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PREFACE. 

In completing another Volume of the FJoricultural CMnet^ vtc can- 
not forbear commencing our prefaratory observations by stating, that 
it is with no ordinary degree of pleasing satisfaction, that we hava had, 
through the year, the assurance that our labours have been approved 
by our readers. We have received very numerous testimonials by 
letter to this effect ; and the increased demand for the FlorxcuUural 
Cabinet y confirms the same. We assure our readers that our utmost 
efforts have been directed to secure their approbation. In the se- 
lection of articles on Floriculture, our care has been to insert 
those only that would be either peculiarly interesting or practically 
useful to the Floriculturist ; and to give as many figures each month, 
of the newest and most showy plants, has been our endeavour as fur 
as practicable. Our attention, in futures will be directed to the same 
line of conduct. 

We are enthusiastically devoted to Floriculture, and our efforts to 
promote its extension have been richly rewarded — not only in the 
liberal and increasing patronage we have received, but also in the 
impulse we have in some degree given to the study of Floriculture, 
by which, in its practical operations, new tints have been added to 
the opening flower, fresh fragrance imparted to perfume, and in the 
results of a judicious combination and culture, we have been sur- 
prised and delighted, in many instances, to behold a new creation in 
the new forms of beauty which have sprung up. Nor do the benefits 
terminate here, there has been introduced a ricii variety of beauty 
and splendour in many places, where but a few of the most coraiuon 
flowers were heretofore accustomed to grow, and naturalized some of 
the gayest and most fastidious of Flora’s train on what was previously 
supposed an inhospitable soil. In effecting this desideratum we 
have been favoured with the very liberal and talented assistance of 
several correspondents — to whom we are much indebted, and again 
record our thanks for their liberality. We, therefore, solicit a con- 
tinuance of their communications to a w ork already so largely indebted 
to their favours. 

We shall enter upon our editorial labours for another year, encou- 
raged by the success of the past, and animated by the countenance 
and approval of our numerous friends for the future ; and our very 
best efforts shall be directed to render the Cabinet , if possible, a more 
satisfactory work on Floriculture. The next volume will contain a 
number of plans of Cutting-Houses, Pits, Frames, &c. We have 
also several handsome drawings of some splendid Florists' Fiowers, . 
which will also appear in due course. 

M oW/ry, N«»*. 1836. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I . — On the Culture of Orchideous PlanU. 
By A Country Florist. 

Observing a Query in Vol. III. of the Cabinet, page 116, on 
the culture of Orchideous Plants, I forward, in compliance there- 
with, the following observations upon this most interesting tribe 
of plants. The}" arc the result of a very successful practice with 
upwards of six hundred plants, for eight years. Many of the 
kinds requiring u very different mode of treatment from others, 
I deem it best to give you a portion of my remarks for each 
successive number of the Fourth Vol nine of the Cabinet, An 
article on the whole tribe, would occupy so much room, that it 
would necessarily exclude other valuable and interesting observa- 
tions on many other plants. With a view", however, of complying 
with the wishes of the Querist, 1 shall confine my remarks to a few 
kinds for each month. A few general observations, however, must 
first be given. 

The tribe of plants under notice are peculiarly interesting : the 
singular form of the flowers, the variation of colour in a single 
flower, the peculiar mode of growth, and the powerful fragrance nf 
many of them, all combine to give interest to them. In their 
native country they are not regarded by the natives, and it has been 
stated by an English gentleman who collected for some time, Sud 
ii a very great extent, that he only i^w one instance of any of the 
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Qtditiim biiiig noticed by a native, and that was Onddiiw 

Tha beauty of its flowm, and powerful fngnoievjM 
ii|i#o0i/]itai to remove the plant, and cultivate it near 0^ ioaCfOt 
14%idiidtuig. 

d|inong the Orchidess, some are terrestrial, growing like En|^iah 
but the principal part of them, and by far the meat inte- 
resting, am those growing upon trees. Some of this close delight 
in a very elevated situation, upon the summit of the highest trees ; 
others, u})on low bushes, or decayed parts of old trees. They are 
not found growing generally through tlie forests, but are choice in 
their place of growth. The trees overhanging a river. Is in many 
instances found to be a habitation for them, but even under such 
an advantage, it is observable that a considerable number of miles 
may be puraued and not a single plant be discovered, when a end- 
dan turning in the course of the river presents itself, and muel 
probably rendering the atmosphere at such a situation somewhat 
different from the general course of the river, a considorablc nom- 
ber of trees have been found to be literally loaded with the plants. 
Although fond of a damp atmosphere, this tribe ofplants delight in 
a free circulation of air. Collectors in general state, that whether 
they arc discovered upon old trees in a forest, or by a river, they 
m nearly always found on Uic outskirts, where they can have 
oocosional exposure to the sun, and a free admission of air. 

However numerous may be tbc plants growing upon a single 
tree, not more than five species were ever discovered on the same 
tiiee. 

CoUectors have informed us, that, like all other plants, the Or- 
chidete require a resting season. In their native country, it is 
during the period there termed the dry season," when the beat 
It lower ; and the growing and blooming time, in the wet season 
ofidmyear, the heat being much higher, reaching to 90 degrees 
Or more. This particular should always be attended to by growers 
of Orohidefe in this country. The greater the heat, the mote 
pomrful the moisture, and the freer admission of air. To haivi 
the plants to flourish well, these particulars must be obtained ; and 
aa they are best realised in spring and summer, the most suitaUe 
aeaaon of rest h from November to the end of February. Dutiag 
tUs period the j^ts riioald not stand upon a heated flue, but 
npmi a trellis plaead upon it. The heat of the home rimM he- 
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wiU not mj^ft hinci^^^iMi’ 
Mlii^, butM the iniddle 

the worm flue should be sprinkled with water^ tocaWi%HlBt 

haieiU^^’-^ ^ " -■:--’•.■ %mpik 


When tbe resting season is over, many kii^ will g ai j il^ 
re^^ldxb repotting; I have not confined nay practise to thit tttno 
onfy, t>irt when during snminer a plant seems to want such exten- 
sion of Thom, { allow it immediately by repotting, or in some Cd^ 
keep raising the soil, dec., by piling additional portions dttc- 
oedsiVely. In order to secure ^e plant steady, 1 fix a strong 
sticki at the first potting, nearly at the centre of tlie pot, aitd by 
fixing two cross pieces of wood to it, extending crosswise of the 
inMe of the pot, near the rim, this, when the soil, dec. is fiUM in, 
betsWCnett quite firm, and is a very useful support to the plaiit ; iU- 
dedi; in some instances it is quite indispensible. 

The most suitable soil for the plants to grow in, is sandy peat, 
not a soddened kind, but having as much stringy roots in it, as 
when cut into portions of an inch squar<^, each piece will adhere 
together. In some instances I use decayed wood fit>m trees, 
mixed with the peat, and a portion of vegetable mould. 

In putting, 1 always give a good quantity of broken pots for 
drainage, so as to allow the water to pass off quickly. If this is 
not attended to, the water would become stagnant, the soil sod- 
dejmd, and the plants would most certainly he sickly. 

I always use water that is of a tepid temperature, that no check 
be given from cold. I do not sprinkle the plants over the tc^s 
more than three times during a year, and that merely fot the 
purpose of washing off dust ; I prefer spunging them over. 

When the growing season commences, I raise the temperature 
of the house from 65 to 72 degrees by night, and from 72 to 25 
by day. Instead of syringing over the tops of the plants, 1 sprin- 
kle the flues twice a day, viz. about ten o'clock in the morning, 
ani two in the aflemoon ; this supports them during powerful ittn, 
by rendering the air humid. 1 do not allow the flue to be mdtfr, ' 
when die iun has set ; for, if the house be then ckised in a 
daihp state, some of the delicate |dants would probably be Idieiil 
by^lt, and to Veiy few is it beneficial. The exeepdoni to tfitf ruW 
t ilfifi siOtMIK my remarks on ^e pardeubor kisfds« 
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fitm OrtlMm if often med by persons who s^pes^t^ 
4sl i l iil il4iie appHcfltlfP of in iftijNlie paitscnlasB. Br. LmMvs 
to Botfiiiff eontsip the ibll<ming^obs«rviiti«Bi nn 

Hffiff that is to say, such as are either desli- 
cnlf^ the power of punping up their nourishment from the soil, 
or of elaborating it completely ; or as cannot exist without ahsoih* 
ing juices of other TCgetables. These are found in all the pre- 
eeding stations. They may be divided into, first, those which 
grow on the surface of others, as tiio Cuscuta and Misletoe ; and, 
secondly, intestinal parasites, which are developed in the interior 
of living plants, and pierce the epidermis to make their appearance 
outwardly, such as the Uredo and ^cidittm. 

**BpiphyUi, or false Parasites, are such as grow upon either 
dead or living vegetables, without deriving any nourishment from 
them. This class, which has often been confounded with the pre- 
ceding, bos two distinctly characterised divisions. The first, 
which apjvroachos true parasites, comprehends cryptogamous 
plants, the germs of which, probably carried to their stations by 
the very act of vegetation, developc tliciuselves at tlic period when 
the plant, or that part where they lie, begins to die, then feed 
upon the substance of the plant during its mortal throes, and fatten 
upon it after its disease ; such arc Kemasporus, and many Sphse- 
rias ; these are spurious intestinal parusiles. The second com- 
prehends those vegetables, whether cryptogamic, such as lichens 
and Musci, or phanerogamous, as Kpidemirums, which live upon 
living plants, without deriving any niitriniciit from them, but ab- 
sorbing moisture from the surrounding atmosphere ; these are 
superficial false parasites : many of them will grow upon rocks, 
dead trees, or earth." 

Having thus premised with some general observations, I shall 
continue my remarks of a practical kind, by ti eat ing of some oi 
the handsomest kinds in general cultivation. 

Stanhopea,-^A\\ the species of this genus have not only hand- 
some flowers, but are very fragrant. The flowers are produced 
upon pendent stems. In order to allow them to hang over the 
sides of the pots, it is necessary to watch them, and lead the end 
of the shoot, when visible, to a proper direction ; if this is not 
attended to, the stem will often force itself against the side of the 
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il8i4».^t:-r*A ww filled .'^iik<«^pia)i« 4 WJe% otl^Mpfid 

with l>roiken potdierds to the height of the rim^ then thi|^|q|pfp 
of peel jind pots wexe piled upwards to the he^ of sefpi^iii^es 
above the top of the pot^ and the outer piles of peat wm 
hy means of thin splices of wood being fixed <m the picxtit jmd 
sqpares of peat thrust upon them. I observed that as the pbmts 
advanced in growth^ the peat piles were increased tier up^ tier, 
so that some of the, oldest plants were raised near a fq^ hie^. 1 
have since adopted the same plan, and found it to answer adniira- 
bly. As the fiower-stem arises from the surface of the roots^ it 
sometimes happens that it will push out, not at the surfacej^^^t at 
the side of the pile of soil ; and when no further obstnicfion is 
encountered, the flowers will shew themselves very gracefuHy 
^own the sides. In potting tins genus, it is, therefore, necessary, 
in order that the flower-stems may push unobstnictedly , to pot them 
in the first instance, in aii elevated manner os desenbed, and to 
increase the pile of peat and broken pots tts circumstances require. 

The plant being thus raised, the soil is more liable to become 
dry, and additional care is therefore requisite, in properly attend- 
ing to the watering. 

The following kinds are what 1 possess, and all have bloomed 
with me : — 

1. Slauhopea eburnea. The flowers arc of a pretty white, spot- 
ted and blotted with a crimson-purjde. Each dower is about two 
inches aci* 0 S 8 ; they are fragrant. The jilant is a native of Rio 
Janeiro. It merits a place in every collection. 

2. S* grandiflora. Synonym, Ceratochilus grandiflora. (But. 
Cab. 1414.) The dowers arc of a beautiful white, from two to 
three inches across, very handsome and fragrant. The plant is a 
native of Trinidad, West Indies. It merits a place in eveiy col- 
lection. 

3. 5. in$ignii. Synonym, Epidendrum grandidorum. The 
flowers arc large, four inches across, and very beautiful. The 
iabellum is white, spotted and blotched w'ith dark red. Tlie colour 
of the other parts of the flower is a sulphur-yellow, spotted with 
datk red. They are very fragrant. The plant is a native of 
Txittidad* It merits a place in every collection. 
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^lymoaym, Ceifttocbiliui ocdiiiiSt (B^ GUkl 
JrMNb} Tlie ^i>wen ai^ very f| | etklid , nearly £fe inchea aterow; 

eoloiir, boHiiifully spotted and marked mik a 
The plant » a ni^ve of Braail, The inagoificeiieef 
bdkm^r'mid fragrance of tlie flowers^ recoinniend it to every ao1« 

Theee species are readily increased by division of the pknitt 
are easily cultivated, and flower freely whmi tlie plants have been 
eataldidbed for a year or two. Loddiobs, Knight, Lowb, and 
some «tf tbe liverpool nurserymen, possess these kinds for sale, 
asid they may be obtained at a reasonable charge. A large and 
liealtby plant is pretty even without a flower, but its magnidcence 
is great when in bloom. 

A Country Amateur Florist. 

(to SB CONTIS USD.) 


ABTICLE II . — (hi the Culture of Lobelia Cardinals 
By Emily Armstrongs. 

In tlie progress of iny remarks on a flower garden, in a former 
Number of Uie Cabinet, 1 stated that, with your permission, I 
would ol&r a few observations on tlie cultivation of the Lobelia 
Cardinalis ; and I now jiroceed to redeem my pledge. 

HdVing grown this splendid flower for several years, in various 
ways, to ascertain the best, and yet at the same time tbc easiest, 
manner of cultivation, 1 send you this short account of my method 
of treatment ; more especially os, after ])crusing the communica- 
tions of An Ardknt Amateur and G. H., myself and many of 
your I'eaders, >\ ho possess neither stove, hothouse, nor greenhouse, 
would be deteiTcd from the cultivation altogether. I have adopted 
a more simple and successful method than that proposed by Mr. 
John Winfield. If the plants should be left unprotected in the 
open ground during the winter season, they droop, and finally 
decay early in the spring season. 1 have also found, on trial, that 
though the plants were well mulched around each root during the 
winter and spring months, with a flower-pot inserted over the 
crown of the |dants in frosty or rainy nights and days, yet they 
never reached a greater height than me or two feet ; and Uus me* 
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tked with consHknihIjr more trouble thaMhe ibllow- 

iof sBS^ xiiode:**Aliter the ibwer-stalk hae been hut 
whkk takes place about tlie lather part tji Ootober».i!emo?e«tlte 
entire plant, including suckers, into large flower-pots, uMivahan 
of earth attached to each plant, sufficient to fill the pot; place the 
entire in any vacant sunshiny room without fires ; the first week 
in the March succeeding, take oflT the oflsets from the parent plant, 
as I am convinced spring is preferable to uutumn ; in the course 
of six; weeks, remove them into larger pots ; this causes them to 
strike freely, when they are transplanted into the garden border, 
which should be airy, and yet sufficiently screened from cold winds. 
This boi*der should have been previously prepared with well-rotted 
stable manure, to the depth of three inches, well trenched in, 
over it; leaf mould, light mellow loam, pit sand, and yellow clay, 
well incorporated six months previously, well sifted and raked, to 
the height of eight to twelve inches over the trenched dung. The 
border I choose in which to plant my roots is nearly level ; this I 
prefer for the purpose of retaining a regularity of moisture, which 
sloping ground does not admit. By the above treatment, I have 
had strong plants throwing up vigorous flower-stems, to the height 
of six feett covered with n profusion of flowers. Observe, during 
dry weather, to water them frequently, as they rc(|uire a large 
portion ; and check the growth of all weeds around each plant, by 
repeated turnings of the u])per surface. 

Emily Ahmstkonos. 

Castlerahan, Ireland, Oct, 13M, 1835. 


ARTICLE III . — On the Culture of the Tulip. No, II, 
By Amatob Flobum. 

As you seem disposed to think favourably of my lost letter, 1 
will now finish the culture of Tulips. I left the Tulip bed planted, 
hooped over, with a net spread over it, protected from rain. By 
the end of Febniaxy, the hoops must he raised on posts 20 inches 
high above the bordering, and the space froin post to ;K>st closed 
up by a jriece of net strained tight : this is an economicai way 
excluding cats and dogs, which often, if they get in, damage the 
best flowers. But a neater way is to have some wire-work in dk- 
iii<mds» stretched in deal flrsmfli about 5 fleet long, (any iHimber 
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J iptoW &af -# llw tengtfa: oi tke bed^) mid aboGt inchaMril^i 
oailMmilieaMitem Ttoe ftipom should either be nuMie to 
mtSlxl/li§f leacli other one inch at the joints, or to fit closely togeAer; 

itoiM stand upon the bordering, and at every joint thm 
iMM he ft post inches wide let down just within the border- 
The frames should have a mortice to receive a staple from 
iSie post, whteh of course need only have one staple if the frames 
ovesSap, but two if they only meet ; and the staple should stand 
just Itr enough out from the frame, to admit a small peg. The 
end frames should be only 4 feet long, according to tbe width of 
the bed, and should have each four staples, two at each end ; and 
the side frame, which meets this at the comer, should have two 
mortices, to receive the staples. There need only be at the four 
comers a small post about 8 incLes high, just put to steady the 
comers, and it need have no staple. The frames should all be 
maffhod with numbers, and the posts also, that each may be in the 
same place next year. The frames, with the wire-work, will Wiinl 
one coat of paint every year, and copper wire will be found cheaj)- 
est in the end. On this fence the hoo))s, with their net, are to 
aUmd. 

As soon as the Tulips begin to sc^parate their loaves, any water 
lodged in their leaves should be drawn out with a water-scpiirt, if 
there is any appearance of frost. This should be carefully attended 
to as they advance in lieight, and when aboul 4 iiicJios high, they 
should be carefully protected from frost by covering them over at 
night with niats or canvass, to be removed early in the morning, 
to avoid drawing. If these two points are not attended to, the 
bloom will be niiicb injured. The spring of 1834 gave abundant 
proof of this. Continue the protection from frost as the flower- 
stems advfiuice, and as soon as any begin to shew colour, erect the 
tent called Uie Tulip-house. This should be at least 10 feet wide, 
to include a walk (which should be turfed) 3 feet wide all round 
tbe bed, tbe length according to the bed. Provide some sticks H 
feet high, jiainted green, each with a wire hook standing out from 
it fd)bat 3 or 4 inches, to support any flower-stem whicli may not 
be able to support itself. Admit all the air you can, and when the 
flowers begin to open, exclude all sun ; if tbe bed lie east and west, 
half ebe covering can be alw^ays rolled up, except in min or high 
; rtna up at night. In hot weather, it will prolong the 
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pitti' «M w^' 'Watered oaea tit eHitt IlNllMi'^iNl^ 
Mit aem on any accCHtiit gi^ ftoarm any - wntey^ 
they wHI ahtraye rather droop their heads towaada as 

this aroofd make them xttn tp colour the next year.' Aaliidpeiiais 
Ml* hredt oflT the seed-vessel, unless seed is wanted; aiii#WiiMhi 
most of the dowers are gone, take down the tent and irmes^ hwt 
replace the hoops upon posts to keep odT rain. As soon as the ^ps 
of the stalk and leaves turn brown, take up the roots, and replace 
them in the drawers, each in tlie division in which it stood before; 
this is easily done if the divisions are numbered, and entered in a 
book, as before advised. 

The drst year, three parts of the Tulips will run to colour in 
dresh ground, but let not the young florist be discouraged. Add 
NO fresh soil to the bed ; only trench it up next autumn, and mosl 
of the dowers will come better. I have blown Tulips three years 
on the same soil, without any change at all upon being obliged to 
make a fresh bed ; but this must be left to the judgment. By the 
fourth year, generally, there should be some renewal, say about 
one barrow-lood to a yard. If a Tulip continues to run, plant it a 
fortnight later, keep it dry, and generally, if the bottom is clear, 
this will recover it ; but if the bottom is not clear, there are no 
hopes, and the best flowers will run sometimes. Odsets thonki 
be planted (in depth according to their strength) intiie beginning 
of October, or set on damp sand till the old roots are planted. 
Seed is generally saved from breeders (unbroken dowers), cut od' 
the seed-pod when it begins to open ; keep it in a paper bag till 
the lime of sowing, September. 

Should you think my correspondence worth having, you will 
hear more from your constant reader and well-wisher, 

Amator Florum. 

[We shall be glad to bear from our Cofreapondeut.— CoifO.] 


ARTICLE IV . — On the Culture of MamanMet Bar- 
clayanaf Eecremocarpm scabra^ and Verbena ppi* 
chella. By Mr. Bryant, Gardenmr to Yleemedme 
Dillon, Bute House, Old Brompton. 

I am induced, at the request of your correspondeflt CaWarxiia 
Maruako T. (VoI. tit. p. 2dS,) relating to Mautandia Bar- 

TO£. IT. • 
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in a few words metboi of ciiltuw, >y 
wltfc&itli^ aBote planti^ dower abundj^^ 

Propa^Uon. — About the last week in August, I select some 
youn^ CQttuig^ of tbeiMiaiitundia from tbe old plants in the bor. 
ders, ftct, and insert tliem in a littic white sand, pressed firmly 
round tlm Jste^^ are placed iii a cold frt^, wtlh a bell- 

glass ov^'lbeihi^ said \m three weeks they are ro(^« I then pot 
them iimdl 60tbj well drained, where th^ remain during 

winter, ti^g^are to tie them up neatly. About the first week 
in March^^ t give them a shift into small 48’s ; and in April they 
cotnmbneW fiowwrtng, and coniinno all the summer, if kept sliified. 
I cut back idx plants last August, wluch were in small .48 s pots, 
and f cpidd now f the 16th of November) gather more than one 
hundred flowers. We have got some fancy wire-work, on which 
the Mauraudia ereeps^ and produces a striking appearance. The 
compost X grow the plant in is yellow loam, with a littic leaf-mould 
and sand,. The ]>laut silso stands out with me during winter 
against a south wall, where it dowers freely. 

The Eecrernocar|)us scaber grow's freely from cutUngs, taken olT 
early in spring, and inserted in a little white smid, covered with a 
bellrglaSB, and placed so as to have a littic bottom heat Plants 
raised from cuttings dower much freer than those raised froth seed. 
I find the plant flowers best when planted out on a southern bor- 
der against trellis-work. It likes a strung rich soil. 

Of Verbena pulchella, I keep two or three plants in pots through 
the winter, and early in spring T make two or three dozen cuttings 
from each plant, and strike (hem as above described. About the 
fimt week in May, I plant a small bed with them on a grass lawn, 
where it keeps flowering all the summer, and seems to vie, if pos- 
sible, with Verbena melipdros. M. Bktant. 

JVbv. 16fA, 1835. 


ARTICLE V. — Plans fm* two Flower GardenSf having 
Gravel Walks heiioeen the Beds^ By Emily 
Armstrongs. 

In the following plan (/fy. tj, 1 denotes gravel walks SiirronnS- 
tng flic difibldmt be^ ; 2, wall ; 3, entrance gates ; 4, shrubberies. 



»lAKt FOR tJJOVtER GARORKSU 

wtoreUred wiOkiii d, centre bed; 6, oval betfa; 7, 

9^ border beds ; 9 , extenor beds. The entire may be eoclc^sed by, 
Fig< i- 



wcJl-clipfwd hedges of Thorn, Privet, Laurel, or llecch. Toi’ 
edgings, i^ox is prcferihle for neatness and cleanliness ; but (Ion- 
tlauelias, blue and white Chnn2)aimifis, iOvening Primroses, and 
Polyantluise.s, one kind around each bed, wunld hare a very pleas- 
ing cflect, from ilie one unbroken line, 'fho young floricultural 
tyro — as 1 presume your Cabinet is written e<jnally for the im- 
2»rovcmont of the mere novice in gar«h*ning us the more experienced 
veteran — in so circumscribed a plan, might tii»d it dilficult, at the 
i'oiumcncement, to select a very moderate* variety of annuals and 
jiereniiials, from the extensive cubilogucs supplied hy your re- 
spective valuable correspondents. I shall suggi-st to such the 
names of a few varieties, possessing perfume and brilliancy of 
colours, rejecting all diininiiiii'e dowers formerly cTiltivated : first 
premising, that flowers cultivated in oval l)eds have a considerably 
more pleasing efifect, from the contrast of colours, than when one 
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kind nr cidofar oeciqiy the entire ; masses of eoloms in bordem* 
ox large.e^tim beds^ on the contrary^ would gratify xn<H:e. 

The centre bed, marked 6, would admit, from the size, of both 
Tigridia^avonia an^.German Asters. By o^erring &e treatment 
na^^ted ia JiiiSe,^umberri834, p, 132, Tigridia pa^tda wSi 
neleir ihil having a eple^d appearance* , 

6, would be well adapted onmuds apd 

pofilinialajtf moderate height, or could be filled with viqd^es of 
thc|^^udljj^ tribe, named by Mr. Barratt, (to whom the i^icnl- 
is greatly indebted,) or varieties of Rose trees. ;?nie 
feif ililplials I would most recommend are — 

— ^0oiible^owered Chinese Larkspur, African HibihM' 
(d|^;i^utre), Sweet^icented Candy Tuft, Hawkweed, and Ln- 
piiee«:‘ ' 

Anj^.-<*C£tiothera tenella, Barly-flowered Wall Cress, Ptnple 
BiherilKD Larkspur, Shewy Stenactis, Sweet Peas (purple), Calcex^ 
o](^a« Hepatica (double), and Pentstemons. 

iyeliow, — Mignonette, Douglasi limnauthes, Chilian Monkey- 
flow^^ handsome Calceolaria, and CEiiothera Drummondii. 

IBIkls. — Shewy Insignis, Convolvulus minor, and Spotted-flw** 
erfd Calophanes* 

X^rimson, ScarUi, and Rose.-- Verbena ineliiidres, Shewy Colan^ 
drhiia. Pretty Clarkia, Sweet Peas, Mnlupe trifida and giandiflora, 
Hepi^ca (doable), Chalcedonica lychnis, Tufted-flowered Gilia, 
GeumS, Laratera, CF4iiotbcra Iviudlcyaui, Largo Snapdragon, 
p4dated*fiowered Galardia, and Rose Campion; — not omittiiig 
Thr^e-coloured Gilia, Great-flowered Collinsia, varieties of the 
Po^tillas, Lychnidcas, &c. 

A selection of the above-named flowers, together with any bul- 
bous flowers, at tlie option of the cultivator, con be added to the 
beds marked 7. 

The two borders marked S, should be devoted to Dahlias and 
Lobelia Cardinalis, one to each. 

The six e.xterior beds, marked 9, should be filled with the most 
beautiful varieties of tlic Picoice, Carnation, and Pink. 

The 8ul\}oined plan (fy. 2.) is suited for beds upon a grass 
lawn, A A being beds for two rows of Dahlias, hacked by Holly- 
oaks. B B, beds of Eveigi'ceu and other Shrubs, which shew off 
the flowers before them to great advantage; these bedeeimhe 
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Greenhouae^ &c. I have given u ratliev limited scale, but, of 
course, it may properly be extended to any size suited to the situ- 
atioB U may be designed to occujiy j — only being careful to plant 
those kinds of dowering plants whose size will correspond with 
that of the bed. Emilt AniiSTitOKoit. 

Mand, 18 ^ 0 * 
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ON THE CUX^TUfiE OF THE (I0BBNSST LltY« 


ARTICLE VI.~0» the Cultivation of the Amaryllis 
Sarniensis, or Gticrnsey Idly. By Snowdrop. 

Notwithstanding Gulielmus has sent you some observations 
gild directions or the culture of the Guernsey Lily, I am induced 
to place at your disposal an extract of the mode adopted by Mr. 
Kmiout, as recorded in the 0th Volume of the Horticul- 

tural Tramactiom, The cultivator will, at all events, have a 
choice of operation, and if one plan fails, the other may prove 
Httccessful : — 

** K bulb of the Guenisey Lily, which liad flowered in the 
juitumn of 1 b22, was ])laced in a stove as soon as its blossoms had 
withered, in a high Icinpcriiture, and damp atmosjihere. It was 
]dantcd in very rich compost, and \vas amply sn)>j)lied wiili water, 
which held manure in suliilion. I'lnis circumstanced, the bulb, 
which was jilaecd in the front of a curvilinear roofed stove, emitted 
much luxuriaiit foliiigc, whicli continued in a pcrft'ctJy hcahhy 
state till spring. Vv’^ater vvas then given in smaller and giudually 
reduced (pinntitics till ihe iiiouth of May, when the pof in which 
it grew was removed into the open air, In the beginning of 
August the plant flowtuvd strongly, and j)roduced several oilsets. 
These, with the exception of one*, were removed ; and the plant, 
being treated precisely os in the preceding strason, flowered again 
in August 1824. Ju the autiiirin of that year it was again tmns- 
ferred to the stove, and .subjccicd to tlie same treatment ; and in tlu' 
latter end of the following snnmuT, both bulbs flowered in the same 
pot with more than ordinary .strength, the one flower-stem suj)- 
porling eighteen, and the other nineteen large blossoms. One of 
UiOse flowered in the beginning of Atigust, when its blossoms were 
exposed to the sun and air during the day, and protected by a 
covering of glass during the night, by whii h mode of treatment 
I hojicil to obtain seeds ; but the expt’rimcnl was not successful. 
TJie blossoms of the ollu*r bulb apjicarod iii the latter end of 
August, and were plact d in the ^ame situation in the stove, which 
the bulb liad occupied in the preceding winter ; and I by these, 
means obtained three ajiparcntly perfect seeds. One of these, the 
smallest, and seoniingly the least perfect, was placed iiuiuiedialcly 
ill a pot in a stove^ where it produced a plant.*’ 



PART II. 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS 

WHICH WB HAVE NOTICED SINCE OVtt LAST. 


I, Bellh integri/vUuf .Amcricau Daisy. {Hot. Mag. 34<0<>,) Syiionyiii, 
Kclipta mtogrifulia. 1*', A. Miriurx, the celohmUH) imlitraliat, wlio VravelUHt 
ill North Amcrira, aiut )»iblislie<.{ auacootnit of I ho trees, &o. of that country, 
firat mentions this rare plant as inhabtiing the shaily hills ami hankH of the 
river Tennessee. A general o)iimoii prevailed Ihal no spwies of our favourite 
l>aisy was to be found in tlio .Now World. Ituppoursthat when Mr. Nuttali. 
published his gmiora of North Americun plants, ho had not then discovercnl 
the plajit, bnt since that time it appears ho found it in the Arkansii I'mirics. 
Mr. Drummond sent seeds of it to tho (>]asgow Dotanic Darden, whero 
plants have been raised, and bloomed in the open air in .Inrut and July of 
the present year. Tho plant is annual, and the ilowor sUtms rise about six 
incites high, each stem having one flower. The tlowors aro about tho sizn of 
our counnou Daisy, white with a purple tinge, ('lass, Syngeuesia^ Onlor, 
SuperHua. Natural Order, C'umpositse. 

3. Brassia caudata^ Long-tailed, (Flower). (Itol. Mug. Synonyms, 

MaUxU caudatn, Kpideiidrum caudatuiu, IJulIehoritio ramosisslma. A na- 
tive of Jamaica, and now cultivated in many culleclioiis of Orehtdeo! in this 
country. Tho plant is profuse in blooming, and continues to Ilowor for a 
long time. The llow'm's arc produced in spikes, eacii having from uighl ti» 
ton largo flowers. Sepals have excocdingly long slender tails; lluty, as wt*l) 
as the petals, are of a pale greeuish-yollow colour, marked with fliio dark 
brown spots, producing a very pretty effect. Lip vellowish, nnukocl with 
red-brown spots, (lynundria Munandria. Orchideie, Brassia, in coinjdi 
menfe to Mr. Brass, a collector of plants in South Africa. 

3. Calliopna Drummondit. {Itoi, Mag.) A liardy annual, growing two 
feCt high, much resembling the (coiunionly callotl) C'oruop.sis tincloria, — the 
blossom being a little larger, with a less dark i^rntn*. Flowers, bright yellow 
with a dark reddish-brown eye. SynguiioBia Folygamia Frustraneu. Com 
positcD. Caltiopsis, from Kallas^ pretty, and ofdtis, uu eye. 

4. Centroearpha chry&onielia^ yellow and dark flow'ored. (MaumiTB Hat. 
Card.) Synonym, Rudbockia Newmaunii. A porcunial border flower from 
South America, in 1821, growing from two to three h:ct high, and blooms 
from July to September. Tho ilowors aro showy ; yellow with a dark centre 
(disk), about three inches acrus.s. Syngenesia Friistranca. ('ouipofdUo. Cen> 
trocarpha, from Kentratif a sharp point, and karphv. cliaff; alluding to the 
sharp bristly points of iho chaff of the receptacle. 

5. Coccoloba virenSf Gn^en Sou-side Grape. {Bet. /(eg. ISIO.) This plant 
is cultivated in tho hot-houac at Sir Auraiiam ILi mc'h, Wormleybury, 
Tferts. Tho flowers are produced in racemes about tw’o inches long, t»f u 
groonisb- yellow colour. 1’ho blossoms are small and uninteresting. Octaii 
dria Trigynia. Polygonacoie. Coccoloba, from Kohkoa, h fruit, and lol/os, 
a lobe; referring to the lobed seeds, 

6. EHckrynm bicolor ^ Two coloured. {Bot. Beg. 18H.) A now hardy 
ammait growing about two feet high. Tho flowers are of a bright yollow, 
the imdenide of the lower petals tinged with red. 1 1 is far handsomer than 
the common yellow Blichrysum, an old iuliabitant i»f our flower garden. It 
is in the possession of Mr. Low, Clapton Nursery, iiuar I/ondon. Synge 
nosia Polyandiia. Asteracem. Kiiehrysum, meaning a golden spiral. It 
ought to be spelt Helichry:burri. 
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SpIdMfim e 0 n » p$m m , Floirida Epidendram* (Bo<. Mag, 3487.) Ths 
Itefit fi tm in oar ooUections of Orchideas. It is the only Oirchidoonf poih- 
ette yet diseotered in the United States. It was sent to the Liverpool 
Botanic Garden, by Mr. Gordon, from North Carolina, where it had been 
fotmd glowing npou the branch of a Magnolia grandi flora. The flowers art 
fsiall, not very interesting, of a greenish-yellow colour. Gynandria Mo- 
:9an^a. Orchidee. Epidendrum, from £pi, upon, and difylran^ a tree 
referring to the habitat of the plant 

8. Euhphia btrida, {Hot. Beg, 1821.) This Orebideous plant was sent 
into this country from «Sierra Loone, where it grows in abundance upon the 
trunks of trees. It is cultivatod by Messrs. Loodiges, in whose collection 
it blooms nearly the whole year. The flow'ers are small, numerous, and 
prodocesd on a branching seaxte. 

9. CalntetUi punctata^ Dottfd loavetl. (Hot. Beg, 181 8.>) Synonyms, O. 
intermedia, Aster punctatus, A. descrtoruni. A native of Hungary, conse- 
quently quite hardy in thi-i co'anlry. It is an herbaceous growing two 

high, producing numerous aster like flowers, of a purplish blue colour, 
In a cory'iubous head. I'lio plant forms a compact busli by its numerous 
stems. Syiigonesia Polygamia Frustranea. Asteraroa*. 

10. Lupinus himanilatn$f Twin-spotted Lupine. (//r»7. Flow, Card.) A 
native of Mexico, a hardy perennial plant, cultivated by Dr. Neill, at Ca> 
non Mills, noar Edinburgh. The flowers are. blue marked, with a yellow 
sx>ot« The flowor stems rise about a foot high, each producing a terminal 
raceme of flowers about two inches long. Diadclphia Decandria. Legu- 
minosoB. 

11. Mficradcniff trUindm;, rriondrous long-glaiul. (Hot. Beg, 1815.) 

All OrchideonH xdant, from Surinam, nud cultivated in the collodion of the 
London Horlirultural Society. The floiveiN are small, produced in a pen- 
dent racouie, of from six to eight upon each. Each flower is of a blood- 
colour in the inside, and gremii^h outsidt:. Gynandria Mouandria. Or- 
chidea). Macrudenia, from long, and udncf a gland ^ referring to 

the long cttudicula of the jiollen 

1*2. Ochmnthe argutfi, Eiiie-toothed leaveel. (Bot, Beg. 1819.J This 
groonhouse pluiil was once cultivated in the Garden of the Loudon Horti* 
cultural Society, where it hsul been roeeivod from ('hina, its native country. 
It blossomed once and tlu*n died. It does not apx>ear to have been increased, 
and is pnibably lost to this country for iho present. The foliage is large, of 
a fine green. 'I'ho floivcrs are produced in a terminal Uiryse, small, white. 
Fentaudria Trigynia. Hypcricacea* Auomala*. Oebranthe, from ocAro#, 
pale, and anthos, flower, 

13, Oxatis piottr. This very showy flowering sxiecies, it is said, is a native 
of the Cttxw of (food Hope, and is cultivated in the garden of Mrs. Marryatt, 
Wimbledon. This plant xu-oduoos a |>rofasii»ii of flowers, rising about two 
inches high. Each flower i.s about an inch across, and of a salmon 
colour, having a rosy-red circle near the centre. This jdanl is a valuable 
acquisition ; it i.s a frame peremiial, blooming from dune to August. It will 
flourish well in tbo open boixlor in summer; and producing blossoms so 
large and in so copious a manner, renders it a most lovely object. Deoan- 
clria Pentagynia. Gxalidnccic. 

J-1. co«<?c.'?la,Clusier-rtowored. {Hot. Mog. Zio2.) This very neat 

flowering plant was sent fnun 'I'oxas, by the late Mr. Pxit'MMOND, and has 
bloomed in the Glasgow Butanic Garden. Jtisa greenhouse annual of 
considerable lieauty and graccfnluess. The flowers arc produced in corym- 
bous racemes, of a bright ptirple-hlue colour, each about the size of what it 
commonly called Forget <nie-Not. IVe think it will do equally well in the 
open borders, in summer, in warm situations, and will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the flower garden. Pentandria Monogynia. Hydrophyllsm. l%a« 
c^a, from PAaA«/os, a bundle ; alluding t j the crowded quantity of 
flowers. 
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' RksSodmidron maximum h^kriflum, TaLVirel lMkteA, (JBol. 3454.) 

tn the Glasgovr Botnnie Garden. The loAToe are larger (ham the 
orl^al apoeios, and the dowers smaller; but the dowers are of a pretty blueU 
ttnge. 

^ 16. RhddodenHnn pulchtrrimumf Tlie lovely Rhododendron. (J?*L Rtff.) 
^This very liandsomi-- dowering plant is an liybiid, between R. arboreum and 
R. caucasicum. Tt is quite hardy, aiul a profuse bloomer. The Rowers Sre 
of a fine rose colour, whitish towards iho centre, slightly spotted, and irery 
Inmdsome. Another hind is in cultivation, viz. R. Kobleanum, whoso 
Rowers ore of a deep ro.se colour, and very handsome. 

. 17. Tiuhui yuitianuSf Nutlca Bramble. The appearance of the plant is 
tcry like the Virginian Uasphorry of our slirnbberies, but tho flowers in the 
present species are white, it is a iiatitn of North America; a hardy shrub. 
Icosandria Polygynia. Rosacea?. 

18. Sitenh rc^iu, Scarlet Catch-fiy. {Ihit. Flow. Card.) Tho most splendid 
of the gemts. Tho plant is a liarJy perennial, growing four feet high, and 
producing numerous ilowers in a paniclcd head. Tht) llowors are about an 
inch across, cf a fine rich scarlet cohmr. The j)lant merits a place in every 
gjiiuoii. Ii is ( uUivatctl in the garden of 1>, rAi.coNEK, Escl* Car 
lourli, bcotlttu h Deoaiivlria I'aigyiiia. i'uryophyllea;. 

IP. <(7 var. red and purple. flowered. ( Tie L 3456.) Ny- 

nonyin, .MetrN ‘jianen. A native of the Pnpo of Go<>d Hope, and cultivated 
fn the Boiauic (SarUen. Tin* llowors arc produced in a dense 

raceme of a reiMi'‘!» jmrplc colour, marked with palor spots, and hanging 
pendent, ll- x tulria Mouogynia. l.iliacejr. Vcliheimiu, in compliment to 
F. A. i)E Vrj-Tfirn!, aGcrinan. 


New r»F l>u\i'C(. rf.w’T.s.— I>r. IlrN’EriELt) rooommomls a 

new mctlied of dryiTi!? ]ilant.c, by covering them first with the powder of 
lycopcMliuni, and then placing them in u vesM>l containing chloride of cal- 
oiiini. By this mc'ihoU. I'ne eoloiir and flc*.\iiMlily arc preserved. On the 
2lHh of July, tie; thermometer being at Dr, (lai'CKnT, of Bros- 

law, placed in a l2t ounce glass iwo lea\f. of tho //i/adnih, and a specimen 
of the Fintwrhi o^U’innlis, with two oinie -s «»f muriate of limo, in Kuch a 
manner tinit tho plants were not in cont.u \ with the sail. Gn tho following 
day, tho leax'es began to dry, and on tlie 3rd of Viigust, although not dead, 
tho Hyacinth leaves were <*upnble of hoimr redueed to a fine powder. Kveii 
fleshy jdanls, as the .Sfdvm rtippsire, are much dried in aeven days, that 
they may bo pulverised. The lycopoliiun powdi-r prevents the sap frotn 
escaping. — Utcordtof Hcicncf, Jrom AlaunU'* F**t, <> ird. 


TOt. XT. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QfMCRrKS. 

On Pjsat Sou,. — C an you inform im*, Oirough tlic roediacn of the Cabinet^ 
Iho be»t plan to obtain jioat in largo quantities, convenient for water carriage? 
Tirhioty INfifj. A Constant Khadee. 

On thr MiMtMH. — f siuml.l fo.-l puriicuiarly obliged if any of your 
readers would condcscond to answer S. I*.’s ipiery, ns I am quite anxious 
to bave an answei as la; is. Torbaps Mr. Arnj.Knv or !^^r, Asiiroun will be 
KO obliging as to gi\e us the desired information; if either of them will 
have the kindness to do so, they will much oblige 

A l.Awvr 113 Ci.EttK. 

On a Wiiirr. ('ai.< r.oi aiua, ivc. -- In yom I'hrintltural Cabinet for August 
last, you promise a diawing of Mr. I» ^rratt’s jiinv White Shrubby Calceolaria. 
Ihdiig a coUoctor suit! lulmirer of lluU tribi*, I am desirous (►f seeing the 
druwitig. I have taken in Nom uork since its commencement, and hare 
recommended it to'm/my of my friends. I n side mmie distance from London, 
and hoing a nieiniier of tljo London Horticultural Society, I should be much 
gratified if you uoiild jusiTt monthly a report of the liowers exhibited At 
the iiteetingH in llegenl Streid, uitli the names (»f tiie individuals whoso 
proiliice tliey iiiv, in the of J.'>ri>oN‘,v Magazine, (‘xr.JudIng the fruim. 
Such an urrungemenl aould add much to the interest of your work, and i« 
in strict tiecoidancc with its priin-ijde. 

A J’kik.ni* to rm; FronirTT.TfRAL CAinxEt. 

[We have applied for the aceount, and, if ue succeed in obtaining it, it 
shall ivguliirl> he in.serh d. — CoNUi iKiu.j 

Hn a List or I'i.om ur*', ^<c. — Many of the rcadms of tiie /VcWca/fi/raf 
Cabinet will thank the Ldilor to favour them with a inonlMy list of f'hvforx 
that will hloem in everv inuiitli — lliat in every month there may be somo 
flowers in full bloom. 'I'o give the height and colour of each Jhuver; — to 
give also u desi-riplion of the rultivution suitable to each llowcrj — in what 
way to assort the tltmers in the beds, so as to produce tho most pleasing 
appearance in contrast of colour and of height: — 1.> give forms of the beds 
to suit a small llower garden;— also to add hints how the cottager may orna- 
ment his cottage garden every month uilh ii fou of the less expensive flowers. 
Such an article tir paper in every monihly number of tho Floriculturat 
Cabinet^ would much iiicreohe the value of it to many readers, 

jA>tnlon^ ISllA. 

[We shall hi' obliged b\ tlu' cuntrilniiions of any of our readers to enable 
ii.s to meet tho wishes of our correspondent. — Covni tiOR. j 

On a Li^r Avn 1‘ri< r,s ok OaMelmas. — Having been a subscriber to 
your very Mhoi\\l Cabin* t from its commencement, T lake tlie liberty of asking 
you to runii.^h me, os well ns some others who are admirers of ihe tribe of 
I'amcllifis, where wo may be supplied with the- didVreut varieties upon 
reasonable tenui*. Suppose I tnk.' a stock of lifty of the best and most 
popular kinds, 1 conceive I ought lo obtain them at a considerably less rato 
of expense than by buying (mly threv, or four, or six. I'erhaps by inserting 
this comuumicatiou in your ne.M number, sonic of your numerous readers 
will be at the troulilo of giving a list, with the price, not individually but 
coUi'ctivehf, If there wo obieclions to this public mode of trafficking, 1 shall 
b« most happy to meet their feelings, on your stating as much in your 
periodical, 1 would have ^addressed you earlier (being now the 15tli), but 
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haT« been engaged in planting niy Tulips this week nnd ibe preceding one ; 
consequently have luid but liiUo thought of any thing else. I ahall givo 
you my method of cataloguing nnd planting, whivh I conceive (burring con- 
ceit) to be preferable to any J yct^eeii «r heard of. — It is apidicable to 

a Block of I(M) or 5000 — to the Ilauunciilub ns well as the Tulip-combining 
facility aod simplicity. It is dithcult to ofTer any tliiug new and good in 
the waj' of knowledge, where on all siil»i*Tts the Floricrtituralf by iU many 
correspondents, has presented to the world so much able and genuine in- 
formation on composts, method of treiilnient, iicc. .See.; uor am I, perhaps, 
warranted to comniiaiicafe uiiuh on this h«‘ud. However, to boguilo time, 
and hear the various modes of treatment l>y others, perhai>ri some of your 
readers W’ould like to know my way of managing Auricuhis. AUhongh 
this year has been so wet and damp, T have only lost on«' plant out of a 
hundred pots, and my stock is looking capital. 

Nov 15/A, 18tJ5* An Oi,i> Flohist. 

[We shall bt* much obliged by tho pr unised favour.— C onductoh ] 

On the Whitf. Me.vlv Inkkct, on Pink Ikuj. — I should bo greatly 
obliged by you, or any of your Corresx>opdents, informing mo the best motliod 
of destroying the Wliite Mealy Insect, or Pine lUig, which attacks Stove 
Plants as well as Pino PJant.^. 

Banbury, Ocl, 1S:35. A ltK<u‘i..vfi SensegtUER. 

On a Stand for SfiowiNC pANsiEt. — I shtnld 1»‘.* greatly obltgod to 
you, or ony of your Correspondents, to inA»rm me of the best ineih(Hl of 
showing Pansies at an Horticultural SIum\, so an to umko thu flowers show 
to advantage. I liavo reen iln*m slunvn in a groat many ditleveiit plans, 
but 1 do not lik<‘ any of tiiem ; ! should lilv«* to stM’ the plan of one figiiriMl 
in the Cabinet, ro as to Inivo t.no made i»y. I hoj'c to an early answer 
to the above. ' J, K, 

On Cauisving Dahlia JJloom i.— C ould >o\i, or ony of your ('(jrvesponU- 
ents, inform me of tho best mothod of carrAiug Daiilia iliooms to a ilistunce, 
for the floucrs to ket'p fresh, and not be iniurcd much? I have been put to 
great iueonvenienco tins seasoji l>y my flowers being sjioiJcil in carriage to »- 
distance. J. K. 

On Si'pehiok PtNKr. — 'Mr. . 1 . Snirii, of Fnvershani, Kent, (Vol. III. p. 
235), should grow Buch Pinks as Hows’ Siiwarrow, P. 1.., Faulkner’s Duchess 
of St, Alban’s, P. 1.., IJ'ms’ Cst cr<', H. W., and I’aulkncr’s Mars, 11. li., 
if he is desirous of liaving large and superior l:iji U. They arc Avell lac‘*i3, 
and ha\e ro^e-shaped loaves. V/h< n properly groirn, they never burwt. I 
never saw a .'^oulh <<f Kngliiivl raisCMl JMuI; wortii growing, bring generally 
bursters, and with tho ceiuro fuM of leave>i, also imlid’eronlly laced. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith, or some otiiei Southern giuA^ r of 1‘inki., will iufonn 
1 D 0 why such Pink* aio encournged, 

LanciisUr, 1835. T. (.'ok nelly, Jnii. 


AN.SWKU. 

On Dissectiko Leaves, &.«•.— In compliance vvith the wishes of .\ 
Subscriber and Admirer of Picric ultuial IJotany, I olro^rvo that 1 have dit. 
sec ted leaves, celyxesi, and cap'vuli » of fbmerj?, by the toiboving molhod: — 
“ Cherries, Pe.ir, Poplui, I\\, Holly or Majdo lojvo- to bo gathered in .luim 
or.Iuly, Av hen the young arc »t tiodr full growl*;; j-ut ihom in an 

oaribeu pan, full of ruin-nnti r, as it wantc.s fill It up, but «)■; not i-mpty out 
any of tho water. .Sumo ..f tho Icav<-s will bo i\-.idy to t in a month, 

and some not in loss than two. *Vhon tho exlenuil meiubrjums begin to 
separate, then i.* the time to b- gin the oi)eralit^:i. i he ieof must be j»ut in 
a flat white plate, with clean water: souteze* ilic leaf geiiOy with the finger 
and it will open on one side, the green juice will press out; then the two 
outward skins must be stripx)ed off, first in tho middle and along the sides, 
whsie they closely adhere, and if an opening i» made, ih» y will easily come 
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off: Uum wokb the skeleton iu clean water, end put il between the leateg of 
a book to dry. Pear and Holly have a double set of fibres, that must bO 
separated with circumspection ; one set of fibres is more perfect than the 
other.” I niu^t observe that 1 wuh not able to procure lain-water for tho 
greater part of the leaves i hare dissected, and that I succeeded without. 
Bos leaves 1 found to reiiulro to remaiu several months iu the water. Some 
hsaves of the .Spanish Chesnut 1 once had for inoru than a year in water, 
and than was obliged to throw Uiein away unchanged : I have not since h^n 
able to try them again.— I have now a Query to propose. 1 have succeeded 
perfectly iu dissecting the leaves and the floral leaves of the Tdme Tree, but 
the skeleton of the Idmc Tree leaves remains green, and no washing will 
blcich It Perhaps some reader of the Cabinet will have tlio kindness to 
inform me how to bleach them, without injuring the fibre of the skeleton. 
The above is a dirty, apd not a very sweet job, but the admirable beauty of 
the fkeletoos, in my opinion, fully compensates for the trouble. 

JUfd*., October IJih, ISna. A PiucTic\L Lady Cf\Rn£Niitt. 


KKMAKKS. 


On ITIK FROPEH Prontnciation or DAurn. — As it is your intention, in 
the fortbooraiug No. of thu C.ibitu-f, or its Supfdoment, especially to notice 
the Dtdilia; allow mo to take thia filling o])poritiuily of interceding for the 
pro^r pronunciation of tluMvord. — It was called after a Swedish Botanist, 
Professor l)Aiit, of IJpsula. Now rn the ah iu his name is pronounced, both 
in Switasorland and all over the world, bruad^ as in iho English word ah, 
and as the word Dahlia ditUrs only iu having tlic tonnination m added, 
nothing but ignorant conceit culd have inflicU'd on it the proinuiciation, as 
if written it is at host but a ])iocc(if affected (Jockneyism. — Hoping 

that this brief philippic inav be <*ffecliitti in .saving i!»y own (>iirs and that 
of many others from nucIi mincing,— I am. v'^c. F. II. Hokner. 

On Cape Buliis, cvc. — .Ioiin Vot no, nurserviuiia, Ttiuntou, takes Urn 
liberty of saying U» the correspondent of the Fhncultural Vabhut, Voi. IU., 
p. 257, that for several years past he Ims been paying cunsiderahlo attention 
to the culture of Cape Bulbs, and will be glud to (‘ommunicate vrith any ouu 
of similar ]>ursuits, whutUei* for llie purpose <»f cxchango or sale, or iater- 
ebaugo of sentiments, on tho be^ t inode wi ti eating this interesting tribe, 
which he thinks are too much neglected, believing, as he does, that most of 
thu varieties of Ixia will do as well, or perhaps better, in the open ground, 
not even protected In a wall, than in a frame or greciihoitse. J. Y. has had 
a bed of Isias in this situation for about four years, and with no pruioction 
for the last two; thu bevl is well drained: the comp, .!, Mindy pea'- J. Y.'s 
collection at present consists of uIk ut -U varieties of Ixia (proper), 6 of 
Tritonia, 6 of Spnraxis, (i of Babiaita, 2 of 'J rlehonema, 3 of Vieiisseuxia, 
9 of Watsouia, M of <)\alis, and ij'd of (Gladiolus, together with soiuo varie- 
ties received from llu' Cape last xoar without names, but of vbich those that 
have llowerod are good, and not common. J.Y. al'-o has Culochorins vc 
nustiis, C. splcndeiis, C. luieui-, Callipvora Int'.’a, Cvcloboilua iilbc, Tritel«;m 
laxa, Brodicea (3 varieties), unj a few of tho *j:;<rcvr v 'riotios of Caro Bulbs 
not enumerated in the above list. 

Tuuntwi Nursery, 11 ruo. 17, 


On PlcoTEKs.— From the doubti expresstd by your C\,nt'spondenta, Mr. 
HevrLL, &c., 1 wHsalwi led to doubt the dimon.sions of the Finks meiuioncd 
by Innovator; but permit me to ib.u this year I Jl<*vvcr*\l a lilulberry- 
coloun‘d IHcoUso, twelve inches in ein'uinf. roiico ; ahe a ‘White Ficolec, 
slightly tinged with purple on each petal, eL'vcn ineli -s in circumference ; 
iKUh vorydoubltf. IVrhaps this Matomenl may t.) remove the 

doubts of Mr. Kkvi:ll, Mr, A\ me, and B.M. 1 shall not oivipy your pages, 
at present, by detailing my mode of cnltivution, there having {icon so many 
and various remarks already wade by your esjvemed {'oTTCspondents, Inno- 
tATOR, &c. FAUi.y Armstro.v«k. 

C4ti(htniAaii,f}TkiNd. 1835* 
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FLOmCULXURAL EXHIBITIONS, 


irAHVICKSlIIBS FT.ORAL ANB HORTICCLTCTRAL dOCXBTr, 

Thu following Prizes were awarded Rt the Filth ERhibiUon of the IVarwiuk< 
fhiro Floral and Horticultural Society, September 17ih, 1836: — 

DAULiAS.'-*-Fe«l — Countess of JLivorpool, lilir Charles Throckmorton. 

AW«.— 1» Widiiall’s Apollo, Forfeited, Mr. Kondall; 2, Lord Derby^ Mr. 
Adkins; 3, Yellow Turban, J. Willmore, Esq.; 4, Harding's Lilac Perfec. 
tion, Mr. Adkin**; 5, Seedling, J. Willmore, Estp; t>, Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Keudall ; 7, Metropolitan Perfection, Ditto. 

Stripsd or Spotfed.-^l fPicUi formosissiina, Mr. Kendall; 2, Queen of Dah- 
lias, Mr. liurtnaii; 3, Comiuatider<iu-Chief, Mr. Kendall ; 4, Desdeuiona, 
Ditto; 6, Widnall's King, Mr. Adkins; ti, S;:ules Invincible, Ditto ; 7, 
Mrs. General -Crosvunor, Mr. Kendall. 

SvedVmg. — Besf, J, Willmore, ICsq. 

Scarlet and ruby. — 1, Countess (»f Liverpool, Sir(' Throckmorton; 2, Wid- 
nail’s Apollo, Mr. Keudall ; 3, Master Wuher, .1. Wilhnore, Esq.; 1, NewsaVs 
Victory, Mr. Kendall; 6, Widnall’s Renne;, DUlo; (>, Widnall’s Rising Surt, 
Ditto; 7, Lass of llichmond Hill, Ditto; «, Scarlet Perfection, Messrs. J. 
Pope and Sous. 

Cfimaon and i’Mrp.’c.— 1, V. idiiall'» Gr.iula, Sir C, Throckmorton; 2, LorA 
Liverpool, Air. Kendall; 3, Lungle)’!, Purple, Sir C. Throckmorton ; 4, Lord 
Derby, Mr. D. UoughUm; 6, (.’oh ill* 's Pcrj'.'ctiuu. Messrs..!. Pope and Sons; 
<>, Muuta, Mr. KenUalJ; 7, Seedling, Sir C. Throckmorton; S, Man of Kent, 
Mr. J. -Mo(*rc. 

Pucc Maroon and Dark i!/aroon. — I, Lord Derby, Mr, Avlkins; 2, Metro, 
politau IVrfecto, Air. Kendall ; 3, Othello, Mr. 'I'upp; 4, Vulcan, Mr. Cowdry ; 

6, Dawson’s Vic lory, Dr. Ciivo Brown; (>, Ie»rti Broughaiin, .1. Willmore, 
Esq.; 7, Hall’s Alvigul, Mr. Tapp; H, Sir Walter, Scott, Dr, Cave Brown ; 9, 
Suitouiu Superb, J. Willmore, Es<p; 10, Negro Boy, Ditto, 

While Jlosc and Lilac. — 1, Lilac Perfec.iiou, Mr. Adkins; 2, Lady 
Grenvlllu, Sir C. Throckmorton; 3, King of Whiles, Mr. Tapp; 4, 1.cucan- 
thera, J. W'iilmore, Esq.; 6, Springticld Rival, Mr. !). Houghton; (i, British 
Queen, Air. Kendall; 7, Superb Lilm', Air. S. Yales; S, Calypso, Air. Kendall. 

Sulphur, Ydlou', and Zfw//!— I, Y’cllow 'J'urban, J. Willmore, Esq.; 2, 
Seedling, Mr. D. Houghton; 3, King of Velluwi., Dilt*/; 4, Queen of Yellows, 
Mr, Burm\n; 6, Ilortonsis, Sir C. 'J'hruckmorton ; (*, 'iyven, Air. Meyrick. . 

Globca — 1, Crimson, Air. J. Aloorc; 2. Rugby lb aiity, Air, Meyrick; 3, 
Orange, AJessrs. J. Pope* and Sons. 

Jnemvnejlora . — 1, spectabile elegans, Air. S'. Y'at<'s; 2, Painted Lady, Sir 
C. Throckmorton ; 3, Crimson, Air. J, MooiVf 4, »ipectttMk*, Messrs, J. Pope 
and Sons; 6, purpurea, Sir C. Throckioortor. 

Striped double. — 1, Picta b>rni'itej^.-iirici, Air, Kendall; 2, Cotnmandor in- 
Chief, Ditto; 3, Scdh/h. In^ln'.ildc, Mr. Adkins; 1, li lack Prince, J. AVill- 
more. Esq.; 6, Gencnd (.-ri-svenor, Mr. Kendall; G, I rench Rival, Mr. 
Adkins. 

Spotted double, — 1, Queen ol* Dahlias Air, Hunnan; 2, Brown% Dosde- 
moua, Air. Kendall; 3, U iunallV. King, Air. Adkins; 4, Be:mty of Cam- 
bridge, Ditto; 5, Duchess of Bucebngh, Mr. Burnian. 

Seedlinyf.~-I, DrmiUa, .Mr. D. Houghton ; 2, J. Willmore, Esq.; 3, Sir 
C. Tnrockmortou ; 4, Mr, D. Houghton; 5, Sir (h Throckmorton; 6, Ditto ; 

7, Mr. Adkj^s ; 8, Sir C. Throckmorton. 

Single Dahlias.—I, Painted Lady, Messrs. J. I*ope and Souif 2 , Para- 
gon, Mil Covdij; 3, Star of Bethlehem. 
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l^fjiNTs OF fk)sfMEiiC‘K.— l,Go8Bipii:rattrborettn)aiidZinalborofficiiwuiii> 
Mr. J. Uortou. 

EftxcAR.— I, ITaitnellii, J. %nilmor®, Egq.; 2, Irbiana, Dittos 3, cerinlhl. 
oides (nova) Ditto •, 4 , Ailonia, Ditto. 

6tovk Plant*.— 1, Musa, coccinaa, Mr. C. Kathoramj % Eupborbi* 
ealabra, J. WiUmoie, ICBipj 3, Fraudsca Hopcana, Meaars. J.Popo and Sona. 

(iRBENUOt'SE Plants.— I, Niereiabergia intermedia, Mr. C. Sharp; 2, 
Ciuoraria h.vbrida, Mr. J. Moore; 3,Chironia fViUoacona, Mr, 1). Houghton; 
4f Oxalis i;ov.'di, Mr. J. M.wru; o, Anagallis Willmoreiana, Ditto; ii, Ne- 
rimn splondons, Mr. D. Houglitou; 7, Focbda globosa, Mr. Kendall; 8, 
Fucliftia nnitaljilis, Air. D. Houghton. 

OacifiDEors Pi.A\ts. — I, C'atasctum tridontatum (var.), 2, E|ii<lcAdrui]| 
fragrans; 3, Kpiilendriim dliare, .T. Willmore, Esq. 

Hakov I'iCAMr. Pu.Ni's. — Nuttalia granJiilora, Me.ssrs, J. Popo and Sons; 
2, i.olw'liii propiu'iiiia, J. Willinoro, Esq.; 3, Krylhroluma conspicua, Messrs. 
J. Popp and Soil'*; d, Ji»>l»eHa iiiiidentHta, Air. J. Moore. 

Harpy Anm ai.s. — 1* X era at hem urn lucidutn albuvn; 3, Coreopsis spleii- 
tV*n.s; 3, uiiiqtto French marigold. Air. Adkins; *1, AMcaii laarigoldj Mr, 
Burnmti. 

Ueriia( Kors Pi.AM s. — 1, Aniiiryllis belladonna, J. WilUuore, Ksq,; 2, 
I’oteulilhi Ilopwoododua, Air. .1. Mooro; 3, Yucca tllamentosa, J. Willmoro, 
Esq. 

CocRscoMns. — 1, Air. Adkins; 2, dames Tnylor, Esq. 

Tknueu Annuals, — I, rhuiihrrgia alatn, .Mr, .1. Horton; 2, Globe amU' 
ranthus, .Mr. C. Rutlienim ; 3, whim egg plant, Air. J. Horton. 

i:ni,.MiiAs, — l.dihtlum; 2, jwirdtr.thcra; 3. J.ord Shrewsbury, J. 
AVillinun*, F.sq, 

Gitoi'ps or Fi.om K its... I, Mr. C. jlafhorani; 2, .Mr. Charles AVultbow. 

E.\tua Phizes. — Doigu in llower* over tin* cnli unco, Air. Kendall; group 
of lUnvers, lixc.. Air. CoMdry; IMim. Air. James 'romUlns; group of paniies, 
Nos, 1 mid 2, Afr. Keiiduli; ( hiiui asters. Air. Tapp; Ditto, Air, Adkiu*; 
globe amaranlhus, Mr, ('. 


1.<N(ASTCR HORTXCl'J riilAL sOCiErv, 

The fourth meeting of tiie Doncaslor Horticultural Society for the eeason^ 
look place on Wednesday, iho 2JH1» of in llie New Concert- room, 

lligh-btreet. Although it has been genevaily luluuiled, — and not without 
•ullieieni reason, — that the number of meoliugs U i*- year has been far too 
numerous, the iiUendancc ou Uie pre^sant occaniMvas never excelled in 
point of respectability, — nn attondano' wbieb embraced nearly ulliho families 
of the gciilrv in the neigliboiu hood, puriicularly tbo female portions of them* 
and tbo exliibition, enlivened by Hie porforniunros tf iho band, nppeai*od to 
give the highest degree of satisfactimi. The show of Carnations and Dahlias^ 
considering the extremely dry slate of the weather, v.'us numerous and beau«> 
tiful, and the Geraniums were particularly attractiM. The judges wore, Mr. 
Smith, Botauic (iarilen, Hull; Mr. UcUon, Nosleil Priory; and Air. Dobb, 
Kolberham. 

Plants.— fSfort’ — 1, A1 usa cocciuea, Alessrs. Crowder; 2, Cyrtanthus pur- 
pureus, iMcssrs. Crowder; 3, HaunnuIhuK umlulaius, Messrs. Crowder; 4, 
Begonia eordnta, Air. Appleby. 

Ortenhovne . — I, Xeiium apleiidens, F. J. Woodyeare, Esq. (C. Stephens, 
gardener); 2, Nirembei^ia iillcaUis, H, Cooke, Esq*. (J. Stephens, gaidencr) ; 
3, Nerium album, Messrs, Crowder; 4, OxalU Dovveii, Mrs. Elnwall, (J, 
Ely ten, gardener. ) 
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'Exotk CKmier.— Trop»olum penUphyUum, H. Cooke, Eiq. ; 2, Jftsminum 
floiibtts plenns^ Mr«. Elmsall. 

While Pfiflr|jrofi*u*n.— Barratti, H. Cooke, Esq.; Dark Red^ Lord Comber- 
mere, Mr. Robinson, prar^ener to T. tValker, Esq.; Cn'msow, Ainadinin, Mr. 
Robinson; Pi«i, Flora M' Donald, H. Cooke, Esq ; Cnmjoa Purple t Master 
Wadter, Messrs. Crowdor ; Litac^ H. Cooke, Esq, j B/usk, Blandnm,' H, Cooke, 
Bsq.i Oakleawdf Mooroannm, IL Cooke, Esq.; Scarlet, Bath Scarlet, H. 
Cooke, Esq.; Clouded, Yeatmaniannm grandifloram, Mr. Robinson. 

£ricas,^l, Mr. Apploby; 2, 3, 4, Mr. Hall. 

Fuchsias, — 1, Globosa, Mr. Robinson; 2, Longillora, Mr. Milan. 

Mimulnses. — Bitrons, Mr. J. L. Crowther; 2, Mr. Hall, 

China Boses. — 1, Yellow Noisette, Messrs. Crowder; 2, Mr, Milan; 3, 
Smith’s Noisette, Rev. I,. Hob.sou. UanUf Creeper. — 1, Messrs. Crowder; 2, 
Mr. Appleby; 3, Sollya hoteropliylla, lion. Mrs. Cochrane, (.T. Cooper, gai*- 
dener); 4, 'Tropajolum majus, Hon. Mrs. Cochrane. flarJif Shrubs, I, Yucca 
gloiiosa, Messrs. Crowder; 2, Ilydningea qiiorcifolia, Mr. Hall. 

Hard If Herbaceous. — I, Fotentilla Ilopwoodiana, Messrs. Crowder; 2, Mrs. 
Bulmer. 

Herbaceous Calceolaria.-—], Spcciosa, Messrs. Crowder; 2, Ochrolouca 
macnlata, Mr. Robinson ; Shruhbi/ Ditto, 1, Juno, Mr. Robinson ; 2, G. C. 
Walker, Esq. 

Six llolUfoaks. — 1, Mr. .Tackson; 2, Mr. Milan. 

Twelce Pansies. — 1, Mr. Jackson ; 2, Rev. !)r. bharpe. Six Ditto, 1, Hon. 
Mrs. Cochrane; 2, Mr. Croweroft. 

Rritish Plants.—], Gtntiana Pneunionanlhe, ISIr, J. L. Crowther; 2, TJtrl- 
culariii vulgaris, Mr. llopkinson; 3, Drosera anglica, Mr. J. L. Crowther. 
JSest Collection of British Plants. — ^Mr. J. L, Crowther, lOH species. 

Tender Bouquet. — Mr. Hopkinson. Hardif Ditto, 1, Mr. llopkiusou ; 2, 
Rev. Dr. Milnor. Tender or Hardq Ditto, Co\. FullrrUm, (.J. riinthitm, gar- 
dener). Annual, I, Hon. iiirs Cochrane; 2, Lady Cook<' ; 3, Mr. Hall. 

Scarlet Stock. — Mrs. Elmsall. Purple Ditto. Mrs. Elmsall; White Ditto, 
Mrs. Elmsall. 

Carnations, — Best Pan of Seven — Pike’s Eminent, Rowholtom’s Victory, 
Unknown, Will Stukely, I’nlinown, Uiieen Adelaide, Unknown, Mr Thorpe. 
Scarlet Bizarre—], M.ijorRipou, Mr Uipon; 2, Mr. W. L CroMlhor. 

Pink Bizarre — I, Mr. Foiilstonc; 2, H. D Cook*-, 

Scailct Flake — 1, Leighton’s Atlas, Col. rullerton; 2, Mudamo Mora, Col. 
FiiUcrloii. 

Rose /'VoAc— Queen Adelaide, Mr. Thorpe; 2, M t*s. Branson, (T. Wood- 
head, gardener). 

Purple Flahe—], Mr.s. Branson; 2, lion. Mrs. Co''hranc. 
lied Picoiee. — 1, Will Slukdy, Mr. Thorpe; 2, Martin's Prince George, 
Mr. Jackson. 

Purple Pieoiee.—l , rollotths Triumph, Col. Fullerton ; 2, Mr. W. L. Crowther, 
Yellow Picoiee. — 1, Seedling, M. Tasburgb, Esq. (— Wood, gardener) ; 2, 
Seedling, M. Tasburgh, Esq. 

Self — 1, Seedling, M. Ta-sburgh, Esq ; 2, Seedling, Mr. Jackson. 

Dahlias.— ‘B est Pan of Six. — Lord Liverpool, Agrippina, (ineen of Dahlias, 
Zebra, Queen of Belgium, Criterion, Mos.srs. Croa-dcr. 

Scarlet. — Countess of Liverpool, Mr. Jackson; White, Jving of Whites, 
Dr. Bower; Rose, Queen of Roses, Mrs. Bulmer; Striped, Seal's Invincible, 
Mr. Appleby; Dark, Lady Fitzharris, Mr. Milan; Purple, Purpurea perfecta, 
Mr. Appleby ; Orcatye, Formosissima, Dr. Bower; Shaded, Belladonna, 
Mrs. Branson; Yellow, Queen of Yellows, Dr. Bower; Crimson, Barratt’s 
Susanna, Mr. Milan; LUac, Mr. Foulstone; GUthe, M. Tasburgb, Esq; 
Jftemone, H. Cooke, Esq.; Single, Lady Cooke, (H« Seaton, 'gfodoner) ; 
Tipped, Agrippina, Mr. Appleby ; Red, Mrs. Bnlmer, 



£4 HiscBimsors 

SHOW or CABHATIOHS NEAR WOLTRRBAStRTON. 

At a Meeting bpld at Ounsdale, Womboiirn, near Wolrerhampton, oil the 
SSTth of July lust, the following prizes for Carnations were adjudged 
Premier Prize-*- Vulie of Deron&hire, Mr. Abner Balloeh; 

Scariei JSiearres,--1, DuTcb of Devonshire, Mr, Partridge ; 2. Seedling, Mr. 
Aston; 3, Seedling, Mr. Bullocit; 4, Kinfare Hero, Mr. Aston; 5, Wild’s 
Perfection, Mr. Walford; 6, Seedling, Mr. Bullock. 

Crimeon Biearrce, — I, Seedling, Mr. Bullock; 2, Spitfire, Mr. Kicklin; 3, 
Seedttng, Mr. Walford; 4, ditto, Mr. Aston; 5, ditto, Mr. Walford; 6, ditto, 
Mr. Aston. 

Scarlet Flakct, — 1, Bishop of Gloucester, Mr. Elliott; 2, Seedling, Mr. 
Bullock; 3, Stanley’s lJuion, Mr. Richards; 4, Rob Roy, Mr. Downing; 6, 
Lydia, Mr. Jones ; 6, Fair Kllen, Mr. Aston. 

Pmi 7 >/c P/oAm.—I, Bollcrophou, Mr. Aston; 2, Squtro Clarke, Mr. Wal- 
ford; 3, Cl»'(»p'j.ra, Mr. RiclumlK; 4, Turner’s Princess, Mr. Aston; 5, Seed- 
ling, Mr, Pnrind 'e; fi, Hosaiuond, Mr. Bullock. 

Pink Phkex — 1, Lady (.rcy, Air, Walford; 2, Sir George Crewe, ditto; 

Mr. Aston; 4, Ilow’o's Princess, ditto; 5, Seedling, Mr. Elliott ; 
<>, J.uey Maria, Mr. Bullock. 

Ped Picoteee , — 1, Vulcan, Mr. W. Wallace; 2, Sir Thomas, Mr. Walfo-d; 
3, Miss Bovau, Air. Downing; 4, Prince George, Mr. Partridge; 6, Elliott, 
Mr. ElUiott; 0, Bird’s WiUiaiu the Fourth, Mr Walford. 

Purple ih'ctdtff.'!.— 1, Isaiudla, Mr. Walford; 2, Miss Emma, Mr. Wallace ; 
8, Beauty of NorUianipton, Mr. Walford; 4, llecior, Mr. Ast-.n; 5, Moo.u- 
raker, Mr. Wallace; 0, Drucella, Air. Aston. 


liEEKRENCE To THE EMBElJ.lSlIMKNTS. 

1, Chn/wnfhemim indicutit, varUtp.^Thv Sulphur Yellow. Tla« kind is 
also called Early Yellow, .Sulpl'o.ren, Siilphurea Superba, Brimstone, and 
Straw coloured. It is one of the most graceful and handsome flowering 
kinds, and raorils a pl«c(' in cver\ coUeelion. Jt comes into bloom at an 
early periiul, bcfiu- all otiieiN excepting the quilled white. ''Ihc flowers have 
a very strong Clnunoniilo scent. The leaves are very deeply iiidonted, hav- 
ing the h»hcs very di.stinct fnnu each other, and the sorratturcs ore sharp 
pointed. This kind WHS introduced into this ccninlry from China by Iho 
late Tiioai \s Evans, Ktu]., of .Stejmey, having boon brought over fur him by 
Captain Ufnrv Wilson. 

3. C\ indkumj var. Wheeler. <i Sanguinca. 

8, C. indicttnit ror. Wheeler's Expanded Crimson, Both the latter kinds 
ar« hyl)^id^,rocetltl^ raised in this country. They aro a most valuablo addi- 
tion to this plea-siiig tribe of autumnal flowering plants. All the kinds may 
bo readily obtained at most of the public nursery establishments, at a very 
moderate charge. Being of easy culture, the win lo tribe recommend tboin- 
aelves to every lover of flowers. We cultivate about sixty kinds, and tho 
varieties in cedour otid form of tiowora produce a most striking and beautiful 
eflect. 


ELOmcULTlTRAI. CALENDAR FOR J.ANVARY. 

DAilLtA$.-^Seed slmuld bo sown any time about the latter end of thd 
month or early In the next. The old roots should bo poth^ and placed in a 
hotbed frame, or stove, for early flowering, or raising by slips. 

Ro&Es. — T hose growing tn pots, if placed in the stove, will bloom about 
the latter end of Muw'h. 

Tvtipa.— The l>edswUl f^uiie •beiteringfrom severe etormi n/hall^nfla 
lio., if auch occur. 
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FEBRUARY 1st, 1830. 


PARI’ 1. 

ORIGINAL CO U M 1' N I C A T I O N S . 

ARTICLFi I. — A New Arrangement of the Douhle^ow-- 
ered Chinese Chrgmnihemmm^ with a simple Method 
of Cultivating that beatUi/ul Tribe of Plants, By 
Mr. J. Martin, Gardener to J. S. PoujvrjfiP, Esq. 
M.P., Winchester. 

Having derived both ainusenicnt and instruction from your 
useful and inleresting i)ul)l’ cation, llie FloricuUural dahinet, (to 
which I have been a subscriber from its cominenccment,) and 
fecUug desirous of promoting the object for which it is intended, 
t herewith send you a list of my collection ol’ Chrysanthemums, 
with the simple method I jiractice in their cultivation. I have 
some most beautiful varieties, which Mr. Haworth does not 
mention in Vol. L, p. 7G, &c. ; but which, I tliink, highly merit 
a jdace in your Cabinet. 

I observed in Vol. II., p. 1G3, that Mr. Fhkderick made an 
inquiry, respecting the season for transplanting the Chrysanthe- 
muni, so as to ensure a good bloom the following autumn ; and as 
I have not yet seen any answer to his inquiry, I recommend to 
him the method of treatment I have practised, and which I here 
describe ; and I am quite convinced that if it is properly attended 
to, it will ensure him a good bloom, atid in fact answa* tlie utmost 
expectations. 

Soil , — The soil I use is a very simple mixture, and might be 
easily obUdlSed. It is oue-half good rotten dung, from an old 
IV. K 



id ON DO0BLB-FLOWEBEI> CHINESE' CHlltSANTIIEMOBis. 

encumber bed, and one-lN0jf yelloir loam. This I mix well toge- 
ther some lime before I use it for potting in. 

C%Utivalion>—khoxii ihc^drst week in April, I take off suckers, 
always choosing the strongest, but moh dwarfy, suckers for that 
pur|>ose. I take as many of each raiiety as I think I shall want to 
flower, never keeping less than two plants of a sort. These suckers 
I plant, one plant in a 48-sized pot, in the compost above described. 
After I have potted them, I place them in the shade, for about a 
fortoigbt, till the roots have got well established in the pots. I 
then remove them to a south aspect, where they get the sun the 
most part of the day. 

I have sometimes known some of the sorts not throw up a sin- 
gle sjicker. When this happens, I always turn the old plant 
out of the pot that it flowered in, and beat off the ball of soil ; 
then trim off the long fibrous roots, of which the pot never fails to 
be full, and again repot the old plant, and place it along with the 
other pots. After 1 have done potting, I give them a good water- 
ing, to settle the earth round the plant, and in about a week they 
begin to make fresh shoots. About .Tune 1 repot them into 32- 
sized pots, always taking care to keep them well w*atercd. After 
I have repotted them, 1 cut ofl* the top of every plant according 
to the height I w'ish to bloom tliem. If I wish for tall plants, 1 
only just take off the extreme tops ; but if 1 want dwarf plants, 
(which I think are most desirable in j)ots,) I cut them off very 
low, always taking care to leave three or four joints below the cut. 
These tops, if put into a bed where there is a little heat, will 
easily strike root, and make very handsome plants. I have taken 
cuttings off as late as the latter end of J uly ; these cuttings, when 
struck, make beautiful little blooming plants about a foot high, 
and covered wdth foliage quite down to the pot. After I have 
potted them into 32’s, I frequently water them with manure water : 
this I believe to be very beneficial to the plants. About the last 
week in July, I repot them again into 24-sized pots, always using 
the same compost as above described. About the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1 shift them into 16-sized pots to bloom. The only ex- 
ception is with the plants that ate struck late : these 1 bloom in 
82^s. When any kind is scarce, it can be increased by cutting 
down the old plant when it is out of bloom, cutting in the shoots 
to short lengths, and "filing them into a bed whei^ .flbere is a 
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little heat. Cow muat be taken to the ^wer end pC ^ 

cutting close under a joint. * ^ ' * 

I now . subjoin a Ust of my collection of Chrysanthemums^ 
arranged according to their several colours, wkh a description^ of 
a few vomties, so iu: as I am acquainted with them. 

Yellow-coloured Flowers^ 

1 Sulphur Yellow. 

2 Sup^b Clufjered Yellow. 

3 Tasseled Flamed Yellow. 

4 Quilled Yellow. 

6 Tasseled YeJlow. 

6 Golden Lotus Flowered. 

7 Golden Yellow. 

8 Park’s Small Yellow. 

9 Windsor Yellow, 

10 Indian Yellow. 

II Warratah Yellow. 

12 Semi-double Beep Yellow, or Pale Quilled Orange. 

13 Changeable Yellow. — This fine variety is as the name im- 

plies, the blossoms at first appearing of a rich copper co- 
lour, and, as the flowers expand, changing to a pure yellow ; 
and although only of the middle size, appearing rather late, 
they make a very pleasing appearance, standing the wea- 
ther well, and becoming much paler by age. 

IVhile-coloured Flowers, 

14 Superb White. 

15 Tasseled White. 

16 Changeable White. 

17 Indian White. 

18 Paper White. 

19 Semi-double Quilled White. 

20 Quilled W^hite. 

Purple-coloured Flowers, 

21 StaiTy or Changeable Puriflc. 

Expanded Light Purple. 

Quilled Light Purple. 

Ttvsseled Pur|jie, cr Old Red. 

Brown Purple. 

Lald^^^illed Purple. 
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Vurple^oloured Flmvcrs^( continued ) . 

Rosy Purple. 

Wheeleriana, or Wbcclers Purple. — Of s»hoftish growtli, 
and flowers In the middle season of its group. The flowers 
are of a rosy purple colour, and the shape is soniewliai 
remarkable. Tl»e exterior petals are rather long, and 
sometimes will exjiand, hut they arc generally quilled. 
The interior ones arc short, quilled, and forked. Each 
quill is divided at the top into five points, and the top of 
each point is slightly tipped with white. Its flowers arc 
rather largo, and \cry hcautiful. The foliage is imich 
larger than any other variety of the Chinese Chry.santlic- 
mum that I am acquainted with. It is a very dislirict 
variety from all olliers, and is very uncommon. 

29 The Purple. — Of shortish stature, with pure purple, ex- 

panded, early flowers ; and when full blown, is very Astci- 
likc, shewing a considerable disk. 

Rom* or Plnk-cohured Flowers, 

30 Quilled Pink. 

31 Clustered Pink. 

32 Quilled Flamed Pink. 

33 Rose or Pink. 

34 Pale Pink. 

35 Dwarf Pale Hose. 

36 Semi -double Quilled Pink, 

37 Fla! Pink. — Of middle size in stem and flowers, but raihev 

late in blooming, witli expanded well-formed double flowers/ 
Blusk-colou red Flowers, 

38 Eaily Blush. 

39 Curled Blush. 

40 Blush Rnnunciilus. 

41 Clustered Blush . — \ line-formed, eavly-flowering variety, 

producing its very dtHible blossoms in clusters, on shortish 
firm footstalks, making a very neat appearance, and form- 
ing a distinct variety from the Stany Blush, hereunder 
mcntioiicd. 

42 StaiTy Blush, — Tliis rather tall and beautiful variety flowers 

in the middle season very abundantly, Tlic exterior pe- 
tals at first appear few iu number, but soon e^i^pand, aud 
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become more double ; when fall blowii^ it resembles a 
bUiBh-coloiired tassel. The foliage of the plant is sltigU' 
hirly shaped* being very long and narrow* of a dark -green 
colour. It is a desirable variety in a. genera] coilection. 

; ^ftjf '-colonred Fhmers. 

43 Changeable Palo llulV. 

44 i»ale BiifL 

45 Pale variety of Palo Ibiir. — A s]>ort only from ibe preoccliiig, 

but now an ef I nidi shed variny, a!jd nunt* beautiful tbau its 
parent. The dowers are large, j»:iler, luorc doiiblti, and 
more sliowy. The sUilmv of the ]>hint is lull, flowering in 
tlu" middle seo^son. 

4f» Orange or Hud’ 

Lila c- colottreJ Flo wen, 

47 Ttisseled Lilac, 

48 Curled Lilac. 

10 J.arge Late l.ilae, 

Ued-coloun d Flowers 

60 Ci(»]d-hortlcred Red. 

51 Two-eoloured lied. 

62 Saiiguiuea, or Expanded Ued. rhis njagnilicenl, fiiioco- 

louml variety is of tall sialiire in its group, jnoduciiig its 
blossoms in eliisiers, on firm uprigbt footstalks ; and al- 
t}ioUi;]i tlie flowers are but a little belter than lialf double, 
and (»nly of the middle size, it lias a most animated ap^ 
pearaiK-e, ])osscssing a colour pt‘euli;>r to itself. It flowers 
early and freely, and I should think this is a very likely 
variety t(» pvodue.e seeds of the nio.-l ]>romising kind.-- - 
fSee figure in the Fluriculiueal Fahinel for January; the 
drawings of this and the otljer two \ arieties were taken 
from speeiiuens sent us hy Mr. iMaui jx. — Cond. | 

(, 'rimson -eoltuieed Flotvct'b. 

63 Expanded Crimson. 

54 JCarJy (’riiusoii, 

Oranf/e colottrnf Flotters. 

66 Lorge Quilled Orange. 

60 Scmi-doubled Quilled <Jrange. 

So lawn -adottml Wi / . 

67 Quilled >Sa]inoiL 
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. Broym^eoloured JFiowerf,. 

jSpanish Brown. * - . 

, Spipi-double Small Brown-Aowered Japan. Tliis is ono of 
the very dwarfest and smallest Aoweiing varieties in the 
whole collection^ sending up its small red^h-brown blos*^ 

, soins singly^ not more than half double, and son^e pearly 
single. It dowers in the middle season, or J^r, and 
makes but a poor appearance. I conceive it to be a dis- 
tinct species, owing to its very small leaves and flowers. 

J regret to say that there are fonr varieties numbered in my 
list of which 1 am not able at present to give a full description* 
not having long possessed them ; but I shall be happy to uotico 
them at some future time, when I hope to be able to describe 
them more accurately. In the meantime, I shall be glad to solve 
any query that may be made on the Chrysanthemum, as far os 
my limited knowledge will permit. John Martin. 

Winchester, Deo, 20th, 1835. 


ARTICLE II . — On the CnUure of the Cyclamen Persi-> 
cum. By Louisa Harrikt. 

Your valuable little work, the Cabinet, having affonied me 
both amusement and instruction, I feel unxious to contribute my 
mite of iuforination to its pages. Perceiving in iho April Num- 
ber, (Vol. HI.) tliat at page 01 a correspondent savs a few obser- 
vations on the culture of Cyclamens would be acceptable, and not 
having seen the ([uery answered, I send yon the folllowing extract, 
w*hich you will perceive 1 have copied from the Horticuttural Re- 
yHter, which W(3rk I took for the first three years, until the CabU 
net appeared, which suited me better, being more interesting and 
usofnl. 

" The Cyclamen Persienm begins to shew its flowers early in 
the year, and is in beauty throughout the months of March and 
April. As soon as the flow‘ers fade, the pots are placed on their 
sides (as a caution against their being watered ) in a corner of the 
greenhouse. In August the roots are taken out of the pots, and./ 
the earth adhering to them bfing first carefully shaken off, they 
are planted in an open, but aheltered border of the garde|l^ where 
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thej are allowed to retliain until the cold foi^bodes frost ; they are 
then taken up, the dbres being* carefully preserved, and arc put 
intd pots proportioned to the size of each root ; the croWd' of the 
plant is well covered with earth, and the compost used consists of 
two parts leaf-mould, one ditto sandy peat, one ditto uahea of 
htitut vc^tables, and a small portion of thoroughly rotted dung. 
The plants thus potted are then arranged in a cold frame, and 
plunged to the rim in coal ashes ; in mild weather the gloss is 
. taken off ; but by night, protection from frost, and by day from 
cold and rough wind, is indispensiblo. On the flowers appearing* 
the plants are removed to the greenhouse, and are placed as near 
the windows as possible, to have the advantage both of sun and 
air ; they arc abundantly watered with soft water, of the same 
temperature as the atmosphere ihcv are growing in ; the leaves 
also are occasionally well sprinkled ; but this operation is gone 
through in the morning, and the windows of the house are imme- 
diately opened, olberwiso the leaves would drop off*, and the roots 
decay. The pots are w'ell drained with pieces of brick. The 
dividing the roots to increase the stock of plants, is bad. The 
roots are a long time recovering the wound thus given, and do not 
afterwards flower so strong. Young plants arc obtained very easily 
from seed.” Louisa Harkibt. 

Buckinghamshire, Dacetnher, 183t^. 


ARTICLE III. — Remarks on the Culture^ Sfc, oJ[ the 
Azalea, liy Mr. Cii. Va\ Gki:rt, Nurseryman 
and Florist, St. Willebrord, Antwerp. 

The Azalea is a well-known plant throughout Belgium, and 
forms one of the most splendid decorations of the flower garden. 
It is generally considered to be the most beautiful genus of the 
hardy shrubs. Its neat form and bushy growth, the vast profusion 
of its flowers, the extensive variety and splendour of colours in 
the flowers, their appearance at a season when few other flowers 
are in bloom, and the little trouble which the plant requires when 
grown in a suitable soil and a good situatiqp, — all comhiiie to 
cause the plant to be much admired, ^ught after, and introduced 
into 800 % every pleasure garden in Belgittm. 
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Tiio .vurWUes of this handsome goims are very ntnneroiis, and 
hav^ ^been rawed in a short period. Twenty years since < thei'e 
wefe only a few very inodenito species, having sniall insignilicaut 
flowers. Ten years since the A» poniica arrived in this country, 
and sold at a most extravagant price, its beauty very highly 
t‘\'tolIed ; this species became tli<* parent of a vast variety^, 

1 think it deserves to b(* recorded to the lionour of a baker, one 
M. Moutif-u, tbal. devoting hi„' leisure hours U> tlic study apd 
]>arsuit of Floriculture, ho, by inipregiuitioii of diderent kindfty 
was the lirst to raise n<»t only the first hybrid, but nearly all the 
su}>erb vaiielies which are now dispersed and cultivated ho exten- 
sively throughout Ihiropc. After having most stu ccssfully raised 
iiuiuerous varieties from A. poniica mul cafenf/nlaccft, he imjireg- 
nated tlie A. poniica with the jiollen of A. viscom. This co-mix- 
ture alTovded a greater reward tlian was anlici]>aletl, and the pro- 
duce was the foundation of a new and very distinct set ti(»n — that 
of the larJirea* In this class is displayed all 1 he variations of 
which the A'/ailca is capabb-, and it coin])rise ; tliosc varieties 
wlncli arc most adniircil and esteemed by amal<’urs and gardeners. 
Having raised sueli an immense \aricty of kind", ami jiulging as 
many were raised as could la* rlassificd, M. Mduthcu resolved to 
give up hybridizing, conelnding that li» pursm* tb(‘ practice would 
only perplex the classlllerition. I observe, bowt'vcr, that other 
]>er$oii.s have now taken up the practi(*e, and , omc distinct and 
handaomu varieties havv heon tin* ivwanl of snob atlciiiion. 

In tile commencement of the preceding observations, I slated 
that the genus Azalea reipiired but little trouble when once jno- 
])orly planted. 1 shall, therefore, add some ])ariiculars respecting 
its culture. 

Silmlion. — If a garden be high and dry, select a situation 
where there is a lYri/ JWr admission of air, but it must be wholly 
shoaled by trees or walls. If the garden be low and damp, select 
a situation where there will be the best circulation of air, and 
about half shaded. 

SoiL — Take out a fool deep of the natural soil of the place, and 
fill it wiili the Ibl lowing compost: — Loaves well decayed Jind rot- 
leu, and which liav^^not been submerged. The best kind is pro- 
duced from the Oak. If this cannot he had, take decayed turf, 
with a third part of that dry rottenness which is found in trees, 
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paorticiilftTly in iho ttutiks of old willows, ntid which has been well 
dried befibra nsing. Either of the above are good for the purpose, 
but I prefer the former. With either of thetn, mix a tenth *^rt of 
sea sand for the humid situated garden or pla^c, and the sain# pro- 
portion of a loamy soil for a dry garden, &c. In suclif^d' soil 
the plant# will flourish so as to bloom amazingly. 

Some taste as to arrangement of the kinds and colours is re- 
quired, so as to produce ibe greatest cflect ; this the cultivator will 
dfinilbtless attend to, so that a specifv*ing of the kinds will be neces- 
sary for me to add. J shall, therefore, shortly send a list, with 
colours of flowers, height of growth, &c. of the most superior kinds 
which I cultivate in niy nursery grounds. 

(*H. Van Gbsrt. 

Nov. %% 1835. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the Culture of Orchideous Plants. 
By A CoU.NTJli' I'’|,01UST. 

(CONTIM’ED FROM PACi: 0.) 

Oncidioms. — T he greater ])art of this genus are highly beautiful 
flowering plants. The flowers are produced in braucliiiig panicles, 
containing a considerable nuinlier of ilowers upon each. The plants 
are of easy ciiUure, grow very freely, and hlooni very profusely. 
The whole species deserve a j>lao« in every collection. 

1. Onciiiium allissimum. The tallest growing. As the name 
imports, the flower stem reaches to a great height ; with ino it has 
extended to twelve feet, and iiuincrously branched. The flowers 
are of a flue yellow, spotted with brown. It blooms in August and 
September. 

2. O. amplialuni. This sjiecies is a most profuse bloomer, pro- 
ducing its fine blossoms upon a branching raceme of considerable 
size. The flowers are very showy, yellow, slightly spoUetl with 
brown. Blooms in February and March. 

3. harbatum. The bearded flowered. I'he flower stem rises 
to near two feet high, bearing a panicle of yellow flowers, which 
are singularly pretty. It blooms in April and May. 

4. O* Hcomutum, The two boxned. This kind produces R 

TOT,. IV, If 
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many flowered pantde of flowers of a gree^lfli yelloW' colonr, 
spotted and masked with brown and red. It grows freefly ; and 
{though the flowers are not so showy as some others of the genns, 
they are, nevertheless; very handsome. Blooms in May and J une. 

bifolium, The two-leaved. The flowei^'^re of a pretty 
yellow colour, produced upon a panicle, which rises a|jg>ut nine 
inches high. Tt is an ornamental species. Blooms in June and 
July. 

6. O. Carihaffiniensis, The Carthaginian. The flower stem 
reaches to six feet high, and produces a profusion of flowers. They 
are not of a very splendid colour, being of a reddish-green, but, 
nevertheless, arc very pretty. Blooms in May and June. 

7. O. ciliatnm. The eye-lash flowered. 

8- 0. crispitm, 'i He curled flowered. The flower stem has 
reached three feet high wiih me, producing immerous blossoms of 
a browuifih-ycllow colour. As tlic name imports, Ihcj flowers are 
much curled. Tlioy are very lunidsome. Blooms in .1 une. 

9. O. dimricalumt Tlu' branching flowered. The flower stem 
rises two feet high, and produces ahundaiiee of blossoms ; they are 
of a grccuish-yellow, with red spots. It is a very pretty flowering 
kind. Blooms in .Inly and August. 

10. (h flexuomnu Tiic binding flowered. A very neat and 
liand.sonic flowering species, the flower stem rising three feet high, 
and producing numerous bright yellow blossoms, slightly spotted. 
It is of easy culture. Blooms in July and August. 

11. O. juneijolium, llii^'h leaxed. The flower stem rises near a 
foot high, and the flowers arc a pretty yellow* colour, appearing 
very ornamental. It blooms in June and July. 

12. O. llarrUonia. I'liis is a very handsome species, which 
was found hv Mr. William Harrison, on the Organ Alountains, 
in Brazil. The plant is readily distinguished by its fleshy , slightly 
channeled recurved leaves, each of w’hich is placed upon a little 
pseudo bulb. The panicle of flowers extends about a foot long^ 
and they are annngcd in a very graceful manner. The flowers arc 
of a bright yellow, spotted with red-brown. 1 have grown it very 
finely in moss and rotten wood, and equally so, in turfy peat mixed 
with broken potsherds. Blooms in April and May. 

13. O. Lanceanum* This is a very showy, flowering species. 
X have a small plant which has bloomed profusely. The handsome 
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yellow flowers^ slig|i(ly siK)tted, prodociog « very ])leasing eflSecU 
Tke plant appears easy culture. Blooms iu August and Sep- 
tember. , 

14* O. L&mnianum> This species is very curious as w|U as 
proUy* The Il0w^ stem rises about six inches liigh^ prodiM^Og u 
lew neat Jipwersi about six or eight; they are of a bright yellow 
•jotted with red. Blooms iu May and June. 

15. O. luriduM, The darkish flowered. The flower stem rises to 
three feet high with iin% and produces panicles of olive green 
coloured flowers, which have a linguJur appearance. Blooms in 
Febrinry aud March. 

It). O. pumilum, I’he dwarf. 'J’ho flower stem rises to about 
six indies high, producing a panicle of yellowish green flowers# 
which iorins a pretty aj>]»earanco. Blooms iu June. 

17. O. papilio, The Butterfly j>litul. The flowers of this kind 
are of a most singular structure, as the name iinj)orts, resembling 
a butterfly. The flowers are protluccd singly, each upon a long 
stem, rising two feet high ; they ore of a bright orange-yellow, 
spotted uith a rich red-brown. It ought to be iu every collection, 
Blooin.s in March. 

18. O. pulchelluviy The handsome. One of the most handsome 

of the genus, the delicacy of the flowers is superior. The flow'd* 
stem is abotil ten inches high, producing a profusion of flowers 
being white tinged with yellow atid This kind deserves a 

place in every collection. The blossoms are highly fragrant. 
Blooms in July and Augii.'jt. 

19. O, ieirapcdaluvif The four j)etalled. Tl»o flower stem rises 
about one foot high, producing a paisicle of hh< ly yellow flowers* 
It is an elegant kind. Bloonis in July and Atigust. 

20. O. friqueirnm, The three, angled stein. Tlie stems are 

triangular, six inebe’^ ])roduciiig a panicle of pretty yellow 

flowers. It is an oniavncntal kind. Blooms iu Septeuibcr. 

21. O. varieyatum, The variegated flowered. This kind is a 
very ornamental floweriug one, the stem rising two foet high, aud 
producing numerous greenish-yellow flowers, bloouiing in Juno 
and July. 

In addition to the above uamed twenty- one species, 1 have re- 
ceived three othcr.s (said to be new) without any specific name 
They have not bloomed with me. When they do, f if a new species) 
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tbe|MtiKticulari> respecling ihetn shall be sent % insertion in tho 
CtMneU 

4^Moa#'of the genus is of easy culture, growing freely in pots with 
tsuarly peat soil, iutermixed with broken potsherds. Tiiey will 
iilsoifrow well if lied to a piece of wood, with #e bark u}>oa it, 
(if slightly decayed the better,) and suspended in tbo slqve ; cars 
is required to have u good deal of moisture, by watering the 
&c. where tliey are tljiis grown. The JiiUterfly plant does well 
in this way, as does O. Ilarrisonia, llexuosLim, ampliatuni, diva- 
ricatum, crispuin, and bifolium. Wheji I fasten the plant at first 
to the wood, 1 attach a portion of moss thereto, and to the lower 
part of the plant ; this aids the roots in striking sooner, and thus 
facilitates its growth. This mode of tveatnicnl lias a singulai* ap- 
pearance, hilt the panicle of flowers has never been so vigorous 
with me as in pot culture' ; but wlien practised it gives a pleasing 
variety for notice. It is well worth adopting, as all the kinds are 
easy of incrouse, and ami»ly repay by the produce of flowers. 

The general ohservatious, at the commencement of this jiaper, 
in respect to culture, art' jiavliculavly observable in respect to the 
treatment of the Oncidiums. 1 fitul that during tlje hot iiartof the 
summer, that is, IVom the end of May to the cud of Augijsi, the 
])lant8 re(piirc a slight shade. I have a Vine jdanted at the end of 
my Orchidcic house, j)urposcly for the fine foliage to create a shade 
during the })eriod named. In procuring a shade by this moans, 
ilie Vino docs not coim* close to the toj) of the liouse, but light is 
admitted liberally lln're, and u few intermediate openings are al- 
lowed, by thiuaing out some of the leaves in a suitable degree. 

The period of flowering, as given to each kind, is that in which 
they have usually bloomed with jm*, when potted in spring ; but 
plants may be forwarded or retarded by placing them in a low or 
high temperature, and giving them rest at difl’ereut seasons. 

A Country laoBisT. 

(TO DU CONTINCKI).) 


ARTICLE V . — Ou i he Culture of the Tree Rose* By 

Rosa. 

As very considexiibk interest has been excited in the fioricul- 
vtund ckiw of the community^ in consequence of the introduction 
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of the RTttele^ o% JiCoses which hare apji^red in the Cuhinei ; 
and as no reinarkaTiave becti inserted on the inode of forming 
that most ornamental appendage to a shrubbery, die Tre#(or, hs 
it is sotnctiines called. Standard) Rose, I am induced to fend 
some observotidlis upon the formation and culture thereof, ^^iSThey 
are the result ]of my own successful practice. ' An eminent nuv* 
seryman, a gi'eat ilo^e cultivator, gave me the tirst hints on the 
subject ; and 1 have pursued tlie saau* treatment with satisfaction 
to myself. In the course of experiineni I have made some im- 
provement in the practice. 1 shall, therefore, send, for insertion 
in the Cabinet from time to time, tiiecour.se of treatment 1 pursue 
from first to lust. 

Seketioh of Stocks to bud, ^c, upon . — Any time from tlie end 
of Oclober lo the middle of Kebruurv, jdants of the wild English 
Rose are procured. I lind, however, that the earlier the belter. 
There are several varieties of .'Stocks lo he had : those I prefer 
being far the best, and of a very upright growth, making shoots 
nearly half an inch in diameter, and growing several feet high in 
one season. Tlio colour of such is either wholly green barked, or 
green slightly tinged with brown. Tiio ri])e fruit of both i.s of a 
long Ryal shape, The.'io kinds are generally to met with in 
plantations or woods, and occasionally in bodges. There is a 
spreading, bnshy-growing kind, which has a red bark, and a small 
roundish fruit : this I find does not answ er near so well ns the 
others, — the buds not Uiking so freely, nor, if they lake to uniting 
at all, do they grow so kindly aftorward.s. 

In getting up the wild stocks, I have always given strict orders 
to niy gardener to get them up with a.s much length of root as 
convenience would admit. Tliis attention is tircessary in order 
to get some fibrous roots ; and, after all, it will often occur that 
not a single fibrous root will be found upon the main root.s. They 
are, however, very free to grow under cut her circuinsiaiice ; only 
the former ones afford the advantage of making more and stronger 
lateral shoots the first season, and also better-placed shoots for 
budding upon. 

Stocks of dififerent sizes and heights are procured, in order to 
suit a vigorous, orle.s8 so, growing kind, to be inserted by budding, 
and to have some worked from two to hve feet high. Care is taken 
to gel such stocks as are free from large knots, some such being 
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fotmd upon the stocks when of several years' growth. It certainly 
' ib the beauty of the tree, to have a straight free-growing 
skKsk, 

■ Bitving got up the stock«^ on a day that is not frosty, I have 
them brought as soon as convenient, that the tender roots may 
not be damaged b$r exposure to a cool air. 

In ]dantiiig them, I select a good soil about a foot deep, and 
have a portion of wclUrotted dung dug into it. The strongest 
growing kinds of stocks 1 plant in one piece of ground, and the 
less so in another. This is easily ascertained by observing what 
strength tho lateral shoots have previously grown, before removal. 
The necessity of this selection is reepnsite, because ii‘ a very vigo» 
roos growing kind wero inserted into a small stock, the bud would 
take all the support, and grow to a single shoot, or form a poor 
head* 

Before planting, 1 have the stocks dressed, cutting clean aw&y 
all lateral shoots to the height at which I wish the stock U> be kept, 
and cutting oiT the head about a quarter of an inch above a bud, 
in a sloping direction from the bud. Any damaged roots are 
finished with clean cuts, either by a knife or fine -toothed- saw. 
The lop cot of the stock I always cover over with a mixture of 
bees* wax and pitch, to keep out wet. 

The stocks are planted in rows at from two to three feet apart, 
arranging tho tallest in the back row, and the Ji^wer ones in the 
front proportionably. A trench being made, the roots are regu- 
larly disposed, and covered from four lo .six inches deep, treading 
the soil gently upon the roots, uud close nj) lo the stem, to fasten 
it properly. I then have a slake Axed so as to tie it lo its place, 
and prevent its being shaken wiih the wind. I have observed in 
some nurseries a long stick, fixed liorizonlally at the height of 
three feet, and to whicli the slocks were lied ; but ihi.s does not 
answer so well as each having a stqiarate stake to keep it in an 
upright position, the wind driving tliose secured in the cross-bar 
manner in a fulling direction. 

Nothing more is required till the stocks push shoots in March, 
or early in April. I shall, therefore, resen'e the next remarks for 
the March Number of the Cabinet* 

w 

•HtHfirAhin, Jtm, 6ih, 1836. 


Bom. 
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ARTICLE tike CuUimtion of German Asters. 

By Emily Armstbonge. 

Hartsrasb asked in the July Number of the Cabimt, 1834, 
FTould Gennati Aster Seed grow in the open ground, or must it he 
sown in a hot bed ? I answer, it will grow in the open ground, 
but the flowers will be poor and diminutive ; if he wishes for AStIbrs 
possessing beauty and magnitude, let him have the seeds sown in a 
hot bed in the middle of the month of March, and when sufficiently 
strong and large to transplant, remove them to the bed intended 
for their blooming in. The soil of this bed should consist of horse 
dung well rotted, and tinned, for the previous six months, to the 
depth of two feet in thickness, and trode level as subsoil; then 
over it, rich fresh strong loam, from an old ])a$ture, with a sixth 
part of leaf mould, twelve months incor])orated with the ashes of 
the top spit of a moory jtaslure part'd and well burnt, two feet in 
height over the subsoil ; by observing this plan, it will supersede 
Uic neccsity of removing the plants between the first sowing and 
final removing; and if thus treated, they will attain a great height 
and magnitude, and produce a mass of (lowers of a superior si^e : 
observe to liavc them well watered when transplanted, if the 
weather should jirovc dry, to enable them to strike freely. 

In the progress of my remarks on a llower garden, I stated. I 
would offer a fc>v remarks on the Culture of the Lobelia Cardinnlis. 
Having grown this splendid flower for several years, in various 
ways, to a.scertain the best, and yet, ul the same time, the easiest 
manner of cultivation ; I send you this short acroiiutof my method 
of treatment, more cs])ecially, as after j)erusing the eoinmunicationa 
of An Ardent Amateur and G. 11., myself, and many of your 
readers, who possess neither Stove, Hot-house, nor Green-house, 
would be deterred from the cultivation. If the plants should be 
left unprotected in the open ground during the winter season, 
they droop and finally decay early in llie spring season. Also on 
trial, 1 found the j>lants though well mulched around each root 
during the winter and spring months, with a flower pot inserted 
over the crown of the plants in frosty or rainy nights and days, 
yet they never reached a greater height than one or two feet, and 
was attended with considerably more trouble than this simple way. 
After the flower stalk has been cut down, which takes place ibbut 
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tb« latter part of October, remove the entire plant, including 
suckers, into large dower pots, with a ball of earth attached to 
each plant, sufficient to fill the pot; place the entire in any vacant 
sun-sbiny room, without fires in the room. The first week in tie 
March succeeding, take off the ofisets from the ^ent ])Iant, as 1 
am convinced spring is preferable to autumn. Iri the course of 
six weeks, have them removed into larger ])ots ; this caiis^ them 
to strike freely, when transplanted to the garden border, which 
should he airy, and yet sufficiently screened frtmi cold winds. 
This bolder should have been previously prepared with well rotted 
stable manure to the depth of three inches, w'ell trenched in, over 
it leaf mould, light mellow loam, pit sand, and yellow clay well 
incorporated six months previously, well sifted and raked, to the 
height of eight to twelve inches over the trenched dung. The 
border I choose in which to plant my roots is nearly level; 
this I prefer for the purjiosc of retaining u regularity of moisiurc, 
which sloping ground does not admit. By the above cultivation 1 
have had strong plants tlirowing up vigorous flower steins, to the 
height of six Jeet, covered with a profusion of flowers. Observe, 
during dry weather, to water them frequently, us they require a large 
portion ; check the growth of all weeds around each plant by repeated 
turnings of the upper surface. Emily Ahmstrongi:. 


ARTICLE Vll. — Designs for Flower Gardens, — No. II. 

Design ^rd. Coniinunicatcd by Amicus. 

Herewith I forward you several sketches of Flower Gardens, for 
insertiou in the CaUmt. 

The scale given with the plan, fg, 3. (see next page), will 
when laid out, occupy a space of twelve perclics, that is, three 
hundred and sixty-three square yards of ground. But, of course, 
the plan will be applicable to a somewhat less, or larger piece of 
ground, by altering the scale. 

The plant represents walks, box edgings, beds and clumps. 

1 have not specified any plants to occupy the beds, as these will 
vary, to suit the taste of the proprietor, or the situation the garden 
may be placed in. ^ isixcus. 

MUMmx, 1834 . 
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PART II^ 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS 

wntca WE HAVE noticed since OUR LAST. 


]. AgronUmma Hungeana^ Dr. Bi;ng£‘s Scarlet Campion. (Brit, Flow. 
Gard.) Synonym, I.j'clinis Bungeana. Class, Decandria; order, Pcntagy- 
nia. Natural order, Carvophylleas. The fij>wpr« of this very beautifol per- 
cninial species very much resembles those of Lychnis fulgons, but are larger, 
of a very fine scarlet, with a ftmnll white centre. The (lower is nearly three 
inches across, and has a showy a]»pettriince. 'J*he stem grows about a foot 
high, branching, unci eacli hruiich lerminateJ by a solitary flower. The 
plant is a native of Asiatic litissia, consequently (piite hardy, and will flou- 
rish in any good garden soil. Jt. was received into this ccnmlry by Dr. 
Neill, near Kdinhurgh, from Flotbeck Nurseries, ITamburgh. Tlie plant, 
flowered W'ith Dr. I.i .fuly, I83.i It is easily |>ropa gated hy cuttings, 

and by seeds which are produced abun*uintly. 'file plant ought to ho grown 
in every tlower-gaivlon. Dr. Hi Nc.n, niior whom it Is named, was the com- 
panion of M. LEOinioi it, in travelling over the Altai Alountaiiis. 

2. Aristohehia /ictana, Stiiihiug IJirthwort. 'J'lial very distiiiguiahed pa- 
troness of flori culture, Mrs. iSlAUiivvTr, Wiinbledon. near I.ondon, n*ceived 
this singular flouering plant from the We*^! I ndies, and during last summer 
it bloomed in the hotliouse <»f that lady, 'fin! •*! )Wrrs are large, about five 
inchc.9 arro.s«s, ^ery liandsoinelv spotted end ‘^•reuhed with wldtc, green, 
yellow, and purple. As its specific name implies, the flowers have a very 
dlsagroeahlo « ‘eni. The roliage ha« a aoblc sippearanee, being of a fine 
greon, heart-shaped, about eight inches long, ami of a proportionate breadth. 
Gyndiidria flcRaiidriu. Ari'-tulochiaccu-. Aristolochia, from ArhtuSf best, 
and hchUtf parturition; refening to medieinal qe ilities. 

3. Astragahth AloH!ipcs»uhvnts^ Mojitpeiier MilU-Vetch. (Maund's liof, 
Gard.) A very pretty lIo\^eriiig speeic'., ii nutivc of 1 ’ranee, blooming in 
June and .Tuly The (lower stem grows about ojm* fool high. The plant 
soon spn»ad«, so us to make n good siiscti pelcli, e.n.d when in bloom produces 
a showy appeurunee. 'I'he flowers are of a iosy-i»urplo colour. Heiug a 
hardy perennial, it merils .n jdar * in the flower-garden, or on rorkwork. 
The plant may ho obtained at most of the extensive nursery establishments. 
It was introduced iuti» this country in 1710. hut is still uncommon. Dia- 
delphia Docandrin. Leguininos'e. .\str.ngiilns, from A&ter, a star, and gala, 
milk. 

4. Cerrus Sapo’amis, >»Ai*MLf;ONV (\*reu«. {fiof. .Mag. 34*08.) The 
flower of this sj»ecie.s i.s much like flic Night-blooming ( ereus (C. grandiflo' 
niS), but appear.s lo be soiiiew hat larger. The prisscui species blooms in th« 
day, opening in the morning and closing iu the e\ening The flowers are 
idightly fragrant, similar to the above nameii species. It bloomed in the 
stove at the Edinburgh llounic liardeu, in September, 1833. The flowers 
are about eight inclu's long, and as nuicii across. I'lie outer petals arc ycl- 
low, and the inner ones of a pure white. Icosandria Monogynia, CactecB. 
Cereus, from cereus, pliant ; alluding to the shoots of some s)>eeies. 

5. Coreopsis corowafii, (Towned Coreopsis. (Bat. Mag. 3-160.) A very 
showy, handsome flowering annual plant, sent from the Texas by Mr. 
DnriiMOND, in 18,3.^>. The plants bloomed the same year, through summer 
and autumn. The flower.s are more than two inches across, of a fine yel- 
ow, liaving a handsome brown circle nearly midway up the pelala The 
plant grows about two feet high, and blooms profuse^. It deserves i 

in every flower-garden. As it will readily produce seeds, they < 
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be lo poiseeskm of most of tho K^ueral seedsmen. Syngeneaia Friistranoa. 
i'ompotitss. CoreopsiS) from /loris, a bag, and opsis^ resemblance i alluding 
to the seeds. 

6. Cosmelia rubra ^ Red- flowered. {Bot. Betj. 1822.) A very handsome 
flowering grt'cnhouse plant, introduced fr4>in New Holland. The flowers 
Are about on inch long, ventrtcose formt^d, of a pretty red colour. They 
very much resemble some of the finer sons of Ericas, at E. tumidu. 'I’he 
plant appears lo be like tho EpacrJs tribe of plants. Tho blossoms are pro- 
duced abundantly from May to .July. It deserves a plA<^o in every green- 
house It is grown by Messrs. r.ODni-iics, lli^cknoy Nursery. IVntandria 
Mouogynia. Epaoridaceae. ( osmelia, from A'ornito, to ornament; in allu- 
sion to its beauty. 

7. Daphne odurn^ mr. mhra^ ilt-d flowered IVagrant Hapline. {Brit, Flow, 

G'oreJ. 320) Synonym, (>. eanuabina. This pretty floworing vurioly was 
intiYHluced into this country iron* ( liina iu 1831, and has bloomed in the 
nursery of Mr. Gkoh<.l; near liULidoii, where, in a com- 

post of leaf- moulu, pea*. and sand, it grows very \igorousty. It is quite 
hardy, but doubtless, lilo* ihe i» t-lora .*f our grf‘t!iihtni«t‘s and eoiiservato- 
ries, the variety would succeed aduairabli m a similar habitation, w'here it 
would bloom fur several UKuitlis. Tho flow' :s «re of a pretty rod colour, 
and higUlv fragrant. ‘J’ho pltiuf merils u plaeolu every shrubbery, green- 
house, 4»r conservatory. t>ctauslriii Mouo^^ iiia. riiymelea*. Tho namo 
Daphne hits been given to ibe ]*r\**e‘nt genu-, in conse<iuence »»f its i-esom- 
bliijg the Laurus nobilis in 'ts leaves. 

8. Deudrobium dunsijlonou ^ DeiisO-lhiw-eivd. {Hot, liei/, 1828.) A very 
splendid flowering (b* hideous phinl, grov. n in ibo ctdloclion of Messrs. 
Loouiui^s. *riie phuu gnovs in v pendulous manner, about Iw'o feet long. 
The flowers aro numerously pro.Uie al up.>u a vaccn)e .il >iit ten inches huig ; 
they are of a haudhome yeliow eohmr, tied lualo* a \erv showy uppoarance. 
It deserves u place in every ci*lheiioii. tlyiirintiria .Afoiutndriii. Orchidote. 
Deiulrobiuui, fiom Dendron^ a t’ve, and hbt, to Itv**; groMing upon, 

9. llibi’i'ui Hosa i/wews/s, '';u>'‘'c flo\\cr« d CiiiOsrta Kos',' Mallow. (/Jof« 
Jifff. J82ti.> Although this spt.ei.v, is an idd i)ih;<{>ilato in the stoves of tl. U 
country, it is not near svt fre pie.*: to hts s«‘en us tii**uouhle flowering Undo. 
'J’he present spectes is very ha;id-ome; th ’ flower is huge, of a fine crimson 
colour, with the centiv darker. In its n!ni\»- country, (China,) this plant is 
employed for hclg -h. Allhough lo tic.* b.»uui‘.t, u tlouhlc llower of tho 
Hibiscus doci riiJt poss(--s much iuler^'st, yel to Ih.* .'nhnirer of a showy flow'er, 
tliH double ciimsou, bull’, vchou, and white varic-liv.. of this siinple flowering 
sj3ocios are very inter.' .tiug. 'Imi - lelplua Polyumhla. Malvucem. 

lU. t/isihfnla ciiltjuruo'a, Ibovny 1. asthenia. \ new hardy annual, 
blooming in June ami July when sow a early, ami late'- when sown accord- 
iugly'. The plant grow ^ hall ;i y.inl liigh. '**«■■ flowers uro single, 

about an inch across, of u pale \vli-iv, udour. JSyng . loaia FolygAtnia 8u- 
perflua. .\i»ieracen;. 

II. Liiiuin lonfftfltmim. Long llowered. Hot, Card,) This 

species was introduced from C hina iu 1820. itgr<vi»' from one to two foot 
and blooms in June and July. The flowers are wdiii 

13- Kieretnherpin cahjeinn, Larg«' calyxed. This singular flowering specie* 
is a naflvo of Buenos .^iyres. wliure it wus disrcovered on ihu i>ank8 of a river* 
by Mr. TvfiiiiniE, and by th.u ecntleinun ir.iusmifted to the (ilaigow Bo- 
tanic Garden in l83i. The plant has tho Ijahil of the Ihu uni is, and the 
flower that of the Xierenjbci'Li i. The iflaiit Jsub hioonsed i*i the garden of 
Dr. Neili,, CannonmilN, rsear EdinbsirgSi. 'i'iic flower h?i)s a uarrovr tub© 
near four inches long, whicis is of a Mjlphur- white colour. The limb of the 
fitrwer i» aboat an inch and a half across, a pure white, having a few stAins 
of rosy- purple. The plant grows freedy, and bloonrn profusely w'Uea.|p‘ 0 wn 
in the open borders during suuiincr. It svill not with.staiid the severities of 
wiuU^r, btit is readily iucroased hy cuttings or t.'dps. The olj!:! plants can ho 
easily preserved in winter, eitlior in a dry cool frame or gt-^nhouae* jpen- 
taodba MonogynU* Holumm, 
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13. Pimelea liguslrirnty Privet Joav«*d. {Bot, Reg. 1827.) Thi* rery n«wM; 
and pretty apecu's is cultivated Vy Mr. Lowr^ of the Clapton Nursery* near 
London. A native of Now South Walea, and of Van Dieman's Land* whore 
it grows to the height of three or four yards. 'I’he foliage is very neat, and 
when clothed with its uumeroua globose heads of white flowers, must have a 
very pleasing appearance. It will form a hardy greenhouse shrub in this 
rountiys snd w’ell deserves odinissioii tliere. It is readily increased by 
cuttings. Diandria Monogynia. Thyroeleaceie. 

M. PimeUa hiepida, Hispid flowered. {Hot. Mag, 3459.) A most beau- 
tiful flowering species, which ought to ho iij every greenhouse in the country. 
It is a native of New Holln'id. 1'lie flowers uro of a fine rose colour, and 
are produced in vast profusion. Iluth the tube and limh of each flower is 
clothed with hairs. The cupifatc heads of flowers are of a large size, and a 
plant a foot high is uniformly capabio of sliowing fortj* such heads of 
flowers. We expect the plant will find ibi v ay into all tho public nursery 
establishments. 

15. Pleurothallis piciOf Painted fl(*w*eri.d. ' Hot. lieg. 1825.) A small but 
pretty species, composing a tuft t»f two im bes high. 'I'b»‘ flower stems are 
produced numerously, rising about three incites high. 'I'hc flowers are very 
diminutive, of a greenish -whilo streaked wdtb red. M'c have seen it grow 
well, kept under a hcll-gluss. Messrs. Looniuns cultivate it in this tnan- 
ner. Gynaudrin Mouaiidria. Orchidctc. 

16. Troximum glaucmn, tflaucous-leavcd, ijlot. May.) Syiionvms T. 
cuspidatum, T. marginattiuj. A haidy lorihr plauL It doez, not produce a 
stem, hut tho flower stalks j'is(» fjom the ground. 'J'lio foliage rises from tho 
crown of the root, situihir to tho coittiuon Dundeiion. Tliu 60001 *$ are of a 
bright yellow, nooj* Ibree iiicheM across, nml betitg compound, inaku a very 
showy apfietirauce. 'fbe under side of the petals is Rlreakrd with lod. Tho 
plant hhioms from .Tune to August. S\ngci:cbia .iMiiiulis. Compo.sita«. 

17. Verbena ruyosoy WriuMcd b aved Vi r\uiri. I’ho flowers of this new 
species are very like V. \ci 5 osm, of n \iolcl < o)our, iiUtl bciitg produced in 
profusion, xnaku a \ery showy a}'pt‘;uauco. riic plant grows about two 
feet high, is a hardy pcnuniiul, of » a'-y cuUivaliiU), rcKdily increased either 
by cuttings or pulling the rtuds. 'i'ho ; resv'ul Npt'cies is cultivated in the 
Birmingham Botanic (lurden. liidvuatoi.i Augiospi’nuia. Verbenaectu. 

18. TVroniVo iuhiafoy I'ragrant w’hile dfwvf n-d bpi'^dwell. {Boi, Mag, 

3461.) Synonym, V. Derwent ia. A ve»v prettv giT»“iihoiiJ,o .<»pecies, a native 
of New Holland, and Ian Dieman .s i rind. JJonai.d Eeq. trans- 

mitted it to the Glasgow llotanic Gardi n. The flower steum rise lo.two feet 
high, each producing, at tlie top. sevciid erect racemes of rather large, 
white, flowers, it is a very pleasing addiiion to » collection 

of greenhouse plants. Wc hope it will sumn be extet.siveiy cultivated, if 
it increase as readily as the hardy kuu'R, this will unquebiiouahly bo the case. 
XHandria Monogvnia. Scropbularina 

There ni*e some new* species of Veivuiica yet unpublished, recently found 
by Air. CT:nmkgiiam in New Zealand : — 

1. Wepeelo^a, A very thov.y, i-pu .idiug, shri bhv species, growing from 
three to sis feet high, producing nuiuerou.s stems, crowmed with racemes uf 
purple-violet coloured flowers. Of all the plants which have been seui.fixun 
New Zealand, — oven the feplendid riitu.Mius, now so much admired in this 
country,— none are more frhowv and beautiful than the V. s.j>eciosa. M'hen 
introduced into this country, it wi’l u nio&t splendid acquisition to our 
gardens. Wo hope seeds of ;r v>ili m>i>u be transmitted, so that ere long 
our shrubberies may be ornamented with this line plant. 

2. r. tigusiryolia, Privet-leaved. A slender shrub, gi'oiring two feet high, 
producing numerous branches, teiwinaied by racemous spikes of whit© 
flowers. 

3. V. diotmi/oBa, Biosma-leaved. A slender twiggy* shrub, growing from 
three to twelve feet higli* 7 he numerous branches terminated by co- 
rymbs of many white flow srs, which make a very showy appearanee. 
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QUERIES. 

(js JUmtSi, Roses, shouttl bo obliged if any eontributor to the 

Cabinet nould gue a paper <»n raiding Roses from seed. JU 

ON TilE CtLiL’ui: OF l^LKiu Tankkuvilli.e.— I f 901110 coiTospondout of 
the Cabinel would give luo sitme iutoiuialton how to treat the Rletia 'raukur 
villittt, so as to cause U to pvtaluce iia. singular and splendid flowers, I idiould 
be icryliighly obli};til. I Urm* f'.'io' \iiy fine plants, but can not gel tlwui 
Id bloom. I Nhould iii'" bo gi.id of the bust iuikIo of treatiiient with /dnaibiir 
oifidtiiilis ((linger), so as lu obtain fiiio routs lu supply a family with. 
Jl^ellinfffun. J. R. W, 

(Jn THE IsTnoni’ciTos of thk Dahliv. — A subscribor tu Ibo r/oWcw/- 
(itral Cahinct^md a ruliivulor of the Riihlia, would be greallv «»liligi;d f««' tho 
inronnalioii, at what period this splendid genus was inlntiliicttil to our gar- 
dens, and by whom, l.ike the Tulip uf liollund, this beautiful flower, end- 
less in its hybrid varieiie**. i- becoming more and mom interesting and 
valuable, even as an articb* of toimuejvei and I think our gardens so tnuch 
indebted to the colleoUtr who innovlnced thi> m-blo plant, that sumo grateful 
notice should be taken of the ser.ice rembMed, by sornts honmirablo iiutnlioii 
of tho name, at least, for the Mi tropDiilan *■' i.iely of riorists and Atnaieuts. 
Land<*Hy Itk'lA. A, Z. 


rj:aiark.s. 

Os (.’APE Utui;' — I'lio I'loricultHral Cabinet f*.r the present month, (Nfor. 
18B6,) contains s<itiiu ciuptiries and rumarUs sigm d by A C'l i.tivatoh OF 
Caps lluuts, a beautiful cKish of flow«*nng plutils, wliicli I observe with 
])lcasure art' beginning to utlrti>'l general utliutioii. I aai a great admirer, 
Hud rather an cMtensivu cultivator of tiiem, fur my own anniKCMnonl; but I 
regret to say, that with the evcepiiou of the c^■i^p^l and Triehonoina 
cruenta, wliii h I received us a ]»re>eiit lust your IVimii liio Capo, f liavo nemo 
of tb*HK> tho Corrospoudent iiiqniret* for. However, I think it may bo of 
interest to look over u list of what 1 have. I therefore enclose one, and shall 
be happy to ex'chaiige any thing that, may strike him, or other readers, for 
any of the many varieties I have not aut. .A]>plieatluit (post paid) may be 

to the Editor of ihe i^loricnilural (Jabtnet, Worlloy, sieur Shetliuld, who 
has my address, 1 must remark tliat the wliole of tins tribe thrive here 
in the open air, or at least with a very slight lempoivi'-y proteeiiou in tho 
shape of stable litter and mats, the ilower>i attain a size and brilliancy of 
colour which 1 have never seen equalled in Kiiglsnil. A vast number of 
new and beautiful varieties of .*>paraxises are animully ntised from seed by 
myself and other Amateurs; and I have a few* seedling l«ybrid Ixias, which 
1 thtw would be acquisitions to any collection. Having been raised hoi'e, 
ihcsy stre consequently much more hardy than any imported bulbs, which is 
no tmail advantage. The fsia beleni, or Uobonrgia fulva, I have been 
enquiring fur for soniu time without Rucce&s. I wish some (correspondent 
would inform mo, which is the best and must correct catalogue; 1 have found 
the same plant under so many diflerent names, that I am at a loss which (o 
abide by, and am frequently deterred from purchasing by the fear of only 
receiving duplicates of what I already have, ^ ' 

Gutrmey^ 1835, * 

* BabiaiUa rnbro-evanea. 

* pllcuta*'' 

* — purpurea. 
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MitcsukiiTBOus 


Tiltonia conioa. 

I. . coneolor. 

criEtata, pink and whlta. 

• - aearlai 

* ... Uneata. i 


Watconia iridifnlia. 

fulgens. 

— roteiu. 

ML aliaroldet. 

— — camena. 


rar* auraoiiaija^ tall graving. 


ciirucuv* 

pyramidaHi* fowr feat high, lllao^ tary Imndiomt^ 
kfiiailit' 


Tiichonama cruenta. 

Waobendorfia c<*rifolia.‘ 

OrnlthogiUuin merum. 

Laehenidia (purple and blue). 

Vieusseuxia glaucopie, Peacock Iris. 

Anomatheca cruenta. 

Gladiolus cardinalis. 

psittacinua 

— Colvillii. 

Mi. > — lievis. 

— — roseus. 

communU alba. 

— hasiatus. 

venostts. 

riporatus. 

..I,,—,— eardinaliB indatus. 

Lrnmmmmm verMC-olor bland ns. 

blanda angUMtiblanda, 

oardinalia awgustiblanda. 

— cardinalis versicolor. 

... ■ ■ iudutuB btaudus. 

Pon Qiiixotte. 

1 1 . floribundas ri>seui. 

, , alba. 

*• Sparaxia granciiflora. 

«• III ,.11, trioolor (or atellata). 

— Oriffinnii. 

firistaia. 

YttT. Dwarf early yclloir, 

«« ■ I 1 .1— >■ Tar. Common straw. 

rar. Huff, and blue outside. 

eb .■■.I..—— var. Yellow, and brown outside. 

• vav. White, and red outside, tall, 

• ... Tar. I'he Pboasant’a eye. 

NEW SEEULfNOS, 

— No. I, pink, yellow oye. 

No. 2, white, black eye. 

- No. 3, lilac, yellow eye. 

- - -- - - Ko. ‘I, pale Msd, yellow eye. 

, r No. 5, white, with a delicate pink atript. 

^ No. 6, black tclvet, yellow eye. 

-1,-1 ■ yellow, shaded with brown. 

«« I:i^ Tiiidillnra. 

' w gi^ndiffoFa ritidtxs, seedling. 

tirldbteeos, do. 

‘ viit^ffera lirida, do. 

• — auliea, bright pink. 

•* erater^dee, rich crimson, beautifuL 

f» ... nbor, daik pink, iHinchliig growth. 
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immmxircs. 

« )» nmUtittf-iba^ blonosuk 

♦ — 1ea«^^«* 

4 ^ ^M i „ .. f miMs^tata, tniAU erimton aetdlkigf 

« .. maeaSota, l«rg» oriotoa t;*» 4o. > 

«-» j^nrparea* in* fiiiplA d^rik 
•* «- Waoea, beautlfil ^aedUng* 

« _^patetia, 

• •>> oehroleuoiH buff with purpib edgu, vmry handaoma. 

* polysUebia, ownge black «yct» n/y fine. 

* — tnlpbarata. 

* — ml^'hiirata eapiiata, lemon, with davit eye. 

• BkutUfiom, or eapltata tricolor, pink and white with a blaok eye, 

very beautilhl. 

— eilepa. 

•- ereoia ) 

— lotea > lately reeelfed, and not yet bloomed. 

— penumdrlaj 


REFERSKCE TO THE EMBELLISHMENTS. 

1. ColocW/tit ue}i«ii(»«.>^This tory bandeome fiowering, bulbone looted 
plant, waa introduced by tbc London Horticultural Society, about two yeara 
aince. It was sent from California by the late Mr. Docolas. The fiower 
•tema grow to about two feet high, each producing aereral btowoma, which 
remain expanded for some days. The plant is of easy culturo, growing well 
in any go^ garden soil moderately enriched. The plant requires treating 
similar to the 'f'lgridia pavouia, by potting early In spring, about February, 
and turning them out entire, in April, into the open border. When the 
blooming is over, the foliage is allowed to wither, as done by the Tulip, &c. 
The plant is a valuable acquisition to the flower garden ; and when planted 
in a mass, produces a most beautiful effect, l^lanls may be obtained at 
several of the public Nursery EstaMishnuMits. We perceive Mr. Yoi'no, of 
Taunton, states that he possesses it. (See Cabinttlf Jan. 1836, page 20.) 
Hexandria Monogynia. Siliacetr. 

2. Phacelki con^esta^ Cluster-blossomed.— This very neat and pretty flow- 
ering annual plant was sent from (ialveston Bay, by the late Mr, Orcm- 
MONO. It is a valuable acquisition to the flower garden. It requires to be 
treated as a tender annual. The abundant corymbs of its neat flowers make 
a showy appearance. As seeds are produced freely, it will spt^edily be in 
general* cultivation. The plant belongs to Pentandria Monogynia. Hy- 
drophylless. 

3. jEvUoea vincida , — This very pretty floweiing imnual plant, we found In 
citUt ration in the garden of the London Horticultural Society in thn last 
summer; and though there was not a profusion of flowers, the fine deep 
eulotmof the racemes of them, make a showy appearaitce. The flower steins, 
we think, grow about half a yard high, but we neglected to make a minute 
hllhit narticalar at the lime. The lib*>mmy of the Society will soon cause 

of this plant to be spread through the country, and become an 
onfiWItt to our fiower gardens in general. We also got a drawing of the 
beafitiMnew Mimmkti cardiHaUgt which we shall shortly give. Pentandria 
MoisbflWiiia. HTdronfavllaces. ' « 

r^f. th« Un9m... of . Mend, «e «en favoured 

with a drawing of fliis pretty, neat, flowering |dant, which we observed 
fiowevlnf in the neighboarbood of London during the last summer. It wm 
grown fa puts} but we think from its appcaraitee, that it would flounsh 
even boiler if planted in the open border during spring and suromer, and 
then be taken up, and proteeled in a greenhouse or cool frame daring winter. 
The pfant is a most profuse bloomer for several months successively, and a 
valus^ ao^uhfllioa to our flowmr gardens and greenhouses. We saw two 
other new aad haadsome meoies, which we have got drawiagt of for tfaa 
CtOmtt 
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fLORTCULTURAt CALENDAR FOR I^BRUAtJlfcr 
flUESHHOusK/— Thit 4e{Hirtte«m tlibtild hare goodmlteiidati^ duriiig ihSt 
month, fimnar in Iti operatlonB tp^4ip|» directed in January, irhtch see.>- 
^ ' OrangM, I^'#nion«, and Myrtlea Wtlp^nire water i!reqnent1y, they uetially 
«heoi4» fimdi. The hmrhaceenaftlttdef pl^te will require occasional watering*,/ 

if Toiy dry. Airehoald be odmitied at all times wbeh the weather IsfkToiurable, 
or Che plants cannot be kept In a healthy state. If any of the Orange, Lemon, 
or Idyrtle 'frees, &c. haroj^lf^dr or irreg*dai^h|padii> towards the end of the 
month, if fine mild weather occur, begin in reclaim them to soroe ttfiifqnoity. 
by tfhortening the branches ahdl head shoots, by this attention they will bre^ 
out new shoots npfiu^pold^'ood and form a regular head ; they shonhl aide 
b<! repotted InThnrimmpoat, rednCing-tbe old haH^tyf o atffi^h t m uliy, nhd i%- 
placing with new soil. After sifting It would bo of great use to the plants, if 
the eonvenienee of a glass case could bo had, in which to mako a dang bed, 
that the pots might be plunged in, this Would cause the plants to shoot 
vigorously, both at the roots and tops. 

ANNUau.— Towards the end of the month, sow most of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of u hot bed in raising. « . 

ANOMATfincA (moBNTA, the bulbs of should now be repotted ifito small 
' pots, to. prepare thorn for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

AuftfCtftAS should now be top dressed, taking off old soil, an Inch deep 
re placing H with new. ^ ^ 

Wtua, as ‘flYACiHTtis, &c,, grown in water glasses, require tdbe' 

1% am Airy and light situation. The abater will rciiaive^^o be e)iAil{|)d every 
three or four, days. The fiower stem may be supported by spUuing a slick 
* f^.tbe bottom into four porliouH, so as it will fit light rmiad tlie^adgp the 
glass at the top« 

^ .CALCSduaiAs, seeds of, should bo sown during the mouth, and be plst^^d 
ini a hot hod frame. ^ , 

' CAkNATrONS, layers should Ik; transplanted into large pois towards <bc end 
. pf Iba month, or planted in tlio op(;ii bonier. ' i 

CuTTiaos or Salvias, Ft eusus, UKt.iOi'RopE.s, i2k.c., di'sirfd tW {dauliu^ 
'out in borders or beds during .spring or ‘?mnuier, should now be Kfriick 'tn 
.. .moist heat, in order to gel the plaiit.s tolerably strong by -May, Urn aeason of 
planting out. 

, DAIIlrfAS."^$eod should he .sown uiJicr in pets, or npou a hot bed. Pols 
or boxes with seed placed lii a warm nnnn, near light, unu admitting ploftly 
“of dir to the plants when up, will siuveed well. Palilia Unois should now 
he pouod or btt parily plunged into ti littlo old tan in the stove, ora frame 
to forward them for pUnting out i.i May, As shoots push, take them ol* 
wlien four or five inches and sn-ike them in moist heat. - ^ 

UEftBAcrnrs fiSRENNni.s, Kiknni.ai.s, b,* di^ ided about tl 

th** month, »\nd phnilod out whore lequired. 

' HYnBANUEAs.^-ruiUngs of the ends of the last years woodi tl^at posser/ 
plhQi^ httds at iheir ends, should now l>e struck in moist hoatj plant on* 
cutting in a sumll pot (Go's). AVhen struck root, and the pot is frill of roqis, 
repot tliein into larger; such plants make .singularly fine ol^ats duri^ 
Aummer. ^ -o' ■ 

Mjomonbttr, to bloom t^urly in boxes, in pots, or to turn out inlWinpeo 
hanlhfki ShmiM now be sown. 

RAKtJBCPansEs should be planted by flic end of the month. . . 

Roms Tab B s, Lilacs, Pinks, Hvai iuths,’ P oLrAVTu cacti NiB^isaca, 
Rc., slionld rej^ttlarly be brought in fur fondng. , 

Takoba ANKyALS,— ^me of the kinds, as €ocks(mmbMij^;frp||^^ 
fre. for afrwoing the greenhouso in summer, shoold be spBO of 

.the month i also any tenfior Annuals, desired to bloom jopea 

border. * ' . ' ' '•‘■’.i'!?;',; 

Txk Wbbk StocBS) Rcssuk a?«o Prcssiaw Stocks, to> bloom 
BM^slieinld &ow,ht.«9«r9 in potSiplaced In Bbot^ fk««i^n|]|m4pvn upon 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I .— an Economical Mode of Heatiny a fit 
Frame ^ S^c. By A Cultivator op Cape Bulbs. 

Huring lately had occasion to apply stove heat to a pit^ on a 
my tnaall scale^ 1 am induced to send you an account of an t^pa* 
nttui which I have employed with complete success, and which I 
believe to be by far the most effective, as well as the most ee^o* 
mical, both in original construction and consumption of fuel, of 
any hitherto in use. It will enable any one, w'bo has a three-light 
Melon-pit, to cultivate as many stove plants as it will contain, with 
my little trouble. The annexed plan will afford the best expla- 
nation of my apparatus. 


FSg.4. 
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M -d . nunmai m muat.-'. 

.b b iaA cylioiiltjcal boil^, 16 indtes liigfa, ifod -1% 
aukfneter^ eontainittg within itasiinilax and cqiK^en^c cj^finder, 
of the same height^ but only eight inches In diameter, ^e two 
^oyHi^rs fure connected at U^and bottom, Ibnnii^ a hollbW ^lin- 
^, %hkli is my heikh The small inher cylinder bdng ilk liir- 
lilvce, a ]pipe inches hi diameter connects this boiler with a cSst- 
iron water pipe, 4 inches in diameter, and 9 feet long, placed hori- 
zorttalTy along the front of the pit inside, and closed at either 
extiremity by a wooden plug, through one of which passes the^pipe 
which connects it with the boiler, whilst the other is pierced for a 
smt^l air*pipe. A steam-valve on the top of (he boiler, and a fill-* 
ingi screw like that attached to the oil-vessel of a lamp, completes 
the apparatus ; the bottom of tlie furnace being formed by a cir- 
cular grate, resting on three bmekets about two inches from the 
bot|om of the furnace cylinder. A moveable cover with a chiiianey 
to capable of being closed by a damper, regulates the l^re. The 
bot|er and iron pi|ie being filled with water, either through the 
rilling screw or by a funnel attached to the air-pipe, a fire is lighted 
in ^e furnace ; a small quantity of coke is requisite to light it at 
first, after which cinders are the only fuel ; and so slow is the 
combustion, when properly regulated, that this small fire will 
remain alight eleven hours without any addition of fuel, and keep 
the >vater nearly at boiling heat the whole time. My pit is 10 ft. 
6 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. ; and 1 find the four-inch pij>e rather too power- 
ful a heater, as it raises the temperature upwards of 30 degrees, 
and requiies air to be given all day long : a tbree-inch pipe would 
probably be quite sufficient, and judging from tlie power of my 
boiler, I reckon that it would produce sufficient heat to keep a 
pit from 12 to 15, perhaps 20, degrees above the 
external air. My boiler is made of tin, which (the furnace being 
lined with fire tiles) will last some time; and the whole expense 
of the apparatus does not exceed £2 5s, Its consumption of fuel 
is very small. Of course, such an apparatus is susceptit^ of 
several improvements, many of which I have in contemplation ; 
but from its extreme simplicity and utility, I hasten to make it 
knowa^ mjik preset state. As the boiler Is not bigger than 
a wiieffiug pot, it may be detached, and taken away when not in 
use. 


A CciTtVATon OF Camb Bulbs. 
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Afi'JdCflfe 'Iff .— rdi» a Stand fir ' Pansiet. 
■'''“'^lindABEYTYso/ ' • : •■ 

of ytm conespoi^d^ttt/rj. KV* fa 
Jwwy *NiWttbfF^ rwpiacUng tJfa best descripUqti of etand fpr.fae 

e^faibUioa of Pausiesi^ 1 beg fa oifer the annexed sketch o( ,9lte 


mgi^A 



admirably adapted for shewing twenty-four varieties, that being 
the number usually adopted by the most popular Horticultural 
Societies. The top of the stand should be of stout tin plate, 14 
ineW by 9. Twenty-four holes should be cut at ec|uul dilttances, 
which will allow them to be about 2l apart every way j the holes 
should be oval, and nearly j an inch in length. Pieces of tin 1 j 
inches in length, bent semicircular, and two ends sbould be 
soldered on the plate under each hole, forming a receptacle ,(/fy. 
6.) which will hold a large table spoonful of water for each bloom, 
mid will admit of the flower stalks being li inches long. Four 


Fig. 7. 




H cm Tffi ^ov .«B 

^ stwdli^k out! m Inclii toogec/tlifiL^^hi 
mil git^ It t eoiif«Ql 0 iit elenidon. 
j. P4U)«i«s ore (feqaently made wttb <« tube naiBiitfttg 

in^. efkeh tier of Uooms^ se ^at each row can be supplied wttb 
ifaler by dlluig at any one hole, but a stand so constructed cannot 
^l^ved without danger of spilling the water. 

, ,The advantages of the stand above described are obvious. U 
may, be filled constantly by plunging in a tub of water, and the 
water, being in small and separate quantities, tl^e is not the 
slightest danger of spilling in carrying it, or sending it any die* 
tanoe by coach. In the latter case, of course it must be enclosed 
in A box just large enough to admit it. 

There is a natural propensity in the fiower stem of a Pansy to 
curl uii hour or two after gathering ; this assists in keeping the 
bloom steady, by pressing the stem against the plate of tin. The 
stand may be painted green, and as the petals lie fiat on th# eur» 
iacct they are seen to great advantage. 

This stand has been used at the exhibitions of the Royal Berks 
Horticultural Society. Carx? Ttso^ 


^^TICLE III . — On the Culture of the Camellia, By 
Spectator. 

The universal estimation in which the Camellia is held by the 
lovers of the floral world, induces me to offer for insertion in the 
Cabinet, the following remarks on its culture und propagation tr— 

' Soil,.*— Camellias may be grown to great perfection in either 
of ibe.iwo following composts, well broken, but not sifted : — First, 
one part light loam, one part peat earth, one-half part rotten 
leaves, one-half pait old hot-bed dung, and one part coarse river 
aatidv Second, one part loam, one part peat earth, one-half pan 
diifig> and one half-part river sand. The loam and peat should' at 
)aas| be one year old, from the time of lifting them from thehr 
original situation. 

^PJSOPAOATION* — Tins is readily done either by seeds, cuttingt, 
Uiamhing»^^rafitng, or budding. 

SExBs^This is very easily obtained from a number of sorts. If 
il^pregaalum be corefuliy attended to, on any flowers that open 
atotthe first of February ; I find they will not readily swe}] ihehr 



thft tbof. ^ITho tl^ 

seeders of any that I^am aeqaainted Mith; vis5/i*-«^CVifWd,^aiM^ 
$Mdmpleat, mHabilU^ CkmdletH, im/ipijksi ^pdt^ti^ora, 
and all tbe single flowering sorts. The sc^d i^ldttld 
lar^iown a few days after being gathered, in any of the abore n!>'^- 
tioned composts, and placed on aahelfin u pine ofpltfhtMi^, 
and kept moderately moist ; they will begin to appear in six weeks, 
and in the <Mrse of three months, will be mostly all above ground ; 
they will bo^ftady to be potted ofl‘ singly, into small pots, the fol- 
loaring Atigtiit. > 

CtTTnNca.i— The single rod Camollials propagated b\' cuttings, 
and on them the other sorts are inarched, and .soiiietimes gmf^cd, 
or budded ; 1 consider August to he the bt‘st time to put in cut- 
titiga; but they may be put in at any time cxcejji when making 
voting w’ood. The cuttings are formed of ri])cned, or ripeWitig^ 
young wood, cut smoothly across at a hud or joint; two Or three 
of the lower leaves arc only taken otK The cuttings aw thirti 
made firm with a small dibber, in well drained pots of sand' and 
loom, or sand alone, and placed in a cool shady place for a we^ 
or two, and then plunged to the brims in a gentle hot-bed frame, 
or bark pit, under a hand-glass ; when they have struck root they 
aprO potted ofT'singly into small pots, in either of the above mentioned 
composts, and again placed in a gentle hot-bed frame for two or 
three weeks, after which they may be placed along with the general 
collection* s ‘ '• 

Ina&CUIKO. — T iiis is the surest and most generally adopted 
naiethod of increasing new and desirable sorts. As to the proper 
iMCSon for inarching, the spring is the best, and just about the 
|»me when the plants have burst ihf ir wood hods. This state' Ot 
vegetation does not always take place at prcci^^el}' the same timf , 
m some cultivators force their Camellias very early ; such, there- 
diDuld be operated u])on not by the exact period of the yecr, 
b«ld>jr the state of the plants ; some will be fit for the operation at 
early as January, others as late as May. The stocks require to 
be about the same forwardness as the plants to bo iimi*ched fro^ ; 
they arc prepared by taking of a thin slice od’ one side, juaobtftwly 
fo fwmove a tmail portion of the wood ; the scion is iu 

Kke manner. The process of tongueing should be dispenat4wi«t^, 
ns It tends m weaken both stock and sciem, ooxdis no beaefia^to 



««?; . tqgetto in 

wi^/rf^ maHini;, wbidt is roi^ 
i^c}) below the union^ and carri^ «p d|H)|^.)|i^,ij|^}jl 
^ ^^0 ^00 moss is.med to mfim 
tbe }>art operated upon and afterwards kept moist, X)ie.i||i||4i|ig 
^opt, of stock should not tiow be shortened^ but egipie* 
^ine aft^r ^ union is ascertained to be complete^ it shoi|^ t|hs» 
headed down to about two inches above the union> the lemidllr 
in|^ part to be removed some time aftei*. When the s^io^. has 
pushed iu full lengthy and is beginning to ripen its ^odi|t should 
th^ be ciit nearly half through^ and in a fortnight more ^ut a 
li^e deeper^ and in eight or ten days more cut entirely 
ibe parent plant. 

, GitAVTiNO. — The two following mcUiods I consider tp be 4he 
best: — Where scions can be had of a proper length, that is 
four to six inches, prepare the scion at any convenient lougth 
from the bottoto> iu the same way as for inai'chitig the stock , in 
likp manner. The lower portion of the scion is thrust into a fuuail 
Pptotoe or turnip* or a phial or a cup* kept full of water* or intp 
the soil near the bottom of the stock; or where scions caupot.be 
h^ of a convenient length* that mode of grafting tenned sidsgrafu 
iug iji prpierred as next best. After fitting and fastening together 
wi^ fresh matting* and clayed or mossed* they are placed in a gentle 
hot-bed frame or bark pit* and kept regularly shaded : little pr 
no air should be given till the grafts have pushed an inch or, 
two. The time before a union of the scion and stock takes place 
is variops ill ch^erent sorts* and more especially iu regard to the 
state 0 / health ip which the plants may be. Obsei vation alone eeu 
dictate when the clay, and afterwards the bandage of mating* 
shpt^d l^c removed ; there is an evil in allowing either to renUMVi 
OX) tpQ long, as well as taking them off too soon. 

, Jl^r^npiKG. — This is done in the usual manner of buddiug. other 
plfpto I .offer luidding they arc treated in the same way as gmStai 
THX PiukXTs. — Tliis should be done juet. before 
the plfpta are placed into beat to make their yont^ wood 4iad 
^ ^ ^hift must entirely depend oalho 

4he>^^ of which will i^squire larger than othenu 
^ healthy condition* for small 

^ snffictent» itod teJ^go 



oit o# dittlb.fi. (H 

tht^ iiiclids: An iricli' 

hffi^ fbr lll^ plants slionld be placed at ike )mi6m 6^^ pot^ 
tod dlit^ dtoss put over it to keep the sdil fi^m tbe 

toitoage. A ill! ft once in two bt even tbfee years #!!l bd auflltdeni 
tor' large pbints. ‘ 

' WiTERiKo.^Fioni the time they begin to mal^e their ydithig 
wood till they have finished growing, they can scifcety fee* ovcf- 
watered ; but during the winter season, if too plentifully 
topplied, thdy wilt soon hecouie sickly, and drop their 'j[io#ef 
btids. For this no rule can be given: experience and observatioii 
on the part of the cultivator can alone be a safe guide. The 
plants should get a good syringing at least once a week during the 
summer season, but more especially when making young wood. 

SitUATiOH. — This very popular fuinily have the best effect, and 
ave ^rown to most advantage, in a house entirely devoted to thetA'* 
sOkes ; and as there are certain seasons in which they require a 
treatment almost peculiar to themselves, their separate culture is, 
therefore, the more necessary. Such house should be rather lofty, 
as the plants never look so well os when eight or ten feel high, 
trained in a conic form, and clothed with branches from the root 
npwards. Where such a house cannot be had, they may be 
grown to nearly equal perfection where there is the convenience 
of a Vinery or Peach -house at work ; and where no such convenir 
ence can be had, by placing them in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, when making young wood and flower buds, a few of 
the hardiest sorts will be found to do pretty well. 

Hwat. — F or this no rule can be given, unless they are grown in 
a house entirely devoted to themselves. Where such is the case, 
from ^ to 65 degi'ees will be suflficient for the flmt fortnight, and 
idterwords increased to 70 or 75 degrees. All the striped sorts re- 
quire more heat than the self-coloured varieties, more especially 
wtofi the ground colour of the flower is red ; unless such be |pven 
wltoi ferming and maturing their flower buds, they very often 
come one-cokaired. This is more especially the case witli va* 
ifetka CkanMnii, coroUina, Allhtaflcta, Ife * ; whereas, 

when grown to perfection, they ue mariced with lai^ spots 
udkito A litUe heat given in dull damp weather, the 
seisen , will be found to be of veiy great advantage to 

SiHfUmu^ Janmtry I4fft, 1806. ' 



4d|8!S<3^ Flo$^.Gardem,---ff^J^ 

Design iih, ConimuBkAted by Amicub. , 

with gr«yel w«^b|px^ 
or'«tlier adgmg, aad nomt grass introduced upon wj|tid|L 4J9!^ 
in^smsnOal imsm^ shrubs may be planted. The csnUf Jt^u* 
pM bf SI tiuall b«soQ« for gold and silver dsh. 




A SSLICT LlVt AKH D^SCStmOlT OP eit»B BBlCAt. 

Ai^ICLE V.— ^ j!>B9crtpl^ 9t/ tXiifp 

Ericas. By Smctator, 

A action of £ricas having been requested by CwreqaenditAU, 
i bAve drawn up the following List of them, as a selection Af the 
most isho#y and fh*est dowering sorts, taken lh»m a collecstiMs^oefi* 
taining upwards of three hundred kinds. I can assure the admiiniR 
of this generally esteemed tribe of plants that they are all splendid 
fiovrering kinds. 1 Lave added the colour of the blossoms, and 
month of blooming ; so (hat persons desirous of. making a small 
selection rnay ^e enabled to suit their convenience. ' 

DIVISION I. 

' ^ V Flmoert ht^ one/ cylindrical shaped. "> . 


ItalMttii 

Plukeoet's 

rod 

April to Jttly 1 ^. 

W' pallidk 

pale 

paie red 

MaytoJttty 


painted 

orange yellow 

July to Oct. 

Pwifoifl 

iVtevor’i 

jellow 

March to July 

, eoecinea 

scarlet 

scarlet 

March to July 

ftttca 

brown 

brown 

March to July 

vertiediata 

whorled 

scarlet 

Aug. to DcCr 

major 

larger 

scarlet 

Aug. to Jan. ’ 

fiahana 

Sebu's 

orange 

March to Jooe 

Oiica 

brown 

brown 

April to June 

lutes 

yellow 

yellow 

March to June 

minor 

smaller 

orango 

April to June 

Cwnrians 

Ewer's 

pink 

July to Oct. 

glabra 

smooth 

pink 

.Tuly to Nov. 

ipeciosa 

8ho\^y 

red 

July to OcU 

pilou 

pilose 

flesh 

July to Oct, 

grandiflora 

great Aowering 

orange 

May to Sept. 

bunuiii 

> hum bio 

yellow 

May to July 

cruonta 

bloody flowered 

dark red 

May to Sept. 

versicolor 

various coloured 

orange and red 

May to Oct. 

splencUda 

splendid 

•oarlct 

May to Aug, 

mammosa' 

nipple 

purjde 

Aug. to Jan. 

major 

larger 

purple 

Aog. to Jan, 

pallida 

pale 

pale red 

Aug. to Jkn. 

apbtomia 

spout flowered 

yellow and green 

May to July 

falida 

ice cold 

white and green 

April to July 

albena 

whitish 

white and green 

May to Aug. 

te|WV|pareiia 

transparent 

delicate pink 

June to Aug. 

traSihiMiB 

translucent 

light red 

May to Attg. . 

peitpicua 

clear flowered 

blush 

May to July 

nasa 

dwarf 

blush 

April to June 

costata 

ribbed flowered 

paie pink 

March to June 

luperba 

superb 

scarlet 

Alay to July 

spuria 

spurious 

pale red 

April to Aug. 

LintuMaa 

linnma like 

purple and white 

' March to .Vug. 

enrviiloia 

curve flowered 

yniiow 

Dec. to Feb. 

paUueida 

paliueid 

white 

June to Aug. 

tttee 

ted 

ted ud paqile 

Aug. toKov. 


fl 


tOJ- tf. 
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Lfnnnana 

Linnseug's 

white 

March to July 

colorans 

colouring 

white and pink 

April to Juno 

viridifloru 

grocn flowered 

dark green 

July to Sept. 

2 k)wiuan« 

Bowie’s 

pure white 

March to Doc. 

auroa] 

gold colour 

orange 

July to Sept. 

pinea 

pino^loavivt 

red 

May to July 

pulchella 

pretty 

ro»l 

June to Aug.' 

purpurea 

purple 

purfile 

July to Sept. 

Matson li 

Masiton's 

red and green 

June to Sei.>(. 

minor 

smaller 

rtnl and groon 

June to Sept. 

VMtlU 

tromulouB 

whitu 

Sept, to June 

incarnata 

flesh coloured 

flesh 

Sept, to June 

purpurea 

purple 

purple 

Sepl. to June 

cuccinea 

scarlet 

dark scarlet 

Si‘pt. to June 

axturgenH 

rising 

dark orangt* 

Sept, to June 


DIVISION 11 . 



Fhywtrt much injtuted. 


blonde 

charming 

purple and orange 

March to Sopt. 

Monsonianu 

I.ady Monboti's 

white 

April to Aug. 

Diukcnaonii 

Dickcnsvjxi’s 

while 

May to Aug. 

rubra 

rod 

rod 

May to Aug. 

eerinthoiduB 

lumoywort itko 

dark bcarlet 

Ma) to Nov. 

major larj'cr 

near let 

Match tv> Jan. 

nun a 

dwart 

sea rlet 

March to Jan. 

princop* 

princol) 

bcai let 

.May to .Sept. 

cartuut 

flesh coUmrod 

lle.>h 

.tlav to Sept. 

tricolor 

three coloured 

rod and gieen 

June to Aug. 

uiiiior 

b'xMT 

ml ami grot*n 

Juno to Aug. 

tunjo; 

larg.'i 

rivl and gieen 

Juno to .\ug. 

infliita 

111 flu led 

white and pink 

June to Oct. 

mciutuflura 

nine-pin flowered 

n*d 

.Uino to .Sept. 

nblulu 

btillle 

white and red 

March to Sepl. 


DIVISION HI. 


rivwtrs Huirou'ul upu'UfUit, with a sprrmliup h<*r<hr. 

La>^»ottl 

l,u\^^on's 

flehh 

.\pnl to June 

>ontnco*a 

bellied 

flesli 

April to Sopt. 

eoccinea starlet 

seat let 

Aju-il to Scjil. 

stelhl'i'ia stai beaiing 

flesh 

April to Sept. 

carnou 

ilesh ct'loured 

floih 

April to Sept. 

alba 

\tlnle 

white 

.\pril to Aug. 

suporba Miporb 

vcarlet 

April to Sepl. 

orcftu 

erect 

pink 

.April to Oct. 

birsuta 

hairy 

fle<h 

.-Vjuil to .Sept. 

praegnanB 

swelled 

flt»^h 

May to Aug. 

Irbyana 

Irbj ’n 

pink 

June to Oct. 

jutmiuiflora 

Ja*!mine flowered 

w'hitc and pink 

June to Not, 

all VI 

ulriie 

white 

June to Nov. 

ampullaoea 

flask 

blush 

June to Sept. 

Shannoiiia 

Lady Shannon’g 

w hite and green 

Juno to SopL 

relona 

reeurted leavotl 

pink 

June to Oct. 

Clifford lane 

La<l\ Clirtords 

w hito 

No^. to Feb. 

Ai ton tana 

Alton’s 

whitish pink 

Aug. to Dec. 

oomos.1 rubra 

tulied 

rotl 

June to Aug. 

alba 

while 

white 

Juno to Aug. 

DapUittiAors 

daphne flowered 

pale purpU 

April to June 
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Pannentanana 

Parmcnteir h 

pale purpla 

July to SepL 

ro«ea roso colours! 

rose 

July to SopU 

Bouplandiana 

Boupland s 

pale yellow 

April to Aug. 

infuntiibvHformiB 

funnol shaped 

dark pui*ple 

July to Ocl* 

arifttata]! 

nwnod 

red, purple, & white April to Aug. 

minor 

small a'.vnod 

i-ed and white 

Feb. to April 

primuloidoB 

(*o%^'slip floworod 

purple and w hile 

April to June 

Coventrjana 

Lord Coven tr>‘s 

pink 

July to Sept. 

mirabilis 

admirable 

)>ink 

May to July 

Juliana 

July 

riMl 

July to .Aug. 


]>IVIS1(>N n. 



Fioti i rs itu loxnt 

irt tin inflated eafyr. 


ealyoina 

laiv*’ vTtlwevl 

r- d 

March to June 

andromeda^flora 

androinedn dowend pink 

March to May 

elc^ans 

flogaiil 

pah* roll 

April to Ocl. 

lacha' folia 

larhnn’ leaved 

while 

May to July 

niprata 

black ti|ipod 

whit** 

March to June 

triuinpbaiu 

conquering 

Ubltl! 

April to June 

'rhun))ergia 

Tliunbcr^»*«* 

oranpi* 

Jiilj to Sept. 

taxi folia 

\ow lca\ed 

pink 

Aug. to Noy. 

molunthvra 

dark anJbcKHl 

pale purple 

May to July. 

flaecida 

flaceida 

while 

Dec. to Aug. 

Solanari.x 

Ndandt'r'^ 

purple red 

Aug. Ill Jan. 

fragrans 

frapraiit 

pink 

March to June 

obcordata 

i'lK'OldatO 

pink 

Sept, to Feb. 

rubiMla 

rcddi-ib 

pink 

Juno to Aug. 


nivisi(»N V. 



Flincnrx »}miH mul 


ardeni 

plowing 

seal let 

April to June 

phyaoiduft 

flatulent 

white 

March toJuj ^ 

Lamliertiana 

Lamborti’s 

blush 

Aug. to Jan. 

inrarnata 

flesh coloured 

palo red 

April to Aug, 

Blandfordiann 

Loril Bland ford's 

yellow 

April to July 

Savilliana 

Sasiie's 

roil 

July to Se.pt. 

ollula 

pqikiii doworoii 

purjdo rod 

Sept, to Jan. 

grai'ilis 

►lender 

purple 

Feb. to Juno* 

piTPCOX 

rarh 

purple 

Jan. to March 

dechnata 

declined 

w’hiie 

Sept, to Nov. 

ramentacoa 

rnmcntuceoui 

dark re<l 

July to Sept. 

odorata 

perfumed 

white 

June to Sopt. 

oampanalata 

bell flowered 

yellow 

April to Aug. 

pure 

pure 

while 

Aug. to Sci^t. 

irice{Ki 

three headed 

white 

July to Oct. 

oreta 

ovete flowered 

pur}de 

Juno to Sejd. 
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Flow<r$ tmallj not f,fobo»t. 


rottaila 

small beaked 

white 

June to Sopt. 

cuhica 

culie flowered 

purple 

Juno to Sept. 

minor 

fcmnller 

purple 

June tf> *^opt. 

»cabni»cnla 

manb 

white 

June to Aug. 

paluttns 

rougbish 

flesh 

June lo Oct. 

f^ormosa alba 

handsome 

while 

June to Sept. 

rubra 

red flowered 

red 

June to Sepb 

florida 

florid 

biufh 

.May to Aug. 
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mueronata 

macronated 

pink 

May to Aug. 

quadriflora 

four flowered 

purple 

April to July 

•Solandriatitt 

Solander’e 

purple 

Dec. to March 

pulehella 

pretty 

red 

July to Sept 


Spectator, 


Scotland, Jan* 14, 1836. 


ARTICLE VI . — Gleanings from Old Writers* No, II, 
By Tulipa. 

1 hate flattery, and so make iny remarks as short as possible. 
The Cabinet wilJ, no doubt, meet the reward it merits, which ia 
very great. 

Extract from Cowell. 

“ The Freiilary or Chequered Daffodil, as some call it, is a 
flower well known, but the varieties an' very scarce and uncom* 
mon. 

The seed will shew itself npc when the Imsks wherein *lis 
included, change of a yellowish colour, grow dry and crack, then 
one may gather it about noon on a warm tla\, and keep it till 
July, and then sow it : you will soon find a diversity of leaves of tho 
seedling plants, and when they come to (lower, much more sur- 
prising appearances. 

** The soil this root likes best is a light sandy ground, and 
especially such as comes from heatlis, mixt well with some fresh 
earth from under the turf.” 

On the Hcpaiica, from the same, 

** There arc divers sorts of Hcpalicas, as the white, the blue^ 
and the blush or pearl bloom colour ; of these there are the single 
and the double, but 'tis the single that is only useful to raise 
plants from by seed. As soon as the seeds arc gathered they 
should be sown, for they being a sniall seed, and therefore *tXs not 
advisable to keep them lying out of the ground. 

'' To make a seminary of them, have large pots, about ten inchos 
deep and a foot or fourteen inches over, (ill these with a black sandy 
soil, such as one gets from heaths, and uell mixt with an equal 
quantity of rich garden soil. 

** When the earth is gently pressed down, sow the seed, and 
sprinkle over the seed, as much of the same earth, ns when it is 
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prcst down, will cover it the thickness of half-a-crown, then water 
it well with a fine rose watering pot. 

Cover the pots with nets to keep iho birds from the seed, for, 
small as it is, they will have it if possible, and this being done, set 
the pans under u wall exposed to an cast as})cct till June is past, 
and then set (hem under a north wall, for tliey love shade. 

''When these plants have two or three leiucs a piece, they may 
be transjdiinled in a ])e(i of fine earth of the .sort before-nicntionod, 
but it must be done by a ver\ ear« fill hand, for the roots being 
very small, .should not be bruised by any means ; and tlien if the 
plants are not replanted a.s soon a.s lin y are talvon n]n the fibre.s 
will be cndansrei'ed of drying by the air. and llien the jilant runs 
the hazard of being Jo.st. 

“ When you irunsplant these *;eedlinir*^, I them six inches 
distance, and water them well, and shade tluiu for ii week or ten 
days. 

" From oTto hundred of sucli seetliing plains J rui'^ed above 
twenty sorts, dilferent from wlmt I had before.” 

The following remarks, (from the same Author, Cowell,) may 
be of use even to your Floricultural Fiiends at this ])erio(l, though 
not coming exactly under the title, but in little faricy gardens 
about London I liave no doubt it will he ueceplahle : — 

" My luirlicular idiservations of vines amount to this jcxtra* 
ordinary direction : — That if we have vines in espaliers, or against 
walls, wc must always exjicct (be young W(»od to bear fruit, for 
'lis from the young wood only that we have shoots that hear grapes. 
I mean by the .shoots which we ought to presei . • such as have 
shot last summer, and of those in an inegul..' ^ ine, save the 
strongest in which }Ou will see two sons of bu !»• and joints. In 
one sort, the buds will lie jiretly near omi untilu’r, and in thb 
other, for three or four joints beyond them, the b ids will be set 
at long distances, and these last will not bcai- fruii till ihe second 
year; beyond lhe^e again, wc find the joints shorter for three or 
four buds, which bud.s will bear fruit the same y^ar. 

" In the common pruning of these shooi''., they ought (o b« 
left long, in proportion to ihcir thickness ; but be .sure to leave no 
much of each shoot upon the tree as has its joints short, and the 
buds full, which will be about four or five.*' 
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prodnc«d from .T uuo to Sr pterobcr, and make a very akowy appearance. 1 1 
ii probable that in sbehered, and aunti^^ sitnationSf the plant would flouriahif 
grown in the ojjen bord»:r. 'J'he plant may bo procured of most of the public 
nuraerymen. Peniambia Monogynia. tiolanea?. liyciutn, from Lttkion^ 
the name ^ a thorny t»brnb ; referring to the many thorna the plant contains. 

10. CKnof/i<fro Prnrillod flowered. {Hot. EeqA^Z^.) A creeping 
annual plant) produciag a pi Dfusion of bright rose coloured flower.**. It com- 
poses a patch of some extetil, h.iving a neat and striking appearance. Kach 
flower is near an inch arross. The plant deserves a place iii every flower 
garden. It i.^ cultivated in the splendid collection of .Mrs. MarRVstT) at 
Wimbledon) near London ; and from the circumstance rtf producing seeds 
freely, we expert it will soon bo hi the hands of the publii* 

11. Oneidium HusseWanumj Tho Duke of Bedford s Oncidiuiu. Sent from 
Rio Janeiro to the gardens at Woburn last year, where it lm » bloomed. The 
flowers are produced on a rarctne, each having about four or ii\e. Each 
flower is about an inch and a half across. The sepals arc of a brown purple 
colour, edged with gi'et-n. The lubolhim is lilac, with a purple centra 
edged with white, (irynitudria Mouandria. Orcliidea;. Ctnddium, from 
Ophulioftf a tubercle; alluding to two ])roininenceH on the li]>. 

12. Pents/f>nion. Colhnt^ Colursi floweriKl. (?iot. Map. .'llfl.l.') By far the 

mn.st splendid of this .showy geno'-. I ho specilic name wa*< applied to the 
present perrenninl phmf, in «dnse(|u»'iice of its strong revemblanrc to the 
flowers of the Cobira scand«-ns. j'lu* flowers are [)Vodured in a spiked ter- 
inlnnl panicle. Each flower is of a whitish puipb* oiit.side, inside while, 
with H yellow i'-h throat, streakcrl uhh rotl 'Mie flower .steiiM rise about two 
feel high. [In Noveinher, iH.ki. wc reci ived a drawing (*f this splendid 
speeie^t, repre.senl!inc lour ibnurs, IVtun a fnend in Ghisgow ; they were not 
a* large as those of the t’ohiea, hut about two inches Itnig, and one and a 
half (L<'r<i!«s the triouili of ilu' 'riir urits'ing had bt‘en made from 

tnsmorv only, n d Inniog a linng Hpeciineii. — lOsni cron. J I’liis x'try 
showj* specie'^ ouglu to be iu every flower garden. DIdynamia Angies, 
pcrniia. Seroplmbniine. iN uisteinon, fioui pca/e, li\e, uini stamen. 

Id. Saruchn iusvoso, Ciainniv. 'J hi- plant is a nati'.e of iVju. ft has 
nil the general a}»p( Mn»n<' '»r a M»lamuu. Jt*- tmly d»stincti*>n ts u- fila- 
ments lK‘ing woolly at lln; liaso, closing up the tube, uikI iiaviug heart shaped 
anhtei'fi. 'I’liis piimi is a gr* euhoMst’ shrub, gr, winj; about half’u \»ird high. 
The flowers are whitisli, an iu« h nnd a half aeio«v.. .siicceedcd b\ a berry of 
n hue red coloui, ilie si/e of a .Ma\ Duke ( hcri v. PentandMa .Monoguiia. 
Suluneae. .'Saia« h.i, in eoiiipliinent ro ,L Smiaciia, a .spuni'-ii l>ot;mist. 

li. SarrvchtiUfi THlcaio-leaved. A very pretty flowering Or- 
ohideoiis phiiit, tuliixaletl )'_% U. I'ArKMAN, Lstp.ai Knypeislev IJall, Messrs. 
LonniutfiS, and others. Ii is a native vf.New Ilolhind, soni in Ihil, The 
flowers me pro<luced tm a sliort raeeme of about tlirce i»elu‘S long, each 
having frtnn tim'd to m\ flowers. Ihe flower is uboiu three (pioiiers of an 
inch acros.s; whiio with a shi?h? tinge of vullow, mol red at tlio centre. 
CSynandrifi iMonandnn. «>;i lude.e. .^'..ueochilus, fioin Vurr, flesh; and 
cA«i/o.V) n li]^ 

Ifl. Telekia »peciosa, lAiVfii' iUn\on\} (Jtot. Map. iMtiH.) S>nonTm, Bup- 
thalniuui cordifolium, 1*. .s}>eciosum, Jnnlaraucasica, I. inacrophvlla. An old 
•bow\v flowering iuhabitaiil of our garUeut;. .Stem lising six feet high, pre- 
duoing yellow' tip we r,S) about feiir iuches across. It is a hardy perennial. 
Syngenesia Supci tluo. f’iuni‘o.sila\ 

18. TVifotimn rad(^.vtmu Buiralo t'iover. Seeds of this handsome flowering 
Clover wore oeiit from Texas by Mr. DatM^toND, in 1835. The plant is 
hardy, horboceoas. Stems grow about nine inches high, crowned with large 
heode of beautiful rose-coloured flowers. It menu a place in every flower 
gOfdeB. fikmsDs from June to August. Diodelphia Decandrio. Legumi- 
n wm, 'TtkMkvuoif from /res, three, end /oMem, leaf; three Xeavee on each 
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Oil ike Cultivation of the IlouvaviHo triphylhi. By 3Vlr. John 

Mkauvs. 

I liavo at l}ns> liiixv.' ;Ainil I8:2i‘) 100 j iif jl will blossom 

strung tins Munnicr in ilic tio\u r ganltMi lion-. AO 4)J* whii li aiv only from 
ntuis «tf lu'sf yoju s ; nml many iil’lla ''*' lK»« t rt il llu;>aiiu' souson, 

allliougli uoi itlaalt'il till VpriL 'I his \tui tlu‘_N uill lioronu* .t(rou^ llo\vt>ring 
plants toH-jir.ls tho antunn), atb-r tlu* iir>l luoum is o\« r, IVI^ inotboOi \*r 
Ijfatinj* llu ni is as fnilow s . ™ about iho tnidillc of Vpiil, I colbvt all tny 
lOmvardins loKjrthor, from tho plaro*- whoro lli» \ litnr boon kopt tbroiigh th** 
(lorinunl season, soiui' ninunj* my ia*aii.^o tubs, othors iu ooUi I'ranion, tuaU 
others iimliT tbo stnuo of tho u'rt‘«Mnlumso ; I turn them all oni of thoir pots, 
f^liaking tho >0)1 from ilioir ro^'is; I trim utt most of (ho large roots, yet 
retain as ni.'tiiy of ila’ flno fibnms on»‘s as | ..•-’.iltK' ; I likewise at the &atno 
lime tnt^b'V'M all tlif former year's sboojs, p.iaoiing tniU two, three, or four 
eyes en .ii\'r»r<Ii in.' to th<« stivoieth .niil ay of the plant; I th«’ii plttni 

them in pots >uitable i<i the si/,i* of ilio plant, J.-km!; rare neither to nverpet 
tiioin nto* l<> ('nun]> tin: j-oo(s by eonlini- ntoit, \\ heu 1 li.t\e gt>t all putleil 
and watered to setth* tin* eaitb about tiu'ir io.ii>«, | pl;n’«» them in a cold 
frame, which I eo\vr with ln;y aiul lu.ns at nitilil; 1 Iom p the lights rlone. 
tluriiig the night, urul «-\en in tliu 4la\ , uiile"-' tin* sun is \< r\ strong upon 
tliein, till tin*) begin to glow, wheji I gist* tlaMii j> uliotis of inr in’conling to 
(he Uaj, uiul Ibeir ad\uin’‘' iti yiuwiii. Snl'seijn- )itl^ I leaM* the lights utf 
through tljo day, and at hi't do not put tlnan on at night. .Vboul a wei'k 
after they ha\ o bet n thu > e.\posid, I |dant them linallv out fur the season 
either in clunii.4. to tlu m.s»'lves, iir distrihutid ainong olln i phinls, when they 
arc soon in tnto blomn, and fontiinu' to thtwer till ( Inislmas. l>> the 
nuluinn some of iht^ n ear'.s shoots wall ims<> altaiiutl u yard in length, und 
w ill be crowned w ith hue luxuriant elie ters of ihrir '>p’ie))did truiup''t like 
tlow’ers. 'f’ln beauty of the jdants ihui tnMt* d, lin*i h'M*i) ihi* admiialioii of 
those who lia\t long known the plant, ImiI lia\e only S4 iii it managed in the 
ii'-iial way; under which <'ne {»r two of tlum ai * li"pt siinfecl in pots, in 
which its tlow('ring .-casi n sotiu i rmiiian * , and ii.s blo.shonis are !»ot *50 
iiltractiv(' as ih.i<,«' of tlie s< arlei I’lump'-t I b»ni \ ' u'*K ie, 

A> soon .4 ^ 1 aj-jireh- n I host, I take up the jdantswiili hali'. of earth 
attaclnd to the lo-ds, aijil place tliein l aietullx iu pots, with gootl mellow 
s/iil. When tbev are thus rejilac. d in pots and watep cl, ihos- wliich tire iti 
luxuriatit hlussiim 1 mi\ luieuig tJje gi,., uii.msj. v.l re tlie^ uiakcai, 

.H]demlid appeal am e till Janu.u v. 

I Continue lii,* tn-uinent of them U'. dune staled, and ii maybe coiitiuund 
lor many ye tis, tor tin; .application oi fr. • h su.i, the .u.i.miiig of the old 
roots, and the great luxuriance gam. <1 l y growing in -.umoe c in tlu; opou 
gnaind, renovate the jd.ml', v.hi*h muia not i»e vi« nt! 'ey , uy other moans of 
culture. 

I pvoi*ag:Ue the Jb.av.n l! I h\ . uli ug of tie ro.tls. I till .s >nn; largo 
fruitiiig pim.' jioiswilh goo 1 fresh im bow banu. wi !i blinded witli either 
thoroughlv rotten dang, or ^egi-t.ible mould. I plant my r-Mgs all <»ver the 
]).»?, begimnng in a cii^i roiin*! the oulsuie, op4 ning the soil, and plunling 
thiun with mv liugt'r, and ...ntinue {iUiug np on.* cireb: within another, Jill 
r finish 1)1 tile ».„jitie of the pot, of pols, b‘a\ ill.!! n«. more of tht"! rvu'-ts visible 
uboM: the snifan* than pist tlo 1 iJe-u wat.-r arnl pl.'icc them in a hot- 

house at Ir 4 >m tk) to 70 d«‘gr*'e 5 of Iieat by niglit. As soon as the stioots get 
to bi-tweei) foui and five iuehes high, 1 traiisb r the jdants singly nito potH 
of a small si/e, and by degrees harden them after they liuv: got twlablisbed, 
Whfcjn they ha\e made sonn- progress, t )ilant them f»ut iino a laid four 
w'ide, eight inches betwc^'H the rows, and four im-lies iu the row; where* *f 
the foil !>»* gofsl, many will Koon be in lluwer I pot them again befaHii 
frojjf, and treat as tiono to older plants. — 7 raa*. Hort. Svf. 
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QITKRIE.S. 

On OxABioi.tsEs,— 1 Hhall feel obliffed if you, or any of your coneRpou- 
denUy wiU infonii nu* of the iiatnoH of a few <tf tlu) sorts of (iladio 

luiiet» to flowrr in Hjo (freenlioiiso, in pots; wiili tlieir proper livatiiieni, 
time of potting, &c. An etuiy aiistvcr will greatly t»Mige. 

Dec. J835. An JCAs^r Hants (•onstam Reader. 

On Dahlia 1’lantk. — f Hhoulii he ohligeil if sonio subscriher to the Calnnel 
would inform me, whieh treatment is In^si for seniring good Dahlia planla 
where only two or three of the hume kind are requiri J, Is di\idiug iht? 
rooU) or taking young cuttings eaily in the s)>ring, the best I 

T. I). 

On TtrnsuN Vioi.etw, — I ‘bull he obligul to you to infonn me, 
through the medium <'f th(» h'lorn'uUvrat Vabintt, what eoil and umnagcinent 
best suits the Russian and Neapolitan Violets, to serine pro/asr hlooin; also, 
what rnlture nnd soil best suit the Violet Kryllironinm Americannm. I 
have many roots of the Jlitssiau uiui Neapolitan \ it>]ets, both in p(»tR and 
in the borders; hut they throw' out little or no bloom, while the plnnis look 
healthy and vigorous and increabc in leaf, and r<!ot ru]>idly. 1 sliall bo 
glad to know, through the same medium, w)i(‘tlier it is advisable to prune 
the Honeysuckle (Louiceia llcxiu>sa\ when it has attained a great height 
against a trail; and if so, how, and in what months. \lso, w'hiih is eonsi 
tiered the very best time of (In'.yai to prune Roses, as I find around ns 
various opinions ns to which is the hesl,lMith among ganlem’rs and amateurs; 
and whether they sliould he pnrnod to one or two e\os; aho, whetlu r the 
Moss, Yellow-, Noisette, UorsauU. Seotcli, i‘hina, Huniisia, ksc. reipiire each 
a separate tmuh* of treainunt. Reing u \ejy great h ver and mlimver oi 
Hoses, and anxious to soe them hloom luxuriantly, 1 am very ih-sirous ot 
finding out the lu'ijt inode of treatment. ( an von inform me why llie Aza- 
leas, and indeed all the .-Viucrican plants I lane )iiu based irom various 
nursorymcn in this neighhourhood, (\i/. (Jasingsioke, W inchester, and 
SoiUlmmpton,) such as Rhododeiidnuis, Kalmiav, Itaphnes, and Magnolias, 
arc covered with moss, Imd? shnbh> \*heii they ani\e, the leases (especially 
of the white and pink Azaha) turning yellow and sirklA , and ne\t‘i do well 
with ns, though we bu\e hecu at the expense of golthig hog soil for tliem 
from a consulerable diManee. 1 want likewise hi know how old the (Miimo- 
nanthus (Vagrans (or, us scune call it, i’alycauthus prac('\) must be, befoie 
it will produce flowers. 1 liaic three, ali more tlmn three years old, which 
Jhavo not borne one bloom ict. — 1 have al.so a double Pomegranate, from 
i'AOC's nursery, Soutbnmplon, which has been in our garden three years, 
but has never blossomed. 1 have attended to the mb ice given in one of the 
Nuxnbejrs of your useful and enlcrluining work, and it lias never been 
pruned. Is there a sort whii-li does not bloom ? — I have been long anxiously 
looking for the juomised drawings of greenhouses, which the Editor of the 
Jt'ioricuttM'ui Cabinet long sinn* proini.sed to his subscribers and the publi*'. 
An early answer to the ahtoe floiicultural iiucries will oblige, 

Cantloverf Jan. liiJrtf. 183(i, V. S. 

(The platea will be given in due course, plans of gardens having been 
ssoliviied.— C on in CTOR . J 
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ON Ca31ELLIA» in the Open A. 1 E. — Arc yours iho double or binglo.flow. 
eriug Camellias growing in the open air in lUe grounds at Wurtley t 

* Flora. 

[Double white, red, and striped, — C onductor.] 


ANSWERS. 

On rRf)PAGATiN’0 Tin: llAi 'rREE. — 111 ivplv to II rorri'spoiident, 1 beg lo 
‘•ay lliut I have pretpaguted tiie iiiiy treo both hy layers undsm/y but should 
prefer the lutti-r ineiluKh a.N the leaf is much larger. K. T. W. T. 

On E(‘( REMOCVRPi s 'iCARFR, Maurandu IJarc iavana, \.c. — In unawer 
t«> the question ol I'atiui.na Mini a am» T , eonc'erniiig the tlou'ering of 
.Maiinindiu Harrlnyaiia and Iv <‘reiiu>rarpus seaber, an uuititeur begs leave to 
state, thill tlu'.se plants will not fail to siutird in a auiin u.Npect uud a fair 
share of tolerably light, good s<»il. It ivS a leiy <‘«noini»n mistake with ama- 
teurs, who iiuivliaM‘ a jilaiit w hieh they ai.- ftdd will giew ou/ o/’ r/oors, lo 
think that it will grow in tf/ty situation. 'I hiis, if a rreeper, it is oflvn 
placed against a wall, in a nariow spar»‘ Ix iwi i'n twt* fruit trees, wliere, if it 
has Min to its leavcN, it has no moisture to ii'^rooi; or, being intended to 
eover an unsightly wall, it is put into the griMunl at the hoitom t>f it, under 
( very disadvantage for want of warmth, light, and air, and is never likely lo 
1 ‘oaoh the t».p, exiept in tin owners iuiagioalion. My » \j»erh‘.iice of the 
Maurandia Itarelayana letnls me to believe, tliai it eann<»i fail lo bloom well 
<»Ut of doors, it it has a good share (»f sun, and is planted out in the ground. 
In very hot wcallu.r (my .Maurandia being in u Jnl) Mtnth aspect), 1 have 
found it useful to put moss alami the toot to J.. ep ii unnsl. 'I'lie iu'eromo 
carpus will grow and (lower well in a less warm .siiiiatiiut, hut it musthavo a 
tolerably riehhoil, room, ami a free eiivulalion ot itii. Idanis whielt itre. juot 
generally found hards enougli to stand our winn r- in the opt n air, require 
as much of the warmtli of our summeis as po* ,tlde, lo bring Iheni to any 
thing like perlVctiou. Slips of the Maurandia me easily struck iu summer, 
even without a glass, by jdueiug ihe pot in whiiJi tlie\ have been planted in 
H warm spot, uiider the .shade t)f f>onie leafy jdani, tare being taken that 
tliey do rot ilroop fur want ot water. 'Fhe young plants may be preserved 
during the winter in a warm room or light fianie. So. li us have tiourishA'd 
well during the Minimer, iu the open gnuind, will nu u. iiktdy stand the 
winter, if maUe\l up before very sev me Jiosis. J have Known (ho Fecrumo 
carpus ugaiiJsL u »er/A wall, to live without any ])rote( t>on for llie last three 
years. A. 11. L. 

t>N Gbowinc. Dwarf Plants o> C’iiuysanthkmi .ms, -v — In ilioNumber 
for Juiiuary, IKkO, of your excellent ('<dnmtf Hi fa in v < nquiros (page 22) 
for the best metliods I u- gn.wing daurf < hry'-Miitheriiums. Now tho way in 
which I sun ceded uJmirably thi’* year was, lo t.tlu- if, j.hooti- about the 
second or thiid we<‘K in July, strip all the h-aves (df vi'lon a slit‘rl distaino 
fioiu tlio topj then having ]irf>cu»cd soinestioiig j'aflithif .id, tie it very tight 
Ik'Iow about the fouilh joint from winch the leaves were u oJf’i the &hot»t 
thu*- pivpared is introduced through the bottom of a smal; p .t, lukiug caie 
to let the part numd whleh the string is lied bo within the poi , then (ill t*p 
W’itli good rich miiipusi, pLicing a little moss on lh«’ Top, and gi.ing alauj- 
dance of wale; every day. 'Phe pot may be ki pt in its place by roujjing a 
stick .‘•Iraighl through the b^tloni into the ground ; lie- plants wiri ho u.(>h,d 
in iilK'Ut three wt el.H or a uionilj. An ENt#i jjiLR in lh»' \umhei for Pel . 
Iboo ij'uge l:i) will find the iJiiii'h Hybrid f hiy sanihetunms, raised by 
WheI'.lkii, of Oxford, very good, particularly the Lxpantled Crimson 
Mheeierianum, lilood Ibtl Incurving Ihnk, Jiwuri' Dhivlj, and <»roovcd Red. 

'I hey have tlowercd very fine with me this year: he will hi- able to procuto 
tbeiii by applying to Mr. HrnrHKKi's, JN’urM >y ^'‘‘**'* Oxford. 

I'be way iu vvhicb 1 would reoummeud A rri uscRlUER, in tlm same page «h 
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lie ahevc, to treat his (\vclamens, is to turn them out into a bed of good 
UK soon as the fronts in May will pemiil; and repot them in the autumn 
hare luwl plants with us nianv ua fifty llow«‘rK oiitut om:c on plants treated 

thife way. 'rbo seed hlioulti ho sown as f>(»on as{ ripe in shallow j>ots. 
Let the soil in the bed be a good suiuly luaru. I generally pul u lillle siinds^ 
leaf. Avith the soil in tlie pots. * ' T. U. " 

On a Davakf Yei.loav Lloavkuino Vlant.— In Vol. T. ji, 210, Amici’s 
reipioslB to knoAV Avhsii aoIIow ercoping phmt A\oiihl unsver liis purpose. I 
hi'g to n'toiTiiucud J.ysiniuchia iiuriim til aria, (Mom y wort,) a hiAourite of 
iiiiiKS neglected, perhaps, In'causo a nuttAe. I have no dtuiht that it may be, 
easily obtaiTH5d, for Avlien it once has possession, it takes rare not to «iuii, 
particularly if iho s(*il bo in<;i. t. 11. 

ItosR urnDED ON A lif.-ArK ( niiKANT llrsH. — Tn Vol. n 1, p. 21, Ft.os. 
FfiftltAitiA begR to know if it he true, that by grafting a rose on a black 
currant hush, tlio roiotir will be rhungoil ? 'I'o the gnsater numbei of your 
KiibHcrihors it may .appeal idb* to nuswer the ijiiestion : but as it is one of 
vulgar belief, it may )»‘rhaj*s Ik* well to shew why it i'. iiuposbible. The 
ro»e and the currant are of two diti'creiit iintiual families ; no union can take 
place botAVeim plants of dillerenl natural f:iinili<‘s, in Avh.-ilever Avay the graft 
may he inserted: hut even aa’oh* it po.ss»hle to unite such dis.sjinilar plants, 
the KtOL'k can by no means he made !<» iiiibu nee lla colour ef the grafted 
(lower, further than alfordiug a greater nr less tlegree of nourisliment, in tlio 
autne iiianiier an a richer or pooler soil would ib*. U. 

( VVe admitted the (piery into the, i'nbinity sob-!\ with u view for such an 
absurdity, bo generallA believetl, t» be refilled. — CoM>» CTOii.j 


llKMAilKS. 

(>N Pinks,— 1 see in ytuu ('ohtnvt a littb i'lt of unfiioiiiUv advico given 
by Mr. '1'. I’oNNKi.i.v , oi L»nea’^ti*r, to Mr. Svirm, of I- iiveisltani. It vo- 
ijuiivs no noliee fi\un me us far as Mi.Sviifii is euuc'iind, as Ii.‘ is too good 
u judge of Pink.s to Ih- misled by i> . I«iif you have oJhi r i»;ub js not so well 
nequaiiiU'd Aiitli llieiu ; lin n fi-ro, to Ma m 1 w .a.M p.ir’i. .11:- ^ my 

self. I shall begin with aihising them lUi ni'iiteonni to >;r>‘AA any om* of 
the MortH Mr. 'i’. ('<*n nki.la Iuu, m his inlin.to A\isvb.m and/aidgim iit, soloct 
eil as the best llowors in Fngiand. iln'v .m- all s.iigle, or eight pelalle*! 
lloAvers, Aiilh three small triungular potui.s in Ibo centro to foim the eroivn. 
Mr. tells him theA are luree amt superuir, wiiereas tln*y are i|nite the 
reverse, us I belii've it to bo impoN>.ible to en»\\ any om- of them nune ihun 
two inehos in diaiiietor. 1 b* sav s, ‘Mbev are woll laeed,' ---;»dinil(eil, — “and 
huAc ro.se shupeil leaves.' Impossibh-; or hov% are they to be iiisi ri»*d into 
the cal^AXf — -hut I siipi>ost' he niean.s tlo'iridges are eAi'ii, lil.e ihe of u 

(iese; if so, that is not trm , as wlial is eiillid a rose e«lg» d Pink a very 
diffeieiit sort of thing l«» unv In* has nanu'd. .Again: M ii- n pi*»iierly 
griuvii, they never Inn. si. " Moiistror.s ’ ^Vhv, a mouse rmijiini* througli 
the Thames Tunnel would be Just a- likelv to iij> it up, as Mr. Convkli.v's 
P inks with eight i»eLalf. me l<» burst a j‘<«l they eaniiot till ' Mr ('unnv.m.y 
then tells .Mr. Smith In* never '►nvv a .South of Kugland raiseil J’ink worth 
gi’owiiig. 1 ipio.siioii if he ever saw one Jii uU, or he would never have ven 
lured such an tissenion. '1 l»al Mr.< hsnli.i.a may sen iln ro are siieh things 
ns good Ihuks raised in the Stnilh of Ih.gland, h-l him hand over the iicaijul 
to iloou, of Paddington, with an t»rdi r for the following sorts: — Hogg's 
Funny Kemble, \Vhile'.'« M iUiuin the I’oiirlh. barretl's C i>miin‘ror, Prior's 
Miss Hhiekatonc, \Vv>ll.s*s Sultana, and Churchs Helen. Tlu'se, if he grow 
them properly, will at oneo lei him into tlu* light of vvhal propertioj> eoimli- 
luie u good Pink, lu»tli as regards si:.e, colour, nuinbor of petals, find ni.H* 
edged flowers, And if Mr. Co.'-Mii.i y would like to sea a few of catlniordi 
nary »iac, lot him get Viiswortli .^ Omega. Hopkins’s One uf-lhe-lUng, 
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ManuV Duchrsg of Iluoliini;liain, Davovs Ilntniiiiiii. Wood’s King of 
and lleynold»’8 Aiklitidt'. 'rhoso aiv fino largo flowers, possussod of the 
best i»r4)pcrtios, and growing at least throe iiu-lus in diameter. T will von 
twro to say, that » Siingie petal of Hopkins .•> l>ne-of-lho-lliiig will e<jmpU*i 4 In 
cover » whole bloom of How'.s Cato, that t^enu ideal lif a Tinix of you norlluMu 
growers. Tnnovavou. 

l!S:b>. 

On Pinks. — I n perusing y«uir riorh'uUurttl ('nhimt for OetolH'r lust, 1 
find in page '2;10 a fi w remarks on TinKs. xe. b\ .Mr. Smith, o( Pavf'rsbam, 
ill Kent. 1 foid great piea-m.- in replyin.'. i.» l»is e\..«er\alionN, lu .uiih emi- 
euning with liim in wu a eMtTuh\l eiivuliitum' ; feeling 

also surprise, iiuligtuKion, and .-.Ji.une, <>n tniding there should he !u»\ one 
base eio'Ugh to rob a en.wi i oi L’.s f.i'n feme, ijy n pi eseyitiiig under a fil-xe 
nnnio a llower as hix ei\n, wijieli bus ho» n raised and grovn In another 
person* any one guilty <d' siuo an :u i, Nhonld be e\eludeil iViuu all j‘'li>nsl.s’ 
Soeietie.s. I observe that Mr. Smii'Ii siei he has hi en a Pink giouer fm- 
the last twenty \ears, and luus wmi tie- lirsl prize niiiny liiue^, of whirli 
stati'ment I have not lie* le.ist xlouhf. f' • .xlst* seys that he has more tlani 
once uiheitised to shmv aeiiiiis; all Kent f ^lwl’.l leel idiliged if Mr. .San in 
will hr kind enough to '4at«‘ uie*ti, aial elui'', i‘< eling assuied, that had his 
sidvi'itisciuent.'. been m i n. llu je aie w<‘Utleii.M'n eoiniei leil uith the 

M’oolwieh Siaietv, wh* umuM ha\* h.u k« «i the WouhneJi l*iuk grovn rs 
against ae\ tnwn in ; juid Mi, ,'^’vniii wnuld no| lj;ni* gone w itluuil 

a eompeiii..,. Should iM? >•« nileiuan fe< 1 di‘}'<»'*e«l ag.iin lo shew with ans 
man in Kent, on niu!vi,.g the s.iu)» known v> me, he will find hi** ehnUtu-n 
iuiep((d , — I peitexllv agree with hit- ohsej\;Uions ndaliM' t<» the si/,e of 
rinks as uatej hv Inn4»\aso.,. t oa\e M*eu nnin\ \eiy laree i*iuK.s, hut 
there w as neither heiOiti , loriii, iioi ait} thing in tlieiu, worth} the uotit i- 
«.f a lloriit. In uiiswei to M i. SMun''- iij,|uiiios when he e, in get ihe m u 
lUJil first-itUe sorts, I n * i*ei.ifuli\ beg to iufiuni Inm, h. will not tlnd a 
helter eollretioii of I'iukN in iiit> kingdom than at \\ o.dwicdt, ,ntd I finihi i 
heg to slate, that 1 ha\e lliiee mo. soils loin soM mil ne\l Sej»imt.i>er, ili. 
first named the- \ if loii on s , Ihi' seeonil, the 'rtiumphant ; Ihe timd I ha\i 
not jetii.iiued, iN<j{ wishing lo spouk iu praise ot lie* tputlily *»! the Ihuu-i 
iinself, I heg lo refm htiii lo lii*- iol).»wiiig appro\e,| judges, Mr. .N i v n. 
and Mr.SMiiii, tu AN'alwortli; .Mi. Mou , , of J i/»ilouay ; iU'd Mi. < m 

hiss,; id ^\'elling, — who saw liie iIowmn in idooiu i isl seti|i|p^ and ean 
speak lo their •jiuiiil} ,xN:c. ; im n 1} oli-'er\ mg, (hat M s ^^mitii, of \\ alwm i li. 
«a}s, then: was nevi r niisrd hi one m.in, in ;m\ ono }ear, thn e /!o\voi\ 
o«]ual ihein.” A iesp«‘eluhh iuliil has kimily idli o d : ■ ei%e im ,i di.mn,:' 
of them: if so, 1 shall leel gieal ple;e un in j>r*’Sim;i»g tlie .Mom lo lii-- 
hlorieultural Ca/nnei.- ~!n amwei i.i Mr. Smiiiis last . ■. stion, emieetnin, 
the pniteetioii of Dahlias fiom the ant, I In ir to rep]}. «tivj them plenl} oJ 
water, and the uiits will 4|uiel.l\ nr npp. ai, I? ing a foiidia gn.wor ui}M'i!, 
1 sliali feel (ddiged if he ean finni-h in wi'}. a r••nn■.«^ .ig.tinsi eat* rj nil at 
and earwigs. I nos, InnKTT. 

iUouft/ l*k‘asantf Hull I'iehL. h^Juu I I, ls:i»i 

I'.S. In re\ lowing a rminer Smnlur ot NxUir fVi/ihot, I eonid e*- g;e.«‘ 
room for improvenunt m tli* luoiie id' euUivating I'inks, hnvin'* ;;;ji‘Un 
from O.Ot Ml to < 1,000 uniiuall}, upon a plan w hieh will not vi 'p.m. ;..i nmi u 
giound by one fourtli, nor so many gl.i'-s. li} mn* iomlh, »».< r in m- i in 
a former .Numher ol' the iclnnt. 1 In: no'llio*! I ailupt I ui'; itun -.ni i»: 
the (oui>o of next luoiiiJi. 

• [M’e shall be obliged hy the prou*i'-eJ faw.ins — Cohin • n j: } 

<j.s Mr. Uivkrs's L|‘>i ov llr.sj.s, xv*. I ha\e id»..erved wth ngnt thal 
altboiigb 10 pagus rd' your valnahh; rni’a* w uk li.ixe aln .idy D «'U \ol‘d lo 
LisUs of Hoses, live are still in want of a latalogm* wineii will eonvev ail the 
required infoimation. 'I’lu* alphebetir.al eatalogueoi J’atriek (Mr. M'oon'' 
l.ial) would have appeared wiih more grare annnig its f> iiow adAertiH-rment*-, 
rather limn in the body of the work; «ud I am ufrutd that the Libt of 3V1»‘. 
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Rivers, jun. wilt fall under the same category, Mr. Rivers docs make some 
attempts at arrangement, ljut ttnfortunately iio single principle is ibllowed: 
at one titno it is according to natural ailiiiity, as in China Roses; at another, 
according to habit, as Climbing Hoses ; another time of iloweriug, as Autum- 
nal Uose>; another, sceht, as Rosa Tndica Odorata; another, size, as Miss 
J^awrcitcu's Rose, &.c. — Now, had this occurred in a “ Vrice Catalogue,” no 
rompluint could have been made; although it might have been regretted : 
but in the body of your work it is a blot, defeating the end proposed 
by its publication — instruction, by the occupancy of the place of more 
vai mi bio matter, and perhaps prei ruling some person from complying with 
llu! request for ti cctrrect list of Roses accoulin*; to natural arrangement, with 
notices Ilf cultivation, propugution, &e. It is not of very difficult accom 
]ilish ‘ Tile unicle Rosa in I.o]ldun^s Catalogue <Hort. Hrit) may servo 
UK a guide to the plan. Alliiough 1 have (bus ventured, in what ma> appear 
unnecessary severity in my obHcrvations on Mr. Riveu.s's pupor, I liavo not 
been iuMensilde to the <‘X.ceilenl rcmarkH inude by him at the end of each 
division of hi.s arrangement; and regretted exlremtdy, that a }>erson who 
appears to jiossesN so givut a cajiability of fultiliing .the object required, 
should have sucriliced it to minor considerations. I'erhaps ire will yet 
ecu uply with the request; and if he slmuld, 1 think that your subscribers 
will not have to complain that I have occupied .so much of your publtcadon 
by iny complaintK. R. 

[Wc hope JMr- Kjvkiis or Mr. VVuoir will comi»ly wiUi the request of our 
i 'orreRpouden t. — C on n i c to u . ] 

On the Salk or Hosl*;, \r. — I se<* in your l ist monthV Number, Mr. 
Riveuh'r obsorvafioiiK on llir sail' of Roses by auH*li«>n. I beg to .say 1 diiler 
entirely from him : I think they have done a great deal of good : Ibey Imve 
broughtiuto noiiee iiianv new varieties which oih«*i wise would not have bi'cn 
know’ll; and if a higher price was given for lie m, it. w’U" open to the pur- 
chaser to oiler what h<* pleased. 1 luiught from the .<tamc slock, and so did 
Mr. UivjKJis; and taking hi.s own argument, it is impossible, with the very 
dry season w'c have had, to judge fuirlv of the early hb'wiug Ihines: for if 
fleorge the Fourth and the Tuscany liiive i lianei'd in some, situations, 
hC) as not to be know'll, (but which, hv the bye, did not h.'ip]>cn with mo,) 
what must be the elb'ct on plants plumed in .May ? 1 have seen many’ of 

the anlumual tlowcriug Roses, and, in justice, I must say th-'V’ are. very line. 
Among others, I .saw n v«»ry hand.some parten'-* ot them at Isleworib, near 
l.cindon. Having rosidoti twelve' years in Krmice. I c.ui ufUnu, that nothing 
can exceed I he. beauty of iheir Rosis. It was ibi- w bi« ii first iuduciMl me 
to esiablixh my Uo.se gardens in Knghiiul. W v are indeMed to the Ih'eueh 
fuUivubn’N for ueaiiy the whole, of our new and beaulifi.l Rvises. I wish to 
see all the hne.is and growers of Roses joiiusl in friemlsliip, and deserved 
merit, fryin whatever country it comes, cm om.ii'ed. '1' he world t.s wide 
enough for us all. \N ii.i.iam \Vooi>. 

M'ocafkrac/ji Aar, scry, iMurcsfivlUf Drr, lO/A, iK.kV 

Tf you think the following comiimiiicafii'ii worth m« uiiouiug in ymn 
iisefui misccdbuiy, the f'lortvulhtraJ CaLint't^ it is at M>e.r sersioe ; perhaps it 
is R desidt'ralum \\»t mmh attended to atiion*;-.! Ilore is, the rsiising that 
beautiful (lower the Chlne.so Chry.santheiiniin from ed, a.'- tin. seed is difficult 
to obtain, and not easily recognised; but that tlu'v may In- so raised, and 
made to llower as an anntt.il, the folhming btciv will deuionstrale. A Mr. 
Rokkht tiuvdener to V, Hiii uei-'n. F-sq. in ar Ibdi, Norfolk, 

hliK this yciir i.iisod a great varioiy, which to an .\maleur need only ‘»c .seen 
til be adittUxid- i>ne a pure white, very double, and the petals naturally iir- 
rauged ill exqnisiUJ order, shaped like a double while C’aun'lliu; another a 
tine chaugeable bull', W'ell foriiuH.1; a third, a beautiful liim white, with petals 
so sumll and thick set, that it has the appearance as if covered with xuow ; 
w'ith many othcis, beautiful in coloui-, though not formetl so compactly, all 
of wbicli will lie otfered lor sale next year; perhaps Mr. F. is the only mau 
in thw ccmnfTA that has made them llower the tirst vear. 

Hpii, SofMk, iM\ I83o. 


John Carr. 
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CuALLEKGE TO llANi Ncri.vs GROWERS !— The Meml>ers of the Hast 
Luiulon Rauuncula Society, held at the Sahnoii aud Ball Tarera* Cambridge 
Heath-road, London, cbaneuge aay six Hautmculns growers in Kiiglaud to 
exhibit, on the 13th June next, six puns of Kaniit ‘uluses, each pim to oou 
tain twelve dissimilar varieties, and to be of their own property and growth, 
for the sum of twenty pounds or upwards: all communications to be ad 
dregHcd (post-paid) to \ir. C. J>. Dandy, Secretaj’y, at the above Tavern, — 
1'his ch^lengc is not given with any iiividiouN feeling, but in the hope of 
bringing this beautiful and much neglected class of tiowers iiiUt notice, 
considering open and honourable rivalry the best method c»f attaining that 
end. 

On Obtainino Si:rK« r Kinds or Flowers, tStc.—l send the }daii of a 
small liower-gordcn, should you deem it worth insertion. AVhen the beds 
are laid in good turf, the eii'ect is very good. I think of liaving one depart* 
mont of luy garden su laid in ibo spring (unless u hotter plan appears before 
that time). Ferlmjis you will lav our me with a list of whut liowers would 
have the best effect in planting the bods. 1 shall jilso feel obliged if you 
will infonn me at what nursery or 8e4*dsmaTrs in 'J’owi» I ciuild procure roots 
of the Galardta 7 >icta, and new Russian Vitdet, iiml the price per root. 1 am 
very fond of gardening, and living retired, ;i forms iny chief anitLsemont ; 
Imt 1 reside in a |>lace very unfavourable for inj[»rov(unent. 'I’he love of 
flowers is not gciu'ral liere, nor i.s tliftre a good nursery garden wittiiii twenty 
miles. Wliat Flori.sls’ '<]ievvs arc held tit the neighhourVuiod are far ft*oni 
gimd. Plants which have long het'ji common in 'fown and its vicinity arc 
not to bo Set'll lu*rc ; for insin»)ce, ! have never yet seen a Calceolaria in this 
part of the i ountrv. What n -w plants 1 get are render(‘d very exi»ensivo by 
the carriage, and often die — 1 suppose from change of soil. 1 have ollen 
thought tliat a plan might be devised by some rospeclahhf imi'scTymaii in 
the ncighhoiirhood of Town, by oj>euing a siibseription of moderate amount 
for eouiitrv aiiniteiirv, and at Iho end of a vear to distribute among the sub* 
.scribers such })laiits (not exactly eoiuimui ones) as they often have a super 
abundance of, after their cu.stomers are suppHetl, ami whicli an; raised by 
them with little troulde from seeds, eutiiiigs, v'vc. Perhaps your experienc** 
will enable \ou to devise some plan. Du not think 1 wish to turn censor 
when I say, tluil like sonn* other corrcsptmdcnls, i have fell sorry to obsorvo 
so much n»o!u devoted to the K\hihitions of Florists’ Societies, because 1 
have thought that more lustruclivo mailer could liavc occupied the s]»ac.o. 

liuchnigliainakhe, /bri m/jtr, I.ouiSA IlAiiitiKT. 

Ov Sf.( t'KiNf; t'MtNMjoNs FROM Sn \ jLs, 5cC .—.M 1 *. llof.f;, in hi., treatise 
on the (’arnatioTi, savs— “ .Nuhol, in his Gart/rH' r\'e f aim (hr, recoin- 

mends a pencil or small hnisli dipped in oil, and dra^i n round the pot near 
the bottom o«rc or t trier n uovk^ when the plants an :'>> idooni, to prevent 
snails or earwigs from i liniliing up and doing iujurv l'< «1)e plant.**." Now 
HS this mint he atU'inled with u great deal of trouble, ji-mI would eoiiHiimc 
more time Ilian coultl he spared hv many aimileur’t, I w.mld suggest the lill 
tug of the pans in whi 'h the slag*; is supposed U> In; with oH instca<l 

of water, ‘rite expense would he little or nothing inori titan Nfr. N'ii;noi '.s 
jtliui, and there would he no time wasted. I likewise ilonk tin; plan tnigiil 
he exleiidfd to Dahlias, where the Kygravc slug-preventei i.s used. Mr. H 
Ukevviae mentions, tlmt nrert oil coming in contact with the b*»ij\ of any 
insect, raiisc.s ii.s iininediutc death. Query— Would not a«> *dher •-ort of 
oil have the same effect f J\ vlms, 

Cunonburi/j Ath lehrmry^ iSIJ.V 

On Collar Stands for Dahlias. — 1 wislt to mentioji, tbrotigh the me- 
dium of your Magazine, a 5rnggestion of mine if'.speetiiig the collars a-w^d for 
Dahlias. It i** simply this — that they shouitl bt' glu/' d inside, si atilar to 
common llower-saucers. Ji vekih, 

On pESDULor^ GROwi.Nfj Trees. — Excuse me if, through your useful 
and widely circulated Cahmeif 1 intrude an observation or two on pendulous 
trees, a.<i 1 am often astonishe<i to find so small a number generally gromi, 
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when AO many moro (‘<{ually xracffni ^vitll them. yEsculus pendula, 
liudthid ttijt feel high, in very liuauliful ; Ainygdalus pcndula^a very fine one, 
if six foci high; Hetula alha poudiila; <*oUineu«t«‘r nuniiiuilaria, if grafted 
six feet higlt, is \ery fine; Crattegus lieergicu, the same; C. i>endnla; Cy- 
tisns inhunnnn ixmdnhis ; C. eapi talus, C. dueumbeus, C. aralcnsis, grafted 
on Ltihurjnnns; Fagus Kvlvallca pe)idiila; Fruxinus lentisulfolia pcndula, 
very fine; ro))nlu» ^>eiidiiia; Pniims ('hinensis phmo pondola, if graft* ‘d 
six f(‘{;t high, lo<*krt well; Vyrus coininunis pcndiila ; Cfuorcua |>eudula ; llo 
iMiMii Soj>ln>ra Jttjioiiiea |H-iuhiia; 'I'ili.i pendula ; Ulmtis pciulnhi ; 

Al»ir.s |H'nduln- ; l>arix peieiiiia; I'imi't l‘rii*<wn ; ('uprossus pcnduhi ; .liiiii 
pi’i Its repanda. Sunn: of these are m-u, and vi-ry seaire; they may lx* oh 
taint'd at soon* piildic inn''*‘ri*'s — nitlioe.t doulil from tin* exteiisivo rtdloefiun 
of Messrs. l.oDoii.K^, at llaelviiey, whieh i-> certainly the largest in ilie 
cfnnitrv. N. V. — AiiitoitF/n .>f, 

Jan'm, !s:3t*. 

L\VATt;u\ Till uiNMAt A. Mon<idelphia rolyaialria. Alalvac a*.— 'riiis 
lo\<'l\ plant IS worlliv «»r tin* iin»si exhai.sixe «‘u]itvution, and tlesen iiig a 
plaeo in ever\ tlo\v**i' garden. It loniiN a fine hiisli when iduuted singly, 
Iteing e.j\er* li with a profnsi..i! of huge oxjiandf'il pink and lilac tioner.s 
fr<»in May to Novemher, and growing It* the height of from four to six feet. 

I li:iM* had sf*ine splendid speciun*iis cd this h»'autiful plant in lluwer the 
whole, t»f the sunnuer, xvhich hn\«‘ I xm 'i givatlv admired, hut I uin si»rry la 
SHY It is s*> little cult A aied, a*, seldom to he seen except in general coHec 
by cuttings tn seed. J. \V. I> 

(tnaf JiovkhaiHf iiurmjy /hr. Id, is; Id. 


iiKrr.uKNCK 'r<» i iik kmuki.lishments. 

I. liujnovia Chir< re , — This vtTy spJeinlid, eJimhing, iloweiiiig plant, is a 
native of <1 uiana, where if vva.s finmi h\ M, Arnr.KT. It is a showy plant 
for a i*on»orvatory *ir greenhoiiHr, if jilan{e<l out into a sptu.'u having" plenty 
of room t4) root in. If so cuUivat**!, <t will* limb to a gr*'at ex'tent, and 
prodiice numerous rtu’eme.s *»f unigniticenl ihiwevrt. I'ach raeeiuo generally 
pmdueiiig from six to ten (lowevti upon eaeli, it merits a t>itnution in every 
greeiibons*' or eonsi'rvalory. I’lic plan i blooms no m May to August. It is 
readily increa.sed by cuttings. And in.iy be oblained of mo'Uof tile prineipat 
uur.sorymoTi. The imtives of (tulana maki haskeu and ibrnad brimmed 
hats, of the lU'xihle sbool.s of this plum IJigiumla, in cinplimi'nl to Abbe 
tlic.NON, Librarian to leuii.*' XIV. King of Fiance, t'hercre, after 13. 
ChkuurI';. 

2. Phto,i‘ 7)rMWi»mwd//.- .Ml. l>jti m.monus. A very splendid llowering 
annuaf PhU»x introdiieod last your from Texas. Dur drawing was taken 
from a Muail sporimen sent us. .V large timin' rd' it wa.s given in ibe 
liiiittniraJ Afaffnzhir for last Novtunber. ’I'lie plant deserves a plitcc in every 
flower garden. It is a most pnduse bletimer. Tb" .sUms riso about a foot 
high, and bloss*>m f*»r a h»ng time iluring suiuiuer. It will, duubtles'', soon 
he in iho possession of the juildic seed.sim*n, nur-^erymeu, 4s.c. 

13. Canavalia bonarit'Ufis . — very handsome Jmt house climbing plant, 
bloouiiug u gWHt j>art of sunnuer. i'ht' ilowers arc prcKluced in profusion, 
upon pvmduhms raeomes, six or eight inches long; making a most gracofiil 
and aimwy apiumrance. 'J'ho idanl grows frc*d}, and climbs to a great 
length, if in a rich hianiv soil. It is a native of Ilnenos .Ayres, It deserves 
n place in every hot house. .Mo.^srs. Yoi nc., of Kpsom, possess pIuuU of 
UHs Lively climber. 


SFLORiri LTl-UAI. r VI.lA DAll lOK MARCH. 

AVe nai^x mir teatlerR to Yol. 1. pages ‘Jl. 2'u Ki, and 48 ; to V<d. 11. 
72; and Av>K lU* 72, for diix'ctions us to wimi is ueees.HUvv to bo attmided to 
this mouth. 
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should be shortened, leaving them from four to ten feet high ; by 
ibis method the blooming season is prolonged, and finer clusters 
uf blossoms are produced. 

ITje Perpetual, or the Four Seasons Roses, require very rich 
soil, which may readily he made so hy niauure, and improved 1 y 
plentiful supplies of manure water in August and September. The 
flower buds which grow in June and July, should be cut ofT ere 
they burst into bloom, and in winter, pruned as closely in as those 
designated Garden Roses. If a sheltered situation can be given, 
it is a great adwanlagc, as the cold winds in September and Octo- 
ber have a had clkrt on the opening buds, at that .season. In a 
soil naturally w et, the should be drained, as loo much mois- 

ture at the roots in the time of flowering, i. also injarious. This 
class is worthy of ii little extra trouble, being sr) splendid when 
Well grown. 

The Climbers, for pyramids and arches, require .'in opposite 
treatment with the luiih*, for if pruned after llie manner of other 
Rost'S, they <‘an never jiroduce many ilowers. Two or more stcm.v 
should ht^ grown us long and 'Strong as possihh', hy very rich soil; 
at least half a barrow of well rotted dung tor om*, at first planting, 
and half that tjuantity evt rv succeeding } car. When the stems 
got too numerous, (say from seven to ten,) cut out one. or two of 
the weakest every winter, and shmten the largest lateral branches, 
to keep them in that form the uwm r's taste may require. 

The Odonita, or by some termed the Tea-scented Roses, will 
grow best on an elevated bed, wi*ll sheltered from the north and 
West. And if the ground has ul ail a tenilcncv to retain wet, the 
sub-strntnm should be made with broken stones, six inches thick, 
and the bed raised from fifteeii to twciuy indies above the level of 
the garden. They reipiirc hut little pruning, besides cutting out 
the dead wood ; and if taken up in autumn, jioited, and put into a 
frame, or covered w ith a hand glass in the bed where they grow, 
will do much better than if exposed all winter. While the plants 
arc weak, part of the flower buds sliould be cut ofl‘, as they fre- 
quently flower themselves to death. 

Standahp Roses. — These require the eye of the gardener fre- 
quently upon them, to cut off the wild suckers and branches as 
they make their appearance. Great care sliould be taken in the 
winter jHruning to make the heads as propoitiouate as possible, for 
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if a greater number of branches, or stronger wootl, be permitted 
to remain on one side than the other, the tree becomes de- 
formed. This is of importance, for by a neglect of one or two 
seasons, a good form is irrecoverably loi»t : likewise, the shorter 
the branches are cut. tin* better they bloom. 

From the above remarks it will bo leudily seen, that to prune all 
kinds of Rose trees aft* r one rietiiod^would be highly improper; 
and that if done, it would catise so-ne of the best kinds to be worth- 
less. William liAiiUATT. 


ARTICI*E II. — On Forcfiif/ limes. By A DEVONIAN. 

After the clear statement of the best inctboil c/f forcing Roses, 
made by >AOssrs. Y\'ooi> and Wilma in the First Xmiiber of the 
second voltnne nf the Cabhift, a for further information 

may seem uhnost unnecessary ; but I cm an.\i.*;.; to have a few 
more hint'« on tl«e .'unio subject. I:i iIk' \>la(a‘, it is not in 
ibc* power of I'.ll J!e»*’'’fs t-> ive.u the pianl^. in the manner recom- 
mended by tlie former gvnlh man, as a hoilied on l-a; jdan de- 
scribed by liiiii cuniot always be ]*ro'*ijn*d. The pluii of the 
latter is likewise op('ii to objection, a . lew amateurs have hothouses 
so mniiermis as to admit of tiieir inoviug linir from one 

degree of lu’at to a greater —and, w llaoat removing them, the in- 
creased teiiiperal'ire rccjuiivd for i?m‘ Ro«cs Ti'i::ht prove highly 
injurious to other plants in the same 1. ui.*e. Vv I .{ I am, there fore > 
desirous of knowing i'-, whether if is possible u mive line forced 
Roses late in December, and (Uiririg the of January, 

Febrnarv, and IMarc h, with the aceuminodation « f om; hothouse, 
wliich is ai)pro])nale(l to the culture of the usual ^t^JVo plants. A 
minitte account of the treatment to be pursiual is earnestly re- 
quested, which I doubt not some ritmeed Rom etiltivaloi’ w'ill 
accede to. f oiiee iatteuipted to force some Roses in the bark-bed 
(»f a warm greenhouse, but I failed comjdettly, the plants only 
producing a few sickly blossoms of tlic smallest size. The Roskjs 
wore plunged in the bark in the monlh of Janunry, but the flowers 
w^e not produced much before the usual blooming season in Jape, 
In addition to the information already asked, I ain anxious to 
know if the plants will bear being removed to a conservatory, after 



hy iMr Msg •atoitttd^ ]mA e^pemtimss^ 
Cttnelliiui, I Siiah#K> to j^oirwhl^^ 

MIolikxBrovescSr Stid mmiiar Bom can Hi^indMd lto 
IbloMAfr^&sely at NoiMlto> Perpctnai, China, ITei-mata^^ani 
Ido do Bourbon Roses. Perhaps tho^Jcuicbess of ^the. coffreep^ 
tel 4rlto replies to these queries, vill be further diiq)layod.|n 
gmng me a few names of the best Roses ibr forote : Jlalilif 
. BiMisa, in their new Catalogue, recommend the Dog 
« Rs oasily excitable habit, as the stock on which Roses^^^tete*.. 
should be worked ; what height should the 
the floian to advantage ? ^ . ?{i4r/: 

A; ibw hints on forcing the Persian Lilac, or 8nyyqtMrg>l|0| 
jsdoolated to add to the beaiity of a conservatory in 
wrottldfdio be very acceptable. v, ^ 

Ky last queries respecting conservatory shrubs sudjdMtofPi 
have not been answered : a reply is much wished for,a];|ii |to.,euriy 
answer to the present is solicited. 

Jon. 29M, 1836. A DxvoiriAir. 

' J 

4JEITICLE III . — On Saising New Fwieiiee of the 
.y, , Mimulue. By Calceolaria. 

' Though I cannot answer " T. P.” and " A Lawyer’s Clerk** at 
sadifactorily as I could wish, yet I can put them in a way 
olilhining several varieties of Mimnluses wiihunt much expense. 
Let them get seeds of the dilTerent sorts advertised in ^fstk httk 
number by Cbariwoot) and Wahvbu, and sow each variHy iiU 
sMi now as possible in a seed-pan (which should be about a feet 
id" djilitoeter, and four inches deep, with four or five holes in die 
bdttcmi). Place the }>an8 in a greenhouse, hotbed, or even wtom 
window hi the dwelling-house, and the young plants trill soon 
toakb AieSr ap|>eanince ; give them plenty of air by day, when ^bb 
wMlMir^'tblerable, and early in June prick ^em out In patches 
id^'lhb^bwair-garden, where they will dower all the amumir. 
aii%te4:lhia fdan last year iri& tw6 varieties l^bhtidned 
Clilte.wooi>----e^^ and^vtel; and though tbethtoer ute' 
bmidy repahl me, ibr te 
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asid 

id^toj6nMdMb>*,crteii»^ i|&4f 

fMi^vcr ^ difcrent shades and^ lonn^. 
•cdehledpAm|bfioD f(Mr-the gMenbouse^ tl»iiking,theidittiibriii^ 
tatro^iteas la,|he opeu air ; hot I ain happy to say that those I 
]«ft<lK>t]ie.gaii3eh are now looking very weH, not the least h^oM 
l^:iPe4rpstl^ I '^so ieocnlaied a few of the finest dowers/whiob 
pMtoSid abundantly ; ibis 1 sowed in October, and have 
fOSIe^ fine young plants in pans, which, with iiiy soeiiit^ 
CMIbPiaf^ sowed at the same time, 1 expect will afiord ais^osmis 
HElkl'^gnitifioaAion this summer. 

Mimuluses should be frequently watered in summer, and if 4ti 
ptfii] should liare a pan of water always under tliem : indded, 
a>ds%!hhdtir of mine tells me they may be planted in li sttihll 
stream of water, where they will grow like Water Cresseur, aiid^ 
a beautiful effect. Oa&CBOliA&rk« 

1886. 


A]^TICLE IV . — On Destroying Eartcigs^ ^c. By Hkn- 
BIETTA. 

^ in your October number, " A Subscriber*' reiterates ibV qwry 
of several correspondents — " What is the best mode of dostioying 
(he wireworm ?” In reply, I beg to suggest the very simple pnd 
efficaduops remedy first recommended by Sir J(^sJ‘.ph Banks, ; 
Let abicos of potatoes notche^, narrowly in three or four ]>]uceaaiwl 
s^k upon skewers, be buried just below die surface of the mould 
in your Carnation pots ; they should be examined every inomuig, 
audfthe wirewoums, which will collect upon them, be destroyed* 
Rupuneulus beds may likewise, be preserved from their ravages in 
a shailar manner. Speaking o£ this destructive vermin, Hogo, 
saySr ** Destroy this pest by every means in your power." 5*hcy 
aiPjgencially to be found in new earth that has not beep brokeapp 
foE SOBie time, and I would sooner employ a man for a fortnig^liO, 
gp over the whole by handfuls with a trowel, than run 

Ufhls the emwni of Mk wages in Carnatipps^^P^ 
loathing ^ disappotntni^ « , . . i » r j r;; 

JBj^^gnf^^Diaothus" somsluiie, ago 



o» HkmiMa ran Mmosar jmm. 


«todkf m nmf bt, bo as to baire tltem etfaiiie of 

' ftlbr Hub regaMoh of shoots, any others pmA, they mast 
[ ofPat the earliest stage; and should auy pickers t^ipear, 
atdit Be mefttlly tyten away. To guard agaium inj«)pfirom 
ii})otre casuailties, or by insects, the stocks ihust from lime to 
lime be looked over ; sometimes slugs or caterpillars will creej^mp, 
thd eatoff the tender points of the shoots, or otherwise dtrtjyi 
so as to cause the head to be deformed. 
it the stocks had good roots, and were attended to in eolkctiiig, 
%onireylng, planting, securing, and regulating, by remoriag iBph 
less slmots, those retained will soon push forth vigorous shoosm It 
win be necessary then to look them over, in order to see any 
pmieular shoot is growing far more robust than ^ the oth!ers;^aiid 
robbing them of support; such a shoot must have the end 
]^(died oit in order to throw the sap into the others, diat th^ 
indy become of a similar size. 

NoUiing more will be required than observing tlie above-otianied 
rej^ations till J uly, excepting a very droughty season Oecti»^ in 
WMcii case a supply of water occasionally to the roots Wocikl kasist 
the plants to grow suitably. 

"My next observations will comprise the operation of buddings 
wKch shall be sent in due time for the May or June Cabinet 
' March 4M, 1830. Rosa. 


ARTICLE VII . — On Pruning the Garden Varieties of 
Roses. By Rosa. 

Having paid considemble attention to the culture of the Garden 
Rsfe# as already stated in iny observalitms at the commence^l^^ 
of my Article on the Tree Rose, I send a few hints on pruning, 
^ insult of my own observation, and the method 1 now pursue. 

p^od of pruning should be deferred till towards q>ri»gi 
aay the early part of March ; but os it may be desirable to have 
^000. others, and thus prolong the season, 1 leave a 

for the attainm^t of that object, to he pnmedatt^a 
[ even in April ; so th^ by aUowing the end hoda 

rpi^ im in<A althe lower pan of a Aiiwt 



irf 4ii» ywli wood ato ijiot exci«Bd,,fi^in^ e« 

upper portioB vduch bare piiahed ; the refl|w^de*<^ad^|lta||^l4j^ 
49 d;eM(e ^J^oom to be threo weeks laMr than would j^mn 
the iqi^ had|^€^ been pruned finally at the usual tiDW.e|' pi|fi^!^p 
, in thj^ shoots of last year’s wood, 1 out away 
porlpii of ecu)h» so as to leaf c only two pf the lowest budse IffiSip 
always indicated by a small ring round the shoot. Tvrp 
Ipf^lmds aoe quite eupu^ to leave to every shoot retained of last 
year’s wood, being <inite sufficient to occupy tlie sap, and kccjp the 
tioee in desimblo bounds ; besides the shoots will be muclisfiof^r, 
Upd Ihp Roses in pro])ortion larger. This mode of cutting in 
dlioots generally causes the productiun of suckers ; and as a portion 
49(;4h^ old wood must each year be taken away, either wholly or in 
IWlty such sobers of young wood make a suitable supply, and thus 
iIms l^ttsh is fbpt young ; whereas by allowing the last year’s 

kept Jong, encouragement is given to cause the tree to push 
rapidly upwards, and become naked and unsightly below^ which is 
3ie«sr the case with mine. 

In cutting away a portion of a shoot, 1 cut nearly to the upper- 
mos^ )mi 4I leave ; so that not one-eighth of an inch of old woiid is 
above it, and thus the wound heals up closely with the new shoot. 

The slovenly practice of omitting to cut a ilose-tree more than 
once ill several years, has come under my observation : the irregu- 
larity and naked bushes wen^ quite unsightly, and when cut down 
low to obtain a new head, they refused to push forth sljoots. A 
plant omitted for only a single season, loses its j)roj)tT form for 
that year, and will not bloom near so well. 

Rosa* 


AIRtrCLE VIII. — On the Culture of the Ranummhut. 

By K. 

My mode of growing the Ranunculus has been invanably sne- 
ces^ul* It being also very simple, 1 forward it for insertton in 
ihe Cabinet^ 

have a suitable situation in my garden fixed upon. Tfo ^ilS 
i^is taken oqt to the,d^^i of twelve inches ; when that 
out# 1 lay fmt iuchea ^^i.rotted old hdtM 
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li^ioh bad lain on a heap a year aftd a half. 

I cast abi(Nit i fbot deep of yellow Hidden eoil, from a 
pasture field, ft was a good, rich, natural loam. ^ I mixed no 
ifidEMe wifif ft. I hare planted both in Noremher and in Fehru- 
e^^Usrcb, April, and May, with equal success. I have bed 
j^^ared a mmith before I plant, to admit of settling. I renew 
the soil and dung every season. 1 plant the roots about an^lheh 
and a half deep, — that is, the crown so much covered. Previous 
to planting, I have the bed made even, and gently heal with a 
aiuUdde fiat spade. After planting, I beat the surface freely, to 
elose the soil well round the roots. When the soil between the 
rows gets "baked,” as it is termed, I have it carefully loosened 
with a pointed piece of wood. This operation is repeated as often 
as the surface becomes too close. In a soil of this kind, And 
plaiilsd as I have done, I never have failed of a fine bloom, and 
the colours' ore exceedingly clear and distinct. There has nerer 
been occasion to water the beds more than twice in a dry se^on. 
When I have given them any, I have done it so as to reach tlje 
bottom of each. My roots get very plump, and keep healthy with 
treatment. I take them up when the foliage begins to yellow, 
afid keep them in small bags, laid on ribbed shelves in a drawer. 
I Idn confident that if the same plan be practised with this most 
Wtely flowering plant, satisfactory results will attend it. 

Manchester, March Itk, lb36. R. 


Article IX . — Gleanings from Old Authors, No* II L 
By Tulipa. 

As the Tulip season is advancing, perhaps the following extracts 
(firom Reds Flora, 1676) maybe amusing to some of your curious 
Mders who are not acquainted with the work. 

^ The division of Tulips according to Gerrard, Parkinson, Clu- 
littk, and Perrarius, is into tliree sorts — Pnecoces, Medias, and 
SeroUima ; early, middle, and late-flowering Tulips ; whereas there 
ale hirt two primary distinct kinds, Praecoces and Serotinas.” 

^The ibfiowuig is the manner of his description of the named 
fimeare, and of which there are about 179, (viz. Prmcoceiir^ 
W ; Mediaa, 1S4 j Seiodlias, 9,) besides those he does not do- 
mibe. I have selected two bodi of which I have. 
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" Semper Augustus, heretofime.of mmlt 
not veiry la^e> bat w$l( .ireinod and striped «{itb do^ 
pale yellow^rtlie bottom and taiais dark violet purpk/* 

" Royal V^ta, or Nonparc, is a better and more 
. tban lln. last (viz. Vesta). Tbo eolours ore camadoiU 
and white. When the dower makes wcl)^ the bottom is whitoj^ 
ihoifamis blew.** 

' " For various cotouni Tulips most osooll, ' 

- And some Anemonies do please as well j . ^ 

Ranunculus in richest scarlets shine, 

, And Boar's-oar* may with these in beauty juyn i ^ 

But yet it' ask and luvo were in my power. 

Next to tho Rose give mo the July flower.” " 

The above few lines arc wTitteii at the close of the article 
Ji4y dowers, and it appears that at that period the supply fo^tl^ 
growers were brought front Holland, Flanders, and other park 
the Netherlands, lie inserts a list of 3G0 by inunc, and says/-«^ 

** Multitudes of these (seedlings) are ofu*u brought over to London# 
aiui there sold at mean rates to gardners, wito sell them again to, 
otfbjid^ who delight in flowers, commonly for 12 pence a laypr # 
but most of these inevcenary fellows about London are very dwfit* 
fill, and whoever trusts is sure to be deceived, as I myself haya 
often been, even by such of them as I liad by many benefit 
obliged," 

" I have heard but of very few good flowers that have been raised 
of seeds by any in JCngland.” 

The following is from the CompUat Florist (1706) ; 

“ Of Sun-flowers or Turnsoles, otherwise called UeHolropes* 
Sun-flower is the true name of this plant, of which I am now 
treating# and *tis call’d in Latin Corona Solis, We call it Turn- 
sole from an Italian word, which signifies turning it self towaxda 
the sun : and Heliotrope, ftxtm Heliotropium, deriv’d frmn sXiov# 
which signifies the sun, and from which is in Engiish ' £ 

turn’: the flower of this plant turning it self always towarda:^ 
because it being heavy, and its stalk heated and aofum’^^otl 
ilm side next the suo, it must mtUiraflyiniOioe that 
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^ We sofT the San4!omrs of the great sort* bi^ those we cidl 
hMl^y m ntttltiplied by thdr roots, by slitting of the tufts tliat 
produce these plants, and of which they always hare a qoaxility 
skffieient to store ns. 

This }daiit being of two sorts, take notice, that the first sort of , 
’em is that which grows extreamiy high, and that produces but 
one stalk ; end that the second is that which is lower ; that shoots 
many more stalks, and that are much fuller of branches. 

The 6rst of them is almost laid aside at present ; and if there 
be any in our gardens, it is generally in a by-place, or at the ends 
of some borders ; for they would look very ill planted in borders, 
and would do hann to the dowers that grow near ’em. 

" In regard to the second, you must by no means plant it in 
any part of your garden : for if the first grows too high, this spreads 
too "much on all sides, and consequently is apt to slide many 
flowers that grow round it. The places most proper for them, are 
great walks, sot all along witli trees : between which, if we plant 
these Sun-flowers according to art, and at the distance of at least 
three foot from one another, they will then look very giucefully. 

We may likewise place ’em iu the middle of the little knots 
of parterres, but in com])any with no other flower : supposing 
^ways that in this, ns well as in all the other works and contri- 
vances relating to gardening, we observe a syinuietry, tliat never 
fails to give pleasure to the sight. 

** Sun-flowers arc contented in all sorts of earths ; good or bad, 
they know no diflbrenco ; and when their roots are slit for increase, 
they must be pul three inches deep iu the earth. 

** When the Sun -flowers of the second sort arc grown to a mid- 
dling height, before they have attaiifd their full growth we dip 
with gardning. shears all the branches that grow loo much out- 
ward, that shoot too far from the main stalk, or that mount too 
high. The discretion of the workman must guide his hand iu 
taking more or less away, and in giving it the figure that agrees 
best with it; which is, iu a manner, that of a round bush. The 
gardfier need not give himself much trouble about the culture of 
tMS plftot ; fbr without his assistance. Nature alone cultivates it so 
imdl, that it produces its flowers in perfection, 

' Smi-flowms, as I bavh sold already, are of two sorts ^ one of 
wl^ shoots out a stalk of at least five cw six foot high, veiy strait 
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and witboat bsanches ; whose leaves are mlmmt as large as ibose 
of the Vine, notch'd in their edges, a little 'pointed at tkmT end, 
and rough to the feeling. 

At the top of this stalk grows a beamy flower, whose diale is 
coiofOi*d of several ranks of yellow loaves plac’d in the shape of a 
crown, in tlie midst of which are several other nuiks of leaves snp- 
porle^on embryo’s, divided one from another by leaves folded up 
like a gutter, and coutaiu’d in a scaly cup. Tliesc embryo's eome 
in time to be oblong seeds, shut up in seed-vessels apart from one. 
another." 

The following is the fabulous account given by the ancient 
heathens as to the origin of this plant. We have most abundant 
cause for gratitude that we are favonird uith the Holy Scriptures, 
which give us the correct account of the lleing wlio created all 
things, and the design therein. 

** 1 must MOW relate the love of an unfortunate virgin, whose 
heart, was so woiiiidod with that passion, that clealli was the only 
remedy could cure her. fler name was Clylia, and she was lullcii 
so desperately in love with the Sun, that slic could uot ho one 
moiSient without seeing him. The Sun, who in those days went 
by the name of Phu^bus, was a handsome young man, aud of u 
charming mien and behaviour ; but he Jmd little regard to the 
})assion of his <lamscl. She enquir’d every wIku’c, whither slic* 
might go to s< c him oftne.st ; and hearing at length that the Isle 
of Rliodes was the place lie most frequentifd, she rc.solv’d to go 
thither. But alas ! .scarce was she arriv’d in Kliodes, when she 
heard that Pho'bus was in love with another. I’o what uiihcard-or 
grief did she then ahaudou herself, c'-pecially vviieii .she was too 
fully convinc’d of that intrigue, by being .lU eye-wiuie.'is of tijc 
shower of gold that he cau.s’d it to rain down, and of the roses that 
wci'e seen to blow the day of the birth of Bhodia, who was Uio 
fruit of Uiat amour. She wejit, and bemoan VI her condition, to try 
if Iambus would have any regard for her : but pcv<*eiviijg that all 
was to little purpose, she could no louger resist the ill tliat oppress'd 
her, but afflicted herself to that degree, that her grief brought her 
to the grave. Then Pheebus was touch'd with compassion, iuodi in 
token of his concent for her, chang'd her into a /lower, whiebf^e 
coramaiided slioidd be call'd Sun-flower, in ucknowkdgmettt of 
the lore Clylia bore him/' , , . 
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REVIEWS ANB EXTRACTS, 


Tht Landscape Gardetur; comprising the History and Principles 
of Tasteful Horticulture, By J. Dennis, B.C.L., Pjre- 
/bendary of thu Collegiate Church of Exeter Castle, and 
Author of “ The Key to the Regalia.*’ " Architecture Sacra,** 
&c, &c. 8vo. J<ondon, 1835. 

The work contoius some doscriptire remarks on a f«w Conntrjr Seats, aud 
interesting observations on Landscape Gardening. A Map of the newly tab! 
oat Oardens at Buckingham Palace, and two Views, taken in the Grolmde» 
and a Map of St. JamuHS Park, with a piece of Water, Island, &c. are oon- 
tained in the work, all executed in a superior manner. The following 
oxtraet it taken from the Author’s remarks on the disti^bution of Lver^en 
Tare^H, Shrubs, &c* &c. 

Jf jTQws be planted in proximity to a mansion, for the sake of valuable 
sbeltor from bleak winds, they should not assume a prominent position, but 
should bo interspersed with groiqis of Weymouth pine or bay, and be Ihced 
with, iuurels of luxuriant growth. By such contrast, the gloom of their 
dingy iottf is relieved with vivid and glossy green ; or, if the contrast appear 
too pteemg, it may be mellowod by blending Portugal laund in an inter-' 
mediate position. In short, the recoinmendiilion cannot be too frequently 
rfitemted, to snbstitute a studied assortment of tints for tasteless iudiscri> 
minate ■admixture. J..et but the pictorial artist be permitted, or the amateur 
condeicoiid, to transfer his principles of taste, the one from his easel, the 
other from bis gallery, to occasional superin lundence of English lands^pe> 
gardening, nnd ho would coiitributo to the production of a living vegetative 
picture, constituting incolculablo improvement in style, and comimuidiiig 
inevitable commuudution from the spectator of cultivated taste. Nay, 
plqasure-grouiids iltus constructed would excite universal admiration, and 
impart universal graiitication. I*icturosi}ue ctfoct, copying and harmonising 
with natural scenery, elicits pleasui-able emutiims, even in such as * know 
not why, and cure not wheroforc.’ But, for accoinplishiuent of such an im- 
portant desideratum, science tnust be suffered to acquire unlimited conffdenoe, 
in exercise of control; while prejudice must cease to plead for senseless 
* out&om, more honoured in the breach than in the observance.* An in- 
dividual pn>prietor, or a public association, might rest assured of the antici- 
pation of a result decidedly warranting the experiment. 

** In resumption of the topic of evergreen trees, for formation of a fore- 
ground, it may strongly be reoumuiended, while oolloctiiig perennial foliage 
of dveity species, to permit ea<’h variety of the beautiful ilex to predominate. 
Shktpe or combined, from elegance of shape, delicacy of leaf, and diuration 
of jm^i^Olug, the Ilex constitutes an eiubellUhment almost unparalleled, yet 
too fr^gently neglected. Of faster growth than the deciduous oak, it attains 
expu^oa oonipotent fo the gratification of the planter’s eye, with not lesa 
certainty, in the ordinary calculation of life's duration, than to please and 
pf^t mteriiy. It should, then, on various accounts, abound in the 
pmlfmly of a decorated mamdgn* blended with masses of bay, haclee^ by 
c ftr p OjMW ii yew, and pinwM*, and faced with lanrsih laurestinos, PorCugallsmMl^ 
with ether tmimsing or vadeguMd fihmbte 
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" In ftimilar relatire sitnation, bnt in prominent adv-anoe ft'om trees and 
unUossomed ahrabs, flowering erergreens should invariably rank. Defying 
* the icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter’s wind/ tho gay, cheering, 
precocious laurestinus anticipates the lingering arrival of an English spring. 
Tenacious of florage and i>«rmancntly retentive of foliated decoration, it is 
entitled to numerical predominance over every blossoming shrub. By 
seasonable intervention and flowering profusion, it compensates for temporary 
diminution of ornament, in other component ingredients of a shrubbery, 
thus transferring to nipping winter’s gloom the exhilarating semblance of 
summer’s embellishment. Troductive of such interesting impression in 
pleasing the eye, it certainly merits conspicuousnoss prominent position. 

<*Th6 aibutos is a shnib peculiarly elegant and eligible, from perennial 
decoration, rapid growth, and superior beauty in shape and tint of loaf, from 
delicate blossom, and glowing berry. If sutTemd to remain unpruned, by 
gaining height, it becQmos hollow and leafless beneath, retaining, like other 
oveigreens, only two years’ leaves, except about inidsumiuer, when the third 
year’s are annexed, some weeks previous to tho decay of the iirst. If not 
surrounded by evergreens more stunted in growth, for concealment of its 
lower leafless brandies, it should biennially be deprived of a few long shoots, 
by application of the pruning- knife, tho shears being calculated U» render a 
shmb hideously cabbage-poled. Any shrub judiciously pruned will retain 
resemblance of its natural form. ArUflcial treatment should ho studiously 
disguised, and interposition of control bo invariably concealed. 

** The phillyrca presents striking contrast to the gay or gaudy display of 
flowering shrubs, being characterised by singular chasteness and unobtru- 
sive simplicity. It is of intermediate tint, diraiiiiitive leaf, and raodorato 
growth j consoquetitly is precisely adapted to an advanced position. It will 
there present a striking contrast to the imposing glare of variegated shrubs, 
whothor holly, aucuba, or others of similar class. Here, too, that lowly, yet 
cheering, harbinger of spring, the mezereon, should rank, interspersed with 
contemporaneous masses of hcpatica, snowdrop, crocus, red daisy, and other 
vernal flowers, protected by a wicker fence. ’I’ho cyprciss is aduptrul, by Its 
taper form and elevation, to relievo a structure. 'I'ho pyracuntha, pimie- 
granate, trumpet- pomegranate, white jossainino, but, paramount to all, the 
elegant tamarisk, supply ornamental covering tr> a wall. In a sheltered 
nook, even these may be surpassed by the beautiful single blossomrsl myrtle. 
From mildness of climate, it abounds in Devonshire, perhaps in no instance 
s<» luxuriantly as in a garden of Mr. Neck’s, curate of King’s Kerswelbwhefo 
it acquires considerable size detached from a wall, us well as height when 
attached. The front of a house at Bishop’s -'I'eington lias long Insm covered 
to the lop by myrtles of forty years’ growth, protected from the easterly wind 
a wing, and from tho westerly by an equal defonce, with the adrautago 
of a southern aspect.” 


J%e Florist Culiivaior, or Plain Directions fur the Management 
of the Principal Florist Flowers, Shrubs, adapted to 

the Flower-Garden, Shrubbery, and Greenhouse ; with Select 
Lists of the finest Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tulips, Dahlias, Heartsease, ^c, 
Hw whole arranged on a plan different from any work 
hitherto published* By Thomas Willats, £sq., Amflteur 
Cultivator. London : James Rid^ay and Sons, 18d0<rr. 
pp. 360. 

Wa ^re the following ektraet to our readers as a specimen of tW 
w)^, tiiDlig& not periTectioii itself, contains somo useful diiwetlona*,^ 
d|^8cii|dion^ wkloU dottbilm will be Improved upon ia Jtttntu edillaiieffM^ 
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vtDLYPAYXAiJftivar. ALBirLOBUs . — WUite kuy^^Uavetl fmnnia 

t i' Xi^PnPM!. 

, , V ClftM J7lb.— Dii^ 0 ||ibia Deoftodria. 

boautifjtti plant is a variety of^bot deep blno species now so comaaior 
an ornament of oiir gardens. 

A native of North America, aud perpetuates itself by seeds, witbout.vary' 
tag. It dowers in June. 

4(lS. Lophohperucm britbesceks . — Ulmhing Lopliospermum, ' 

Class Hth.— Di<Iyn»mia Anciospertiiia. ^ 

This very handsome climber is a native of Mexico. 

It grows most hixuriattily iluringtlio summer, trained to a wall or treillage; 
hai fequires to bo protected during winter, that the woody stems may be pre- 
served from the frost, to push forth new floweiing branches the succeeding 
year. It increases su readily by cuttings, that it will soon be generally 
Known. It blows in August. 

40}). Uof;A Kl'oa . — The Ruga Hose, 

Class i2th.— Icosandria Polygjtiia. 

This beautiful variety, uh a garden ]>lant, is one of the most valuable that 
we are acquainted with, it will Nometimes grow' 10 or 12 feet in tho year, 
and therefon^ well aduptc'd to Meranibling over old pales, or to covering any 
other place in which a wiidnens of appearance i.s desirable. It is full as 
fragrant as the sw'oct-scented Chinese Uuse, in colour deeper, especially beforo 
being fully expandi'd. It is readily iuernasod by ciitiings. 

500. Lo*sa A»tnR«si.«FOLiA . — Amhmsia leaved Loasa. 

Class I3tlu — Putyandria MouoKyiiia. 

lliis is II very beautiful now Annual, it was placed on tho south side of a 
yew hedge in the garden of ilio Horticultural Society, where it grow vigo- 
rously, attaining a height of about 2 feet and a half, lowering from July to 
Soptennber, and i>rodn<’ing sotsl freely. 

It perished at the iirst approach of frost. 

501. cF.i'iEA . — Panicted Sloneerop, 

('lush KHti.— Decandria Pcutai^ynia. 

It is an .Annual, and well adapted to oruamenUtl rock>work. It also grows 
Well in the common border. 

It is a native of the South of Europe, and may he seen in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society. 

.502. Caux iiouTx .s ykuvutvs,’— S potted Calochortus. 

’ ClHssfith.— llrxandria tloiiogynia. 

A roinarkable and beautiful bulbous plant, which flower-s in June; at 
which season it gives a new feature to the flower garden ; it is eiiUivated with- 
out difliculty. Tlie bulb should bo kept dry till ChristmiiK, and then planted 
in a pot and placed in the greenhouso, vrhenco it may be placed in the border 
till frosts appear, 1 1 succoeds well in either loam and sand, <»r common 
garden mould. I t should be planted in tho border Uie latter end of May, 
&c« &c. 


List month we noticed the **New BotanisVs Guide” we now give a speci- 
men of thi.s interesting work. Another on the Geographical dlstrihution of 
British Plants, we are in formed, is forthcoming. The present volume in- 
oludis all the counties of England and Wales. 

X. MIIIDLESEX AND lX)N1>ON. 

IMUng soveml plants recorded by writers os growing " near London,*' 1 
havi «dMk»d to the Middlesex lUi, although not expressly mentioimd to 
orow within tho county. Some few stations, particularly along tho Thaines- 

t gro continued in this county from the Botanisl^s Guide, although ap- 
ing to be actually in Surrey. ' Whether any others have b^n refeRud to 
|n^ county I am not aware; but having usually lived far remM fhom 
1 ant not wdl actinaiQted with the vicini^. It may bo simusMl 
ka&y ofUie pUnts Ibnaerly iband near London^ ait inaerled In Bw 
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Kave iMtau eratUciOed fmm Um «sf4||;iiie4 ttaiiaiiit iMfeHt- 
ittg a»d alteratlona. A Flora MHropolitana^ to exhibit the actoail botany 
of Oie country round London, would bo a valuable addition to our local floratu 
Bat the Colketiag-Hoxt not the Lihrarpytnast give the maleviato Smt dtnwing 
up such. 

*Anfemoxe apmatna. Vi^av Harrow oti the Hill. B. G, 

J^irostrnr;a minimus* Meadows bebitul the chapel, and in a lane that goes 
fi-om Copenhagtni IT 0 U.H 0 to Keuti all Town ; Mary4o-Bono Park ; 
Islington; Paddington; IVncras; Kdmonton. 21,6*. 
Ranuncllub parvifiorun. Hackney, Keiilisli Town, andlaevoral places idtKMit 
London. B. C. 

f A pokt.s aalMmnaiis. Among tl^' oovsi at Acton; frequent about London. 
B. G. 

f Hsllehorus viridis. Near Hareiiold. Fnff. FL Down Bam Hill^ n*tr 
Harrow ; in a small wood near Fineltley. B* G. 

'^'Camklina snih'fi, Kuud side at Stoke Newington; Higbgate; Isle of 
Dogs. Jl. G. 

CdCnr.KARiA anglica. Isle of Dog!». B. O. 

Teesdalia nutUcaulvs. Near Ilanqdoii ('uurt, and other xdaces about Lon- 
don. B. a. 

Dentabia hulhi/era* In the Old Park Wood, 'near Hurcdeld, abundantly. 
Eng* FL 

*DRAnA rnuralis* About Cbelsea, probably from gardens. Br. Ft. 
Cabhamine atnara. lliver-^ide at Ifarcticld, and about Uxbridge, plonti* 
fully; banks of the 'i’hames between Kew and Mortlake; at 
Chelsea; Isle of Dogs. B* G. 

t , impatiens. Thunies-side, near the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 

Afartpn. There can In* little doubt but the following spocies (C. 
ntnum) was intended." ft* G. 

Nasti rtiitm sjtlvcitrc. 7'othill I’iidds. and other low watery situations In 
the vicinity of the Thurejs. F.ug. FI. 

‘<f«rMBRn;M /?7o. Waltham tiveen. (Mr. W. Pamplin.) IT. Christy, $p* 

I found this plant by the dxivction of the Uev. (i, E. Smith, which 
has almost totally disappeared of late about Chidaea, &c. It grows 
by Home new houses ju a lane near Waiihnm Green Church, near 
Eiilhain. IT. PavipfiHy mss. About Clu'lseu, and the wholoneigh- 
tunirhoodof I.ondou; walls at Broinptoa ; about Haggcrstoiie ; on 

II bank opposite JShorcdiich Workhouse, &<lC. B, O’, 
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1. Aislrtrmeria aumnlmra, Orangc-lbmercd. ( Hot. Reg. 1634.) A Very 
handffotne flowering species. I'he /!ow'»t stems grow about three feet high, 
producing heads of numerous flowers. The- flowers arc of an orange colour 
spotted with dark. The plant deserves a place in every flower gaiden. It 
may be jirocurod of most of the Nur»ei*jmen and Tlorists. It will require a 
slight protection from the sKiverities of winter, by mulching over the rcioU, 
or covering with a hand-glass, &c. Class, Hexandria; order, Monogynia. 
Natural order, Amaryllidaccte. Alstncmerie, from Baron AtSTBABMVIL 
SL Amckusa versicolor. Changeable flowered Alkanet. {Bet* Met^. 

The {dant it a hard anmia!, a native of the Caueatian Alpt, proda!^^|«|- 
meripiu flowerSt which in their early aiage arc of a roty-red eotoor* 1i«tilnii|M4 
firily ,;gg|^aiidad change to a bright blue with a yeBow eyay diwaiBilijl^jUiio 
noaMheiiia raya of a wluUris yellow coloar, Each floweeia i l w at iMii lwili 
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PART III 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUKRIES. 


O'M A HtiNDftso Kinds of the hest Siioav Dahlus.— I am very much 
plmtod with the ample lists of Dahlias containod in tlm Cahmeiy and to 
nofieo that the form and colour of the flower is given so particularly. T 
pQMeea about twenty suns, so am a juvenile grower. I have plenty ef gar- 
den ground, and am desirous of purchasing about one Imudrod of the best 
ahow kinds. Where so many good kinds arc advertised, T am at a loss 
which to fix upon. I shall, tlitirefore, be obliged if the Conductor of tho 
Caktael will give me u selection of about fifty or sixty of the best exhlbitud 
last year, to which 1 luiglit add the remainder oat of now kinds coming out 
tide aeoson fur t.*^u first time. Clkbkvs* 

'■ Vicarayc, Cumhi rlandy March Uh^ 1 


Wo did not soe fluw'or.’. of all the now kinds now olTorcd for sale, butthosu 


we did sue well dcservo the prices usked. We, therefore, think it rea- 
aoiiablo to conclmle, that the otlicrs are of proportionate merit. Wo 
annex a list of ahoiit sixty, which we saiw, and each of which deserves 
a place in every mdcct colloction. Dnr (Correspondent may roly on 
them as tho then first-rate kinds. The number may bo iiicreasod to 
one hundred by selecting tho best pneed ones in the lists now advor- 
titod, and which aronot in the following sixty. — Condi ctou. 


Acme (HamVs) 

Auollo (Widnatl’s) 

Alpiia (SimmomUh) 

Beauty of Tertbut (ilnmn’ w 

Tooting ( IbdlwsonV ) 

Cambridge ( Brim er'>»> 

BHde (Harding's) 

of Abydos (PimnyV) 

Canopy ( Harris's ) 

Cedo Nulli (Pothccary’s) 
Conqueror ( Harris’s) ’ 

Cl^ountcss of S^uiflieUl f ]\IaiUoir>>) 
Criterion ( ^)ouglas'^ ) 
DruslllaCWulls’s) 

Duchess of Sulherinnd 
Fltherton Hival ( Squibb s > 

Glory (Douglas's) 

Granta (Widnall’s) 

Hadleigh Chav iipiun (<rirling'> ' 
Hon. Mrs. llerrU (SquiblA ) 
tfiimitable (Harris's) 

Ipswich Beauty ( Jeft'rics's ) 
w.ing of the Fainis (lJ^own'^) 
King of tho Purpks (Uoi de 
Pourpre) (Harrison's) 
lady Fordwich (Dpuglasa) 

Goomiaaaf Harrisons' 

Lasocltos(HarnVs) 

of the Uief Wells’s) 

lord Jhyiulharit (Fonytb'^) 


l.t>rd Bath (Whooler’s) 

Marehioness ( Wheeler’s) 

Met rotK>li tail JVrfection (Elphin- 
-tunc*i») 

Metropolitan Lilac (Elphinstoiio's ) 
Mis< Pinfold Pothecaiy ’s ) 

- W'ortley ( Harrison's) 

^li's. Wilkinsuii ((virling's) 
Napoleon (Smith’s) 

Narcissus (Harris’s) 

Ni*;vick Rival (MantoH’s) 

C>rb { Harris’s) 

Othclb> (Wulnairs) 

Perron la ( Salters > 

P;eta Perfeeta ( Harrison's) 
I’olypheraus (Klphinstono's ) 

Puri»le Perfection (Squibb’s) 
tjuivn Elizalndh (Brown’a) 

Rival King (Brewer’s) 

Royal Adelaide (Brown's) 

Sir Walter Scott ( Harrison's ) 
Sehvootl King 

(Jueen 

SpnngfjoUl Rival (Lvno’ft) 
Sulphurea elegans (Jones's) 
Standard (Wells’s) 

Sir Robert Peel (Lockhart’s) " 
Triumphant (Lev ick’s) 

Warminster Rival I' WheriorV) ^ 

Y ellow Perfection < Harris^) 

I „ ■ .i. ( 3 toiiw^> 
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Ow 4 List op Ca«katioics . — An original subscriber would be pcu'Ucularlv 
obliged if iNKOrATOR will take tlie trouble of forirardlng a list of superior 
kinds of Carnations, IHuks, ^scc., similar to the one inserted by him iu the 
last March Number of the Fhricullurat Cabinet. 

Hayswater, 21«t Januart/t lJ^3C. 

On Stocks por Bi nniNc; llosi:s i pon. — 1 um much interested in the 
Article on Standard Hoses. Can your cori*espoudciti, in his futuro papers, 
devise any plan whereby persons — \vJu>, like in>'.seir, can procure, and hud 
room to plant, a very largt? nuiulK-r of stocks — cun be supplied at a Ritiall 
expense with buds of cU(»ict» Hoses ? 1 liave alrooily worked all the sorts 

that 1 can get near me. ThJ>» oj>cration ij* a great pietisuro ti» very many, 
whose means, like mv o\Mi, will in>t permit them ti> incur much expense. 
Would any of the Hoso>growei-s take back a cuiTuiii number of statldards, 
after one year’s growth, in return ior biidsf 

February Gtht 183(1. G. 1. . 

On Heating nr Sttam. — I have taken ymir Avclcome Uttlo momlily 
vifdtor, the Cabinda from its cominenctuncnt ; .and in reading over the i^stay 
on Flowers, curnmunicated by Gri.iKi.Mi s, ami iiiM'rteii in the Mumber for 
.Tune, 1831, I find it stated by the Ks'.avis! that he manages very well with 
out either greenhouse t)r < onservat(»ry, and yc! he promotes the growth of 
his flowers in the early jmrt of the year l»y warmth. I shall feel ex 

iromely obliged by being infonneil, through the meditiin of your invaluable 
inisceliuny, the method lit' adopts to (h» it. 'i'. Jones. 

Caerphilly i Feb, IHlhi. 


IIKMARKS. 

Prize Dahlias of ISdo. — 'L'he. following list of Dalilias contains the 
niunes of fifty sorts, with the number of prize** which they c htained at the 
exhibitions iu 1835. They were of course eonsiderod good llowers, having 
been shown in iuo'»t instances against imin niNU varieties. There wore, how- 
ever, a few other very .sujierior newer kinds, which had not got into lh»> 
hands of many growers, who did not, on that accoimt, obtain an e<iual .nntti 
her of pri'/.es with those inserted lu*r»*. 'i’ho adv«‘rlisod lists of tliiH season 
contain such, and their merits may ho pr*-,tl v uccuratoly ascertained by tho 
respeclivo pviws at which they aie oth-red. 

Thejitjutex oppnsiff t ac/t hfui th notv thu manner oj* prizes, 

Springiield Rival 1 1-yne’s) i!‘l \ diage Man! ( Pothoeary’^) |.> 

Godo Nulli ( Putliecarv'b ) *JI l.ady Forvlvvicis |/> 


IVrieetiori ( lVidMaU’-«> til 

lion. Mr'i. Hams ( -'vjuibb'h ) 20 

Ldae IVriVietion (Harding’s) IP 

Polyphuinu-* ( Kl!>iiin'*toJie s ) IP 

Ariel 1*' 

!\Iiss Worthy I.*’ 

Granta < Widuair.*-,) I*’t 

Metn>|v.ditaii Porf'ctioii ' 

Mrs. Wilkinson 1 7 

Criterion (Dougl;t^’<^) 17 

King of the W'hitob 17 

Duchcfcs of Buccleugh (O-armaek’s^ i7 

Clio ( Paul’s) Id . 

Gueon of I>ihiias Id 

I’icta Formosi-^sinia Id , 


l.ord l.ivcrpo.‘( li» 

Mi*tit>pohtu . l/> 

Mr>. (jcueral t.n^svenor 1;> 

I.nchantre-* i I’neHley's) 14 

Iricomparahle t I.eviek’s) 14 

.fason ( WidiMli's) 14 

Matropolitau (, dypso l.'t 

Othello ( WidiMiPn) Id 

f'.uiooror (WidoairA^ l*J 

<,r Kobe* I Peel 12 

L.id> OrenviUe 12 

ii Mtity (d* ('.uiibcrwcU 12 

Orpheus (RrowiiM 12 

J*i>Kphi;n»u.'» ( Wolls%,»... 12 

\ eiej'sa {Vt'heelor’s) 12 

( ountoss of Oirk 12 


Desdemuna flirown's) Id 

Beauty of Cambridge (Bruwor's )... Id; Couiidrss of KiTfd 12 

Afiolio (Widnair») l.> ! Fisher ton Rival 12 

Newick Kivat (Manteli's) id i Rival Iving (Bi'e^vor«) J2 

I*erronia (Salter’s) lb I Glory (Douglas’s) 12 

Prinoo of Orange ( WidnallV) Ib I Mctro|Kditan 12 

lIeniuo]ie<WolU*s Ib ‘ Jvdoinon (Wolls%) ii 

Lord Lady of thib 11 





A hi»r OP tm 0^iutitr^PRrcED Bahlias ofm&aed. vok Sajje^ 1896. 
— ^Tbe varidtleii of JClbtetaE 'l>eing «o very cxtensivo, it req[ttl^F 
of tr^^ubio to noUcd all tiio nowd^t ii: the lists advertised. ['To rbiider it 
more easj for llie readers of tho Cu6/urtf I have arranged a list^ of those 
kinds which are no4r offered at Ts. 6d. p r plant, and upwards. There aro 
many splendid at lower jir: es, but those 1 give below are tho newest, 
sorts, plants of Irhicb 1 shall havw to dispose of in May. 

C. W. HamBiBON. 

Dotfmham, March 1 1/h, 189{i. 

.At per Plant, ! At \{)$, i)d, per Plant, 

Acme (Harris's) white, crimson la' rd Mis« MttCord, white, pink tip 


Beauty of Westbrook, chocolate, «..i to Maria Louisa < Brewer's) pink, white 
tipped cH-ntri* 


tipped 

Knox (Harris's) wliito, in 
tipped 

Picta Porfocto, crimson rod, u- 
black edge 

At Ids. per Plant, 
(Conqueror of Sussex, eannino 
Puhlioola (Penny’s) white, ei.ii 
shaded 

At 10s. (W. )K'r Plant, 
Alpine Rheidierdes*, white, i»un . * 
Auolaido ( Ih-owu’s) white, ^ ni h . 
Archbishop of Dublin (Peii*r < , 
Beauty of York, ernnsou, »t- 

of Tooting, ro.'<‘, wh . 

of Hainmer:iniitli, pw:p< ' 

tip 

of Cunonhury, soarh'l 

of JittUersen/rose, yellou .0 

t)f Susi,ex, while, piiiple 

of Balii, purple 

Burgundy, dark mtiroon 
('ountenof Shellield t^MantoUft’ i 
purple 

ofMorlejsrose, eritnson .t 

of Taukorville, wlnte, ]»a 
tip 

- - - of Pembroke, wlnt'S enni 


Conquering King of Yollowfi ( n 
C rimson Triumphant, velvet ei 
Clara ( S*»atnan’s) %vhito 


Champion (Wells's) rose and v lute 
daudiana (Ditto) white, rose ,a,ire 
Desdemona (^Bartlel's) white, puri le 

oilffc 

Dr. Halley, dark 

Kxoolsa (Elphinstone’s) ftno y jLow 
E mperor (Dennis’s yellow, pujple ed :e 
Fisherton, King, white, crin>:u eile.* 
Gaily Knight (Taylor’s) eriius n 
Oeiieret Plcton, orange, spmtc i 
Highikndec, yellow, criuii.on v ige 
llarlemdn, white, purple spoti. 
Hadleigb Champiosti^ yellow 
IpswichBoauty, W l>i ^ 

Lady 

Ked TatbCt dark plum 

l^dbtttst (Fmdyth’t) scarlet 


eon Ire 

in .-uj.i Mibii Wilson, while, lake edge 
Mi.ss Waril, white, pink edge 
n.N.iiy : ”di s|I. Kein!>h*, Frcneh white and pink 
j Ali-c Puifijld, white, pueo tipped 

• :\ii-s pMule, bliiJ'li, lilae tip 

I Maila»iu‘ \- Ptn-, eanary, purple tip 
ei.ms'iii j .'\{iratiiici I Connaek’s) yellow 
' Nt^p'ihM.n { Smith's) puee 
. ( llani.sV) white, dark tip 

; ••-poc I IVrfeetiuii ( Squibh'K) rosy violet 

I h . ed I i\?'ilo!, .cl White ( Mitton’s) 

t si» ! Pmj.l * l\*rl‘o<'lion Si|nibl>’s) 

>» * thiiivs's^ \'iitori:i, white 

» x t'l -I II tuen! ( Kington's) while, lilau tip 
' M* .nieiM!(»flhe Fairies, yellow, scarlotcdgo 
, i*ij-o liM-oinjirirahlo (Scott's) 

' Siautlartl { Wells’s) primrose 
s’ ! , Saber I .\filcheir&) blush 

e •I'ln .'•Isui- of Poland, yellow 

• urp.'^s I’olyphenius, primrose and 

1 * irph* 

ft I ! juiiiphunt ( .leflVej's ) imrplo 

!» .Ilf, rosy lilac 

II .ii' *, ler Witch, Im!!', crimson stripo 

, ]»a .* « ' l'cri't‘( tion ( Wt liner’s) 

' aiiii'ter Uiv;.’. light purple 
erims a ' ;*.,v IVrtectiim ( Stvuies’s ) 

. U 7.S. (F/. piy Plant. 

\ur,*'.s'‘ I I ',>vro}i, rose 

msou V .! I'eilVvtu ( Miteheir.O while 

• •>'. K- Searle, u hUe, piiik Up 
hite ; >I -I'd, King, dark 


caiius ]»uce 

a. clma, white, lilac edge 

■ e! ni\ai. yellow 
. 'I . .r.igie, I'vanoe 

T.[ I ‘ heard, j.urptc and pink 
hn.». ad * fros-s’s) ( riin!?on 

■ ^^r^w;^■^ Star, scarlet 
; ’> auty of Dals'.on 

ihi le’oi Abvdo.s, wbite 

• Beauty uf Lullmgston, purple 

; 1 — Teflbnt, while, pink edge 

i Perry Hill, pv'at u and white 

. Ci'.nop) ( Harris's) erhusuii 
('amarine, yellow, eriinsoii tip 
i Cassandra, fine Ted 

* (.'erev, yellow 

‘ Colossus (Brown's) crimson 
Conqueror ( Harris's) scarlet 
I Cyclops (Harding's) bronze andydtef 
i Ckaaryi sttlpbur, pmpfo ^g« 
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per F^t. 

Bival, dark and purple 
> white, rose edge 
Darlu^potplecHhi son 
Elti^ ^bbelt, yellow 

£nelM(i^»c4i(£wns'e) blush and purple 

E^^utrees (Mitton\s ) cream, rose edge 
Flora (Wells’s) blu-'h, crimsttn spots 
Forest Beauty orange and red 
Forester, bronze, lilac and yoium 
Fanny Kemble 
Flora, white ami lilac 
Foundling of St. Leonard's, primrose 
and brown 

Fairy Queen (Harri<<on’«) white 
Grandis (Marshall's) crimson 
Glorioea (Slandish’s) ro-^y lihie 
Gramh', I rht purple 
Hero o*‘ Vv dtshire, white and scarlet 
Hopphi : yellow, red stripes 

Hero ’er.'iack’s) scarlet 
Honour.' dv Mrs. Harris, white, carmine 
and povple 

Hector ( WoM's) rosy crimson 
Inimitable ( Ilan-is’s) white, pur^dc vo>^ 
4’KlgO 

Jackson's Hival, yellow 
King of Dahlias ( lAirster's) orantre 
King of Fairies (Brown’s) yellow, ros * 
edge 

King Otho, rose 

Lady Boresford, cboeolate, wliile tip 
Lady Georgiaua (Han*i'!on’?)bluHh while 
snotted with |»ink 
La<l\ Braybrook, yellow tip 
Lady Ann, wliite, ro^v pink ed<'e 
Liuly Jane, blu'xli blue 
Lord (Ksnltori, ro^y lilae 
Lord Durham, dark tom* 

Lovely Ann, juice, white h;;.c lip 

Ljne*'. t'ream, tippi'.l woh lilac 
Aiarqiiis of Abcrcurn, erirri'ori 
Matchless (Whale.^i ciiiti' tn k' 

Marj' Queen of ncdT'., white atul ; 
purjile 

Mexieaiius, dark 
^liss Moon, white lilac edged 
Miss Bridle, white, jiiiik laced 
Mutahilis IVrfcctii, juirple, dark ?trii 
MUs Cust, rose 

Miss Campbell, wlnte, pink shades 


At ?«. 6<L ptr Piemi. 

Maiy I'«imy, pink. 

Muria siitonietjt^. da pink 
M. adi.abel', ^'da ymlow, red edga 

M". Lr:niz, purple aod'Winuon . 

M 'mon, vCormack*j|) ftrange^ brown 

*' * 5 

V Chti.a astor-flbrk, purpli^ bltte 
imdo 

. > * pins ultra, white end lilac 
^ i' wieiv dival, roso 
j f'carige, Dennis's^ 
i ] T*'ectU a. ( WilUson’s^ light erimson 
' Kvlic^ :;riinson, white shade 
’ ..n«, (V/idnall’s) light )iurplo 
] ’avnure; superata, puiqilo • 

.1 to g eiidissima, critnaoQ, teariel 
I U'lpoi 

‘ •M.enoin non, roso, crimson stripes 
'ihduwt liival, rosy purple 
i o .< '-'nb^ BnautioB, primrose, white edge 
S Mit’v i F i/al)Oth,( Brown 'sj highly pur- 

jde ilj . c^c. 

! ;<>i <U' 1 ciirpre, fking of purplosj fine 
, liui.va g at>dii\ora, fine reel - 
’ lojal A Lt ’.uiile, ( Clark’s^ rosy buff 
' i; ‘kI rov r, red 
I ‘ ir II. i letebor, crimson 
j s.itton s l^•r^l•clion, roso 
.. - .••ailing, jmrplu 
-• r L h\ rd Sngden, puce 
; .'.trail ( Penny’s), white, with bright 
; or i 111 -,, n 

I .‘' .iith’.if, i.igh Uival, crimson 
j .•‘•'djdiur a perlecta, ( Hi-ott’s) 

. — . cleg.’iiis, ( Joiios's) 

, ’i-sde.l purjilo 

: ' tiiitnpl a'd ( EIpbinstono’s), yellow 
I I .lama, \ Jlow' and rswo 
I < raiiia, c-inUs pink (fdgu 
} Vi-nus ( )htnietl'8 ), whitu, nurplo shaded 
I ''jrgima, white, jiiiik shade 
>'i/tuitim I, cream and pink 
\’enu< slnto colour 

’-la { II ii»wtu»d’»3, white, white edge 
‘e. ('<*p!fig jicanty f rince’sj, orange scar* 
I let, e.r.rk itrijH's 
I ^Villiam Cohheit (Forster's), scarlet 
■^’.’Ilow Perfection (Harris’s), crimson 
I Otlgt^ 

I ^'eatinaaianurn, amlier, scarlet edge 

I 


tlBFEREXCK TO i i 1 I IELI.ISHMKN’TS. ; 

L CdlocAoWas s/diwdcKs, Thu sh • vj . < . cd. This is another bandsomc 
fiowering species of Calochortus. I > u.'.hous rooting plant, nttaltTCof 
California j and Avas sent to the n.tr > • f <e fmndon Hordcnttural Hocitg^y^ 
by the late Mr. Dovgla^. This, wl’ . g;.>^vn in contrast with C. veniiktu#, 
(see plate in February number), i>rud,.«.u.^ , handsome ah4 strlkiii^eiBlbi^^ 
The present species requires the. same trvBtmer.t as C. venpatus. 

2. Tht/nbergia alata alha. The varieiv Kxe ^ 

tion, and we are infonued raised- hetweer; T. »l»ta at^d 1\ If a 

most pleasing and beautiful Hovering platik It is a hothouse .cl^gOtf«.bui 
does equailv well in a greenhouse daring <Ktmmer; vlamiir If U 
plenty of ^t room, it wUl grow luxuriuai.y iind hle m t pssftUMiff* Jt 
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deserves A place ^ every greenhouse. A sandy loam and peat 9 t&k 
having ihepgts drah^ soits the plant The red apider is h)paii 
enemy to this pbmt; frequent syringings at the under sidedf M^i^ll«|e'|a> 
neeesrary to prevent its iq^ries. Soap suds applied ooeasiona]2|f« 
the insect The ^plant Is easily increased by seeds or cuttings. 

3. Mimuhu tss$ihnaUs, Scarlet- ilowering. A new hardy^ hmhae^ns 
species* Seedt were sent from California, by the late .to- 

the Gardal of dj^t London Horticultural Society. It is a most beautlfal 
doweriisg plaoti a very great acquisition to the dower garden, and merits a 

place in every one, both on account of iis line scarlet blossoms, as weh as 
its eminlkialng to blossom from early to lute in the season. It dolights in a 
nmlil'^lhd rich wdl. We saw it in bloom last summer, and weip struck with 
its appearance i it will be one of tho greatest ornaments of the dower 
giirden. 

4^ ^inUUmon Cohew^ Cobem flowered. This is a very showy species of 
Pentstemon, producing panicled spikes of numerous large dowers, which 
have a most showy appeamneo. The plant, wo are informed, requires tho 
same treidment as tho other kinds of Pontslemons. It is perennial. 7'be 
spikes of dowers rise about two feet high. It ought to bo grown in every 
duwer garden. It is cultivated in Scotland, and we expect it will soon be in 
this country. Plants of tho other throe, viz., ('alochortus splendens, Thun- 
bergia alata alba, and Mimulus cordinalis, may t>o obtained at the Down* 
ham Nursery, Norfolk. 

FLOlUOlU/rriRAL CALKNOAR FOR APRIL. 

CtlfTIKOS.— If old plants of Salvias, Fuchsias, Petunias, &c., were saved 
through winter, and young plants bo required for turning out into open 
#bods in the dower garden, vSlo., ycmiig shoots should now be ukeu off close to 
their oiigin upon the old wood, mid he struck into moist heat. 

AwNtfALS.-- Hardy kinds should ho sown in tho borders, 5tc. Tender 
kinds should have jilonty of uir admitted to them, whether sown in pots or 
upon a slight hot bod. In order to have the plants of some particular 
kinds Stid* and healthy, they should ho ]duntcd off into small pots, boxes, or 
the open bonier, or Hligln , so us to be line plants for final 

plantin^An May* Many kinds of tender annuals, intended to urnuinent the 
greenhouse or stove tlinuigh summer, will require putting or if done 
before this month, probably rc-p<ut\ng into larger pots. 

Campanula PYHAMinAi.rs. — ertscu. or cuttings should now be taken off. 

Carnations* — If notplaiiU'd off l«>t month, they should now bo done. 

nA'iVLiAS.'-'Soedling plants should bo potted off, one plant into a small or 
sixty >siaed pot. Shoots fruin old roots should be taken off, where it is desired 
to increase the kind, and strike them in Tooi>t heat. 

CHfNA Rosa .—Plants of tho tender kinds, as yellows, sweet-seented, &c. 
should nuw be placed in heat, in order to cansc a pruductioii of shoots for 
striking, so as to iiimmse the kiuds when desired. 

CanvA Ross (ktmlf/ Hinds),— -it is now the proper lime to bud the varieties 
of China iioses ; do it as soon as the bark will freely rise. 

t^vkltANiA cocciNki. — Roots of this plant should now be potted. 

PgUuaONinMs. — Cuttings now struck will produce plants in bloom at the 

end ^Rummer. 

pAHms. — Plants will now bo pushing shoots that will be emitUug roots* 
When it is wished to increase the kinds, it is a very suitable lime lor doilig 
St, by inking off shoots, and planting them in a gotkl rich soil, shading tiiaom 
for a hw. .days at ffm* 

HmhiisTA VATdKiiM---Tbo bulbs should now be planted in the open hedj ^ 
chooie hWRns and aMtered siiuation. 

EiticiR of greenlmiie kiad» dmold mm 

Umoi ftw ao* t>e M#a. 

TnwRa.--»|<fW» it lA derind lo have IjUnea kite in the wtioii^ kt 
them he pntned Ude ntoalh* 
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P.\RT 1.— OKUirWl, COMMUNICATIONS. , 

ARTICLE L— CCLTCRE OF THE IH ETIA TANKEHVH.LLT:, 

n\ MU. I'AIlKiN. 

fifinfrnri' to J. S. Stouhoju’^ I'stj., C ontmoH near yitrks/iin. 

'I’m- Bleiiii Taiikervilliic*, one of ilie inanv beiuiiiful proiliielioiis of 
C-liina, is an old inliabitaut of IJrilish stoves, we, lu vertlieless, fre- 
<|neiilly witness unsueoes.>rtil attempts to enitivale this jilant, so as 
to insure a fine show of its singular and hcautifiil llowers. When 
properly managed, few plants jircsent a more gay appearaneo when 
in llovver; we have liere one plant in a pot, twelve inches in diam- 
eter, which, in Noveunher last threw up nine stems, each of which 
continued for three months to unfold a sticcession of its lovely Dow- 
er.s; we, therefore, flatter ourselves, that we have heeii tolerably suc- 
cessful, and consequently, veniuro to oiler for the consideration of 
your readers and impdrers a few uhservations thereon ; not, how- 
ever, presuming to have it thought, that no other metliod would 
he Ci{uaJJy successful. 'J’he plant in question, is one with many 
others (when growing in the limited space of a flov^er j)oi) that may 
be greatly injured by being overabundaiiily watered ; any plants pro- 
ducing abundance of roots, naturally suggests the ivlea of rei[uiriiig 
ahuiidancc of food : but here it becomes the duty <*f the cultivator 
to eiKpiire, wljat that h»od shoidd he. — Water, is with uiidouhied 
projiriety considered to be the medium through wliich plants are suj)- 
plied with food, and is generally u])plied wiili a liberal hand, to such 
as are provided with ahuiidance of roots; with the JSktia 'J'anker- 
villia;, we may easily err; for although, as long as the soil is open 
and the pots well drained, a liberal supply of this clemeiil may be 
required, \ei when the plants have attained about the maxiiijum of 
their growth, the pots will have become crowded with roots to such a 
degree, as will very materially interrupt the passage of water through 
them, such being the case, water more sparingly, so as not to keep 
the roots in a constant state of saturation, and on the other hand, 
voi« iv. o 
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not suffering tliem to become absolutely dry ; for tlioiigb the plant is so 
tenacious of life as to be able to live for a considerable time, in either 
of those extremes, to succeed creditably both must be avoided. The 
compost we use, consists of equal parts of brown strong loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, with a moderate portion of broken pot ; potting is 
regulated by the season of flowering, and may be performed imme- 
diately after the flowers are gone, when they are potted with balls 
entire ; but when the plants arc to be divided, it is better deferred 
until the young ofisets have emitted their roots a few inches, they 
ma^ then be carefully separated from the parent, and potted in pots 
of a smaller size. We have recovered unhealthy plants, by shaking 
them out of the pot, and washing every particle of soil from the roots, 
repotting them in the compost above named. 


ARTICT.R n.— CULTURK OF THE nOUBLE POMEGRANATE, 

ny A DK\OKIAN. 

Obrhrvino that the query of S,” in the March number of the 
Cabinet, on the blooming of the Double Pomegranate, has not been 
answered, 1 beg to forward this <jxlract from Kvelyn’s Silva, which may 
probably he useful to the enquirer. “There are of tins glorious shrub 
three sorts, easily enough educated under any warm shelter, even to 
the raising hedges of them ; nor indeed eflbcts it so much Jieat, as 
plentiful watering, 'riiey sujiported a very severe winter in my 
garden, l()(i3, witliout any trouble or artilico ; and if they presenilis 
their blushing double flowers for the jmins of recission and well pru- 
ning, (for they must he deligeiitly pruned of superfluous wood) it is 
recomjR'nce enough. It is a Perdifoliii in winter, .and growing abroad, 
requires no extraordinary rich cortli, hut that the mould he loosened 
and cased about the root, and lieurty compost a]>plied in spring and 
autumn ; thus cultivated, it will rise to a jirelty tree. Tis best in- 
creased by layers, approach and marching (as they term it,) and is 
said to many with laurels, the damson, ash, almond, mulberry, citron, 
too many I fear to hold. But after all they do best being cased, the 
mould well mixed with rolteu hogs-dung, its peculiar delight, and 
kept to a single stem, and treated like other ])lauts in the winter 
shelter.*’ Tliere seems, however, to he some contradiction in the 
quaint writer’s statement, and most assuredly the plants do not re- 
quire the winter- shelter” (at least in the South of Rngland) to in- 
duce them to flower abiindaiitly, but I know from exj)erience, iliat 
they are capricious bloomers, and very often the whole strengtli of 
the plant is apparently engaged in the formation of countless bran- 
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cbes and foliage. I have a doable red pomegranate many foci high, 
trained agsiinst the front of iny house, ivhtcli for years never produced 
a single blossom ; to induce it to llower, I removed all the soil around 
it, and filled the pit with a rich compost, but this plan was not suc- 
cessful, as for two seasons a solitary blo.ssom only w':is produced. 1 
was then recommended by a nursery umn to have some of tlic princi- 
pal roots cut through, to check the luxuriant growth of the plant, 
which, early in the ensuing .spring, wa.s dune ; this plan succeeded 
perfectly, and towards the end of the summer, iiiiinerous blushing 
double flowers were produced — and the tree has ever since hluomcd 
annually. I do not however, recommend this ])lan to “ V. S.," those 
plants arc jtrobably too young to blossom, w hereas mine is upwards of 
thirty years old ; notwiihsianding, coinparutively small poinegraiuito 
trees often flower ahuiulantly, and f have seen one not above five or 
si.\ feet in height, whi<-h lia<l fifty hhisstmis ojarn at one lime, — the 
soil in which it was growing was a heavy loam,— almo.st clay, which 
kind of earth suits the pomegranate hetti r than any other. 1 agree 
with Evelyn in considering this a “ glorious ^hruh,” and its brilliaiil 
flowers arc assuredly a suflicient reeoinpenets for any trouble w<? may 
take with it. l)o<;s “ V, S.” know the yt^llow variety P it is worth 
having, as its blossoms are similar in si/e and shape to the red, hut 
of a delicate suljdiiir colour ; there is also a white variety, hut 1 am 
not ac(jiiainted with it. I hope my hiuls may he useful to “C. S.," 
though, being only an amateur, 1 cannot give that infurination, which 
a seieiitific gardener is capable of imparting. 


Article III.— ON TJIK MANAfiKMENT or TUK DOt’Jjf.K FJ.OWEKKJ) 
rO.MEliltANA’ri:, J»1:NH'A (iRANATl M Ml l.'l IPLEX. 

liif AIi\ Dtirl'l Whalr, (Jartlrnt:i\ 

The Pomegranate is an old inhahitaiit ol our gardens, hmit seems to 
liave been known to the Africans f(»r many ages heft>rtj it came into 
our possession ; it is iiiciiiioned in holy writ, as being in ilie posses- 
sion of the Egyptians more than iJOOO years ago ; it is a na- 
tive of the South of Euro]»e and North of Africa. Dr. Sihihorj), in- 
forms u.s, that it is found plentiful in (riteoe., both in a wild and 
cultivated state ; it was introduced into this coimliy about the year 
I54S. The double flowering kind is much more esteemed tlian the 
other in this country, for the sake of it.^ large fine (hmhle flower.s, 
which are of a mo.st beautiful scarlet colour ; and if the trees are well 
managed, and supplied with due nourishment, th<*y will continue to 
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produce flowers from four or five inonrhs successively, wliicli renders 
it one of the most valuable flowering trees ; this sort may be ren- 
dered more productive of flowers, by gracing it uj)on stocks of the 
single kind, which check the liixuriancy of the trees, and cansethem 
to produce flowers npoii almost every shoot. There have been va- 
rious ways recommended to manage the ])omegranate, so as to make 
it flower freely, and forty years experience has taught me what I 
conceive to be the most successful method. I do all my pruning in 
the stimmer season, training the branches at a regular distance, of 
about four inches apart, in the same way as I train a plum tree ; to- 
wards the latter end of June I look over the trees, and remove all the 
shoots that are running to wood, at which time they are young and 
tender, and are easily removed without the assistance of a knife. Care 
must he taken to leave ail blossom shoots and spurs, these are easily 
distinguished from wood slioots; tliis 1 do about three times during 
summer, and by this trealmeTit tlie tree eontimies to flower four or 
five months, making a very grand aj>peurance, and rc]>aying by its 
beauty for (w'cry care a gardener can bestow. 

P. S. The knife should never he used about these trees in winter, 
4 ‘xc<‘]>t to reinovi; dcuuyed branches, &c. They are easily jwopa. 
gated by layers or cuttings. To accomplish the first : in March, se- 
lect some of the young branches for the purpose, give a little slit at 
a hud underneath, they will easily strike root without slitting, and I 
consider that method to he the safest ; lay tlnin in the usual w’ay, water 
iliein oceasioiially during the summer, and by the following autumn 
they will he well rooted s(» that they may he taken ofV and removed 
to any warm sitnatiiui, to gain strength, before they are ]>lant<‘d 
when! they are to remain. 

CnUinf/s , — If cuttings arc required in June, take some young toi>s 
of hr;m<-i»cs, select a w’arm place in the garden, place them under a 
hand-glass, shade them in hoi wjniher. and by autumn they will 
have taken rout. 

AUTK'hE IV.— UEMAUKS ON STOVE PLANTS, 
iiv Tin-; ACTUon of the domestic gaudkneks’ makvai. 

'I'll Ell K are soine]dnnt8 which, doubt’ess, require what may he termed 
a lively heat during winter, (60 to 65 degrees) hut there is a good 
deal of ern^r and mjsconecjition abroad upon this subject, and many 
]Hi'sons den\ themselves the enjoyment of much exijuisite beauty, 
l»v admitting the belief that all stove plants are tender. I certainly 
iidmii that inipical natives, if they arc to be retained in verdure and 
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^owtli (if sncli it can be culled) at all seasons, must not be permitted 
to inhabit an erection where the tberniomcter shall fall below 55 
degs. But if the lovers of plants be content to let the verdnro of a 
good, airy, dry greenhouse, be aupjdied by Camellias, Heaths, 
Myrtles, Orange-trees, and the like; and to sufliT a number of lovely 
flowering stove plants to sink into repose during N'ovcmber, Decem- 
ber, and the half of Janiiarv ; they may try the aid of a vinery, or 
even of a pit, with a fine in it, indulge their taste, and excite the 
Chinese Hibiscus, (Hishiseus Rofnt Sineftsis) and all its single and 
donhle varieties— tlie fragrant. West Indian Uruns/f/sia, {li, 
•Americana) the elegant j>urp!e Guava {Paidittm Cath^/anum) the 
cofTee — {('oj/ra ^^rahicn.) All the Gesnera and (iloxinens — cum 
inultis alies— to renewed life and perfeetiim. 

I, this winter, from unav(»idahle iiherations, had all my stove 
plants exf>t)sed to direct frost; many to five or six degrees of it; and 
now hy the aid of a vinery at work, k«*pt very moist, have brought 
numbers into eotn])lete bealtby verdure. 

I do not recommend any dangerous eNperinient, nor would 1 ad- 
vise any one to expose bis plants to a dt‘pn'ssion below 40 degrees; 
sooner tbnn do so, I would place them ift a dark cellar: Imt I cer- 
tainly bave se(’n proof of wbat many j)lants can endure; and there- 
fore, am quite satisfied that a very grutifving addition may be made 
to eollections of subjects possessing surpassing .beauty, witboiii in- 
curring any risk of a loss from cuus(\s winch would ju’ove entirely 
destructive to a common (bTanium. 

Mart'h Hth, IS.'iti. 


AUTK’LK V.— ON ilKATINO OKKI-MlOl SI S, fitc. 
ijv e 

I'llE defeat of the present diflereiit modes of healing structures for 
lioriicullunil purposes, is the daily occurrence of tlt> trouble of man- 
aging the fire required. I'o obviate this iuconvenifuice, a cistern 
containing several bogsbeads of water might be substituted for the 
pipes now in general use ; and a reservoir of beat olitained whicli 
would last for several days. 

The cistern might be adapted to form the under part of the pit of 
a sinking-house, facing the north : and so contrived a.s to communi- 
cate wannth to a greenhouse adjoining the back of it, facing the 
south. 

A rough sketch of the plan is subjoined : and if you ibink the idea 
worthy consideration, I should he glad to see a notice of it in your 
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valaal)l6 Journal, and perhaps some reader may point out a good 
mode of obtaining the greatest degree of wamitli by such a method 
of heating. 


Furnace. 


js 

o 

(/J 


AirrK’r.K 

MY J. K. 

Fi.oiiiruLTHiiAL Imposters.— Our luighboiirs ilio Fiviirb, evi r 
and anon, iiuikc exjuTimental visits to ibis roimtrv, wiili a cargo of 
nominal rarities (or onr (lower am.iiiMirs. hast spring, an elderlcy 
man with a youth, wln» spoke broken Fuglish, for an inter[)ivier, 
visited Nottingham, Leicester, Itinninghain, and Hath, with yellow 
inos-s roses, black moss kjscs, yellow camellias, \ellow lilacs, and 
otlier articles with names C'pially tempting. It is well known, that a 
yellow cammelia or black ino.ss rose would he invaliuihle, therefore, 
these most aluriiig names, templed many of the neighhoiiriiig gentry 
to become purchasers, at large prices ; but, however, last summer, 
when the plants fli*wcred and showed their characters, the roses proved 
to be of the most common description, and the yellow' camellia only 
the common red one. Some adventurers of this description sold, what 
proved to be common yellow laburnums, for scarlet and dark red labur- 
nums by auction at the Fgy])tiun Hall, Piccadilly, and at the Mart 
last spring, and realized such high prices, that the imposter must 
have retiinicd to his brother tlorist in France, w ith more money than 
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the whole of their collodions were worth. The Frenchinon sold last 
s]>ring, roses, and falsi*! y called them scarlet lilacs, and red labiiniuins, 
to the amount of dCUXK) in Ijondon alone. — From the Hath JournaL 

(iiGANTic Flower. — In 1818, Doctor Arnold discovered in the 
Island of Sumatra, a tiower, which, he named the Uaihesia Arnoldi, 
and which an author has culled with much justice “ the magnificent 
'fitan of the vegetable kingdiun.’* The human mind hud never con- 
ceived such a flower, the circumference of the full expanded flower is 
nine feet, its nectarium calculated to hold nine pints, the pistols are 
as large as cows horns, and liie oniire weight of the blossom coin- 
]>uted to he fifteen pounds. 

Fireside Tradition has given to many an herb and bird, a 
stamp and odour of Ould Langsyne, the Pansy is still sacred to 
Oheron and Titania ; the Miseltoc is not of our general ion ; ihe 
mandrake is still a departed fearful ghost of other days; the toad is 
the most ancient of re]uiles ; and the raven is “ a seenlar bird of 
ages*’; hut this itnputalion of antic[uily belongs not to ever\ flower 
ihuf has been sung in pjist ages; the rose and lily have been time 
iinmcinorial the poe t’s themes, yet they arc not antifpiilies, their 
loveliness has no mure relation to one age than another. — Fragment 
from Chamber N Journal, 

I’hc first evening meeting of the Bath Royal Horticultural and 
Floral Society, for the purpose of Horticultural discussions, took 
place on 'J’uesday evening, Jan. I2lh., at Mr. (adliiigs’s, SavilleRow, 
and was well attended. It. (jodfrey Fsep in llie cliair, who delivered 
an able introductory lecture, H. St. .hdjii Maule Ks(|., read a ])aper 
eontrihiited to the society by the Uev. R. Hohi\n,oii the best means 
of cultivating the Haulhois Strawberry. Mr Slater read a short 
paper on the means of growing the roots of H\a< inths in ibis coini- 
iry, ill as great a perfection as those imported from Ilulland. S. 
Barrow^, Ks<]., will take the chair at th«^ next im eting, when speci- 
mens of Camellias, and forced Hyacinths, Tulijis, &c., will be ex- 
hibited. 

Ilorticiillural Society of London, Dec. 1st. The collection of 
flowers exhibited, was interesting, considering the late period of the 
year, especially the collection of chrysanthemums, from the society ’s 
garden, the din*ereiu specimens of plants from the Hon. VV . F. Strang- 
way s ; and some very fine specimens of the Bignonia vennsta, from 
Miss Trevor, of Tingrith, near Wohum. Indcpendani of the 
beauty of this plant, the season of its blossoming must always render 
it one of the most desirable of lioi-Iiouse climbers, being found to 
continue in flower from the beginning of November until F'ebruurv, 
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and in the present instance to cover tlie whole stove, a surface of 
600 feet. 

According to a paper read at the Medico-Botanical, December Sth, 
from M. Richard of Paris, the Aconitum ferox is described as the 
most deadly poison known in the southern hemisphere ; the Acoui- 
tum Napellus, common monkshood, and A. Lycoctonuin, is described 
as having very poisonous qualities, but their efTects have been much 
exaggerated. 


PART n.~NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Notu'cd &ince unr last. 

1. Anorajcom caudatum, (Bot. Reg. 1844,) Long-tailed. A 
very curious s]>cciesof the Orchidcoiis tribe of plants, cultivated with 
great difficulty in tlie collection of Messrs. Loddiges’s at Hackney. 
The plant is secured to a piece of wood, and is suspended in the 
stove. The flowers are jjroduced upon a long and ))endulous sjiike. 
I'he ovarium is of a dark brown, with numerous darker spots upon it. 
Labcllum, wbitc. Column of a dark green. The flower is about 
tltrce inches across. Class, Ciynandria. Order, Monaiulria. Na- 
lural Order, Orcbidacea*. 

2. A/.alea nudifloha. Naked flowered. (Maund’s Bot. Garden.) 
An old inliubitunt of our gardens, having been introduced into this 
country from North America in* 1734. From this an immense iium- 
her of varieties have pocceded, being impregnated with other kinds. 
This genus is now reduced to a very few species. The original se- 
paration of A/.alea from Rhododendron, was in conseciuence of u dif- 
ference ill the number of stamens. The latter having ten, and the 
former only five. This destruction, however, is not found constant, 
and the greater part is now included in Rhododendron. 

3. Campanula Lukeyi, Lorey*s Bell Flower. (Bril. Flow. Gard.) 
Synonyms, C. baldensis, Crumosissimn. A hardy annual of consi- 
derable beauty, introduced in 1826, from Mount Bublo. The plant 
is of easy culture, and produces seeds abundantly ; it grows about 
nine inches high, fiowering freely. Some of the blossoms arc of a 
fine purple blue colour, and others of a pure white. Each flower is 
two inches and upwards across. When the ])lant is cultivated in 
masses, the flowers are very showy and ui*namculal, and continues in 
blossom for many months. Pentaudriu Monogynia, Cam]>anulaceu;. 
Campanula fix>m campana, a bell, the shape of the flower. The 
specific name was given in compliment to Dr. Lorey, its discoverer. 
Seeds may be obtained of the Loudon Seedsmen. Sec Advertise- 
ment in the Cabinet. 
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4. Chalaoastka gracilis. Slender (Bot. Mag. 3481) Syno- 
nyms, Rhexia gracilis. The plant is a native df Brazil, from whence 
It was sent by Mr. Tweedie to the Glasgow Botanic Gai^en, where 
in the hot-liouse itiias bloomed. The plant is of the natural order 
Melastomaee€B^ and is one of the handsomest of that tribe. Hie 
flowers are of the colour, and nearly the sizO of the Calandrinia spe- 
cio 89 . Decandria Monogynia. Melos tomacesc. Chcctogastra from 
chaite, a bristle ; and ^antes, from tlie numerous quantity which 
cover the ovary. ^ 

fl. CooPERlA CHLOROSOLEN; Grccn-tubcd. (Bot. Mag. 3482.) 
A native of the Texas, from whence it was sent by Mr. Drummond. 
The present s]iecies bloomed in the fine collection of the Honoura- 
ble and Reverend Win. Herherl, SpollJmh. The flower is of a pure 
white, ahonl an inch and a half across. (Sec page 03 of the Cabinet,) 
Hexandria Monogynia, Ainarvllidem. CoDi>eria in compliment to 
our friend Mr. Cooper, of ilie Wentworth gardens. 

6. Coreopsis senifolia, Six’-lcaved. A ])erennial plant a na- 
tive of North America, and introduced into this country in 1812. 
The leaves grow in whorls of six in each. The plant grows about 
two feet high. Flowers produced in a corymb. Each is about an 
inch and a half across, of a deep yellow colour. Syngenesia Frus- 
tranea. Composiim, Coreopsis from Korns, a hug ; and opsis, a 
resemblance, alluding to seeds. 

7. Cratabots MirKocAKPA, Small fruited Hawthorn. A very 
considerable accession of beautiful kinds have been added to this 
deservedly esiceincd genus within a few^ years, and add much to the 
ornament of our pleasure gremnds, both in llieir blossoms and 
splendid fruit. The present species is a native of freorgia and Ca- 
rolina, w'here it grows to a tree of twelve or fourtren feet high, hut 
does not grow near so high in this country. The blossoms arc white, 
appearing in May and June. The fruit is produced abundantly of 
a fine red colour. 

8. Crat.«oos hetekophylla. Various- leaved Hawthorn. This 
is one of the handsomest of the whole tribe. The tree grows in a 
conical form, flowering most profusely ; the blossoms are white, and 
are succeeded by fine sized berries, which are of a rich crimson co- 
lour, and render the plant very oniamental. Crataegus from kratos, 
strength ; referring to the wood. 

9. Goodetia lepida. Smart Goodelia. The flowers of this neW' 
annual very much resemble some of the CEnothera.s, fmrticularly 
CE. decumbens. The flowers of G. lepida, arc of a pale purjde with 
a light centre, each petal is marked at the upper part with a large 
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patch of a crimson purple colour, and gives the flowers a pretty ap- 
pearance. The plant grows about half a yard high, and is a most 
profuse bloomer; it certainly merits a place in the flower-garden. 

10. Kennzdya Stirlinobi, Sir James Stirlings Kennedya. — 
Seeds of this very neat and pretty flowering plant, were sent by Sir 
James Stirling from the Swan River to Robert Mangles, Esq. of 
Whitmore Lodge. It is a trailing greenhouse plant, blooming in 
April. The flowers are produced in pairs, they are of the pea tribe, 
each about half an inch across, of a fine scarlet colour: 

11. liiNUM Berendierii, Bcrendicr's yellow- flowered flax. — A 
native of the Texas, introduced into this coiintiy last year. It is a 
very beautiful flowering si)ecies, a hardy annual, and a great acqui- 
sition to the flower-gardens. A single plant produces a number of 
stems, which are much branched, and become clothed with flowers, 
of a fine deep yellow colour, with on orange scarlet eye. Each flower 
is about an inch and a half across. The plant deserves a place in 
every flower-garden. Pentandria Pentogynia. Linem. Linum from 
Llin, the Celtic term for thread. 

12. Maxilla R] A rufescens. Brownish flowered. Mr. Lowe of 
Clapton, introduced tliis species into this country from Trinidad. 
The flower is small, the petals are of a brownish red colour, labelium 
of a fine yellow, spotted with rich crimson. Maxillaria from the la- 
belluni, resembling the maxillse of some insects. 

13. OxuRA CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, Ox-eyc, like Oxura. A new 
hardy annual, introduced from California by the late Mr. Douglas. 
It has bloomed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
during August and September. The flower much resembles the 
common Chrysanthemum coronariuin, of a deep yellow colour to- 
wards the centre, but lighter at the ends of the petals. Syngenesia 
Superflua. CoraposiUc Oxura from oxus, sharp ; and oura a tail. 

14. Peristeria pendula. Pendulous Dove-flower. A fine and 
singular flow^ering orchidcous plant, from Deinarara. It has recently 
bloomed in the collection of John Allcard Esq., Stratford Green, 
near London. The flowers are jiroduced upon a pendant scape, 
which is about eight inches long, and bears five or six flowers upon 
each. Each flower is near two inches across, fragrant, of a grenish- 
white colour on the outside, the inside of a slight blush colour, spot- 
ted with purple. The lip is of a dingy white, also much spotted 
with purple. Gynandria Monandria Orchide®. Peristeria from 
Verhtera, a Dove ; iu column resembling a dove in form. 

16. PoTENTiLLA MOLLissiMA. Soft-leaved. The plant is a 
native of South of Europe, and introduced into this country in 1832 
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It is a hardy perennial, growing about half yard high, blooms from 
June to September, eaeh dower is about an inch and a half across, 
of a fine sulphur yellow colour. Pentandria Monogynia Rhodoracem. 
Potentilla from Patens, powerful ; supposed medicinal qualities. 

17. Rhododendron flavum; var. coronarium; Oarland 
Flowered Rose Bay. Synonym, A/alea pontica, var. This is a very 
profuse, and showy flowering variety, which has been introduced 
from Holland. It is by far the liandsomest of the yellow blossomed 
kinds. The dowers are produced in large heads, each having fifty 
or more upon it, and they are of a fino deep yellow, Mr. Knight of 
Chelsea, possesses this splendid variety. 

18. Veronica exaltata. Lofty Speedwell. The plant is a peren- 
nial, and a native of Siberia, from whence it was introduced in 1810. 
It grows about four feet high, flowering from July to September. It 
produces numerous spikes of fine blue flowers, which are very showy. 
Piandra monogynia ; Scrophularina' ; Veronica. From the name 
of a princess. 

New Pansy, &c.— We have been very much pleased with a seed- 
ling Pansy, raised by Mr. Barratt, Nurseryman, Wakefield, named 
Pearson Walton. It is of a most splendid puce, as its ground co- 
lour. The fine colour and shape of the flower render it deservedly 
admirable. We are glad too to find that associated with it, is the 
name of a gentleman who is not only an ardent lover of Floriculture, 
&c. but equally an cncourager of the same, Mr. Barratt, we saw, 
possesses a superior kind of Ribes, named R, coccinea, which far 
surpasses in colour the beautiful R. sanguinemn. ('onductok. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERY. 

On Mimosa Sensitiva. —A debtor to the FloricuUural Cabinet^ would feel 
himself greatly obliged, if aoy correspoudant would inform him of the best me- 
thod of raising the Sensitive Plant — Mimosa sensiiim. Last spring, 1 sowed 
some seeds in a pot of earth, composed of peat, mould, and fine sand, and 
plunged them into a frame of moderate heat. They came up very sickly in ap- 
pearance ; 1 afterwards repotted them in 48*8 with the same compost, and placed 
them in the best situation in the greenhouse, when, upon growing a little, they 
gradually died away. Loughborough, March 12/A. 1836. 

ANSWERS. 

In Reference to Roses changing their colour, by change of situation &c., 1 
have to observe, that this does sometimes occur, but upon close observation, it 
will generally be found to have proceeded from a predisposition in the plant to 
disease, arising from some external injury it may have received when in full 
vigour of growth, or from very indifierent soil. 1 have seen in several instances, 
lieorge the Fourth, bloom quite a pale red, us Mr. Rivers observes, scarcely to 
be recognised ; but proceeding from one of the above causes. 

March 7th, 1836. A. Godwin. 

On toe History of the Dahlia. — In reply to your correspondent, ** A. Z.’ 
p. 46, 1 beg to observe, that the Dahlia is stated to have been introduced in 
1789, by the Marchioness of llute, as a native of Mexico, and that the Comte de 
Vandes imported several varieties from France, where the plant had been culti- 
vated for some years with great assiduity, by M. Lelieur, atSevre, near Paris. (Vide 
Bot. Mag., Vol. XLIV, p.nSHfi.) M. Decandolle, observes, that “ it maybe infer- 
red with a degree of probability approaching to certainty, that no blue variety of 
Dahlia will ever be found, because, blue and yellow being the two primitive 
colours of flowers, and always cxcIumvu of each other, no blue flowers can change 
to yellow, nor yellow to blue. I must confess, that it would have been more 
desirable, to have adhered to Decaiido]lc*s and Wildenow*$ name, Georginia, in 
preference to the more common appellation Dahlia, particularly as wc have the 
the genus Da/eii, a name by which it is too often improperly called. 

Botanic Garden, Burg St. Edmunds, Feb. 4th.. 1836. N. S. H. 

On Destuoying the Mealy Bvg. — In your January Number, a Regular 
Subscriber desires to know the best mode of destroying the Mealy Bug; 1 there- 
fore, feel much pleasure in answering his query, as the mode 1 have always 
adopted, has, in every instance proved most satisfactory. The remedy is, simply 
to dust the plant or plants with ToBacco Snnff, and the Mealy Bug will in a few 
minutes cease to exist ; as the suufl' will not injure any plant, when it is ap- 
plied iu this way, it should nut be washed oft' for some time, as the larvae of the 
mealy bug is so very minute, thousands might escape untouched. I have also 
found it most efficacious in destroying the Aphis, and other noxious insects, on 
\>lauts which will not bear fumigation. Aoy plant, however, dusted with snuff, 
should not be w'alered overhead, until it be clean washed, as the snuff when wet- 
ted uu the leaves bos an unsightly appearance. Trusting you will excuse this 
ctblrusiou on your useful pages, uuder the hope, that it will answer tlie jiurpose 
which the querist desires. — I am Yours, J. C. H. 
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REMARKS. 

On SuPBRiOB Pinks.— T he artiele in the March Number of the Cabinett under 
the name of Jnnomtor, being wrote in the full spirit of ridicule^ it is not my tiiten 
tion to trouble the reader with much io reply, more particularly as the writer is 
a Sculker ; one part, I roust confess, is really amusing, viz. he having introduced 
in his ridiculous Article, Sows Cato. I’liis Pink was not named by me to Mr 
Smith, aud is, 1 believe, one of the smallest Lancashire Pinks, yet this Mr, Innu 
valor, has selected this against his one in the Ring (f/iis is most bfu^t^ul.) 
Let roe recommend my brother florists to grow such Pinks as 1 have named, 
that is, if they wish to possess what is called Fhris($* Flowers ; if on the other 
hand, they want Pinks without form, buntifiy }Hnis — the centre full of small 
icaveSf the laceing bad, the colour also bad, they may then apply to Mr. Itmovu 
tor with the nrc^lf and 1 have no doubt he will find them. 1 shall lie must 
happy to correspond with any brother florist, t»n the g»H)d or bad properties of a 
pink, and where they are to be had. Bui must request to have th< ir Wf/rwe and 
place of abode, none else shall be noticed by me, for such hush fi^htinff^ ns ap- 
peared in Innovator’s remarks, is to say the least unmanly. T. CnNNBt.LY. 

Ijmcastetf March 12f/i, I8d6. 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE CARDEN OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, FOR IKjf). 


** Meetincis will be held at the society’sj 
gaiden, for the exhibition of ( hoioe spe- 
cintens of flowers or fruit, on the thre< 
following days:— Satuuoay, May M; 
Sat(!R»ay, June 11; and Sati ruay, 
July 9, to which exhibitions all pi rsons, 
whether fellows of the .m.ch ty or not, are 
invited to contribute, 

“To enable exhibiters fully to nndt 
j,tand the object of thesi meetiuKS and 
the description of htu tienltural prinluc-, 
tions <»f which it is desirable that theyi 
slnnild consist, I he following regulations, 
have been adopted ; 

sniJECTS OF K.XHIUITION, 

“ Medals will be given for subjects o(] 
tin; following description ; 

Uvld Kniyhlian i Large Silver Medals. 

“ Alstromerias. 

“Stove Orchidem, in collections ol 
liU»r s)>t‘cies. 

“ Ditto, single specimens of any onia- 
mental Asiatic srweies. 

“ SUtvc or Cmenbouse Plants, in rob 
lections of six diflcreiit kinds, singh 
s{>eciinens. 

“ Ditto, io collections of ten difrereiiij 
kinds, and not exceeding six spccimeiisj 
of each kind. 


Ijtrge Silver \ Silver Knightian MMs 

Hardy Azaleas, in collections of six 
rare kinds. 

Ureeuhousi' Azaleas, single sped 
mens, and in collections of nut more 
than six kinds. 

Amaryllidea*, in collecUoii.s of six 
[spec j metis'. 

“ (-’aeti, the tail kitids, in flitwer. 

, ** Ditto, flu: inr[.. rthaped kinds, whe 

ther in flow'cr or m.i. 

“ Eu^ata>, (;ape kouls, in coUcclioiis 
of twenty varietic''. 

“ Ferns, tropical kinds. 

‘Miracles. 

“Heaths, Uape kimL, in collectioiH 
jof twelve. 

Hardy Orchidea , it cultivated for 
more than one year, 

“Stove Orebidea, siugle specimens <d 
d any ornamental American s|s r i* 

“Ditto, of any ornanieutal African 
species. 

“ Pineapples. 

“ llois’s. Chines: and NuiM:fl« , in col 
lecliotis uf twenty varieties. 

“ tfurden Roses, in collcction» vif fifty 
varieties. 

“Succulent FMant-i, not fieforc enu- 
iiieraUd, in collections of 4x x|H:ciincns. 
“Tin. k*.si singli- spccimeo of an or 
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namental Nev HoUand Plant iserving—that the medals are offered not 

“ Ditto Cape Plant for objects which are merely curious, 

“Ditto New Zealand Plant Ibut for the most remarkable and valua- 

“ Ditto Chinese Plant jble specimens of horticultural shUl,— 

** Ditto of any new, hardy, ornamentalland that the design of the council in in- 
shnibby plant. stituting these meetings, is not to encou- 

Silver KnioUim Medal. »*« the mere collector, but to reward 

^ the success of the skilful gardener. 

Anemones. , I N. B. No HxhihHttyns can be placed 

“Balmnw, in collection, of Mx.peci.l ^ 

... . ,1 *• r • \»ome one or other of Ike Classes above 

“Calceolrnia,, in collecuon. of and no award will be made 

CamaUon., Pinks or Piccoteem j'®* «*'«««>« ?'«'■«*» 

collectionr of tienty-fonr varietie.. 

“Cucomben, in brace.. dal j otherwise a bad .ingle exhibition 

“Cocktoomb., in collection, of three P"*e. “e™>y be- 

cause there was no better exhibition ol 

'^fT^ Jn dishe.. “ OPP-* it- 

“ Heart’s ease, iu stands of thirty va- , flower stands. 

rieties. ** Provision will be made by the soci* 

“ Melons, single specimens. ior placing on the tables snch speci- 

“ Pelargoniums, in collections of “ens as may be furnished by exhibiters ; 
twelve varieties. but as floweis travel most securely when 

“ Peaches and Nectarines, in dishes of Ax^d permanently in boxes, and as many 
six specimens. persons prefer their own stands, it has 

“Stove or Greenhouse plants, not been determined that any exhibiters 
enumerated elsewhere, one single speci *”*ty use their own boxes or stands, un» 
men. der the following conditions : 

“The best single specimen of any new, , “ No box or stand shall exceed eight 
hardy, oruamental herbaceous plant. inches in height at the back, or eighteen 

“In addition to which, the society of. iwches in depth from front to back. 

fers its large goM medal, valued at £25. The lids of all boxes must either be loose 
to that exhibitor who shall obtain thelo*’ made to unhinge. No box with a 
grt^atest value in prizes on any one day,Ii’‘*cd lid will, on any pretence be aU 
provided he gives up his claim to whal-jiow'ed to stand upon the tables, 
ever other medals ho may have gained, dei.ivcrv of ob.iects for exuibi- 
The value to he a.scortained by reckoningl tion. 

A gold Kiiigliiiim uuMitil worth 10. . « Exhibiters are earnestly requested 

A I. writinK, pravioiii to the day 

“Should two or more exhihiUon. be”' »h«t it is their intention to 

found equal in the award of the jndge., ’'a P.™'’.*,"'”" 

then ...e-h will ha™ the.ar«« goldUal. 

larg^'Ud’Sm, Itl. havi^J Iw" ’’ f'- P^ «>> '« for th„«. 

coiSe worn out, two new die. an' in the:"'’.fr'"P'y '•>» 

com*, of |.repar»ti«ti. one of which wilP„ “ A. the garden will be opened at 1 

.till be ca led' the large mialal: and the '’'f. 

other, with the head of Mr. Knight, the *””> '« « tb«t the jnd^. ehould 

prewdentof the «.ciety, will berimed T"'! 


““ ‘■•'““.“f the exhibition, by 1 1 mid a. it 

^ ^ * ^i. abtolutely indispcnwiblc that the ta. 

JI'DOES. should be iu order by that time, it 

“ The respective merits of coinpetitors|ha.s been determined that no subject /09' 
will be decided by a conference l^tween!car/uAition should be admitted into the 
judges, not exhibiu*^ especially ap.|jroFdcn q/ier half. past nine o^cloek in the 
pointed for the occasion, and a commit- morning ; and if the owners of any 
tee of the oonneil of the society ; and loeked-up boxes, or other cases already 
the award will be the expression of tbe'receivcd, should not be in the exhibition 
joint opinion of those two bodies, who,*tent at the said hour, such cases or boxes 
jU forming their decision, will be directed must be excluded from the exhibition. 
jO fellow these regulations strictly, ob- “ All spicimens, whether of fniit or 
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flowew, will remain nntonched until af- wards defraying the iiecesrary cxpeiices, 
ter six o’clock^ when they will be de< will receive three tickets for every half 
livered into the hands of the exhibiters. tniinea so subscribed. 

** Every exhibiter will be required to ** After the 6th of April tickets will Ih» 
sign a written declaration that every ar- delivered to fellows on their |)ersf>nal ap 
tide exhibited has Iwen in the possession plication, or written order, at the price 
of the exhibiter at least four months. uf five shillings each. 

ADMISSION OF VISITERS. “ All Uckots subscribed for, aitd not 

** The garden will be opened, on each taken by the subscribers on or before 
day, to fellows and visiters, from <»ne Tuesday, the 10th of April, will be 
o’clock till sunset, under the following charged five shillings each, 
regulations.' “ Koch ticket will be available for ad* 

** All fellows of the society will be ad tnissiori to either of the three exhibitions, 
mitted without tickets, on signing their at the option of the visiter, 
names in a book at the entrance. Visi- ** All applications for tickets most he 
ters will be only admitted by tickets to made at the society’s oflicc, 21, Rt^gent- 
be obtained through fellows of the so^ Street 

eiety. “ Any tickets issued at the garden on 

“ All fellows who shall, on or before the ilavs of exhibition will he at the ad- 
Tticsday, the 5th of April, subscribe to- vanced price of ten shillings.” 

On Striking Vo i ng Shoots of Dauuas. — 1 have, during IVbniary and 
lip to Ihc lOih of April, lH*en occupied in striking ycuing shnoUi of Itahlins, and 
I find a considerable difference is tequirod in the age of taking off shoots so as 
to strike them certainly. Some kinds I find have robust and coarse shoots, if 
these be taken off before they get about five inches long, 1 find them very liable 
to rot off. Whereas, thosi; of a. loss vigorous habit, and having smallish shoots, 
will strike if taken off at two inches long. I find, however, that younger the 
shoot is, more sand must be used iu the soilto Veep it open, to allow the water to 
]iass away freely. I break my shoots clean from the old root whenever I can ; 
it is easily done. 1 find such root much better tban when a shoot is cut throngli 
close under a joint. If slioots be taken oft’ when nut more than two or three 
inches long, they may be removed without injuring any remaining that may be 
upon the old root. 1 have sometimes found where a (pianlity was jiiishiiig iiji 
closely, that to cut a little carefully with a point of a jienknife so as to assist in 
separating it, has been of assistance. .1. Jones. 

CAesfer, March lO/A, I HUG, 

I.itbraky Notice.— a Prospectus of an intended work on tropical Orchide- 
ons I’lants, by Dr. Idndley, to be published by Messrs, Railway, has been sent 
us. The work is named Srrliim Orchidcum ,• the meauutg The (Jrchideous 
Clarlaiid. It will contain figures of the most superb and intcristing kinds. It 
will be published in tw’enty-lwo monthly parts, in folio sjz". Much part will 
contain five plates. CciNDtCTOR. 

The Tree Dahlia. — An arborescent species of Dahlia, was exhibited on 
November 3rd, at the meeting of the Linnean .Society, by Mr. l.anilH‘rt. It is 
from Oaxaca, in Mexico, in which country it is said to grow fiftv feet high. A 
plant of this species, we understand, is in the Liverpool Butauic Garden. 

CONlit'CTOR. 

On Hot- Water Afparatvs, zs inserted in the Cnhinet^ page 49 . — In the 
account which 1 sent you last month of a small llot-Water Apparatus, 1 believe 
1 omitted the name of the workman who eonslnicted mine. It was made by f». 
JannaHy bnazier and coppersmith, 49, Graceebureh-Street, London ; and os he 
has had some experience in similar apparatus, and is in posseision of all tny 
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(Imwingti, &c. he would probably execute evei^ order better than a workman 
unacquainted with the principle, and to whom the plan was altogether new. — 
Upon nine weeks* experience, I can report most favourably of the apparatus. It 
will place the cultivation of orchideoiis epiphytes within the reach of any one 
who possesses a thmedight melon pit ; in fact, within the reach of every one who 
loves a garden sulficiently to devote a little personal attention to it My ther- 
mometer ranges from 28 to 32 degrees above external air, and seldom varies 10 
degrees iu toe night, and if fine need no attendance from nine p. M. till seven 
A. M. except a visit from myself about eleven p. it. to see that all is right The 
extreme simplicity and success of the plan, induces me to trouble you with this 
remark, as 1 am anxious it should be generally known, being confident nothing 
mt»rc is necessary to its universal adoption, in houses or pits on a small scale, 
and it will probably be found not less efficient on a more extended one. — Yonr 
Obedient Servant,— C. C. B. Cvltivatar of Cape Jiulbs, 

SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

The first general meeting and flower show of this society for tlie year 1836, 
took place at the Horns Tavern, Kensington, on Wednesday, April 14th. Not 
withstanding the severity of the weather, the show of flowers was iiiagnificenl. 
Every table in the extensive ball-room was thickly studded with the most superb 
specimens, which reflected by the large j»ier ghisses, rendered the display exceed- 
ing brilliant. That singularly beautiful plant, the Tro[>cix)leum tricoloram, at 
tracted peculiar notict!. This plant, to the great regret of the floral world, was 
lost many years ago at the Botanic Carden, Chtdsea, and its restoration has 
crt*atod much pleasure. Another plant hitherto unknown to English florists, an«l 
which sprung accidentally among some mixed seeds, was presented by Mr. Bed- 
ding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon. Though not coming within 
the meaning of the phnutc for which the pri/.es were awarded, namely, “ The 
finest specimens,** it was still considered such nn acquisition as to call for an ad- 
ditional extra prize. They have named the stranger plant Brugmansia sanguinca, 
the flower bi'ing tipped at the edge with a blood colour. Amongst the prizes 
and specimens there was an abundanctMif azaleas, salvias, primulas, camellias, 
oxulises, magnolias, cyclamens, ericas, &c. Mr. Catcleiigh, of Chelsea, exhibited 
a splendid row of geraniums, consisting of all the best-known varieties. The 
cucumbers, from Mr. Conway, of Fulham, were much admired, being 17 inches 
long. 

Paixfia Awarded. — ^To Mr. Harding, of Sydenham, for the best pair of auri- 
culas, being Page’s “ Champion,** and Warris’s “ Blucher.** To Mr. Ledgard, 
of Hammersmith, for the second best pair of auricules, being the “ I.ancashire 
Hero,” and Hage’s ** Oldeuburgh.** To Mr. Dickson, of Acre-lane, Clapham, 
for toe best seedling auricula. This seedling was so much admired that ten 
guiueas were oflered for it on the spot. Barnard’s Formosa, a most superb 
flower, gained toe polyanthus prize for Mr. Harding, of Sydenham. Mr. Lane, 
of Henliogton, Fulham, gained the prize for the six best hyacinths. Mr. Chand- 
ler, of Wandswofth-road, for the six second best; as also for the best collectiou 
of miscellaneous plants. Messrs. Young, of Epsom, for the second best collec- 
tion of miscellaneous. Mr. Fairbum, of Clapbam Rise, for the third best. 
Messrs. Young also obtained toe prize for toe best specimen plant. Mr. Chand- 
Wr for toe second best 
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METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORISTS, &c. 

SECOND SHOIV, TULIPS, FOR MEMBERS ONLT, RED LION, HAMPTON, MAT 16th 

1. Best twelve dissimilar blooms, four of each class, the Queen’s plate, value ten 
guineas, and other prizes for the second and third pans at least. Entrance, 20s. 

2. Best nine dissimilar blooms, three of each class, silver caps or plate, value £5. 
£4. £3. £2. and £1. Entrance 10s. 

3. Best single blooms, feather and flamed in each class. Entrance, 2s. 6d. 

4. Best Breeder of each class. Entrance, Is. 

Every member to enter and pay fur the flowers intended to be shown on Tues- 
day, the 3d of May. 

THIRD SHOW, ON TUESDAY, TUB 24th OF MAY, VAUXIIALL, 

In ttonour of the Princess Victoria\* birth- day, 

1 Best Collection of orchideous plants, not less than twelve, a silver cup, and 
one or more other prizes. 

2. Best collections of six dissimilar rhododendrons, two or more prizes. 

3. Best collections of six hardy azaleas, two or more prizes. 

4. Best collections of six greenhouse azaleas, ditto. 

6. Best collections of six greenhouse plants, not azaleas, ditto. 

6. Best collections of six calceolarias, ditto. 

7. Best collections of six hardy plants of any kind, ditto. 

8. Best collections of six geraniums, three or more prizes. 

9. Best collections of six ericas, ditto. 

10. Best collections of thirty heart’s-easc, amateurs, ditto. 

11. Best collections of one hundred heart’s-easc, all classes, ditto. 

12. Best collections of twelve tulips, one-Uiird of each amateurs, six prizes. 

13. Best collections of thirty-six Uilips, all classes, three prizes. 

11. Best collections of thirty-six varieties of cut flowers, not more tlian six in 
any one tribe, two or more prizes. 

13. Best specimen plants, to be judged by skill in cultivation and beauty, three 
to flve prizes. 

16. Best specimen plants, to be judged by rarity and beauty, three to five 
prizes. 

17. Best orchideous specimen, one or more prizes. 

18. Best twenty sorts of roses, not garden varieties, a truss oi each. 

The Silver Clip, given in honour of the Princess Victoria’s birth-day, will be 
given to the person who shall obtain the greatest number of prizes ; and if two 
persons shall obtain equal number of prizes, then the greatest number of first 
prizes. Entrance— members, 2a 6d. each class ; noii-members, .3s. 

No person to be permitted to show for prizes, unless notice be given in writing 
to the secretary, or personally, at a meeting on or before Tuesday, the 17th May, 
that exhibition tickets may be forwarded, without which none can be admitted. 

FOURTH SHOW, JUNE 16th Or 23d. 

So far as any or all the foregoing flowers can be exhibited in good order, the 
prizes and conditions to be the same. The following are additional . 

1. Best twelve pinks, amateurs, six prizes. 

2. Best collection of ditto, all classes, three prizes. 
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3. R«st twelve rariunculuscst, amateurs, six prizes. 

4. Hest collection, ditto, all cla.sses, three prizes. 

5. liest twelve sorts of China noisette, or other roses, not gardeu varieties, to 
be shown either in pots or single trusses of bloom, on one stalk, amateurs only, 
two prizes. 

<i. Best collection of ditto, all dosses, two prizes. 

7* Best twenty- four garden varieties, and not noisette, climbing, or China, to 
be shown in a single open bloom of each, as dahlias are exhibited, amateurs only, 
two prizes. 

Best collection of ditto, all classes, two prizes. Entrance for each class — mem- 
bers, 2s. (id. ; non -members, •'js. 

No person to s1k»w, unless notice be given in writing, or personally, on or be- 
fore the general meeting, 7tli June. 

FIFTH .SHOW, JLLY 20 — CARNATIONS AN1> Pit COTISKS — VAI XIIAI.L. 

Members vnly, 

1. Befit twelve dissimilar blooms, carnation, five or more prizes. 

2. Best twelve dissimilar blooms, piccot« es, w'hile ground, five or more prizes. 

3. Best twelve yellow or coloured grounds, one prize. 

4. Best seedling that has not taken a prize, befon-, and has been raised within 
two yi’nrs, and not out, one prizt*. Entrance — «>s. each stand ; 28. (id. each 
seedling. 

None to show, unless the flowers an* entered and paid for, before or at the 
meeting, oth July. Flowers reeeived till one o’clock on the day of show. 

The members will dine together in the Royal Box, at three o'clock, and be at 
liberty to wait the evening’s gala. 

SIXTH SHOW, AtlnU.sT 11, VAI XIIALC. 
hi honour of the Queen's 1tir1h~dmj, 

1. Best Collection of thirty-six plants of e\ery kind, Silver Cup, and twe or 
more other prizes. 

2. Be.st collections of six cockscombs, two or more prizes. 

3. Best collection.s of six balsams, ditto. 

4. Best collections of six greenhouse plants, ditto: 

A. Best spoeiniens for skill and bi^auty, two to five prizes. 

6. Best ditto for rarity and beauty, tw'u to five prizes. 

7. Best twelve dahlias, amateurs, growdiig under two hundred plants, and not 
placing any seedling in the stand. 

8. Best twenty- four, all classes. 

9. Best one hundred, exhibited in boxes, stands, or otherwise, provided by the 
grower, but nut eontoiiiiug more than five rows in depth, and not more than two 
feet six inches from back to front, to pi'eser%'e uniformity. 

10. Best seedlings of 1830, self, 

J 1. Best ditto, mottled, shaded, or striped. 

12. Bi«t ditUs of 18lR>, self. 

13. Best ditto, mottled, shaded, or striped. 

14. Best thirt\'-six varieties, in pots, all classes. 

The dahlia prizes will bi* in uiimlH.*r proportioned to the entries of each class. 
Entry for each cla'is of plants, and also (or <cedling<. dahlias -member-. 
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2!h ftd.; non-nu*mbers, Tis. Kntry for oaoh djiss of (!ahl^a^— nu'inbrr*-, vV. j non 
members, 10s. 

Every person must give notice of showing in writing* or personally, at or he 
fore the general meeting, 2nd of August, that e\liibite»V tickets may he forwarded. 

SEVENTH snow, SKfTEMItKR 8 th, \Ar\HAI.t.. 

Plants, as far as they can he shown in good order, the same a< hed'ore. 

Dahlias all as ai the August show — prizes aeeordirig to the nuniher of entries. 
Day of entry on or before thi general meeting, Hith August. 

F.inilTtl AND LAST SlldW, si.rTf M I'KR Sl7th, SALTIIILL, NEAR WINOSOR. 

* Prize.s^ plan, entry, &c. id dahlias as before* and eiitranee on <»r lu foiv thethh 
of September. 

I.IST OF FT.OKK'l'l.TrR \1. AND HDRTIcr I.'IT KAl. ME I:TIN(;.S. 

TO hi: IIEl.n IN NIA> 

SiiF.fFIEl n. Wvditvsihnj^ Muff Vth. 

WAKICFlEI.n, n iv/«r.o//»V, H/'l. 
lit nuKusrir.t.n, Thursduft^ VZth. 

I.ONHON lloRTtei i.n UAL Soe iLii , lobe hi Id in llie li'ardens at 
Sitturfhiffj 1 l//i. 

Metuopomtan .SoriKTt, to he held at llainptun, li*//. 

< 11 LLTr.NII \M, rio'xA/y. 

Hoval IIkkksiiikf:* at M’allingford, If e//«r.vf/.M/, IS///. 

Si'NurRY, WvdfU'sd/iif^ l 8 //i. 

.MiniiLEsKX, Thursdin/^ WUh. 

Hath, 7'hund>tff^ IH/A. 

Dokkino, (Surrey*) 21.^/. 

METROPOMTAN Soi'lKTV, Tlh’^d^iff^UMh. 


A cATAi.otiri; nr five i{‘m m i i.rsF>, i:\isEf) Ljt«>\i 

AM* Cl I.TIVAIKO UV J. M A'l P Rs | ON, I'AI-ruV. 


Ri’d SpttHfd. 
AihliMin, 
Agaiidecc.'!, 
Alen»pt‘, 

Alexander, 

fleliria, 

Hragella, 

('unning, 

C'lipid, 

Delicate, 

Dr. Hunter, 

Duke of Hauiiltoii, 
Fhixiinau, 

Flora, 

taunyinede* 

(Firard [>oin, 
tJeorge 4th, 
(iuercino, 
tjnido, 

Hogarth, 

I lofik/'r. 


.lanthe, 

Ford Coehraiie, 
l.inn.eu'., 

Maculuta Siipreuia, 
{Maddoek. 

'Mint PA a, 

>Mad.tii) Pa^ta, 
'Marshall NeA, 

; Mi«.s St« pht no, 
iMrs. St* plu’iis, 
;Mrs. SalinotiH, 

I Pindar, 

jPope, 

Pous-siii, 

• E.amsay, 
jPeinbrandt, 
iKascranna, 
iSalus, 

.'Salvator Ko>a, 
'shake.spiare, 
Siiirlair, 


Sir 1 1 I >:i\ V , 

'I eijh f •, 

’I 0‘'e;! , 

iDlii., 

iriii,-.. 

|vir^.^ 

j\ irmiri •. 

jVVarpj;, 

j/ej»h\ I US, 

I pHifd^ Sp>, 

;Ai;arilha, 

jCalypso* 

'Oaptairi Cook, 

Dr. Chalmers, 

Duke f*f Ituceleuvili, 
Duidi' SH of HaiiiiMoii, 
Florifla, 

I, Old Aithorfie, 

Holland, 

I .oekt , 
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Sir Sidney Smith, 

— William Wallace, 
Sarah, 

3mollet, 

Skiroan, 

Tannahill, 

Vandyke, 

William 4th, 

Purple, 

Angnstua, 

Barry, 

Brougham, 

Chaucer, 

Dey of Algiers, 

Dunbar, 

Gray, 

Hiram, 

Rob Roy, 

Spenser, 

Swarran, 

YelloWf edf/ed, Spottedf ^c. 
Akenaide, 

Domenichino, 

Kpeus, 

Fresnoy, 

Havilah, 

Holbein, 

Midas, 

Plato, 

Sir W. Becchry, 

While, 

Artemis, 

Faiiy Queen, 

Februa, 

Hesperus, 

Mary, 

Sir P. Lely, 

Rose edyed and Mottled. 
Adelaide, 

Aniaranthe, 

Campbell, 

Catalan!, 

Cicero, 

Comala, 

Cornegio, 

Crimora, 

De Ilcem, 

Drydeu, 

Karl Grey, 


Europa, 

Earl Orosvenor, 
Fingal, 

Handel, 

Heath, 

Helena, 

Hercules, 

Homer, 

Howard, 

Innthe, 

Idnlia, 

Leda, 

Lord Cathcart, 

Eldon, 

J. Russel, 

Marquis of Douglas, 

of Stafford, 

Maria Louisa, 
Marshall Macdonald, 
Meloiia, 

Michael Angelo, 
Moina, 

Morna, 

Milton, 

Mrs. Siddous, 
Napoleon, 

Prince Poniatowsky, 
Princess Charlotte, 

R. A. Smith, 

Raphael, 

Rubens, 

Sir G. Kneller, 

— Jos. Rtynolds, 

— Walter Scott, 
Sparkling Ruby, 
Sulmalla, 

Thomson, 

Thornhill, 

Timauthes, 

Titian, 

W'atcrloo, 

Wellington, 

West, 

Wilkie. 

Rosy, 

Burnet, 

Captain Parry, 
Caroline, 

Falconer, 

Fergusson, 

Haydon, 


Holloway, 

Moore, 

Naverino, 

Rose Magnificent, 

De Perse, 

Stainboul, 

Superb, 

Unique, 

Victoria, 

Purple edged atid MoUled. 

Apelles. 

Armata, 

Blucher, 

Bruce, 

Burns, 

Byron, 

Claude Lorraine, 

Cowper, 

Davey, 

Deiopea, 

Dr. Young, 

Due de Rdchstadt, 

Esther, 

Fillan, 

Fuseli, 

Gawin Douglas, 

Garrick, 

Gainsborough, 

Gloria Flurum, 

Goldsmith, 

Henry Kirke White, 
Henning, 

Hooker, 

Home, 

Juno, 

La i*erouse, 

Lady Susan Hamilton, 
Madam Mere, 

Raimback, 

Ryno, 

Sir J. Lawrence, 

— H. Raeburn, 

— R. Wilson, 

Sterne, 

Tam O’Shanter, 

Virginius, 

Wilson, 

Weber, 

Westall, 


Mr, Waterston, of Paisley, Scotland, has been the most successful raiser of 
Seedling Kauuuculuses that 1 have known, 1, therefore, with pleasure send you 
this list of his seedlings I'or insertion in the Cubinetf that the readers may have 
some knowledge of what we possess of this esteemed flower, in this part of the 
country. ST. PATRICK. 

Ediubuighy Feb, 1836. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


ARTICLE VII.— DESIGN FOR FLOWER-GARDENS, No. IV, Design 5tb. 
Communicated by Amtrtis. 

The Plan represents a Flower-Garden, with gravel walks, box, or 
other edging, and some grass introduced upon whicli dwarf orna- 
mental flowering shrubs may be planted. The centre is occupied by 
a small bason, for gold and silver fish. 

Fig. 10. 



10 *N* 


40 


l<*0 Wf 
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REMARKS. 

On the Pink. — ^The stem should be strong, elastic, ami erect, and 
not leas ibaii twelves inches hipfh. The flower siiould not be leas than 
two inches and a half in diaimder, the petals should be large, broad, 
and substantial, and' free from large, coarse, deep notches, or inden- 
tures ; in .short, they approach nearest to perfection wlien they are 
rose -leaved, or w itlioutany fringe at all. The broad end of the petals 
.should be perfectly white and distimtt from the eye, unless it be a 
laced pink, which should be bold, clear, and distinct, leaving a consi- 
derable portion of white in the centre, p(*rfcctly free from any tinge 
or spot. The eye should consist of a bright, rich, dark crimson, or 
purple, re.sembling velvet; but the nearer it approaches black, the 
more it is csteemecl ; its ]troportion should be about equal to that of 
tli(^ white, that it may neither appear too large nor too small. — A. IJ. 

On Neai*oMT4iN \ iolets. — Neapolitan Violets may be removed 
from the frames to the open borders. This fragrant floivcr is often in 
great reqiK'St; and as many feel desirous to have the duration of its 
flowering prolonged throughout the winter, we feel much pleasure in 
giving insertion to the following exe^dlent directions, kiiidh commu- 
nicated to us by IVIr. J. W'. Thomson, gardener to AlexandtT Baring, 
Ksq., (i range Park. Earl> in May the ]>lanls are taken from the 
frames, the whole of the earth being .^^biiken from the roots. The 
1arge.st are divided into three* plaiit.s the .smaller into two ; they are 
th<?n jdanted in beds, four feet w ide, in rows, one foot apart, and 
twelve iitelies in the rows. An <asl or west border should be ehosen, 
and previously to planting be well dug, and Idghly manured with well 
deeoiiiposcd animal manure. If the sumnier prove dry, they will re- 
quire to be frequently watered ; tliey .•should remain in the beds till 
the middle or latter end of Scpiember ; they sbouhl llnui be taken up 
with a p«)rlion ofsoil adhering to the root>, ami jxitied singl\ into ])ots 
(;W’s) filled with a compost consisting of equal parts of samly loam, 
wt‘ll-decomposed leaves, and rich animal manure, or bone dust, but 
the latter is preferable. AVben potted the plants should be well wa- 
tered, and placed in a sliad\ situation for a fortnight. About the mid- 
dle of October the plants are plunged into a pit tillt*d with old tan or 
leaves, and when so placed the plants siiould not la* nmre than three 
inches from the glass; this is of great iiiiportanee, for if the pots he 
plunged dtM'per into the beds, the plants an* very liable todainj) olVin 
the winter imiuths, and during this period tliev require but little or no 
water. Air should be freelv admitted at all limes, except in frosty or 
wet tveather; for if wetted by rain, they would probably damp ofl'. 
Mats should be used to protect them from frosts, and where flues arc 
employed, the temperature should n<»t exceed 411^ or 46'-’ of l^ahreii- 
heit‘s thermometer. The plants require to be fret|uently huAcd o\cr, 
and decayed leaves removed ; and during summer the niniK‘i> ^boulcl 
hi* taken otV, as they tend to weaken ibe plant. 






Mlsi'l-,],! 1 *V’' 1 ST»:! T I U) 

Bath Ro^ai. HoHTicu rrRiL and Sociity. — T hi> thiv»i 

ev<»iiing of this s<K-i<*ty, for HurticuUural atwl Floriil tliscus- 

sioii, took place on Tuesday, .Mar<*h 1st, at I'olliiisxs library, Captain 
Marsh in the chair; the proct;e(liiij»s wi‘re in the Iti^hest decree iiw 
teresliiijr. The chairman read a vahiabic pa]>er upon an improved 
nietliod of cullivatiii^ celery R. Godfrey lilsq., also read an elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very eiitertniniii}; paper on llie auricuhi. cmbrac- 
iiii; its varieties, mode of culture, \'c. \e., nhich, thoiit^h it e\tende«l 
to nearly half an lomr, euniiiiandcd the most strict aftctition. and 
elicited the applause of all pr<'><Mii at its dost*. Mr. «l. Salter, with 
his usual lilieralitv, scut a uutnerous and splendid eolleetion of h\a- 
cinths, «-arl> tulips, camellias, and other plants, which were p*eatly 
admirr d. R. (iodfrev sent a in aiitiful erica ; and a very line 

seedling j>*eraniuin was sent In B. Baf>ford Estp, of Weston Lane’. 


REFKRKNCK TO THE EMBELLISHMENT. 

flffrriss Acme of Perfection Dnhiio, - \ See’dliny; e»f IS3,'», raiseel 
hy Mr. Jeihn Harris, I'lorist, Cpwav, lh)r<efshire, who has been \erv 
Mieeessful in rai>inpj niaiiv other superior flowers. 


FLOHK’rLTl R\L CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Vhint Stoee. --\ er^ little /ire-heat will now lie requiretl, only ap- 
plNin^itin «‘ohl weather. The planf'i will pronressively reipiire’ an 
increase of air and water. If any want an increase of pot 'room, if 
should b<’ attended to as earl^ as possible ; e>tln‘rwise, if not waten-el 
fn*(pieiitl\ , tlie folia»:e or Ihiwers will be liable to siilfer, turn l>rmvn, 
or fall edf the plant, Ke<*p flic plartfr* lV<‘e from dee'ayed leaves, 
iiio.'S, &e. Fn ejue ntJ^ stir the .surface of the soil. When ain casual 
irn’jxularitie*s in loriii oee'or, prune or lie the shooi.-^ as reepiired. It is 
a j;o(»(l time for propaj^ating; by eiitfin};s, .suckers. >ei!d.s, &:<*. placing 
them in moist heal. 

7toif/er or Stove jinnunfs. — When it is desired to h;ne sinne plants 
to bloom late in autumn, as Bal.'<ums, (^Hjk.^eoml)^. Broeeallias, 4^(e. 
seeds sbouhl now be .-sown, and ibe plant.s btf ]a»t1e<l off info small 
siz<‘d pots as soon as they an? larj^i* eiioutjb, nsinjf a rich soil. 

(ireenhoHse. — Diirinj; the earlv part of May, a ft w fro«t> iiii'hts ge- 
nerally occur, in consetinenee of vNhich, if is advisablt not to lake ojir 
the general slock of plants before the middle of the month, '’f <w< n in 
cold situations, before llie 25th. W^hilst the plants, however, reniiin 
in the f^reeuhouse, let them ha\e all the air that eaii he iriAen durinj; 
the <la>, and at nights, if no appearance of frost, i’artieiilar attention 
will nt>w be required to afford an ample sij])p)\ t>f water to free-j;row- 
ini; kinds of plant.s. Frequently s\rin;je them o\er the tops at even- 
iir^;. just before snii-'^et. If an} >f tie- plant- be ;itt;u'kcd wlih iIm- 
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green fly, or any other similar insects, apply a sprinkling of tobacco- 
water, diluted with water, by adding to one quart of the liquid five of 
water; in applying which to the plants, syringe them under, as well 
as on the upper surface of the leaves: a repetition will rarely be 
required. This mode of destroying the insects is far preferable to fu- 
migation, no injury being sustained by it, even if applied in a pure 
state. The liquid can be obtained of tobacconists at l<)d. or Is. per 
gallon. Inarching Orange or Lemon trees may still be performed. 
It is a good time for increasing plants by cuttings, striking in moist 
heat. Greenhouse annuals— as Salpiglossises, Globe Amaranthuses, 
Balsams, &c. — should be encouraged by a little warmth, and shifted 
into larger pots, early in the month ; so that the plants may make a 
show, to succeed the removal of the general collection of greenhouse 
plants. Cuttings or suckers of Chrysanthemums should now be taken 
off, if not done before. — See Vol. I. pages 73 and 121 ; and Vol. II, 
pages 83. 

Flower-Garden ^ — Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, 8ic. 
Carnations in pots should be encouraged by manure water, &c. in or- 
der to grow them vigorously : care in striking will be required. By 
the middle of the month, half hardy annuals, as China Asters, Mari- 
golds, &c. — may he planted out in the open borders. Some of tlie 
best kinds may be potted, as done to the more tender sorts. Many 
kinds of greenhouse plants— as Petunia, Salpiglossises, Salvias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c.— should now be planted out in the open 
border. Dahlias, that have been forw arded in pots, frames, &c. may 
be planted out towards the end of the month. Seedlings may be 
pricked out in a warm situation, having a deep, fresh, rich soil. When 
Stocks, Mignionette, Chinn \8ter8, &c. are wished to bloom late in 
the year, seeds may now^ be sown, either under frame, or on a warm 
border. Slips of Double Wallflowers should now be put in under a 
bnnd-glass. Seeds of biennials — as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Cam- 
pions, &c.— should now be sown. Tube^roses, for late flowering, 
should now be planted, either in pots or w^arm borders. 

Awnctt/a^.— (See page 47, Vol. I.) 

Cui*n<ition«.— (See page 23, Vol. I.) 

China Rose Cuttings , — (See page 48, Vol. I.) 

Ranunculuses . — (See page 25, Vol. 1.) 

Rose Trefjt.— (See page 23, Vol, I.) 

Tulips.— {See page 24, Vol. I.) 

Violets.— {See page 48 and 72, Vol. I.) 





THE 

FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JUNE 1st, 183(1. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL C OMM U NI C A T1 ON S. 


ARTICLE L-ON SNAn.S, &c.— Rv Wauia. 

**Jt*DEMs,*’of Canonhury, proposes that oil should be pul into tin* pans 
to prevent snails from reaching the tluwer-pots; assuredly oil applied 
to the bodies of those insects that breathe through their b(^dies, such 
as wasps, hornets, &.c. are immediate] v killed by it, but tlien it must 
be in a liquid state, whereas oil when exposed to cold becomes con- 
gealed, and then, I should think, the snails might crawl over it un- 
injured, besides which, it would be expensive in a large collection. 
I have tried with good efiect the trimmings of horses’ heels and 
manes cut small, strewed round the root, and if dug in with the 
mould all the better, for then the slugs will be prevented from at- 
tacking the bulb or stem under the earth ; the prickliness of the 
horse-hair, and its inclination to adhere to the moist coat of the in- 
sects is so hurtful lliat 1 here found it quite ed'cctual. Any groom 
or coachman will save a large quantity of these trimmings in a slmrt 
time, and it costs nothing, makes no moss, and takes little time in 
the application. 1 have found a ring of tar ( llectual in cleaning a 
Daphne of Ants, they hud congregated in such Jiiimher.s on a hand- 
some shrub as to threaten serious injury, and 1 had a ring of tar pla- 
ced around it two inches from the stein ; in u da v or two all the uiiis 
died, not being able to pass the barrier to return to their nests. But, 
as this will only do for an occasional plant, i would recommend a 
simple plan, adopted by my gardener, and which lias nearly cleared the 
beds and lawns of a profusion of these troublesome insects. lie makes 
a hole several inches deep with a pointed stake exactly in tlieir truck 
wheresoever he observes one ; into this pit they fall headlong, and 
the sides being of soft earth, and perjiendicular, theN fall hack and 
die by hundreds, or he kills them by again putting in tiie stake 
The gardener assures me he shall ernd irate the whole ciilony in aiio 
ther season. r//y>/y/i, ittSo 
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CULTURE or THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE CULTURE OF GINGER, ZINZIBER OFFICINALLIS. 

BT MR. HEMET MARKHAM, LINK ABUS- STREET, HULL. 

This plant is a native of the East Indies, requiring the heat of the 
stove. It grows very freely in a mixture of light rich loam, peat, 
and river sand, care must be taken to give a good drainage at the time 
of potting. 

During the time the roots are torpid, very little or no water 
should be given. When they are in full growth, a good supply 
is requisite to keep them in a healthful growing state. 

They are easily increased by division of the roots during the 
time they are torpid, nothing further is required than to pot the di- 
vided parts into such pots as are suitable to their size, and treat them 
precisely as recommended for the old plants. In January or February, 
when the roots are dormant, is the most proper time for taking up. 
After having been clean picked and well washed, and exposed to the 
sun till sufficiently dry, it is fit for use. 

February, 1836. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

BY A PRACTICAL LADY AMATEUR. 

In the Cabinet for March last, C^. S.*’ inquires “ what soil and man- 
agement best suits the Russian and Neapolitan Violets, to secure 
profuse bloom ?" I have both these Violets. They are planted in a 
loamy soil, and blow abundantly, with but few leaves. The Rus- 
sian Violet this last season in a sunny spot bloomed from the 
W'eek ill October to the middle of March. The Neapolitan Violet in 
the shade (that is with only the morning sun) in a border sheltered 
by lime-trees came into bloom the middle of February, and continues 
blooming. 1 had the Neapolitan Violet planted in a border to the 
south, but it did not thrive, and therefore removed it to its present 
situation, where it flourishes. When the frosts begin, I give the 
Neapolitan Violet the protection of a hand-glass ; or of a frame made 
in the sha{>e of a hand-glass, covered with oiled paper, and continue 
it till they are over ; taking it off, a short time, every mild day. 
I have tried the Neapolitan Violet in a pot, wishing to have it in 
the drawing-room during winter, but I could not succeed wdth it, 
and was obliged when May approached to plant it in the border 
again, without its having bloomed. 

April HV. 



CHINSSK CHRTSAXTUKMUM. 


ARTICLE IV.— ON THE TREATMENT OF LONICERA FLEXUOSA, 

So as to cause it to bloom projusely^ and the Jlussian Violet 
BY MARIA. 

Being highly gratified with the FloricuUural Cabinet, and having de- 
rived so much benefit from that publication, I consider it incumbent 
on me to impart all the information in my power through the me- 
dium of that excellent work. I therefore beg to inform ‘*0. S.” of 
Candover, that I have seen a Lonicera flexuosa that had been cut 
back to keep it about six feet high, which was beautiful from the 
profusion of blossom mixed with the dark green leaf, and of such close 
growth, that not a particle of wall was visible ; it is naturally wild 
and straggling, and will not flower so well as any other honey-suckle, 
unless kept in order with the pruning-knife. I do not think the Rus- 
sian Violet likes the confinement of a pot, it takes some time also to 
get reconciled to the ground before it will blow well, I have this 
year discovered that the birds nip off the early buds, and 1 have been 
preparing some small nets for their preservation, with which my gar- 
dener is much delighted; I happened to have some coarse scarlet 
yarn, and being in haste to guard my violets, I recommenced my 
work, and find that it happens to be particularly effectual ns the birds 
will not approach any thing that is red. Perhaps your correspondent 
may like to learn the size of my nets. I begin with one stieli and on that 
I net two stiches, and 1 continue to widem at tho end (^f each row till 
I come to 30 stitches, and then at the end of every row 1 narrow, 
lliat is, lake two stitches together, till I come to one stitch, when a 
square is produced wliich can easily be fastened to the ground with 
sticks, and to the wall with nails. 

ARTICLE V.— METHOD OF OHTAlNJNCi DWAFF PLANTS OF THE 
CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM.- Hy J. K. 

The following easy method of obtaining dwarf Plants of the abfivc 
beautiful autumn flower 1 have practised with success ibis season, and 1 
believe it is not generally known. In the moiitit of Neplemher, when 
the plants have beguu to show the flower-bud, take the plants from 
which you want to have dwarf ones, and tie some moss and mould 
round the stalk, about a foot or half a foot (according to the height 
of the plant you desire) from the head of tbe jdant, tie it 
round tight, and in a fortnight roots will strike to the mo.ss, when 
it may be taken off and potted, by this means you will have a pretty 
dwarf Plant at once, without much trouble: I have this season se- 
veral of the tall growing kinds in pots about a foot liigh, looking ex- 
tremely beautiful. 
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ON FLOWER-BEDS, BASKETS, ETC. 


ARTICLE VI.— ON FLOWER-BEDS, BASKETS, &c. 

BT OOOSEDERRV. 

IJkhkwitii I send sonic Hkciches of flower beds, Sic, the patlenis c 
some I have in my own jjardcn. 

f have some beds of Fig. 11, in a Chinese garden, which thei 
suit extremely well, and produce a very pleasing eflect. 



Many of the correspondents of the Cabinet ^ having a.sked ho 
can they liavo a succession of flowers in a small sjiace, T recommen 
for their iidojuion the Chinese method of growing plants, (tin 
bloom at llic same time), in boxes which are made the shape fixe 
upon, and .sunk in the earth with fresh ones as the flowers die avva\ 
The Kustic basket, Fig. 12, when filled with plants has a rcmavkabl 











pretty effect, and is well suited to a confined space. The sides ai 
made of fir trees split, and either left with the bark on, or paintet 
filled with earth, and planted with flowers. 





tiLKAMNOSi FllOM Ol.l> AVTWOlU. 
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ARTICLE VIL 

DESCRIPTION OF A UOX FOR CONVEYING FLOWERS IN. 

BV B. T. K. 

I N compliance with the wishes of J. K." 1 have allemptcd to demon* 
sirate a box (Fig. 13) for the purpose to which none I have seen are 
su]»erior, the (lowers at the end of a long journey having the ap* 
pearance of only been just gathered. 

13 



I'hc box is of deal at»d ran he made bv anv village earpeiUer. (a) 
IS one of the sides with liingi's, in order to farilitate the iirratigriTient, 
of the (hovers- {n js) are small boxes of tin (died with moist sand to 
receive the stalks, (ee) are slides wbirh ar** let down level with the 
tins when arrunuiiig the (lowers, and are siij>|>orlod by the side (a) 
when closed ; one .side should have a few sum'! boles iit it, to let in a 
little air, but joft a tlraiigbt. This nnxle 'U . onveyaneo has given 
general salisfacii(»n to tlu-se arf|uainted with o 


ARTICLE Vn.~GJ-K.AMNf;S TKOM OM> AUTHORS. 

«V tL'LIP, No. 3. — Frum Hms Fhra, lt>76. 

As the Tulip season is advancing, pei baps, the follow i»»g cxtriicU 
maybe amusing to some of your cu! ions rcadcM^j wlii> are not tic* 
quainted with the work. 

"'I’be division of Ttdips, according to Cierrani riukinson, (Muaius, 
and Perrarius, is into ibrtc .sorts, Pracuec.H, Mtdiasj and Scjotinas; 


ISfU CULTURE 0 ¥ BLETU TjLNKERVILLIJK. 

early, tnidille, and late flowering Tulipa, whereas, there are but two 
primary distinct kinds, Prmcoces and Serotinas.” 

The following is the manner of his description of the named Tulip 
flowers, and of which there are about 1 79, besides those he does not 
descnbe. 

viz. ProBcoces 36 1 

Medias 136 > 179 I have selected two only, both of 
Serotinas 9 } which I have. 

** Semper Augustus, heretofore of much esteem, hath a flower not 
very large, but well veined and striped with deep crimson and pale 
yellow, the bottom and Tamis dark violet purple.*’ 

•• Royal Vesta, or Nonpare, is a better and more constant flower 
than the last (viz, Vesta) ; the colours are caniation, crimson, and 
white, when the flower makes well, the bottom is white and the tamis 
blue." 

“ For various colours Tulips most excel, 

And some Anemonies do please as well; 

Ranunculus in richest scarlets shine, 

Auricula and Rcars-ears may with these in beauty join . 

But yet if ask and have were in my power, 

Next to the Rose give me the July-flower.” 

The above above few lines arc written at the close of the article on 
July- flowers, and it appears at that period the supply for the growers 
were brought from Holland, Flanders and other parts of the Nether- 
lands, he inserts a list of three hundred and sixty by name ; he says, 
•* in uUi tildes of these (seedlings) are often brought over to London, 
and there sold at mean rates to gardeners who sell them again to 
others, who delight in flowers commonly for 12 pence a layer; but 
most of these mcrceiiarv fellows about Ijondon are very deceitful, and 
whoever trusts is sure to be deceived, as I myself have often been, 
even by such of them as I had by many benefits obliged." 

“ I have heard but of very few good flowers that have been raised 
of seeds by any in Kngland. 

ARTICLR VIII.— on the culture of BLETIA TANKERVILLIiE. 

by MR. ilEKRY MARKUAM, LINNiEDS-STREET, HULL. 

In reading over yowr Floricultural Ciibinet, I find J.R. W., wishful, 
that some correspondent of yours would give him some information, 
how to treat the Blctia Tankervillia;, so as to cause it to produce its 
singular and spleiulid flowers. I therefore send you a few remarks on 
the culture of that plant. 

It is very easy of culture, and will flower freely if putted in, a 
soil composed of equal parts of light sandy loam, peat, and river 
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saiid. Let tbe pots be plunged up to tbe rim in a bark bed, or other 
brisk beat, during tbe time the roots are in a growing state, and give 
a good supply of water. 

When out of flower, and the roots become donnaut, take up tbe 
pots and place them in a shady and dry situation ; allow tbe soil to 
become dry, or nearly so, until they begin to grow again ; as soon as 
this is observed, repot them, and plunge as before directed, and they 
will flower fine. 


ARTICLE IX.— ON INARCHING AND LAYING STOVE, GREEN > 
HOUSE, AND OTHER CURIOUS OR RARE PLANTS. 

BY A POBEMAN OP A LONDON NtJRSBBY. • 

There are many of the most curious and splendid flowering stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy shrubs, w'hich are only to be propagated but 
by the methods of either Inarching or Laying them, or if they can 
be struck from cuttings they seldom grow in a healthy condition af- 
terwards. But a weakly growing species inserted upon the stock of 
a free growing kind, will cause it to bloom far mure profusely and 
vigorously. An additional advantage too is aflorded, by being enabled 
to obtain a plant of considerable size in a short time. I have there- 
fore, drawn up some practical observations upon the iiietliod a Inch 1 
have pursued most successfully for twelve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting difl’ering from it in these par- 
ticulars, that whereas in grafting, the scion is at once totally sepa- 
rated from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear ofl' 
before tlie splicing takes jdacc; here, on the contrary, neither the 
scion is separated from its parent, nor the head of the stock cut away, 
until tlui union becomes so fur complete that the first is uniit cessury, 
and the latter injurious. It is in consequence much preferable to 
the common grafting, for evergreens in particular ; it is principally 
practised as the best means of multiplying all the double varieties of 
Camellia and plants of similar habits ; because tlieir strong leaves, if 
only for a few days deprived of their regular support, by being cut 
clear from the mother stock, if not covered closely with a glass will be 
certain to wither and fall oflT ; after which, there will be but very slen- 
der chance of the scion s completing an union : it is performed as 
follows ; — 

Having provided a stock, which should always be some of the 
coarser, free kinds, of the same genus of plants, and nearly of the 
same diameter as the shoot which is intended for iiiarrliing ; cut a 
thin slip, from two to three inches long, and about one third or some- 
thing better of the whole thickness, smoothly off from each of them, 
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in the clearest part of the stem with a small sharp knife ; (a most 
necessary instrument for this business,) the bark of each must then 
be fitted together in the most exact manner, at least on one side, and 
tied perfectly tight with good matting ; they must be clayed in the 
same manner as grafts ; and, as being within doors in a warm 
house will occasion the clay to become over dry, and liable 
to crack, they should, at least in dry weather, receive two or three 
times a week, some water from the rose of a water pot, or by means 
of a syringe, to preserve it in a proper moist state, observing to do it 
in the evenitig lest the leaves should get scorched by the rays of the 
sun : a little moss tied neatly round each hall of clay will prevent the 
i^ter being so frequently necessary : which is in my opinion very 
desirable. Eight or ten weeks will in general be found sufficient 
time for them to unite ; at all events, by that time, I think, they 
may be partially separated from the parent plant by cutting the in- 
arched shoots better than half way through ; and if, on trial, they are 
found to be united, and bear that operation well, they may in a few 
days afterwards be entirely cut off and placed in a shady part of the 
house, where they must be kept moderately syringed as before, and 
some additional shade given according to the state of the weather for 
two or three weeks ; during which time, they may be untied, and the 
top of the stock cut ofi'in a neat manner; and also any unnecessary 
part of the bottom of the scion that may remain : let a little clay be 
again applied, that these fresh wounds may have sufficient time to 
become properly healed, which will take place in a few weeks. In this 
manner have I succeeded with Myrtus Pimento, and other plants al- 
lied to it, which arc particularly difficult to strike or ]>ropagate, by 
any other means, on the common myrtle with tolerable success ; and 
also many other plants of the same description upon their kind. 

In laying, choice should be made of the young tejider shoots of the 
present year, tlie soft bark of which will sooner form a callosity, and 
produce roots, than that of any of the preceding years growth. It is 
particularly necessary to observe, whether the plant intended to be 
laved is of a brittle nature or not ; for if it is, it will be necessary 
that the shoots he pegged gently down to the surface j>revious to lay- 
ing, and thus left, uuul llieir lops naturally acquire a pcq)endicular 
direction, which they "ill do in o few^ days; without this precaution 
it will be extremely difficult to tongue them without criicking, or 
breaking them olf ; but if treated in this maiKier, the most brittle 
mny'Jhe laved witliout danger. 

By Kingueing is meant, the operation of cutting a small longitu- 
dimd sca^p about hall an inch in length, on the inner side of the heel 
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or bend which is to inserted into the earth ; about one-third of it 
should he cut oif in a transverse direction ; it being so placed^ that the 
transverse cut may be immediately on or below the joint; but by no 
means is the whole of it to be cut away, as practised by some, it be- 
ing the part which in most instances produces the first fibres. Hav- 
ing the layer thus prepared, the earth must be opened with the hand 
about three or four inches deep, and in the direction of the shoot, 
into which opening, it would be advisable to put a iittlc fresh loam 
or sand for the immediate reception of the layer ; which should be 
fixed therein at least three inches under the surface, the tongue 
should be gently twisted sideways so as to prevent its resting within 
the heel or bend, and the mould immediately closed tight over it; 
as many layers as are wanted being thus made, let t)io whole liave a 
moderate watering to settle the mould, and be .sot or plunged in a 
good growing heat; as it is of considerable importance to keep the 
parent jilant in a free thriving state. 

There nre many plants which produce roots so freely, that should 
a branch even touch the surface of the ground, they strike ulmo.st im- 
mediately ; these every gardener will soon become acciuiiinted with 
by their natural eflbris, and therefore, will find it suHicient for their 
increase merely to insert them in the mould : noting however, that u 
slight twist on the pari inserted will consideralily promote their root- 
ing. 

It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments, that the layer, 
which is inserted to a proper depth, roots sooner and belter than that 
which is laved nearer the surface; the self, evident reason of which is, 
that the deeper they arc the air is better excluded, and there is a 
more regular degree of moisture for the nonrisliinent of the y(»ung 
fibres, when they make their appearance, F must also observe, that 
no part of the shoot should on any preUmcc be covered with the 
mould, except that which is meant to ])roduce roots, as the covering 
of the w hole renders it extremely liable to roi * therefore, if any 
particularly lender plant should happen to he thus treated, it w'ould 
evidently endanger the whole stool. This may seem an unnccssary 
observation to some, but 1 can assure such, ihai J have si^en layers 
made by people, who thought themselves extremely clever, where 
none of the parent stool were left in sight, excepf the tops of each 
individual layer : what was the conseijuence f in a few numihs, one 
half at least of the stools were without the least spark of life remain- 
ing ; and of the rest which were so fortunate as to sunivr, perhaps 
not one-ieiuli of the shoots laved, produced jdanls 
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ARTICLE X.— A FEW REMARKS ON THE DAHLIA. 

BY A STAB IN TUB BAST. 

The Dahlia, although one of the most magnificent flowers cultivated, 
is as much, or more, subject to variableness and uncertainty than any 
other flower we have ; and amongst the best varieties grown, there is 
not one upon which reliance can be placed. 

*In one garden, we observe some particular sort blooming in the 
greatest perfection, whilst in another we see the very same kind having 
nothing but imperfect, even single blossoms; and thus it is we find 
the flower spoken of in the highest terms by some persons, whilst 
others discard it as being worthless. This has frequently occur- 
red, and I would mention the names of some individuals who have 
done so, and who are experienced growers to a great extent, and 
well know the properties constituting a good flower; such as Messrs. 
Brown, Widnall, Squibb, Brewer, Harrison, Lcvick, &c. &c. They 
have, even when grown the first season, discarded such flowers as 
Widnall’s Granta, Douglass Criterion, Aldam's Superb Yellow, 
Lady Fordwich, Harrisoirs Unique, Metropolitan Perfection, and 
many others of equal merit; but when subsequently seen by them in 
the collections of other growers, their properties have been acknow- 
ledged to be of the very first rate quality. 

With regard to the opinions advanced on the qualifications required 
to form a good flower, they arc almost as endless in variety as the 
Dahlia itself, for every grower has his own opinion. However, 
it must be generally admitted that form must stand Jir$t, colour 
next, and size last. In my opinion, the rules laid down in a former 
number of the Cabinet is a correct criterion, by which judges of 
the flowers ought to be governed. 1 have many times seen in- 
stances at the different Dahlia exhibitions 1 have attended, where 
the fli'st prize was awarded to a stand of dowers, merely because it 
contained the sole merit of having larger flowers than its rivals, and 
far superior formed flowers, but less in size, come in for a second or a 
third prize. 1 have seen also, that, in the prizes of the different classes, 
the same sort of arrangement has been made, and Wilmots Superb 
has been placed first, whilst Springfield Rival comes in as a fourth, 
although the bloom was perfection itself in form and colour. In fact, 
I have sometimes concluded, that in the opinion of some, it mattered 
not how ugly the flower might be, even if disfigured with an eye, it 
was sure to gain a prize if it were but sufficiently large. 1 venture to 
ineniion for tlie guide of those growing lai^e flowers, the societies at 
livnn, Maidstone, Hertford, and Wakefield. If one of the commit- 
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tee, or the secretary of a society would take the trouble to attend 
the next Dahlia exhibition of the Metropolitan Society of Florists 
and Amateurs on August 1 1, or September 8tb, he might then have 
a good idea of deservedly awarding prizes. Or even take the rules 
I have before alluded to as a criterion. We should not then see such 
monstrous * broumhead* dowers, utterly void of good fonn, taking the 
first, or even any prize at all, in an exhibition ! The stands would 
no longer be disgraced with the broomhead size, and more uni([ue in 
form would be substituted in lieu thereof. 

It is surprising to observe the difierent constitutions of the Dahlia, 
some kinds produce the most perfect blooms when almost im- 
poverished, when on the other hand, if they are grown luxuriantly, 
all the blooms come with an eye, or otherwise imperfect. Whereas 
some kinds if not grown in fresh good soil, produce small half double 
blooms, and during the whole season, not a good bloom, from the 
plant so grown, can be produced. Tiic season and situation, likewise, 
have a great eflbct upon some of the kinds, as well as extensive 
propagation. Tins was the case with the Newick Rival last sea- 
son, to the disappointment and vexation of many ; which Messrs. 
Young and Penny so extensively propagated, and scarcely a 
single plant produced a bloom that might he called good, only with 
the exception of the first few cuttings taken ofl’ before the parent root 
was too much exhausted ; and it is to be feared some of our highly 
described flowers will disappoint several, merely because they 
have been so much propagated. Persons raising seedling Dahlias, 
should not dispose of them until they possess a sufiicient r|UMntity of 
roots of each, so that only a few will he reejuired from each indi- 
vidual root. 1 am persuaded if this method was adopted, our new 
flowers would answer more to the description given of them in the 
catalogues. 

The greatest alteration generally takes place with seedlings. Some 
kinds when grown in the seed-beds in poor soils appear very beauti- 
ful, but, when propagated the following season and bloomed, they 
prove to he every thing hut perfect and good, and disappoint the ex- 
pectation previously formed of them. 1 have seen instances where 
the raiser of seedlings, plants them out with all the care he takes with 
his general collection, in fresh rich soiI,&c., thinking, ])rohahly, that 
if they proved good with that treatment, he might rely upon their 
appearing so ever afterwards — ^but in this, disappointment generally 
occurs, for when the situation is changed, and numbers of plants arc 
dispersed amongst ** The Fancy," some may produce fine good 
flowers, whilst others arc utterly worthless. The most sure way of 
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judging of the merits of a seedling is. to grow it two years in situa- 
tions as opposite to each other as possible. If this were practised 
more generally, disappointment, which leads people to think that 
they are imposed upon, would not be so prevalent, as is the case at 
present. 

Should the Editor think well to give the above rambling observe • 
vations insertion in the Cabinet, I shall feel obliged. My next paper 
shall contain a few observations upon the Classing of Dahlias, and re- 
marks upon those now circulated throughout the country, under so 
many different names, &c. 

ARTICLE XL— COLLECTANEA. 

JIV J. K. 

Plant fhom Madagascar. — M. B. Dclessert, has presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences, a curious plant from Madagascar, sent 
to him by M Goiidot, now travelling for the French Museum. It 
belongs to the Naides, and was first discovered by Du Petit Trours, 
who gave it the name of Auvivendcr Australis. Its leaves are sup- 
ported by long stalks, and are destitute of parenchyma which gives 
them the appearance of luce ; they are half a foot long, and a quarter 
of a foot wide ; on each side of the principal nerve are five parahcl 
nerves, crossed at right angles by a mnllitiule of smaller nerves. This 
plant grows in the Buy of Diego Soorey, in the water, and its roots 
are nourishing and agreeable to the palate. — Alkemeum, 

Bath Royal Horticultural Society.— The second evening 
meeting of this Society for the purposes of Horticultural and Floral 
discussion, took place on Tuesday, February 2nd., at Collings Li- 
brary, and was well attended — S. Barrow Esq., in the chair. H. St. 
John Maule, Est]., read a paper by Mr. Salter, who was absent from 
illness, on the best means of growing the Camellia ; papers on the 
Melon and Polatoc were also read by other members. Beautiful 
specimens of Orange trees in fruit, and Persian C'yclamcns, Hya- 
cinths, and Camellia, were sent to this meeting by Mr. J. Salter, 
Kensington Nursery, and were much admired. 

The exhibitions of the Bath Royal Horticultural and Floral So- 
ciety for 1836, are fixed for the 23rd of June, the 2 1st. of July, and 
the 15th of September. 

The following article on Striking Cuttings without the aid of glass, 
was read at a meeting of the Horticultural Society of Loudon, on the 
I9th of August 1834, transmitted to them by Mr. VV. Phelps, of 
Corsham, Wilts; — “ Noccssits is said^to be the mother of invention, 
which 1 think be cxcnq>lificd h\ the following statement. Last 
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summer I had a great desire to strike cuttings of jiink, carnation. 
Mule Pink, Viola tricolor, CEiiothen a Mediterranean Heath, Gum 
Cistus, Alatermis, Pvracantha, and other flowers and sliruhs, but 
having no glass, and it not h- ing convenient to purchase one, 1 pre- 
pared a bed 15 feel long ami three feet wide, with soil which I con- 
sidered best for each peculiar sort, I prepared the cuttings in the usual 
way, just tliesame as 1 should for hand-glasses, and covered them with 
wooden shutters w'liicli I had by me 3 feet stpiare and three (juar- 
ters of an inch thick, placed on a brick at each corner, which raised 
the shutters between 2 and 3 inches above the cuttings, 1 watered tin* 
cuttings as soon as they were planted, kept them constantly shaded 
b\ the shutters when (he sun shone, kept them ofl* on rainy days, 
and always at night, w'atered them every evening in dry weather, 
the conseijiiencc was iliai I never before had such good luck with hand- 
glasses or any other method. 1 am pursuing the same jdan now, 
and any person is wadeome to see how successful 1 continue to he in 
the adoption of this plan. It is probable that it may not he new to 
some j)crs(ms, hut to those cirenmstanred as I am, it may bo acct‘p- 
tible, as, 1 heiievtf this simple manner of striking cuttings of shrubs 
and flowers is not generally known. W. P. 

At the Afedico-llotunical Society on 3'uesduy, J)r. Monies, made 
some observations on opium, digiiules, coniuin, and hyoscyamus, and 
exhibited spcciinens of oils obtained from the latter plants. I'hc 
enipyreumutic oil of hyoseyumus is of a light yellow, highly volatile, 
and possesses a most powerful penetrating virose odour, wliii'h is 
readily peroi*ptif>le at sonic distance, even when the bottle is closed. 
It is nearly as rapidly fatal as jiriissic acid, eiglii or nine drops will 
destroy life in one hour and a half. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NKW AND RAllK IM.ANTS, 

Noticed since our last. 

!. Camellia .Tapomca, vaii. Donckelaciu, Donckelaers.— 
This new and singular flowery variety has bloomed in the collection 
of Mr. liowe, nurseryman, Clapton, near London. Idle flower is 
semidouble, the petals expanding prettily. The colour is a tine deep 
rosy-red, blotched, in a very striking manner, with white. It is a 
very desirable variety. Class, Monadelphia; Order, Monogynia. 
Natural Order, Tem.stromiacea:. C'amcllia in compliment to G. J. 
Camel, a Jesuit. 
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12. Cratjeous ORiBNTALis, Oriental Hawthorn. Synonym, 
Mespilus orientalis. This species is from Crimea, and is now grow- 
ing in the grounds of the London Horticultural Society. The tree 
grows in a very compact manner. The flowers are white, very sweet, 
and appear in spring. The fruit produces a very pretty appearance, 
being of a large size, and of a fine deep purplish -red colour. It is a 
desirable tree for the pleasure ground. Icosandria, Fentagynia. 
Rosacese, Pomace®. CfaitBgus, from Kratos, strength. 

3. CRATiEOUS MAROCCANA, Mofocca Hawlhom. Another pleas- 
ing species growing in the garden of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety. It is a native of Barbary and Palestine. The flowers are 
white, succeeded hy largish berries of a fine light scarlet colour. 

4. Dendrobium MOMLiFORME, Neckluce formed, (Mag. of Bo- 
tany.) Synonym E])idendrum moniliforme. A very splendid flow- 
ering orchideoiis plant. It is a native of Japan, and China. It is 
now grown in many collections in this country. The flowering stem 
rises to near two feet high, and produces the flowers in pairs, gene- 
rally at the top of the stem. They are of a fine rose colour, incli- 
ning to white towards the centre, wliich is greenish. The Labellum 
is white, largely tipped with deep crimson. It is a very showy spe- 
cies, and deserves a place in every collection of this tribe of plants. 

Gynandria Monundria, orchidem. Dendrobhtnit from Dendron a 
tree; and bis, to live, referring to the Genus growing upon trees in 
the native habits, where they entwine about the branches of trees, 
mid bloom in profusion. 

6, Gooiietia RUBicLNiiA, Ruddy flowered (Bot. Reg. 1856.) 
A very pretty flowering hardy annual, grown last season in the gar- 
den of the London Horticultural Society. The plant grows near 
two feet high, and produces abundance of flowers, very much resem- 
bling the Oenothera roseulba, in form and size, of a rosy-lilac coloiff 
w'itli an orange-coloured eye at the centre, the base of each petal 
ending with that colour. The plant was introduced from California 
by Mr. Douglas. It blooms from July to September. Octandria 
Monogynia, Onagrace®. 

6. Jaborosa INTEQRIFOLIA. Entire leaved. (Bot. Mag.) Seeds 
of dris plant w*ere sent to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, from Buenos 
Ayres, by Mr. Tweedie. It has bloomed in the open border, in the 
Glasgow garden, in July and August 1835. It is a creeping plant, 
having large dark green leaves, and a single flower is produced at the 
axil of* each pair. The flower very much resembles that of the 
square stalked Tobacco, only they are of a pure while inside, and of 
cream colour outside. The tubular part of the flower is about three 
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inches long, and the narrow petalled limb, of dve narrow divisions, it 
about the same across. Pentandria Monogynia, Solanece. Jaborosa^ 
the Arabic name for the Mandragora, to which plant it is closely allied. 

7. Lsthyrus ROTUNDiFOLfifs, vat., ELL1PTICUS. Roiind leaved 
everlasting Pea. — A hardy perennial species, growing in the Bir- 
mingham Botanic Garden ; the plant is not so robust in its growth 
as Latbyrus latifolius. It is a climbing kind, ri.sing to the height of 
about four feet. The flowers are produced in profusion, each a little 
more than half an inch across, of a fine crimson colour. This variety, 
it is conjectured, is a native of Gooi*gia. It is a very showy flower- 
ing ])lant. Diadelpliia Decondria. Legiiminosss. Latbyrus, from 
La, augment ; and tkouros, any thing exciting, referring to the quali- 
ties of the Genus. 

8. Leptosiphon Anorosaceus. Androsace-like.— (Bot. Mag.) 
A free and ]>retty flowering unnual plant. The stem rises about 9 inches 
high, and each is crowned by a corymbous bead of whitish, or lilac 
coloured flowers, each flower about half an inch across, and about 
twelve in a corymb. The plant upiiears to like an airy and coolish 
situation. If seeds be sown early, and again late in Spring, such a 
succession will produce flowers for the most part of Summer. Pentau- 
dria Monogynia. PoltMiioiiiacm. Lepto.sipbon from Leptost slender ; 
and siphout a tube, in allusion to the slender tube of the corolla. 

9. Lupinus Texensis, Texas Lupine. (Bot Mag.) This species 
very much reseinble.s L. siibcarnosus, but it is of a more robust 
growth ; the flowers too are of a much dcej)cr blue colour. The pre- 
sent species is annual, smooth foliage, not fle.shy. I'he five blue 
blossoms with a yellow centre make a pretty appearance. Diadelpbia 
Decandria. Leguminosic. Lupiniis from Lupus, a wolf, referring 
to the effect of the ]>lant in destroying the fertility of the .soil. 

10. Neril’M Thyrsiflorum, Dense flowered Oleander. (Mag. 
of Botany.) A very showy flowering plant, iniioduced from Nepal 
Sylhet in 1830. It has bloomed in the collectir.n of Mr. Tate, Nur. 
serymaii, Sloane-sireet, Chelsea. The flowers single, produced in a 
spreading tenninal cyme, which contains upwards of a dozen flowers; 
they are of a bright rosy pink colour, a little streaked with a lighter 
colour at the centre of each flower. It deserves a place in every 
greenhouse; if planted in a good rich soil, and forced a little in a 
hothouse to bring it into bloom, it will amply repay for the attention. 
The genus being vigorous growing plants, require a good share of 
pot room, and to be repotted each time a plant has done blooming. 
Pentandria Monogynia. Apocyneae. Jsterium from neros, humid, 
referring to the habit of the plant in its native country, where it is 
found growing on the banks of rivulets, &c. 
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11. Oncidium altissimum. Tallest Oncidium. (Hot. Reg.) 
Tins plant has bloomed iu the collection of Messrs. lioddiges’s. The 
(lowers are produced upon a long decumbent raceme, nearly simple, 
they arc of a bright yellow colour, numerously s|K>Ued with brown . 
The Nectarium is of a greenish yellow. Gynandria, Monandria. 
Orchidacem. Oneidium from Ogkidion, a tubercle ; referring to the 
two prominences on the lip of the flower 

12. Oncidium coiiNicKauM, Homed Oneidium. (Bot. Mag.) 
This very handsome flowering species has bloomed in 1835, under 
the able management of our friend Mr. Cooper. The flowers are 
produced very numerously upon a pendant scaj)eof near a half a yard 
long, having a ]ianicle of compound racemes of flowers. The flowers 
are of a. line yellow, spotted with red. Each flower is rather more 
than half an inch across. The plant was originally imported from 
Brazil, by the Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, of Spoffbrth, near 
Wetherby. Gynandria Monandria, Orchidacem. 

13. Orithyia uniflora. Single flowered, (Brit. Flow. Garden, 
336.) Synonym’s Gagea uniflora, Oniilhogalura nniflorinn, Tulipa 
altaica. A native of the country around the Altaic Mountains. 
The flower has much the appearance of a yellow crocus. The stem 
ri.Hes about three inches high. The flowers appear from April to 
June. It is cultivated in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. Hcxaiidria 
Monogynia, Liliaccac, Orithyia so named after Orithyia the fabled 
wife of Boreas. 

14. lldSA MICROPHYLLA, Small-leaved Chinese Rose. (Bot. 
Mag. 3190.) J'his very pretty flowering rose is quite hardy, if gro^n 
in a dry and sheltered situation. It has bloomed most abundantly, 
is grown in a raised basket, but we had it worked upon a slock 
of the wild rose. If trained against a good aspected wall, it would 
bloom j>rofusely. The flowers are very double, of a fine rose colour 
in the interior of the flower, but the outer row of petals is nearly 
white. Tlie ])laut is readily propagated by cuttings, or buds. It 
may be procured at a cheap rate at most of the public nurseries. 

15. Sknecio ampullaceus. Flask-flowered American Ground- 
sel. (Hot. Mag. 3487.) An annual plant, having a flower stem rising 
about two feet high. The flowers are produced upon a cylindrical 
Involucre, they are of a fine deep yellow, each about an inch across. 
They make a showy appearance. The plant was found by Mr. 
Drummond in the Texas. Syngenecio, Superflua, Compositte. 
Senecio from sefiex, old man ; the naked receptacle having the ap- 
pearance of a bald head. 
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PART III. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


QUERIES. 

On Calycanthcs pr.£co\\ — I am Justin the same situation as “ C. S.” with 
regard to a double Pouiegraiiate ; there is this did’enuuH^ mine has been four 
j'cars in the ground, and has not yt t had a single blossom ; I also followed the 
directions given in a former numlnT. My plant looks healthy and is quite a 
shrub, but without a symptom of blossom. 1 shall, therefore, be* glad to hear the 
answer b) C. S.*s query on that jioiut, also on the subject of the Caly can thus 
pra*cox, as I was lead to believe, when I pio'chased mine in the Autumn, that 
it would blow the following ( hristtnos. I attributed its failure* to the severity of 
the frost after removal. 

On Moss. — I shall feel obliged if any one will instruct me how to get rid of 
Moss in a long gravel walk. I have had the gravel picked up repeaU'dI.\, but 
as soon as it is rolled and iK'coines hard, the moss appears again. — I once tried 
salt, but that nourished the soil so much, that though the moss was killt'd, such 
a quantity of weeds sprang up, that the remedy was worse than the original 
disease, for the gravel was obliged to be turned up to be frosted. 

Cii/loHf IH3G. Maria. 

On Geranicm Sbedr, &c. — I perceive that a question similar to the one I 
am about to pro]iosc, has been put by a correspondent, page IlsO, Vol. 2nd. 1 
wish to know, whether the Seed of (•eraniums should be sown immediately on 
taking it from the plant, or wheiher it should be kept during winter, and then 
sown early in spring. 1 raised some Plants the latter end of lust summer, but 
they fagged off in the winter. I shall feel particularly obliged t»o my qiiestiou, 
together with that of the Correspondent alluded to, being answered us early as 
possible. 

P. S. Surely your Correspondent, page 49, of the March Number of this year, 
rather exaggeraus the duration of rime which he states his fuel la.sts. 

Canterbury t 1836. An Auktli h i>eh Flowers. 

On CtRAFTiNG or Hudding Rhododendrons. — Y i»« would oblige me by 
requesting one of yonr correspondents in the Florintltural Cabinet^ to inform 
me, if he has snccesc^fully grafted or budded Rbodod^'iidron.s, and if so at what 
season, and in what manner they succeed best. — Your (ibt dient, 

A Cupar Florist. 

On Cape Bulbs, &c.— A Subscriber would be greatly obliged by a little fur- 
ther information relative to the culture of bulbous roois m general. Whin 
planted in the open border, what depth ought they to in- in tht* soil > Do the 
different bulbs vary much in that respect — Again, as regard s lho.se which re 
quire beat, 1 have frequently observed the crown of the bulb raised above the 
surface of the soil, is that desirable* Should all the outer skins be removed which 
have the appearance of being decayed ? Would you also ha\ f the goodness to 
name what proportion of loam there ought to be in a peat border intended for 
American Plants? what depth the compost ought to go? and ii any sand or mo. 
nure must be added. A. B. 

Ok Orchideocs Plants.— I have been much pleased with the papers on ihe 
Cultivation of Orebideous epiphytes, by a “Country Florist,” and regret then 
have not been continued in each successive number as promised, and the 
more so, because their place seems not so profitably occupied by the Gleanings 
from Old Authors. I trust your f orropoudent will resume his labours in May, 

S 
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asd I would luggext, that instead of stating that these plants may be had for a 
** reasonable price/* he would give the actual prices charged by nnrseiymen as 
far as practicable. No one will then be disappointed as 1 was the other day, 
when asking for a species of Stanhopea, I was told the price of a small plant 
was £5. As. If this be a reasonable price for a Country Florist, I fancy he has 
a longer purse than many of his brother florists. Epiphyte. 

We have received another communication from a Country Florist, which will 
appear in the July number.— Conductor. 


ANSWERS. 

On a Yellow Flowerino Plant.— In March Number, “ R.** in nply to 
** Amicus’* advises Moneywnrt, as a dwarf trailing plant~iu addition, 1 beg to 
recommend white, pink, red, and yellow Huliantpeinum — the leaf is pretty, and 
they blossom abundantly from May till November— they look particularly well 
in rock work or in roots of trees; if put in the borders, a little pile of stoues 
should be placed to plant them in, which they will soon conceal : a small root 
in a farthing pot, may be had of any nurseryman for 6d. or i)d. each root— they 
are very hardy and increase rapidly. Maria. 

On a Box tor carrying Dahlia blooms.— I n answer to your constant rea- 
der, at Ackworth, a Box made of whatever size he might rt'quire, would carry the 
Dahlia flowers safe by having a false bottom with holes just of sufficient size for 
the stem, the bottom part filled with damp moss and a pin mu through the stem 
close under the wood, the flowers then could not move, but the false bottom must 
be tacked inside careffilly; I should say with long tacks, so as to be able to loose 
it easily at its destination, i think on this plan they would carry 200 miles, 
and merely require the usual direction, “with care, keep this side uj>.’* Tulip. 

The History of the Dahlia, &c. — In answer to the enquiry in the Ftori> 
cultural Cabinet of February last, respecting the earliest introduction of the 
Dahlia, A. Z.” is informed that our gardens are indebted to Mr. John Frazer, 
son of the late indefatigable collector of North American plants, for bringing to 
England in 1802, the Dahlia roccineaf the first known species, which plant flow- 
ered in a hothouse in June 1 803, at the Nursery, Chelsea, figured and 
described in Number 210 of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, As a tribute of grate, 
ful respect to the introducer, it i.s proposed that the Horticultural Societies, and 
the eminent growers and cultivators of this splendid genus, (which is now pro- 
ducing such endless beautiful hybrid varieties) shall raise a subscription prize for 
the best new Dahlia of the season 1^36, to be called “ tlie Fraser Dahlia.” 

Loudon, A]^il 27fA, 1836. A Subscriber. 

(We shall be' glad to assist in the furtherance of this object)— C onductor. 


RE.MARKS. 

On East and West Indian Seeds, &c. — Cushing, in his Exotic Gardener, 
in which the management of the Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Conservatory is 
fully delineated according to present practice. Loudon, 1814, in the Hothouse 
department says, “ much depends on the state of the seeds when received. East 
and West Indian Seeds generally arrive with the regular fleet, as indeed do 
those from the Cape of Good Hope ; and all the South Sea Islands for the most 
parts by the Eastern and China ships, so that one may in general be prepared 
against their arrival. As early in the spring as possible is undoubtedly the best 
time for sowing, yet a few weeks* delay, in some instances, may be advisable. 
If received late in October or November, 1 should certainly wait until January 
or perhaps February, unless it evidently appeared they would not keep long out 
of the earth, so long a time in a vegetative state.** 

“ The different sorts of mould necessary to be used in this busine^ such as 
loam, peat, well-rotted dung, vegetable mould, sand, 8cc. all of which intended 
for this purpose should be finely sifted, and kept separate till wanted for use.*’ 
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Hi* different compo$t$ are for 


Light Loam,.... Half Loam, Half Peat 

X)o. Rich do. Half do. Half Vegetable Mould. 

or § do. I peat, and f old hotb^ dung. 

Sandy Peat Peat and fine sand. 

Rich Sandy Loam f Bung to Sandy Loam. 

Strong Rich do. ...... f do. to a strong clayey Loam. 

Very Light do | Peat, and § Loam. Tulip. 


New Plants. — Mr. Young exhibited, at the London Horticultural Society 
Meeting, a new plant similar in flower to a Fox-GIovc, introduced from China. 
From the Garden of the Society, Douglas! nivalis, an alpine nlant from Canada. 
Aristolochia trilobata, remarkable for the long tails of the nower. Nemophila 
iusignis, pots of it in bloom, it i.<( of a most beautiful blue. Berberis aquifoliuin, 
the only hardy evergreen plant sent by the late Mr. Douglas. 


METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORISTS AND AMATEURS. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the above Society, held April I4tb., it was 
unanimously l^solved, 

** That a die be piepared for a Silver Medal, to be presented to Provincial So- 
cieties, for the purpose of l)eing awarded t(» the cottager, who shall take most 
prizes in the year for flowers; and that the following Societies be apprized that 
they will receive one each as soon as completed, fur such purpt>se, viz,, Bristol, 
Batli, Cheltenham, Cambridgeshire, Wallingrord, Sheffield, Yorkshire East 
Riding, Swansea, with such others os may K‘ detenu iiii d on hereafter by the 
Committee. I understand that any other Provincial Society applying to Uu* 
above committee for a Medal, for the purpose s]>ccified, will meet with immediate 
attention. 

London f Ajtril 29M. J. C, C, 


LIST OF FLORICULTURAL AND IIOIITIC VLTURAL MEETINGS, 

TO ME IIEI.U IN Il’NK. 

Bath Royal Hoktic('LTI'ral Society. — P inks, Ranunculuses, and other 
Flowers, Fruits, &,c. on Thursday ?3rrf. 

Beverley and KA.«>T-RiniNG of Yorkrhikk, IfWrtexdr/?/, June Hth. 

Bromley, Kent, June J8/4. 

Cambridgeshire HoRTicrtTCRAL Society, to be held at Cambridge, on 
Wednesday Sth, \6th, and Utind. 

Cheltenham Horticultural Society, for Runiinculnses, Pinks, Fruits, 
&c. on Tuesday lAth. 

Dorking (.Surrey) Hoeticulti ral SoriETT, for t.'eraniuins, Itanunculuses, 
Pinks, Calceolarias, Roses, and Fniiis on Saturday 2!»th. 

East London Horticultural Society, fur lUnuni uluKcs, 4te. held at the 
Salmon and Ball Inn, Bethnal Green, on Monday 13M. 

Hertfordshire Hortk cltural Society, to be hebi at Hertford, on Wed 
nesday 

London Horticultural Mebtinor, at the OfTiees in Regent. Street, on 
Tucs^yt June 1th and 21st ; and a grand Exhibition ai the Gardens, on Satur- 
day the Wth. 

Metropolitan Society, for Roses, Ranunculuses, Pinks, and other Flowers, 
to be held at Vauxhali, on Thursday fl^rd. 

Reading Horticultural Society, on Tuesday 2l8t 

Sheffield Horticultural Society. — R anunculuses, Pinks, and other 
Flowers, Fruits, &c. on Wednesday 22nd. 

Stamford Hill (near London) Horticultural Society, for ti'eraniimis, 
Roses, Raiionculoses, Pinks, Pansies, and other Flowers and Fi uiu, on Wednes- 
day 8fA, 15tA, or 22nd. 

SuNBDRY Pink Show, held at the Flower Pot Inn, ou Wednesday 29<A. 

Tamworth (Staffordshire) HoRTicrLTUBAL Society. — Roses. I*iiik», Raiiiin 
culuses, &c. Wednesday 29th. 

Woolwich Horticultural Society. — Pinks, Ac. held at the Barraek Ta 
tern, on Friday Mth. 
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A SHOW OF BAHUAS» OPEN FOR ALL ENGLAND, 
if to be held at Horsham in Sussex, on Twsdaif, Atigust 23rd, Prizes of consi^ 
derablc value will be awarded to successful competitors. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 5th. The Camellia .Show was held in the Rooms, Regent Street 

EXHIBITED FOB PRIZES. 

By Mr. Chandler. —Camellia japonica var. striped flowered. C, j, var irnbri* 
cata. C, j, var. Fimbriata. 

By Mr. Gtenny. — C, j, var double striped. C, j, var fimbriata. C, j, var al- 
thmffiflora. 

By Mr. Chandler . — English Seedling Camellias in pots. 

Baskets of cut Specimens of Camellias from Mr. Chandler, Mr. W. Wells, and 
Mr. Donald. Specimens grown in the open air. 

English Seedling Camellia<i. Sjiccimens from Mr. Chandler, Mr. Allnntt, and 
Mr. Glcnny. 

EXTRAS MOT FOB PRIZES; 

By Mr. Chandler . — Camellias Double White, Chandler!, concinua, althsem- 
flora. Mr. Allnutt, seven seedling Camellias. J. C. Palmer, Esq. Basket of 
Camellia Specimens. W. Wells, Esq. Basket of Camellia Specimens. Mr. 
Glcnny, — Euphorbia splendeiis, Panztes, and a seedling Rhododendron. Mr. 
Pressly, — Euphorbia splendeiis, Tropicolimi tricolorum. Messrs. Young, of 
Epsom, — A hybrid Rhododendron, Phaius Woodfordi immaculata, Acacia verti. 
ciilata, Ardisia hymenandra. Mr. Lane, gardener to J. C. Palmer, Esq., — Tro> 
pmolum tricolorum. Mrs. Morryatt, — Solandra graudiflora. Mr. Buck, Drimia 
species; Plumbago rosea. 

Mr. C'haudltT received a large silver Medal for the best three Chinese Camel, 
lias in puts; and a large silver Medal for the best three English seedling Ca- 
jnelliits in pots. Also, a Silver Bauksian Medal for the best Wket of English 
Seedling Camellia Flowers. 

Mr. Wells, a Stiver Bauksian Medal for the best basket of cut specimens of 
Camellias, 

Bunksiaii Medals wr re awarded to Messrs. Young, of Epsom, for a plant of 
Ardisia liyinenaiidra. To Mr. Lane, for u plant ofTropaiolum tricolorum. 

MEETING ON APRIL H)th. 

Exbibitt'd from Lady Furnhani, a splendid Specimen of Rhododendron arbo. 
ream. Mr. Duncan, u new pale flowered variety of Kliododendroii Noblcanum. 
Mr. Alniitt, an A jiple* blossomed Camellia. Sir A. Ilume, Bart, a ftne specimen 
of Magnolia conspicua, which had been gathered from a tree growing against a 
house. Mrs. Morryatt, nine species of Acacia, and Magnolia conspicua; and 
Acacia pubescens, do. longissima, from plants grown in the open air. 


BATH ROYAL HORTICULTURAL AND FLORAL SOCIETY, 

The present season commenced on April 21st, with a.« splendid an exhibition 
us the most Kiuigninc could have expected at so early a period. Nothing that 
science, taste, or wealth coiild produci' was wanting, the variety appeared endless, 
the whole superlative attracts e, 'Fhe company appeart^d to comprise all the 
fashion and elegance of the city, augmented by a considerable influx of the 
neighhonritig gentry. The chief display in the great tent w'os indebted for many 
of its choicest attrnciions fb Mr. Salter, of Kensington Nursery, and to Messrs. 
Lucoiiibe, Pinci*, and ('o., nurserymen of Exeter. The former, it will be seen be- 
low, sent tio less a nuinln'r than 450 plants and flowers, and his coutributions in 
this form are the more aee»*ptable and valuable, because he does not compete for 
the prizes, but supports the Sticiety upon disinterested pnblic grouud. Among 
the coutributions ot the latter, (brought, it will be observed, from so great a dis- 
tance as Exeter,) were some Iwauti fill new Seedling Chinese Azaleas, of perfectly 
no\cl coUmrs—from rich purple to the delicate tint of the rose, geranium-coloar, 
pink, &c. 'I'hcsc are really great acquisitions to our greenhouse collections. 
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They exhibited also some very flue specimens of crimson Hybrid Rhododendrons; 
bat their show of Camellia Flowers, was perhaps, the most magnificent rarity in 
the exhibition.— ‘They consisted of 20 distinct named sorts of ohoice Camellias, 
viz.: the Reticulata, the Imbricata, the Parmenterii, the Palmerii, (dazzling 
white,) the Florida, the AUheaflora, the Chandlerii, the Coralina Variegata, the 
Rosea Sinensis, the Sesanqua Rose^ the new Ghent Seedliiig, the Alba Simplex, 
the Rosa Mundi, the Grey's Invincible, the Welbankiana, the Speciosa, the 
Pceoniflora, and the Pompone. This stand also displayed some very iiohle-look- 
ing plants, such as the Amaryllis reticulata, the Erica Monsouiaua, the Gingora 
atropurpurea, the Oncidium luridium, (with 160 flowers), &c. A great variety of 
elegant baskets of plants and cut flowers were ranged down the south side of the 
tent, and on a table on the north side a collection of cut Ptinsies of every con- 
ceivable hue. 

HULL FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first exhibition for the present season, of the above society, was held on 
May 2nd, at the Public Rooms. Notwithstanding the ungenial state of the wea- 
ther for some weeks past, the show of flowers was very splendid, and formed a 
most auspicious commencement of the society's operations. Indeed, it was con> 
sidered by many, as superior to most of the exhibitions for several years post. 
The flowers exhibited, were Anricnlas and Hyacinths, of both of which there 
were some remarkably fine specimens on view ; as also of greenhouse plants, fruits, 
&c. The judges for the Auriculas were Messrs. Ely, (of Leeds) Wharton, Bell, 
Luinb, and Kells ; for the fruit, cucumbers, &c , Messrs. Morehouse, Kells, Liimb, 
and Priest, (of Beverley.) The following is a list of the flowers, &c. considered 
as entitled to the premiums 

Premium by R. Betheli, Esq. M. P.— *Mr. Dobson's Leigh's Colonel Taylor. 

Premium by P. B. Thompson, Esq. M. P. — Mr. R. Deighton's Hey's Apollo. 

Premium by Major Sykes — Dr. Horner's Kenyon's Ringleader. 

Green cdf/cd-~l, Mr. Dobson, C^jigh's Colonel Taylor. 2. Dr. Horner, Pollet's 
Standard of England. 3. Mr. Deighton, Pollett's Highland Boy. 4. Mr. Dob- 
son, Booth’s Freedom. 6. Dr. Horner, Stretch and Barlow's King. (>. Mr. 
Beecroft, unknown. Grey Edyed — 1. Dr. Horner, Kenyon's Ringleader. 2. 
Mr. Deighton, Grimes's Privateer. 3. Ditto, Kenyon's Ringleader. 4. Dr. 
Horner, Ryder’s Waterloo. 6. Mr. Deighton, Grime's Privateer. 6. Mr. Og- 
lesby, Warris's Union. White Edyed — 1. Dr. Horner, Hugh's Pillar of Beauty. 
2. Mr. Deighton's, Taylor’s Glory. 3. Mr. Dobson, Taylor’s Ineoinparalde. 
4. Dr. Horner, Leigh’s Bright Venus. 5. Ditto, Ashforth's Rule-all. B. Mr. 
Beecroft, Taylor’.s Glory. Self», — I. .Mr. Deighton, Hry's Apollo. 2. Dr. Ilor- 
iior, Berry’s Lord Lee. 3. Mr. Dohsou, Hey’s Apollo. 4. Dr. Honier, Flora’s 
Flag. 6. Mr. George Hodgson, ditto. 6. Dr. Horner, Whittaker's 'I'rue Blue. 

Alpines— 1. Mr. Oglesby, Kmnierson’s Favourite. 2. Mr. G Hobson, un- 
known. 3. Dr. liorner, ditto. 4. Mr. Dobson, King of the Alps. 6. Dr. Hor- 
nor. Rising Sun. fl. Mr. Beecroft, Einmerson’s Favourite 

Polyanthus Premium by the society Dr. Horner, Pearson’s Alexander. 

Scarlet.-^\. Dr. Horner, .Stead’s Telegraph. 2, Mr. Siuiihsoii, Crownshaw’s In- 
vincible. 3 Mr. Dobson, Cox’.s Regent. 4 Ditto, ditto. 6 Ditto, unknown. 
<i l>itto, Cox’s Regent. Dark — I Dr. Horner, Pearson’s Alexander. 2 Mr. 
Deighton, ditto 3. Dr. Homer, Hufion's Lord Ranclifl'. 4 Mr Dobson, Pear- 
son's Alexander. 6 Ditto, Cox's Regent. B. Ditto, Pearson’s Alexander. 

Hyacinths Premium by J. C. Parker, Esq. Mayor— Mr. Burman'.s Temple 

Van Apollo. Premium by W. Hutt, Esq. M. P — Mr. Biirinan’s Gr<»ot Voorst. 
White and Yellow Duuble-^\ Mr. G. Parker, La Cherie. 2 Mr. Biinnan, un- 
known. 3 Mr. Bell, Anna Maria. 4 Mr. Atkin, unknown. Ited and Pink, 
Double— \ Mr. Burmaii, Groot Voorst. 2 Mr. Bell, Ditto. .‘1 .Mr. Dobsou, 
Compte de la Ccste. 4 Ditto, Groot Voorst. 6 Mr. Burmao, ditto. <> Ditto, 
'Waterloo. Blue and Purple, Double— i Mr. Bell, Bouquet Pourpre. 2 Mr. 
Burman, Lord Wellington. 3 Mr. Dobson, L'illustre. 4 Ditto, ditto. 6 Mr. 
G. Parker, unknown. 6 Mr. Burmaii,Azure. Whitt and Yellow, Single— \ Mr. 
Dobson, Voltaire. 2 Mr. Bell, Bouquet TriumphanU*. 3 Ditto, Voltaire. 4 
Citto, Grand Vainqueur. 6 Mr. Dol^n, ditto, 6 Mr. Burmau, ditto. Red and 
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PMt, dingU^l Mr. Bunnan, Tcmpk Van Apollo. 2 Ditto, Diana. S Mr. 
Bell, Ronn^^ Brillante. 4 Bfr. Dobson, Erstelde de Vredo. 6 Mr. Burman, 
Prineew Elizabeth. 6 Mr. Dobson, Temple Van Apollo. Blue and Purytle, 
Single-A Mr. Dobson, Bounaparte. 2 Mr. Burman, Azure. 3 Ditto, Emicus. 
4 Ditto, Grand Vidette. 5 Ditto, L*Ami Decour. 6 Mr.Bell, Lord Wdlin^^n. 

NAKCissua (PoLTANTBUi)>*l Mr. G. Parker, Grand Monarque. 2 Ditto, 
unknown. 3 Mr. Atkin, ditto. 4, 5, 6. Mr. Smithson, ditto. 

POLTAICTHUS NARCISSUS, SOLITARY Flowbre]>.>1 Mr. Smithson, Sulphur 
Croon. 2 Ditto, ditto. 3 Ditto, Van Sion. 4 Mr. Bell, Sulphur Croon. 5 
Mr. Oglesby, Van Sion. 6 Ditto. 

STATEMENT OF THE PRIZES, 

Awarded at the Auricula and Polyanthus Show of the Leeds Florist Society, 
Held April 25th, 1836. 

AURICULAS. 

f 1. Letgb*s Colonel Taylor, ...... Mr. Wm. Chadwick. 


J 2. Tomlinson’s Commander, Do. 

3. Barlow’s King Do. 

4. Taylor’s Plough Boy Do. 

5. Rider’s Waterloo Beeston. 

6. Buckley’s Jolly Tar Do: 

Grime’s Privateer, Chadwick. 

1 2. Syke’s Complete Do. 

2iiil Class, 7 3. Hoy’s I.oveIy Ann Do. 

Grey Edges. 4. Kenyon’s Ringleader,. Do. 

J 5, Revenge .. Beeston. 

\^(;. " Walter Fawkes .... . . Chadwick. 

Bright Venus. Beeston. 

.. 1 % Pott’s Regulator Chadwick. 

3rd Class, y 3. Taylor’s Glory Beeston. 

('hina Edges. \ 4. Iliigiios* Pillar of Beauty .... . . Chadwick. 

f 5. Ashworth’s Rnle all Do 

\^(i. Beauty of Barlow .. . . Do. 

Fl. Hey ’s Apollo Do. 

1 2. Berry’s Lord T.ee . . Do. 

4tli Class, J 3. Ned Ludd Do. 

Selfs. j 4. Grime’s Floras Flag Do. 

J 5^ Seedling. . . Beeston. 

V<3. Berry’s Lord Primate Chadwick. 

rx. Berry’s Fair Rosamond Do. 

\ 2. Edmondson’s Favourite Do. 

5th Class, J 3. Cookson’s Moiy (Seedling) . . Rev. F. Cookson. 

Alpines. j 4. Alicia do. . . Do. 

J 5, — King of the Alps , . Mr. Chadwick. 

^^6. Seedling Beeston. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

^1. Pearson's Alexander Mr. Foster. 

I 2. Black Prince Do. 

1st Class, J 3. Cox’s Regeut Do. 

Dark. j 4. Foster’s Mrs. Emmett (Seedling) . . Do. 

I 5, Seedling .. Kcarsley. 

V^O. — "■■■ ■ Lord Jno. Russell Do. 

^ 1. Foster’s Cox’s Regent, ...... . . Chadwick. 

1 2. Crownshaw’s Invincible Do. 

2nd Class, J Seedling Kearsley. 

Red, J 4, Do. Foster. 

J 5. ■ Unknown Do. 

V6. Do. ,. Chadwick. 
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CAMBRIDGE FLORISTS’ SOCIETY. 

The Auricula show of this society took place on Friday, April 39th, in the 
large Assembly Room, Hoop Hotel. The flowers on the whole were not so fine 
as we have been accustomed to see on former occasions, owing to the late nu - 
favourable state of the weather. Rev. J. S. Heuslow, Professor of Botany, fa 
voured the meeting with a brief lecture on the cultivation of florists' flowers, tra- 
cing their gradual alteration and improvemiMit from ** weeds" to their beautiful 
appearance and splendid colours as exhibited that day. How thankful all ought 
to be to the alUbountifuI Giver of life, that so innocent and delightful an occu- 
pation was afibrded them to exercise their industry and moments of relaxation 
from business. This address gave great pleasure to every person present, and was 
received with much applause. The prizes gained during the last season were 
then distributed ; after which the chairman addressed the society’s late Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Stubbings, in an appropriate speech, and in the name of the 
society, presented him with a neat silver cup, in testimony of their respect and 
approbation of the manner in which he had discharged the duties of his office. 
The following inscription is tMtgraved ou the cup. 

Presented to John R. Stnbliinj^s, April 29. 1836, by the Members of the Cambridge Florists' 
Society, in testimony of their approbation for his unwearied eaertions as their Honorary 
Secretaiy. 

Mr. Stubbings returned thanks for the mark of approbation presented by his 
brother members, and of which he should ever be proud : he kindly thanked the 
Rev. Chairman for the handsome manner in which he had conveyed the wishes 
of the society. The following is the award of the .htdges : — 

AURICULAS. 

Premium Prize — Mr. R. Ileadly. .. .Oliver’s Lovely Ann. 

OUGKN EDOEn. WHITE KVOKS. 

Rev. R. Lascelles ..Hunt’s CotH{ueriiig Mr. Wood Taylor’s Glory. 

Jlero. — Giddins .. Popplewell's Conqueror. 

— Ditto Ditto. Rev. K. Lascelles. Leigh’s Bright Venus 

Mr. Hyland . , Beerlis’s Superb Mr. fiiddius . . Popplewell’s Conqueror. 

— Ft. Deadly . .Colonel 'I’ay lor. — Wood. .. .Taylor’s Favourite. 

— Ditto Booth’s Freedom Rev. H. Lascelles. Ditto. 

— Ditto Ditto. KKLVs. 

GREY EDGES. Mr. Wood . . . . Kediiiaii’s Metropolitan. 

Mr. R. Headly .. Oliver’s Lovely Ann — R. Head ly. .Whittaker’s True Bine. 
•— E. Foster ..Kenyon’s Ringleader. Rev. R. Lascelles ..Blue Admiral. 

— Ditto Ryder’N Waterloo. Mr. Giddins True Blue. 

— R. Headly. . . Kiugleader. ' — llylaud .... firiiiies’s Flora’s Flag. 

W. Bond. Esq . .Syke’s Complete. — Wood Redman’s Metropolitan. 

Mr. Giddins ....Lancashire Hero. skedlino AraiCELAK. 

1 and 2 Mr. K. Huy lock. 
POLYANTIIUSKS. 

Premium Prize — Mr. Hyland. .. .Wood’s Gold Lace. 

DARK GROUND. RED GKOt ND. 

Mr. Hyland. . . .Wood’s Gold Lace. Mr. Wood. . , . Wood's Ajax. 

— Wood.. ..Ditto. — Ditto Buck’s George IV. 

— Ditto Ditto. SEEDLING POLYANTHUSES, 

— Ditto Collier's Princess Royal Mr. W ood .... Wood’s Honourable Mrs. 

— Ditto Ditto. Howlden. 

Rev. R. Lascelles . .Bumard’s Formosa — Ditto. . . .Wood’s Oliver Cromwell. 

HYACINTHS. 

DOUBLE RED. — Mr. Widoall Waterloo. 

DOUBLE WHITE. DOUBLE BLUE. 

Mr. Ready Groot Voorst. Mr. Ready PlatoflT. 

— Ditto Eugene Beaohamois. — Ditto. ...... Koi de Pourpre. 

— Ditto. Bouquet Tendre. — Widoall .... Porcelaine Soeptre, 

— Widnall. . . .Cornu de la Coste. 

BEST PLANT IN BLOOM. — Mr. WidoRll .Cactusspecioiissimt. 
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MlSCSLLANKuUS INTELLIGENCK. 


The exhibition or the HAMPSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

WAS HELD AT THE WRITE BAET HOTEL, IN WINCHESTER, 

On Thurday, th€ \Oih of March. 

The show was most splendid iit forced flowers, vegetaUes, and greenhouse 
plaDt8->fruit4 were confined to pears and apples, the latter were numerous and 
exhibited good management in the gardeners method of preserving them. The 
Rev- F. Beaden, the President, exhibited a collection of stove plants, a fine spe- 
cimen of Bletia TankervilJia;, Kophorbia elegans, &c. ; a ver^' fine box of forced 
Lilies of the valley, a large basket of finely flowered Neapolitan Violets, a tray 
of handsome Hyacinths, and a collecti<m of other flowering plants were sent by 
Sir. T. Baring, Bart; a good collection of Hyacinths by the Rev. Mr. Cbeere ; a 
fine Daphne odoratLssima, and other greenhouse plants, by Col. Wall; a re- 
markably fine specimen of Tropaxtlnm tricolorutn, with other greenhouse plants, 
John Fleming, Esq.; a collection of greenhouse plants, by the Rev. Mr. 
Rashleigh ; a beautiful specimen of a new Stupelia, by the Rev. 7'. Gamier; a 
fine collection of greenhouse plants, by the Hon. Mrs. Craven ; an excellent 
Hjteciiiien of Mimulus Swithin, by the Re\'. F. Wiekhani. On the middle table 
were some good specimens of forced Rhododendron Catawbiense, Azaleas, 
Lacheiialias, &c. There was a distribution of grafts and seeds amongst the 
members, which wen* sent by the London Horticultural S<icicty, together with a 
liberal stqiply from Messrs. Reynolds, of Brentfr>rd, and Messrs. Page and Rogers, 
of Southampton, in the whole between 3000 and 4000 packets. 


IJTERARY NOTICES. 

Just Published -^VLonK Metropolitan a, or Botanical Ramrlf.s within 
thirty miles of London, made in 1833, 31, and 3.0, by Daniel Cooper. 

Prepuring/ur Publicaiioiif the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, under the 
superintendence of Sir W, .lardiiie, Bari., P. .1. Selb>, l’.‘;q., and l)r. .lohnstoii, 
of Berwick. To be published every second month. Price 3s. (id. 


REEK RENCi: TO PLATE. 

No. 1. MlMtJLtift Elpiiisstonea.— ’ i'his new and splendid variety was recently 
raised by Mr. Elphinstone, of Holmbush The plant is a most profose bloomer, 
and quite hardy ; it is onv of the most ornamental plants for a flower garden ; 
the blossoms far exceed in size and splendour of colours, any that we have seen. 
MimutuSf from mimo, an ape, the seeds being like a face. 

2. Tovrnbfohtia hemotropioipes. — ^T his very pretty flower very much re- 
sembles the Httliotropium cuiy mbosum, but is of a deeper blue colour, and like 
that plant is admirably adapted for a shewy bed — producing a pleasing etfect 
when in such masses. 7’hc flowers ore not fragrant, like the Heliotrope ; the 
plant is an berbaorons perennial, growing very freely, and blooming most ))ro- 
ftisely from May to October ; the flower steins rise to about tw o feet high ; it re- 
quires a slight protection in winter, either undt*r a frame, or cool greenhouse; it 
is a native of Bucium Ayres, introduced about flve years ago, into this country. 
The plant may be obtained at many of the principal nurseries; it deservts 
a place in every flower garden ; it delights in a rich soil Peutandria, Mono- 
gynia, ' Boraginea. Touruefortia, in compliment to 1. P. Tournefort, the cele- 
brated French Botanist 

3. Eutoca Menziesii, Mr. Meozies’s. — This new and beautiful flowering 
hardy annual, was sent from Columbia, iii North West America, by the late Mr. 
Douglas, where it grows and blooms profusely, in a sandy soil. The plant grows 
erect, about a foot high. Plants raised from seeds sown in March, bloom from 
May to July, and if sown in May, bloom from July to the end of ^ptember ; it 
merits a place in every flower garden. Peutandria Mouogynia. Hydropbylle;r. 
SutocOf from rutohosy fmitful, referring to the abundance of seeds produced. 
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THE CULTURE Or ROSES. 


j'hould be «^};ortened, Jcaving them foiir to ten feet high ; by 
ibis ineiJjofI the blooming season i» proloiiged, and finer clusters 
of blossoms are j»roduced. 

The Perpetual, or the Pour Seasons Roses, re(]uire very rich 
soil, wliieh may readily be made so by uiaiiiire, and improved Vy 
plentiful .sTipplicH of manure water in Aiigiist and September. The 
flower btids which grow in June and July, should be cut otT ere 
they burst into bloom, and in winier, prnm'd as closely in as those 
dcsignatfd tJr rddi Roses. If a .sheltered situation can be given, 
it is a great advantage, av th<; cold wiiaU in SejUcinber and Octo- 
ber !.au* a had etf* .'t on the epetdiig buds, at that .season. In a 
soil naturally wet, ihe be*!- r hoidd be drained, as too much mois- 
ture at the roots in the linn' of flowering, i; also injurious. This 
cla^*** is Worthy o( a liule extra ln»ubi(, h*vii»g so splendid when 
well grown. 

I he C Iinih«'rs, fo, pM.insid*- and , n rpiirc rui opposite 

trealnicTit Aith tl.<> Kniir, b.r il pi.^md uftirthe manner of other 
Ru.'e**, ih; y < an n. w r | nub;/ .* mar.y tiowei'’. Two or more stem:/ 
slioulii lu' grown .o h and ‘if.oiig as j'0^>ib!e, by >erv rich soil j 
nl least liaifa b.nrow of well -otiuj dang for o»ie. at first planting, 
and ball tnat (pvanlity iwi jy succeeding \ ear. Wiien the stems 
got Itio imnierou^. (say (rem s< ven to ten,) cm (»ut one or two of 
fhe weakest every winter, and shorten the largest lateral branches, 
to keeji them in that (oim the owner.- laj-ie mav rc‘(]uire. 

The Ddoraia, or by .-vine termed the T a-.scented Ro.ses, will 
giwbesi on an i levatod bed, well sheltered from the north and 
west. And if the givnnd tnis m ad a tendency to retain w'Cl, the 
sub-siraliun should b»e made with broken stones, six inehe.s thick, 
and the bed raised fjom fifieen t{» twemy inches above the level of 
the garden. They renuire luu little ]>runiiig. besides cutting out 
llie dead wood ; and if taken uj> in auiumn, potted, and put into a 
frame, or covered wdtli a hand glass in the bed where they grow, 
will do much better than if exposed all winter. Wiiile the plants 
imMvcak,j)an of the flower buds should bo cut oil; ns they fre- 
qucntly flow'er themselves to death. 

Stanbard Rosks.— T hese rcipiire the eve of the gardener fre- 
qHtuUly upon them, to cut otV the wild suckers and branches as 
ihy make their appearance. Great care should be taken in tlie 
winter prunnig to make the heads as jiroportionate as jjossible, for 
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if a greater number of branches, or stronger wooil, be permiitcxl 
to remain on one side than tlis other, the tree becomes de- 
formed* This is of importance, for bv a neglect of one or two 
seasons, a good form is irrecoverably lost : lihoviscj the shorter 
the branches are ent, the better tlu-y bloom. 

From the above rcinavks it will be readily seen, that to prune all 
kinds of Rose trees aft<‘r one method ^would be highly improper ; 
and that if done, it would i aiise some of the best kinds to be worth- 
less, William Dakhatt* 


ARTICLE II . — On Forctny By A Devonian. 

After the clear siat<?meiit of the hesl niothod (»f forcing Roses, 
made by Aicssrs. V\’<><>n and Wilu;: in tliu First Nuiiiber of the 
second volume of the Cabinet y a leqiicst for further informalioii 
may seem almost tinneecssary ; hut 1 am auAiai. : to have a few 
move hints on the same subject. In the. litst place, it is not in 
the power of all flor'‘ls to treat the |?iaui.'- in the manuer recom- 
mended by the fonuer g^uilhunan, us a hotbed on llie plan de- 
scribed by hiiii eaiiiiot always be pro'*ured. Tiie j»lan oi the 
latter is likewise open to objection, as few amatours have hothouses 
so nmuorous as to adnut of their nioviog laeir plant.^ from one 
dcgi’ee i)f heat to a greater — and, Without renioving them, the in- 
creased toinperature required for tlje might prove highly 

injurious to other jdarits in the same What I urn, lhci\forc» 

desirous of knowing is, whclhev it is posv<i tiuc forced 

Roses late in December, and during ih- Months uf January, 
February, and March, with the nceommod.Ltion of one hothouse, 
w'hich is a])propriate(l to the culture of tlic usual stove plants. A 
minute account of tlic treatment to ho })>irsnod is earnestly re- 
quested, wdiich ] dojibt not some experienced Ibj^e cultivator will 
accede to. I once attmnpted to force some Ro-*- iii the hark-bed 
of a warm gi-eenhousc, but I failed comjdetc ly, the plants only 
producing a few sickly blossoms of the smalleut Tlie Roses 

were plunged in the bark in the monlii of Janiiruy, but the flowers 
were not produced much before the usual bloumiug season in J 
In addition to tlje information already asked, I am anxious to 
know if the plants will bear being removed to a conservatory, iftcr 



.WW|I beia|(l«dkmitttd.l»'^ ttmpeiiiiMnnffiNr 

CmupUm i , fctt.j’te. !i ii<a*ibo.to^wwl*^ 
yim .ttA oilier anteiiMc Bom cMi -iMQ^diQei to 

UMn(MdMl]raa Noifctie. Perpetnel, China, >ye< 

Me.'fie Boarbon Roi«£. Fcifaeps IhOkKiiidBeae oemiqt^ 
Mfilies. to dtcM qumcf) will be farther 
gMtig me e few names of the best Rosea tat f«f^^ 
in their new Catalogue^ Tecommend the Dog 
teiiMly esccitable habit, aa the stock on which 
should be worked : what height should the 
the to udraiitsge ? . 

! A iew hints on forcing the Bersisn Lilac, or fmg||QitbHe(^^||^ 
ispbMdated to add to the beauty of a conservatory in 
erotild also be veiy suiceptable. ^ ^ i-iUa-i^K 

My liit^qneries respecting conservaloty shrubs a^idth?riNlfP» 
have not bera answered : a reply is much wished for, 
answer to the present is solicited. 
j/uHa 29ih, 1836. A DxvoNiiir. 

- i ^ ■ / •' ^ WV'j A 

' ' • >1.^. 

4ltTICLE III . — On EaiHng New VmieHee qf Me 
-i; , Mimulusa By Calceolaria. 

Though I cannot answisr " T. P.” and " A Lawyer’s Cleric^ its 
•a^Tai^torily as I could wish, yet I can put them in a way ^ 
oUhhilng several varieHes of Mimuluiies without much 
Lei'them get seeds of the difierent sorts advertised in 
nnhiber by Chiriwood and Waekbr, and sow each variety ai 
si^'now as possible in a seed-pan (wliich should be abouthfoot 
itf ^piliieter, and four inches deep, with four or five holes 1h the 
bbtitmi}. Place the pans in a greenhouse, hotbed, or eveh warm 
udil^w in the dwelling-house, and the young pkuits vM sOon 
nii%e Qieir i|if>eaiance ; give them plen^ of iurhy day, wheiMhe 
Wbil^'li'^erable, and early in June prick iWm out In piieiies 
li’^lfowt^Sgaiden, wl^ they will fiower all the anlaiA1ir. ‘ 
Wll^le^^ihla phm last year irifli two varieties I^btainei fi4ni^ 
and^fowi; and (he 
Ihe wpM ttae, for oikbiniadr|i#!^ 



i|Ml^ 

•10 dilferint «ItodM and; tmiA 
idoirtpitecii|ktiiia for the gieenhouse^ ttiinkiag theitviiii^ 
totro^r^ llli^- ^ open w; bat f an» happy to say thaitkoteH 
IdeqB'te^gaideii are now looking very weli^ not the ksHst ft^oM 
I 'also Inocalated a few of the finest fioweri/whieh 
abundantly ^ this 1 sowed in ^October, and hava 
H## so^ lino young plants in pans» which, with my »eeM% 

^ ptllbci^^ 80 W^ at the same time, 1 expect will afiord ipeaomo ' 

JVlimuluses should be frequently watered in summer^ toid If lH 
pbhf, Ihay 'tlibald have a pan of water always under them rindded, 
of mine tells me they may be planted in a auM 
stream of water, where they will grow like Water Oreaior, an# 
{fiihtiheci a Wy beautiful efiect. CatCBOIkBliil 

1686 . ^ 

' . ■ ft;-’*. 

A][ITICLE IV . — On Deftrojfiffff Eartcign^ S^c. By Hf.n^ 

&IETTA. 

‘ in your O^ber number, ** A Subscriber” reiterates thV qul^i^ 
of several correspondents — " What is the best mode of desttoying 
tl^ wirewpnn ?” In reply, I beg to suggest the very simplp wnd 
qiSci^lia remedy first recommended by Sir Josi^^pb Bamus, yjj^. i, 
L^ slicoe of potatoes notche^. narrowly in three or four pluccaao4, 
upon skewers, be buried just below the surface of the mould 
i.B yooy Carnation pots ; they should be examined every fnom^g# 
and 'the wirewoi^s, which' will collect upon them, he destiny e^. 
[RgOnBculus beds^;^ likewise be preserved from tlieir ravages in 
a manner. Speaking ofotbis destntetive vermin, Hooo 

saya» “ Destroy this pest by every means in your power.” They 
aiPtg^^Iy lo ^ %ncw earth that has not been hrokeapp 
foe some lime, and I would sooner employ a man for a fortnig^la^ 
over^ the whole by handfuls with a trowel, thaii runf^%ii4t; 
olul^ii;^ tr^lp the Mfi&utU of lyeyar in Can)atip|^|^jj||^ 
nprting irfriho diss|>pau^^ ;• * - .* 

r«oaiiaimpg#piih^ 



i TO to tlowse blo^ 

li ^WkSe Inp&ioni eue^es^rf tie Bahlb md 

die inek^u^ of whidh wii ec^faineS of by '* Crito^** 
As an excellent trap, tlie 

' I would recommend that pieces of i^sr (o^^iich 
I sticks may easily be obtained at this i!^e of thieJ'eOT), 
abdai'lialf ah inch in diameter, and With the pith pushed out^ 

4k0 i|to#enng stems of the Lupinus polyphyllus, should be 
(Ifx4nch lengths, and concealed in different parts., of the IMdau. 
he approach of doy, the insects will retire into these tmps, and 


i^lSeyhe examined every morning, great numbersma}' be destroye^ 

Aphides, or Plant Lice. — There is an insect of theCpccua; 
geiius, which has various names in different parts of the county ; 
such as God's-cows, Lady-hirds, Lad 3 ''-caws, &c., which am 
ifgaorantly destroyed on account of its being supposed to be inju^ 
lipus to plants ; whereas, whatever little peculations it may occa* 
slbhally indulge in, are amply compensated for, by its mpacity in 
i^iltarva state for the Aphis ; so well known is this to naturalists, 
fhat it has received the cognomen of Lion of the Aphides.. In the 
ea^^'part of last summer, I had several Hollyhocks in my g^rdem 
wifeTeof the under surface of the leaves were covered wth tho 
j!L|ihis ; here they would have nested as it were^ and afterwards 
slowly di.stributed tliemselves over the garden ; one morning, how- 
ever, I observed a number of dark grey wingless insects, about 
three-eighths of an inch long, running over the leaves with great 
rapidity ; within a week from their dp])earance, not an Aphis was 
t^'ie found on the plants, 

Hekrxbtta. 

Z^ndoHf 5 , 1836 , 


ABTICLE V. — To cause the Hydrangea hortensU to 
' » ' Jtewer Blue. By Mr. Maud, Gardener to llie Rev. 

' ” G*. Wkay, Bramhopc Hall. 

H^rangea. hortensis has a place in most . cioUeetk»» 
England. When grows te perrectioa, it fenas.a £»» 
l^t greenhonse di^sg the susner monlib, «mongal:l^ 
U is also ^ shi^' ahrnb is a coosepratafy, aadt 



ON TBS CBLTUBS ON j|0$S. . ^ 

Wh^ flowers of the Hj^4;rftngea hfc^^ 
and ttie vaqod mifficienfly lu^d enougii to e^urb i^ 
the piaqto out m some eonrenient part ot the 
i leV^^em r^pio exposed till tlie last week in Febm;^^ or Am 
vt^0a! M^n, ^when 1 proceed to pot them for bloom. ^ 
eom^OBt 1 use what I have grown my Cucumbers in the precj^ 
dti^ year, which consists of half the quantity of good ^m, a 
qm&Uiv of good spit dung from an old Cucumber or Melon bed, 
ahti a quarter of decayed leaves. This mixtui'e I lay in the qom- 
pmt ym for use. The Hydrangeas 1 bloom in a sixteenth-sized 
|ot : 1 divest the roots of the old mould. From those plants t 
iht^d to produce blue flowers^ 1 cut off the long fibrous roots, 
reducing the ball to the size of a thirty-two sized pot. I take one 
bimce of oil of vitriol, and, with a quill or strong feather, 1 touch 
thb roots of two plants all over. The remaining oil of vitriol 1 
n^ with a sufficient quantity of mould to pot two plants. When 
1 have potted them, I place them in a shed or some sheltered 
dtiiation for three or four weeks, until they have made new roots ^ 
then 1 place them in a forcing-house, and take especial care not 
to let them drcop for want of w'ater. The above method 1 jiave 
jifactlsed with success for upwards of twenty years. The flowe^r^ 
are equally as large as those that are pink. 

1836. Jonas Maud. 


ARTICLE VI. — On the Culture of the Tree Rose- By 
Rosa. 

(cONTINrED FROM PAGE 3H,> 

By the early part of April, the stocks will have pushed shoots. 
When they have grown about half an inch long, or even a little 
earlier, it will be necessary to look over the .stems, in order td tflb 
off aU those shoots not required for budding upon. A weakly 
stock may have one or two left upon it, and a vigorous one three, 
four, or five. In making choice of shoots, core must be token to 
reserve those that are pro 2 >crly disposed : a.s, for instance, if two 
flikoots, let them be opposed to each other ; if three, let them'fonp 
wi^Ekmgie; end^r a gkeater number, let them be asnear ils DC^ 
dikleaceqwhl distances fiofm each other, and so as to 
handsomest head. It most be attempted to get ali’tlie ^ 



tfb <nr mn «u9jnr hokl 

Hm top Metlr «• guqr be, ap lu to have tten opi^ of 

uvutrvw inwi* 

^ '|ir» IkAl^ ^8 r«g«i1tttioii of shoots, any othevi pasli, Uwy muH 
I off at tho wHest stage; and shoold any igidcers appear, 
p'annst be oareftilly taken away. To guard against 
above casualties, or by insects, the stocks must from time to 
f^lDie be looked over : sometimes slugs or caterpillars will creep wp, 
$M eat off tbe tender points of the slioots, or otherwise danaaga 
iSbam, so as to cause the bead to be deformed. 

tf llie stocks bad good roots, and were attended to in callactUig, 
lloiiiveying, planting, serj^ing, and regulating, by removing Ufll** 
less shoots, those retained will soon push forth vigorous shootSo It 
will be necessary Uieu to look them over, in order to see If any 
particular shoot is growing far more robust than the others^ and 
iiti^ robbing them of support ; such a shoot must have the end 
pdttchcd off, in order to throw the sup into the others, that they 
may become of a similar size. 

Nothing more will be required than observing the above-named 
regulations till J uly, excepting a very droughty season occurs, in 
wldeb cose a supply of water occasionally to the roots would assiat 
tbe plants to grow suitably. 

My next observations U'ill comprise the operation of budding, 
which shall be sent in due time for tlie May or June Cabinet* 
March 4M, 183G. Rosao 


ARTICLE VII. — On Pruning the Garden Varieiiet of 
Jioces* Hy Rosa. 

Having paid considerable attention to the culture of the Garden 
Bnim» m already stated in my observations at the commencement 
of my Article on tlic Tree Rose, 1 send a few hints on priming, 
the result of my own observation, and the method 1 now pursue. 

Tlie period of pnuiing should he deferred till towards ^riogi 
tbe early part of March ; but as it may be desirable to have 
acme later than others, and thus prolong the season, I leave a 
for tbe attainm^t of that oliject, to be pruned at the 
March, or even in April; so that % allowing the end kudi 
to pdab aboots an inch looto ^ ^ lower part of a aheto 



^ ym9 moi «w 9ot«|if!iM<ji^ppi: 

upper pcn^ wkicltliavc pushed ; the so 

4p4c«ige ^ jiiimm fo be thiee weeks later ihau wooldl 
primed finally at the usual Ua 

Ji||||lltietg In the shootsvof last year's wood, X cut »way;^ 
pottlien uf.^Oieh, so os to lei^oe only two of the lowest buds, 

sdway^ iudkated by a small ring round the shoot* , Tii^ 
Williuds are quite cnou^ to leave to every shoot retohied otlost 
y^s wood, being quite sufficient to occupy the scy), and hosp tho 
^ ixt4e9lrab}c bounds ; besides the shoots will be XBUchs||Oii^r, 
.i|d tta Itoses in proporUon larger. This mode of cutting in 
dlkoots generally causes the production of suckers ; and as aportiep 
pf^Ahe old wood must each year be taken away, either wholly ov.in 
suckers of young wood nmke a suitable supply, and thi» 
ih« hush is kept young ; whereas by allowing the last year's sAoolp 
fdlis kf^t long, encouragement is given to cause the tree to pusk 
rapidly upwards, and become naked mid unsightly bebw, which 13 
sattWtW the case with mine. 

- ^ cutting away a portion of a shoot, 1 cut nearly to the tqf^per- 
leave ; so tliat not one-eighth of an inch of old wo&l.is 
above it, and thus the wound heals up closely with the new shoot* 
j '^The slovenly practice of omitting to cut a Ilc»se-tree more ^oii 
once in several years, has comtMinder my observation ; the irregu- 
larity and naked hushes were quite iinsighilv, and when cut down 
low to obtain u new liead, they refused to push forth shoots. A 
plant omitted for only a single season, loses its j>ropcr fonn for 
(hat year, and will not bloom near so well. 

Eosa^ 


AI^ITCLE VIII. — On the Culture of the Remunaihu. 
By R. 

^hly mode of growing tlie Ranunculus has been invariably ane- 
eeariul. It being also very simple, 1 font^ it for inserfikm in 
ihe Caktna/. 

^^ ,Xiiave a suitable si^ption in my garden fixed upon. 
i» taken out to the;ji^^ of twelve itiches ; when that 
I lay iim mehi^ f ^^rotted old Iwi^ 4a^ 

VOL. IT. H ' ‘ 



M otfeilMMMi jfHoii dto Wfianu. 

flli^ liad lidii <M & hekp « year and'a half. 
^ ciKst^«ldtft A ibot dec^ bf yelbir midden iK>i!, from a 
pj^ore field. It into a good, rich, nataral loam."^' 1 mixed too 
it I have planted both in November- ttnd in Febm- 
toi^llardl, April, and May, with equal success, t have bed 
im^ittod to month before I plant, to admit of settling. I -renew 
the soil and dung every season. 1 plant the roots abont whidi 
and a half deep, — that is, the crown so much covered. Previous 
to planting, I have the bed made even, and gently bent with a 
anttabk fiat spade. After planting, I beat the surface freely, to 
dUwe the soil well round the roots. When the soil between the 
rows gets '^baited,” as it is termed, I have it carefully loosened 
with a pointed piece of wood. This operation is repeated aS often 
ai the surface becomes too close. In a soil of this kind, dnd 
pleiled as I have done, I never have failed of a fine bloom, tond 
the colours are exceedingly clear and distinct. There has never 
been occasion to water the beds more than twice in a dry sciteon. 
When t have given them any, I have done it so as to reach fbe 
bottom of each. My roots get very plump, and keep healthy with 
auoWereatment. I take them up when the foliage begins to yellow, 
ahd keep them in small bags, laid on ribbed shelves in a drawer. 
I hm confident that if the same plan be practised with this most 
loroy flowering plant, satisfactory results will attend iu 

Manchester, March 7th, 11^36. R, 


Article IX. — Gleanings frmi Old Authors. No. lit. 
By TuIiIPA, 

As the Tulip season is advancing, perhaps the following extracts 
(from Beas Flora, 1676) maybe amusing to some of your curious 
mdeiB who are not acquainted with the work. 

^ The division of Tulips according to Gerrard, Parkinson, GIu- 
and Perrarius, is into three sorts— Pnococes, Medias, and 
SdOlinas early, middle, and late-fiowering Tulips ; whereas there 
etc htottito primary distinct kinds, Pixecoces and Serotinas.” 

' The fiofiowing is the manner of his description of the named 
Tblip fiowem, and of whidi there are lOkiut 179, (viz. Pr«cocei| 
» ; Medkto, 194 ; StoPbriW, 9,) beridea those ho does nOt do. 
Wtibe. I have selected two mdy» bodi of which 1 have. 



:« Semp^^AnglDstHfi., hewtofore. o£ %>]||« 

xKi vtty t>«t wfU.TMii^d apd stripfsd w)ai,,4i^ 
pi^ yellov.^!]^ Ixtapm and tamis dait violet pwpie." ^ 

« l^yal Vt^ or Nonpare, is a better and more cQniteit,,'|i o^p^ 
, d}W iMillaat (idz. Yesta). The colours are caxnajdon, 
aod vbite. When the flower makes well, the bottom is wliitA'.tflHl^ 
tlNUittnis blow." , ,, 

■'** * « por nrloiit ooloun TuIitM moat axcell, ■' “ • ““ 

* And some AoDinonltie do jtloBse as well { > 

Ranunculus in ricliost scarlets shine* . u . 

And Roar’s-car* may with these in beauty joyn ; 

But yet if ask and have wore in my power. 

Next to the Rose give mo tho July flower.” * " 

above few lines arc written ai the close of the articlo oi|^ 
|lf>wers, and it appears that at that period the supply fo;{j^tho 
gnewers were brought from Holland, Flanders, and other of 
the Netherlands. He inserts a list of 360 by name, and saygy^ 
lllultitudos of these (seedlings) are often brought over to Londp^ 
and there sold at mean rates to gardners, who sell them agt^u to^ 
others whci delight iii flowers, commonly for 12 pence a ; 
but most of Uiese merceiuiry fellows about London arc very decfit- 
fui, and whoever trusts is sure to be deceived, us I inysolf h^v(^ 
often been, even by such of them as I liad by many ben^t^ 
obliged.*' i; 

" I have licard but of very few good flowers that have been raised 
of seeds by any in England.” 

■ i i 

The following is from the Compleal Florist (1706) : 

“ Of Sunflowers or Turnsoles, otherwise culled Heliotropes* , 

** Sun-flower is the true name of this plant, of which 1 am now. 
(reeling, and 'tis call'd in Latin Corona Solis, We coll it Turn*- 
sole from an Italian word, which signifles turning itself towaxde 
the sun : and Heliotrope, from Heliotropium, deriv'd from 
which signifies the sun, and from which is in Englisb * h 

cum* : the flower of this plant turning it self always towards iflte 
1 ^, because it being heavy, and its stalk heated and softmi'^^tn^ 
tade aejtt the sun, U muat naturally afidiiie (luAnray^ . .if 

.f facMai . * <^.vU5;r^ 



0f Gummros nox 0 U> AOTXoBfi. 

Itie <oir tbe Aiin*4«mni of the great butilioee m caJl 
by tkm rootf^ by aliuiog of the tafts that 
produce dbeae plants^ and of whitb they always have a quantity 
aitiftcieni to store tis. 

This plant being of two sorts, take notice, that the first^sort d 
’est is lAiat which grows extreamly high, and that produces but 
one stalk ; and that the second is that which is lower ; that shoots 
many more stalks, and that are much fuller of branches. 

The first of them is almost laid aside at present ; and if there 
be any in our gardens, it is generally in a by-place, or at the ends 
of some borders ; for they would look very ill planted in borders, 
and would do harm to the flowers that grow near ’em. t * 

In regard to the second, you must by no means plant it in 
Any part of your garden : for if the first grows too high, this spreads 
too %iuch on all sides, and consecpicntly is apt to stifle mstly 
flowers that grow round it. The jdaccs most proper for them, are 
great walks, sot all along with trees : botw'cen which, if we plant 
these 8ini-flowors according to art, and at the distance of at least 
three foot from one another, they will then look vnry gracefully* 

" We may likewise place Vm in the middle of the little knots 
of parterres, but in company with no other flower : supposing 
^ways that in this, as well as in all the oUier works and coniri- 
vimCes relating to gardening, we observe a symmetry, that never 
fails to give pleasure to the sight. 

Sim-flowers arc contenicd in all sorts of earths ; good or bad, 
they know no diflerence ; and when their roots are slit for increase, 
they must be put three inches deep in the earth. 

" When Iho Sun -flowers of the second sort arc grown to a mid- 
dling height, before they have attain'd their full growth wc clip 
with gardning- shears all the branches that grow too much out- 
ward, that shoot too far from tlic main stalk, or that mount too 
high. The discretion of the workman must guide his hand in 
laldiig more or less away, and in giving it the figure that agrees 
beat with it; which is, in a manner, that of a round bush. The 
gardher need not give himself much trouble about the ciiUim of 
thfa plant ; for without his as^tance. Nature alone cahivates it ao 
MI, that it produces its flowers in perfec^on. < ^ 

as I barb said siready, are of two soits; onoof 
yMAi sboDts out a stalk of at least five <sr six loot high, veiy strait 



aXiBiimias mou 0£i> Arnmm. ^ 

and without brniches ; whose leaves os laige «ir those 

of the Vin^ notch'd in their edges; a little 'pointed at Ihoir :ei|d> 
andmigh to the feeling. i * . ^ 

** At the top of this stalk grows a beamy flower^ whose disjii^iB 
comftoS'd ofsereml ranks of yellow leaves plac'd in the shape of a 
crown, in the midst oC which are several other ranks of leaves snp- 
porle^on embryo's, divided one from another by leaves folded up 
like a gutter, and contain'd in a scaly cup. These embryo's eome 
in time to be oblong seeds, shut up in seod-ves-sels apart from one 
another." 

. . The following is tlic fabulous account given by the ancient 
heathens as to the origin of this plant. We have most abundant 
cause for gratitude that we are favoured with the Holy Scriptures, 
which give u.s tlie coirect account of the Being who created tdl 
things, and the design therein. j 

" I jnu.st now relate the love of an unfortunate virgin, whost* 
heart was so wounded with that passion, that <leath was the only 
remedy could cure her. Her name was Clytia, and she was iaileii 
so desperately in love with the Sun, tlmt she could not he one 
moment without seeing him. The Sun, who in th(»sc days went 
by the name of Pha^biis, was a Itaiidsoine young man, and of, a 
charming mien and behaviour ; but he Imd little regaid to the 
passion of lii« damsel. She ciujuird every where, whither slu* 
might go to s<'c liini oftiiest ; miJ hearing at length that tlic Isle 
of Rhodes was the place he most frequented, slic resolv’d to go 
thither. But alas ! scarce was site arriv’d in Kliodes, when she 
heard that Pherbus was in love with another. To wliat uniieard-of 
grief did she then abandon herself, especial I v when she was too 
fully convinc’d of that intrigue, by being au cye-wiLiicss of Uic 
shower of gold that he caus'd it to rain dowjj, and of the roses that 
were seen to blow llie day of the birth of Uhodia, who was die 
fntit of U)at amour. She wept, and bemoan Vi her condition, to try 
if PhoDbus would have any regard for her : but perceiving that all 
was to little purpose, she could no longer re.sist the ill Uiut oppress’d 
her, but afflicted herself to that degree, that her grief brought her 
to the grave. Then Pheebus was touch'd with coiopassiotv-urid in 
token of his concern for her, chang’d her into a dow'er> which4><^ 
commiiiided should be call’d Sun*doirer, in acknowiedsnent of 
the love Clytia bore him/' . . , 



PART II. 


REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 

.• /' 

Th$ landscape Gardener ; compruing the History and PriumpUe 
cf Tasteful Horticulture. By J. Dennis, B.C.L., 
b^iidary of the Collegiate Church of Exeter Castle, and 
Author of “ The Key to the Regalia.” " Arcbitectnra Sacta,*’ 
&c. &c> 8vo. I/iiidtin, 183d. 

The tverk contains somo doscriptivo remarks on a fow Country Seats, and 
intoteslfng observations on l.unilscapo Gardening. A Map of the newly laid 
out Gardens at Buckingham Palace, and two Views, taken in the Groonda, 
and a Muj) of St James s l*ark, with a piece of Water, Island, &>c. are eon* 
tained in the work, all executed in a superior manner. The following 
extract is taken from the Author's remarks on Uio dUigbutlon of Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Ac. Ac. 

*Uf yows bo plitiiif'd in proximity to a mansion, for tho sake of valuable 
shelter from bUmk wiudh, ilioy ^«llould not as^tuinc a promimmt position, bat 
should bo iulerspeised with groups of Weymouth piiio or bay, and bo faced 
with laurclH of Jii\uriaiU growth. By such contrast, the gloom of their 
dingy leaf is relieved with sivid and glossy green ; or, if tho conirut appear 
too strung, it may bo inellowod bji blending Portugal laund in an iutor* 
medisjlie position, lii slmrt, the lecuinmendutiou cannot be too fret^uenUy 
roitoiiated, to substitute a btudicil asM>rtment of tints for tasteless indiscri- 
minate admixture, l.et but tlie pictorial artist U* permitted, or tiic amateur 
condescend, to transfer bis principles of taste, the one from bis easel, the 
other from his gallery, to occasiouHl mpt*nutondenco of English landscape- 
gardening, and ho would coutnbuto to tUo production of a living vugotattvo 
picture, constituting incalculablo iuipiotunient in suJe. and coinmanding 
inevitable commioidation fnait the spectator of cuUiAated tasto. Nay, 
pleasure-grounds tli us constructed would oxcite unhcr^al admiration, and 
impart universal gruiibcution. Pictunurtpie etlect, copying and hannonialng 
with natural R(*euer\, olidts pleasurablo omolious, v\eii in such as * know 
not why, and care nut wlierofore.* But, for accomplisluuent of such an ini, 
portant dfsideraiutu^ si iciico must bo suffered to lu'quiro uiilimiU'dconfideiieo, 
in exercise of control; while pn^fiidico roust coaso to plead for senseless 
* ousiom, mure honoured in the breach than in the observance.* An in- 
dividual pniprietor, or a public assov'iation, uiigbt rust assured of the autici- 
pakimi of a result decidedly warrouting the expurimunt. 

refamptiou of tho 'topic of evergreen trt*os, for formation of a fore- 
gnwnd, it may strongly be recommended, while eoUocting imreniiiul foliage 
of every spoeios, to pumiii ea<-h variety of the beautiful ili*x to predominate. 
Sinida or eowbinod, from elegance of shape, delicacy of leaf, and duration 
of nHHUhug, tho ilex cunstitutos an emhellishmeut almost unparalleled, yet 
too flroquanUy neglected. Of faster growth than the deciduous oak, U altaius 
expanMon eoittpotent to the gratifica^on of the planter's eye, with not leaa 
certainty, in the ordinary calculation of life's duration, than to pleaM and 
piWftt posterity. It should, then, on various accoimts, ahouml in the 
prtttlittiity of a doporated tnanaian, blended with masses of bay, boekod by 
eypMb yew, and i^naster, ainl faced with laurel, laarestions, Porciigellattl«I« 

ll^rwb jpftdliyieagiMdMttiMb With etiMg 



HlVlEWS ANH SXtBACTS. 


** la ftinilar rolalire Bltaation, bat In prominent adteaoe Arom tree* and 
unbloMomed shrobs, Howering erei^reena should inraiiubly rank., Defying 
‘ the icy fitag and churlish folding of Hie winter's wind/ the gay,^ cheering, 
precocious lauresdnus anticipates the fingering arriTal of an English spring. 
Tenacious of florage and i>enn^cntly retentive of foliated decoration, it Is 
(•ntifled to namericai pr^ominance over every blossoming shrub. By 
seasonable intervention and dowering profusion, it compensates for temporary 
diminution of ornament, in other component ingredients of a shrubbery, 
thus transferring to nipping winter's gloom the exhilarating semblance of 
summer's embeUishment. rroductive of such interesting impression iu 
pleoliing the eye, it certainly merits conspicuousness hy prominent position. 

^Tho arimtns is a shrub peculiarly elegant and eligdi’i^^* Brom perennial 
decoration, rapid growth, and superior beauty iu shape and tint of leaf, from 
delicate blossom, and glowing berry. If suffered to remain impnined, by 
galhlng height, it becomes hollow and leafless beneath, retaining, like Other 
evernaens, only two years' leaves, except about tnidsuminer, when the third 
yearns are annexed, some weeks previous to the decay of the first. If not 
surrounded by evergreens more stunted in growth, for concealment of its 
lower leafiess branches, it should biennially 1>6 deprived of a few long shoots, 
fir application of the pruning knifo, the shears being calculated to render a 
shrub hideously eabbage<poled. Any shrub judiciously pruned will retain 
resemblance of its natural form. Artificial treatment should bo stndicmsly 
disguised, and interposition of control bo invariably concealed. 

** The phillyrca presents striking contrast to the gay or gaudy display of 
fiowering slirubs, being characterised by singular chasteni^ss and unobtru- 
sive simplicity. It is of intermediate tint, diminutivo leaf, and moderate 
growth ; consequently is precisely adapted to an advanced position. It will 
there present a striking contrast to the imposing glare of variegated shrtibs, 
whether holly, aucuba, or others of similtur class. Here, too, that lowly, yet 
cheering, harbinger of spring, the mezorcon, should rank, interspersed with 
contemporaneous masses of hepatiea, snowdrop, crocus, red daisy, and other 
vernal flowers, protected by a wicker fence. The cypriiss is adapteni, by its 
taper form and elevation, to relieve a structure. The pyrocantlia, pome- 
granate, trumpet-pomegranate, whito jessamine, but, paramount to all, the 
elegant tamarisk, supply ornamental covering to a wall. In a sheltered 
nook, even these may bo surpassed by the beautiful si ngh? blossomed myrtle. 
From mihlness of climate, it abounds in Devonshire, perhaps in no instance 
so luxuriantly as in a garden of Mr. Neck's, curalo of King’s Kerswe11,whero 
it acquires considerable size dotacbetl from a wall, as well os height when 
attached. Tiie front of a house at Bishop ’s-Tnington has long been covered 
to the top by myrtles of forty years’ growth, protcclrsd from the easterly wind 
by A wing, and from the westerly by an equal defence, with the advantage 
of a loutheni aspect” 


J%e Florist Cultivator, or Plain Directians for the Management 
of ike Principal Florist Flowers, Shrubs, l$c. adapted to 
the Flower-Garden, Shrubbery, and Greenhouse; with Select 
Lists of the finest Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tulips, Dahlias, Heartsease, ^c. 

7%e whole arranged on a plan different from any work 
kitharto published. By Thomas Willats, Esq.^, Amateur 
Cultivator. London : Janies Ridgway and Sons, 

pp, 360. > 

We give tile following extract to owe reatot as a tpecimen of tW ppdkg 
wl|l]^ not perfoetto iueli; conti^s some usefitl iireedomMib‘ 

dpseriptiong, which doubOets viU he Sofiptoved upon ia4hlttrweditlottiivi*r ’ 



3»TIffW< XXTlUOtS. 

Ai»iMSif39^WHUkrfsi$*tt9»ed*^^ 

' Xlf^ ■ '-V . 

flMf ^.^mii«lel|)kU Deipirfrit. « ' ' 

i« a variety o^^bat doep^blae spedes now so ODamioti 
an ornament oi our gardens. 

A native of North Amoricay and perpetuates itself by seeds, without. vary' 
iiyf. It dowers in June. 

41J8L Ex)riiosPER2&uM eaubescens . — Blushing Lapkospermum* ‘ 

Ctas« 14th.->Di(l]riisinia Angioapertnls. 

. Tilia very handsome climber is a native of Mexico. 

It grows most luxuriantly during tho summer, trained to awall or trdXIage ; 
hOI requires to 1 h} protected during winter, that the woody Stems may be pre- 
served from tbo frost, to push forth now flowering branches the succeedUig 
w^r. It inereastfs so readily by cuttings, that it will soon be generally 
hnown. It blows in August. 


49i), Kosa Hug a. — The Ruga Rose, 

Class teth.—leosandria Folyxyeia. 

This beautiful variety, as a garden plant, is one of the most valuidtle tliat 
we are acquainted with. It will sometimes grow iO nr 13 feet in the year, 
aiul iherefont well adapted to s<‘mmhUng over old pales, or to covering any 
other place in ivhicli a wildness of appearanco is desirable. It is full as 
fhtgraut as the sweut- scented Chinese Rose, in colour deeper, especially before 
being fully expanded. It is readily increased by cuttings. 

<'100. Lhasa AsrnROHiAepoi.fA . — Ambruum kaved Loa$a. 

Class 13th.— Poly and na Monocyttia. 

This is n very bonutiful new Annual, It was placetl on the sontli side of a 
yaw hedge in the garden of the Horticultural Sociotv, where it grew vigo- 
rously, attaining a height of about 2 feet and a half, flowering fVom July to 
September, and pr«Klu<’ing seed freely. 

It perished at the first approach of frost. 

501. Skbi'M CKPMA.^Panicled Slonecrop, 

Class intb.— Recandria Pentagynia. 

li is an Annual, and well adapted to ornamental rock- work. It also grows 
ytell In the common border. 

-It Is a native of Ibo South of Kuropc, and may be seen in the garden of 
the Horticultural isiocicty. 

502, Caloi ijokti s ykni-stvs.- Spotted Calochorlus, 

Class Uth.— llrxandria Slonogynia. 

A roiiiarkablo and beautiful bulbous plant, which flowers in .luno; at 
which season it gives a new feature to the dower garden ; it is cultivated with- 
out didiculty. The bulb should be kept dry till Christmas, and tium planted 
in a put and placed in the givenhoiise, whence it may be placed in the border 
till frosts ap]>uar. Itsui'ccsds well in cither loam and sand, or common 
garden mould. It should be planted in the border the latter end of May, 

' A.O. 


List month we noticed Uie Hotoaul’s Girids,” we now give a speci- 
msn. of this iutcrusUng work. AnoUicr on the Geographical distribution of 
BiitiiAi Plante, wo are iufonued, is forthcoming. The present volume in- 
elndm UH the counties of Knghind and AVales. 

X. MIDDLESEX AKD LONDON. 

I^oifihsg Mvetral plants rocordetl by writers as growing ** near Irondon,** T 
haye |i4'lc>d tbem to the Middlosox list, although not expressly mentsonod to 
mw within the county, itomc few stations, particularly along the Thames- 
^ oontinned in' this county from the itefontri’s Gmdn, althotigh ap- 
jjHfiiig to he aottteUj lit Surrey. * Whctlier any others have ^en remred to 
cMinnty I am not awarei but having usually lived reoM^ imm 
1 am nett well acquainted with the vicinity. It may he al^|«ahd 
fm li^y of ^ plKDta ibiitterly BmaA near LondoD, m humM itt the 



utm ck ibiiMB tuxen. 


OMi Uws bMa ernaicAied from ih» tmidgkied 9t$lkm 

iag and aiterationa. A fVora Mrtrt^liianaf to exldliU the aat m t Mitiijr 

of the 60011117 xoiind Lancloa, vroold 1»6 a valitilble addition to oar lanat ioraa. 

Bm tiio not the ZihTmf,mmt giro the malerlala far dvaatinf 

up anoh. 

*AtttfMOKl5 apcHtiirtit. Xt-ar Hanw ou the Hill. IS. G. 

Mvoan&na mtatmax. Meadoirs behind the chapel, and iii a lana ibat Jfises 
from Coivenhagen House to Kentish Town; Mary-le-Bone ; 
TaUngton; Faddiogtou; Puucras; Kdmonton. J7. 6'. 

KKSVscvLV*parvifhrw. Hackney, Kentish Town, andfsovoral plaoea about 
London.* IS. (1, 

fXv&stft aufumnaiis. Among the corn at Acton; ii'e<j[uent about London. 
2S.G. 

tHKi.tE 0 Oiius viridis. Near Ifareiield. liny. PL Down Bam HHf, noiHr 
nan'oa* ; in a snixUl WiUHl near Finchley. JI, G. 

*CaMBLiNA miiva. Uoad side at .Stoke Newington; Highgate; Trie of 
Dogs. a. G. 

€bciiT.EARiA anfflica. lale of Jbigs. IS. G. 

Teskdalia nudieaulm. Near Hampton ('uurt, and other places ahottt Lon* 
don. is. G. 

D'ektkv.ik bvlbi/em. In the Old Park Wood, 'near Horofield, abntidaatlj. 
Eng. El. 

*DRAnA inuralis. About Fhelsea,’ probably from gardens. ISr.Ft. 

Cardamine amara. Itiver-sidc at Ilarctield, and about Uxbridge, plotUi> 
fully; banka of the Thames botweeti Kew and Mortlake; at 
Chelsea ; Isle of Dogs. IS. G* 

f impaiiens. “ Thames-side, near the llotanlc Garden, Chelsea. 

Martgn. There cun be little doubt but the following species (C. 
ainam) was intended.” IS. O’. 

Nasti rtii’m sglvesirc. Tothill I''ieUls, ami other low* watery situations In 
the ricinity of the Thames. Eng. El. 

•SisvMBRirsi /rio. Waltham (»reen. (BIr. W. Pamplin.) IP. Ckriitg,tp, 
I found this plant hy the dhvetion of tho Ucv. G. K, Smith, which 
has xilmost totally disappettrod of late about Chelsea, Ac. It grows 
by some new houses in a hme near Waltham Groen Chureh, near 
Fulham. W. Pamplin^ mss. About Chelsea, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood of Lond(m ; w alls >it Unnnpton ; about Haggerstone ; on 
a bank opposite ISLioredilch Workhouse, Ac. JS. G. 


XKW on RARK I’LAXTS 

Avriicu V. »; ji\\R NJiTK KD siNcr. orR i *.w. 


1. Ahlrameria aurarUiaca, Graiigo-tlowored. i fSut. Ueg. 1834.) A tery 
handsome tioweiing species. The flower .stems grow about three feet high, 
producing heads of nnmerou.H flower.'?. 'The flowers are of an orange colour 
spotted with dark. The plant deserves a place in every flower garaett. It 
may hv procured of most of the Nursejyraen and Florists. It will require a 
slight protection from tho severities of winUrr, by niulehing over the roota, 
orxmvering with a hand-glass, Ac. Class, Hexandria; order, BfottogynSa, 
Natural o^er, Amaryilidarom. Alstrtemeria, from Baron AtermjnEEft. 

fi. Andtuta verdedor, Changeable flowcrcxl Alkanet. {Bot. 

11m plant Ss a hard annual, a native of the Caucasian Alps, 

aRcms Botroia, which in tlmir early efage are of a rosy.red eownr, 

fnllp aaitpiuiM change tea bright blue with a yeUav 

nmmefovm raya of a whiliih yellow ecdoinv Bach flower is flkdirt lligRgiMi 

VOL. IV. N 



PART III 


MISCELLANEOUS INTLl LICENCE, 


tirj Rirs 


Oft A 0t7HDftS]> KiN 1»4 01 Till BFSl l)AniU9— I uo %eiv much 

pla«Md with the ample liHtb of Dililias fontainful in tho Cabmcl, and ki 
nodea that the /bmi and colour ul (In /hmn m on do ularly. I 
about twenty aurttf, bo urn a )u\cuilt ^lowoi T hau plenty < i gar 
den ground, and am dt wr JUb < i puuli iMiig about oin huudiod of the beat 
■how hisida. Where t>o muii> go id kuuU mu idxtrtibcd, 1 um at a lean 
vidoh to fix upon f shall, thrrtiotc, ho obliged li iho ( ondiictoi of tlu* 
Caianti wiU gfte mo a holc< tioii oi aloat iiilv e i ot the host exhibited 

Uat yeai, to which 1 might a<U tlu umaind r out ot mw kinds conung out 
thii Moaon for tno hist tiiiu Ltaaici s. 

l^tcamye, Cumlnrhm Manh \th, 1 8 lb 


Wo did not Sio tloaii d all th nin 1 iilsii w ofliitl foi sale but tho u 
wo did SCO we lid seiu th ]iu s nsl e I W e, tlu i cion , think it riH 
aonablo to (oucltieh, that th « tl i tie t j i ip ntionato incut \Nei 
annex a Iiat ot ah nl si\t>, whith \ saw, and c t h of which di selves 
a place 111 oseiv seU t eolh tioii Out ( oricspinelent uu^ luJy on 
them aa the tlion fust i eto )i n i h nitnihci iiiiv bo iniicisid to 
one handled b} seilceting th I t ] t e 1 <iies m tho lists now ndver 
tiiod, and whuh aie n it in i u lollowiiig si\iv -Oosni c lOii 


Aeme (Harriss) 

Aimllo (Wielnall s> 

Aipiufc ( 8inimonds s ) 

Beaut) ot Ttflnil j Ihowi i 

1 — looting (Ui Hiss II I 

— Cambrulgi (lio i',i 

Biide (Harehiigs) 

— ot ^bjeiov (P 111 V s) 
f'aiiopv (’Hamss) 

< oeio Nulh (Potlue »rv s') 

C one^uoror ( Harris > 
iotintesa of Sheffithl < M n e h 
t rtte*non ( Dougl is ) 
l>ruailIa<>\ollss) 

Duchesa ut Sutherland 
KIshoiton Rival (S jiulil i 
Cjllor) (Pouglnj»*i) 

Graiita ( Widnall s') 
ffodloiglt Champion vtoihii^ 
Hon Mr* Harris (Sepiit I > 
Immitahie (Httiris s> 

Imwtch Btvtut) 

King of the hainos i ib o\\ n > 
King of the> Purplet t R ( d 
Pourpro) (HiiriHem*) 

Lady Fordwich (Douglas ) 

— Geovffiauaf Hamaon s> 

Laseo1l«e(HatmN) 

ot tboU&et Wells «} 

Loid LjnMbwm (Focayth^) 
lOMii, S8&I ( Wheeary •) 


I < I i lla’h i y^ heeler s) 

M ill h) me *s ( \V h( del s ) 
NMiepoUtiU i\ifcctiuti ( 1 Iphuio 
I m s> 

M to))ohtin 1 ilae (i Iphinstoiu s) 
\l I’ud hi ( P itlu 4 ir) s) 

^\ irtlev \ Harrisons) 

'His HilKntsun ((iiiliiig s> 

N ijiol n( Smith-*) 

Sue I is{HirriS'i) 

N \i k Kivnl ("M inidl s> 

< M)) e li uMss> 

(Hi ll (Wihiihs) 

Pen an MSihn ) 

P 1 1 IS rle e tu ( Hmi-Kni s) 
i Iv I ill umo ( 1 Iphinstone a ) 

Ihirple Pe 1 tl ction { Se^uthb b > 

( )ue n I li/alH th ( Brown a ) 
ihvni Kin,* (Brewer *,) 
h vni \eh liu le (Browns') 
si \\ (itei s,t tt t. Harrisem ) 
s Iw ei hI Kin^ 

— ()tiee n 
Sj I in^*ie Id Hi V ll ( ( \ no a > 
*'ulphiin>i tdogins (Jones a) 

Stan lanl ( Hells v) 

Sir Kobe 1 1 IVed ( Lockhart a) 
Inumplianl (Levick*s> 

W arminkter RiTd ( H hederV) 
k eliow IVrfection < llatrisb) 
(bteaub) 
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On k List of Carnations. — An original subscriber vould be porticulariv 
ubligsd if ISNOYATOR Will take the trouble of furwatdiiig a list of superior 
kinds of C«rnatioris» Pinks, &c., similar to the one inserted by him in the 
last March Number of the Fionculiural Cabinet, 

Jiatfswater, 21«< January y 1830. 

On Stocks for Budding Roses vroM. — I am much intci'estcd in the 
Article on Standard Roses. Can your correspontlcm, in bis future papers, 
devise any plan whereby persons — who, like myself, can procure, and Jiud 
room to plant, a very large number of stocks — euu bo supplied at a small 
expense with buds of ohoieu Roses i I have already worked all the sorts 
that 1 can get near me. This operation is a great pleasure to very many, 
whose means, like my own, will not permit them to incur much expense. 
Would any of the Rose-growers t^ike back a curtain number of standards, 
after one year’s growth, in return for biidsf 

February 183<i. Ca. X, ' 

On Heating nv Steam. — I h.ive taken your welcome little monihiy 
visitor, the Cabinet, from its rommenceiiient ; uiitl in reading over the Kssay 
un Flowers, communicated by (JruEi.Mr'i, and in«>(‘rted in the Number A)V 
.Tune, 1834, 1 find it stated i>y the Kssavist tbnl he niiuiagos very well witb' 
out cither greenbouso or eonservatoiy, end yet bo ))romutes the growth of 
his fluw'cra in the early part of llte year by .sl«‘ani warinili. 1 shall feel eat- 
tremoly obliged by’ being informed, thniugh tUc medium of your invaluable 
nnsceliany, the method lio adopts to d«i it. '!'• Jones. 

Caerphilly, Feb, \f»lh, 183<». 


UK MARKS. 

Prize Daitlias of 1835. — The following list of Dahlias contains the 
names of lifty sorts, with the number of prizes which they obtained at tho 
exhibitions in 1835. They went of course considered good ilowers, having 
been shown in most instances against iuimonso varieties. There were, how- 
ever, a few other very superior newer kinds, which had not got Into tho 
hands of many growers, who did nut, (ui tliut account, obtain an etiualmuiii 
her of prizes with those inserted here. 'I’lio adwrlisod lists of this suason 
contain such, and their imwits may he prcflv accurately ascertained by tho 
respective prioe.s at which they an* oiV*'red. 

ThefujHtKS ojiposih- fttvh hni I dnintv tin numhrr of prizes, 

Spriugneld Rival (Lyne’s) if'l Village ^l.j:d ( Pothoeary’s) 


(Icdo NuUi (Pothecary’b) 

Perfection ( Widnall'-*) 2 j 

lion. Mr». Hams t S(]uibbV ) *20 

J‘» 


Lilac Perfection ( iiurdiiur's } 
Polvpheiiius ( KlpliMi>»tone’>* ) . 

Ariel 

Miss Wort ley 

(jJrautii ( Widnall''- ) 

.Met rop'jlitaii l*erfuctio»i 

Mrs. Wilkinson 

Criterion (DougiaVsi) 

Kiivj of the Whites 

Duchets of Bueclough ( Cunnaek’s ) 17 

Clio (Paul’s) J(i 

Queen of Dahlias jfl 


17 


.ady Fordwii'Ji. 

Lord LimtikioI ).’> 

Mt'tro[)oiitio ll!u.sb J5 

Mrh. (^eneial (irosvetior i.'> 

r.nchantrc'.* ( Priestley's) 14 

lucoinpnru'ide ( Leviek’s) 14 

.bison (Widnall’s) 14 

.Metropolitan Latypsu 13 

( /fhello < Widiiall's ) 13 

i-uiperor ( WiiJuall liJ 

.'^ir Uoijftt Peel 12 

Lady Grenville 12 

R MUty of ('iimlierwell 12 

Orplicu-. (hrowix'n) 12 

Polyphonius f Wells'*.) 12 

' Vin>*.a (M’heclor’s) 12 

12 


Picta Fonnosiv'iima l(» 

iJosdemoua < Brown's ) H> . Countess of Cork. 

Beauty of Cambridge f Brewer's)... 13! Countc*fu. of Krroi, in 

Apollo (WidnallN) in I Fisherlon Rival 12 

Nevrick. Rival (ManleU's) IG i Rival King (Brewer «) ............... 12 

Perronia( Salter's) 15 | Glory (Douglw’s) 12 

PrinoDof Onmge (M’idnall's) loj MetropoUtau £ril]|Kbf 12 

K: !l 






dJUSP" 
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A l4»T (09 «HII» Ildrif^T-FRyceo Paklia» 0Frj»KD VOR 18^ 

-^Tbe Fftiifttljit to ve^ cxtentivc^^ It x8qii!iM«>jgirMt«<^^ 

of to ROlico ftliVlio J^indii iu the li»ts advertised. ; ^ 

more easjr for the feeders of the Cabinet, I have arranged a liet -of thow 
kindvirbfdi aretfolf'od'ered at7£. (U. p.'r plant, and upvanU. There die 
many eploj^id at loiter pri an, but those I give below are the heweet 
sorts, plants of ibkb I shall havi, lo dispose of in May. 

C. W. HABSI90N* 

March lith, 183^1. 


. ^ 4t2U» per JPIant. 

Acme (Hetris's) white, criioisoii la^r a 
Beatoty of Westbrook, cboculate, . ato 
tlpt>ea 

LAdy Knox (Harrtii’s) whito» n. i.i 
tipped 

Picta I'ericfctat crirnmn red, no.u'.y 
black etlgo 

M ]6«. per Plant, 
f/onotteror of Suskox, canoitKi 
PuUliCKda (Penny’s) whHo, orhavni 
shaded 

At 10.1. (k/. jur Phnt. 

Alpine 5lh«)hcrdm, wliitts imr, ; * ' {io{> 
Auelaide (tlrowu’s) whit.’, j tr h.-. isi 
Ai*clibi«htip of Iluhlin ( - » v* 
lioauty <if York, crimson, v. w ; »t 
of Tooling, roai', vh : • . , • - 

of HanimcRimUh, puipi ' ‘O 

tip 

of Cmionlmry, .••cnrh’i 

— of lkitn*m*u, rose, yoli«v,. s’ ■ •. 

— of Sussex, white, pm pie :.p 

of Ilat'u, purple 

Burgundy, dark inarooii 
L'-ountfess-of Shetfiold (ManteU n > •. 


purple 


tip 

JU' 


of fttoriey, rose, crimson a rl 
- of Tuukorville, white, pu 

. of Poml>rokc, white, crinu 


Conqueriw King «f Yellows ( Pugi* ' 
Crimson Triumphant, velvet ci -m^uu 
Clam ( Seaman’s) white 
Champion ( WelU’s) rose ami v lute 
aattdianft < IMtto) white, nwe edge t 

Dosdomona t^Bartlut's) wluW* purplo 

Dr. Halley, dark 

Kxoidia (Elphiustone s) fine y 'Mow j 

Emperor (Dennis's yellow, purple c h e ■ 
Flsherton, Kioc, whito, crin.Nrn ed.y^* 
Golly Knight (Taylor’s) crims >n ! 

OonortU IHcton, orange, spt>itci 
nighlUideri yeilow, crimson c.*ge 
Harlaatlhi* white, purple spoU. 

Uadl«iti^h€hanH>i<Mh.f*dkw ' 

datk^m 

hM t^bnrit (ikNftyth's) «Q«kt 
UNnliMlM8ni«»9te 


Af lOs. tw/. Plant, 

Mk-» Mitford, white, pink tip 
Maria Lcmi.ia (Br(;wer's) [»&k» whito 
ccntri’ 

Miss WiImiu, nhitu, lake edge 
Alis> \Var4l, white, pink edge 
. Mr- iH. Kcmhlc, French white and pink 
i ihiifoltl, white, pure tipped 

‘ Uii.slu lilac tip 

I Madami' \ i stris canary, purple tip 
j Aliramht ( C'tiriimck’i*) yoliow 
' N'rip’ihM-u ( Smith s) puce 
; ?;rW t Mairis’x) white, dark tip 
1 Fovh cfiMii { Squibh's) rosy violet 
) Wlnto ( Mittoii’s) 

I FtH’;-;.' Perfe' tiou ( Stjuibb’s) 

I Frill.-, NS whiti? 

, nuneiM ( Kington’s) white, liluc tip 

.me, Ml of the Fairies, yellow, soarleUMign 
iM. >’ Inooiiijuirahlo (.Soottsl 
! M.iudiui ( NVeiUsl priinrosu 
.vdier (.MitcheH's) blush 
'•'1 .tr.diUH of Poland, yullow 
.rrprNs Poi\q»houius, primrose and 
r.irple 

.0 niphant <.IcflVe\V) purple 
Ic’rn, ro>j lilac 
icr Vr iti‘h, hall’, crimson rtripo 
le i'l rfeiuiim ( \N ihnerV ) 

^ niin'>t'’r Uiva!, Iighl purple 
. -vv Perfection (Stunes's) 

,tt 7s. if'l. fur Plant. 

\ ' 1 ih-ivn, rose 
'.M l'criVvt,i ( Mttchcir.s) white 
e. Searle, white, piuk tip 
\) -1 d. King, ilurk 
' 1 * cMiU'. puce 
1.,.,'Una, while, lilac edge 
el Uoal, yeiloiv 
t‘-'. vragie, orange 
I';. I • lio.avd, purple vXiid pink 
Brig mil* rus'.’s > t riinsuii 
:',r.'u\n'' Star, >cailet 
'k-;uny of IlalsUm 
•hide of Al.ydu.s, whito 
Beauty of Luliingston, purple 

— .* — TefTont, white, pink odue 

Perry ilill, pcatii and ^ite 

Canopy t li.T.rri’s’s) criuK-uii 
Camarino, ydlow, crimson tip 
Cassuiuira, fine Ted 
Ceivs, yellow 

Culosms (Brown's) crimioa 
Coaqneror (Barriak) seariet I 
<.>cl^ (Ilardiog's) bronze aoifellBvr 
; Cmtxyt ittlpbur, purple edge 
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m»H pwple 

^4lysUt»,toBeiiig^ 
i^.ttrlilbson 

liiB<?bbl>ettf y^low 

EttelHi«M^(£^'«) an^ P«n*^e 
MS».rn?):itm,n«.odse 

Flora ^We11s*B) blu'-h, crimson spots 
Forest. Bosut^^ orAnj^c and r«d 
ForoAter, bronze, lilac iuid yellow 
Fanny Kemble I 

Flora, white and lilac i 

Foundling of St. Leonard's, primrose 
and brawn ; 

Fairy Queen (Harrison's) white ^ 

Grandis (.^farshatrs) crimson 
Gloi’lo«;i. ^'standish’s) rosy lilac ‘ 

Oraau'H, I d»t purple 
Hero iltshire, white and scarlet 
lioppiii ! ''^irl, yellow, red slripes i 

Hero (( 'jireiac.k's ) scarlet i 

Honour.' *u Mre. Hsuris, white, canuin<‘ , 
and purpU* * 

Hector (Well's) rosy critiison 
Inimitable (Harris's ) white, purple ros\ 
odgo ; 

Jackson’s Tlival, yellow > 

King of Duhlisis ( Forster’s ) orange | 

King of Fairies (Brown’s) yellow, ros-' 
edge 

King Othn, rose 

Lady Berosford, chiK’olale, \vliile Up 
Lady Georgiana (Harrison,-) blush wh*t/ 
spoiled with pink 
Laay Brayhrook, yellow tip 
Lady Ann, white, rt>s\ pink 
Lady Jane. Mush lilac 
Lord Os.«nUou, ros\ lilio* 

Lord Durham, dark rose 
LovsMv Ann, piuv. while ed.v*, hi;.;- t 2 ]i 
Lyne's Cream, lippe.l with hlue 
JMarriiiis of Ahionsni, rriri<^‘iii 
]MatchlesH (Whalc‘.’-‘i 4’nm’ »n is. ^ . . 

Mary <M’cn of whiwand . 

purple 

Moxicaiuis dark 
Mijw Moon, white lilac edged 
Miss Bridle, white, pink lae(*<l 
Mutahilis l^rfecda, purple, dark .*lrtpcv 
Miiw Cust, rose | 

Miss Campbell, while, pink sliadcs | 


^f7tia«A|»er JF/onf. 

Mary Penny,, pink 

Mam Antoniati^flb* puik 
Ms nduab«T, ' ^How, rtd adga 
M>'. puiplaniidwiiBm . 

M nno«« (Cormaol^^O browji 

•D *; 

Ne'v Clid.a asier4li>r& ’ piind^, bHiMi 
'-hadd-^' - :■ 

> '* plus ultra, w hite and lilac 

' wick :tival, rosov . ■ , , 

f ‘.'angf, Dennis'*) 

; 'rfeetii a. (W'ilUson's^ light etimton 
1 ludmk crimson, white sl^e ' 

: ..n-*, (MfidnaH’s) light mirple , • 

} ';» pur«i. sutK>rata, por|>le 

to g«nni»ima, orisnson^ icarial 

'tnpui 

Ahoiioin non, rose, Grimson stripes 
.’iitdovn Uival, rasy purple , 
MieeiiotBeantios, wimrase, white edge 
hitvr. r irahRth,( Brown *sj highly pur- 
ple ih 6u\ 

"v: sie 1 ourpre. ('king cf piirples^ fine 
t..‘.rii g aodiilora. Him rod * 

A U'taide, ( C'lark'sJ rosy buflf 
». si rov r, red 
'»r 11. 1 letcher, crimson 
''..tlou’s Ih rfectioii, roso 
- - vt'udiiig, purple 
' li- IMw t I .'•eigdon, puce 
><.r:di ( h'luiy'h), white, with bright 
erini-u n 

> iiilihi. iusrh Bival, rrimsuti 
.■•••ilphdr it piTl’cctn, ( .Si'ott’s) 

- - - clogims, ( JomM'sJl 
hojitn, 'I’oleii pitrplo 
’ ' iimvd a:d ( FIfthinHtone’s), yellew 
5 .l.mi.i, y llmv and rose 
Cnuiia, white, pink odgu 
Vt-nuH i litnielt Hj, white, purple shaded 
Virginia, 'vhite, pink shade 
»*iduinn. cream ami pink 
\ ciiit- 'iJi'iiiiett’s), slate colour 
■ la t ft >]iWtMKrs), whiio, white edge 
'e. ee| c .ir 1 •ewtity ( Pmco’sJ, orange scar- 
let, <!?rk ;tri|H!A 

V» jUirim CoMn-tt ( Fomter’s), scarlet 
)i .Hov.* Perfection (Hanw's), eriinsoit 

ctlge 

Ys^atnianiauum, amber, scarlet edge 


REFEUEM’E TO ill ’riELLISHMEKTS, , 

L Calochorius xphndens, Thu sh v :> .■ .od. This is another handsomr 
flowertag species of Calochortit<«. i ^ > 'bous rooting plant, anatireef 
CalUbmiai and was sent to (he Gar > > / .c f.ondon HorticoUitral iiocietyV 
by the late Mr. Doi glas. Thin, u i. < viuini in contraat with C. veatttUii, 
(see plate in February number;, produuio handsome att^ strilri^tiffiMtk— 
The present species miuires tbu same mutment us C. vep^Uia. 

2, Thvnbtrpia alatanUta. The variety hcreiigored ia iin hybi^P^^ 
tsoA, and we are informed raised betweeu X. ^laia and. XV U k 

most pleasing and beatitifhl dmimritif plant. If is a bqtbew hut 

deea ^naiiy w«U in a gieenhonee doring wtuiMlb w knoved 

plenty of pot room, it will grow lusnuriaui :y and Item pTOfn ibi y * tt 
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CULTURE OF THE miUBLE POMEGRANATE. 


notSiifTering them to become absolutely dry ; for tliongh the plant is so 
tenacious of life as to be able to live fora considerable time, in either 
of tho.se extremes, to succeed creditably both must be avoided. The 
compost we use, consists of equal jiarts of brown strong loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, with a moderate portion of broken pot ; potting is 
regulated by the sea.son of flowering, and may be performed imme- 
diately after the flowers arc gone, when they are potted with balls 
entire ; but when the plants are to be divided, it is better deferred 
until the young oflsets have emitted their rr>ots a few inches, they 
ma^ tlnn be carefully separated from the parent, and potted in pots 
of a .smaller size. We liavc recovered unhealthy plants, by shaking 
them out of the pot, and washing everj' particle of soil from the roots, 
repotting them in the coni])ost aboi^c named. 


AUTUn.K II.— CUl.rURR OF TUF. DOUIM.F. POMEGRANATE, 

I'.V A DEVONIAN. 

OnSFRViNG that the query of **(’. S.*’ in the March number of the 
Cabinet t on the blooming of the I)(»nble I'onu'granate, has not been 
answered, 1 beg to forward this extract from Kvelyn ’s Silva, winch may 
probably be useful to the oiKpiirev. “'riierc are of this glorious shrub 
three sorts, ea.sily (iiough educated under any warm shelter, even to 
(ho raising hedges of them ; nor indeed eflects it so much lieat, as 
plentiful watering. They siipportetl a very'^ severe winter in inv 
garden, Klfill, without any trouble or artifice ; and if they present us 
ibeir blu.shing double flowers for the ]*ains of recissiim and well pru- 
ning, (for they must be deligeiilly pruned of suj>crfluous wood) it is 
recomjU'iicc enough. It is a Perdifolia in winter, and growing abroad, 
requires no extraordinary rich earth, but that the mould bo loosened 
and cased about (be ro<R, and hearty comj>ost apjdied in spring and 
autumn ; thus cultivated, it will rise to a pretty tree, Tis best in- 
creased by layers, a|»proach and iiiarcliing (as they term it,) and is 
said to marry with latircds, tlic damson, ash, almond, mulberry, citrtui, 
too many 1 fear to bold. Hut after all they do best being eased, the 
mould well mixed with rotten bogs-dung, its peculiar delight, and 
kept to a single stem, and treated like other plants in the winter 
slitdler.” There seems, however, to be some couiradiction in the 
quaint writer’s statement, and most assuredly the j)lants do not re- 
quire **the winter- shelter” (at least in the South of Kngland) to in- 
duce them to flower abundantly', but 1 know from experience, that 
they arc capricious bloomers, and very often the whole strength of 
the plant is apparently engaged in the formation of eountic.ss bran- 



* THE DOITBLE.FLOWKRED POMEGRANATE. 

cbes and foliage. I have a double red poincgranute many feet high, 
trained against the from of iny hoiist», which for years never }>roduced 
a single blossom ; to induce it to flower, I removed all the soil around 
it, and filled the pit with a rich compost, but this plan was not suc- 
cessful, as for two seasons a solitary blossom only w:is produced. I 
was then recommended by a nurseryman to have some of the princi- 
pal roots cut through, to check the luxuriant growth of the plant, 
which, early in the ensiling spring, was done ; this plan succeeded 
perfectly, and towards the end of the summer, numerous blushing 
double flowers were produced — and the tree has ever since bloomed 
annually. I do not however, recommend this plan to “ C\ S.,” those 
plants are probably too \oung io blossom, whereas mine is upwards of 
thirty years old ; notwiilislaiiding, eompmalively small pinnegraiiaie 
trees often flower abuiidaiitlyi and I have seen one not above five or 
six feel in height, which had filly blossoms oj>en at one lime, — the 
soil in which it was growing was a heavy loam, — almost clay, which 
kind of earth suits the pomegranate hetli r than any other. 1 agree 
with Evelyn in considering this a ** glorious •^hnd),” and its hrilliam 
flowers arc assuredly a suflioieiit reconipenee, for any trouble we may 
take witli it. Does ‘‘ S.” know the yellow variety i’ it is worth 

having, as its blossoms are similar in size and shape to the red, hut 
of a delicate sulphur colour ; there is also a while variety, hut 1 am 
not tictpiainted with it. I hope my hints ma} he useful to ** Ck S.,“ 
though, being only an amateur, 1 euiinot give that information, which 
a scientific gardener is ca])abie of imparling. 


Article lit.— ON THK MANAC.’EMKNT OF Till. DOlJlilJ': FI.OWT.ItKI) 
POMliCiUANA’n:, PtNH A ( .’RAN Al l M Ml l.TIlU.FX. 

Jiif jMr, Dari'l U /«//«•, (juvilnter^ mJtrsfcr, 

The Pomegranate is an old inhabitant of oiir g ardens, but it seems to 
have been known to the Africans for many ages before it came into 
our pf)s.session ; it is meiilioned in holy writ, a^ being iti the posses- 
sion of the Kgy|}tians more than IlOOO wars ago; it is a na- 
tive of the South of Eurojie and North of Africa. Dr. Sibllmrj), in- 
forms us, that it is found jdentiful in (i recce, both in a wild and 
cultivated slate ; it was introduced into this couiitiy about the yem 
1548. The double flowering kind is much more estes nied than tlie 
other in tliis country, for the sake of large fijie rhiuble flowers, 
which are of a most beautiful scarlet colour ; and if the trees arc well 
managed, and siniplied with due nonribhment, they will continue to 
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produce flowers from four or five months successively, uliicli rentiers 
it one of the most valuuhle flowering trees; tliis sort may he ren- 
dered more productive of flowers, by graOirig it upon stocks of the 
single kind, which check the hixnriaiicy of tlie trees, and cause them 
to produce flowers upon almost every shoot. There have been va- 
rious ways recommended to manage the ])omegranate, so as to make 
it flower freely, and forty years experience bas taught me what I 
conceive to be the most snccessfiil method. I do all my jiruning in 
the summer season, training the branches at a regular distance, of 
about four inches apart, in the same way as I train a plum tree ; to- 
wards the latter end of June f look over the trees, and remove all the 
shoots tliat art* running to wood, at which time they are young and 
tender, and are easily removed witliout the assistance of a knife. Care 
must he taken to leave all blossom shoots and s|uirs, these are easily 
distinguished from wcjod shoots; this I do about three times during 
sumtner, and by (his treat ment the tree eontinues to flowt*r four or 
live mouths, making a very grand appearance, and repaying hy its 
beauty for every care a gardener can bestow. 

P. S. Tin* knife slioiild never he used about tliesr trees in winter, 
exc(‘]U to removt! decayed branches, &c. 'J'hey arc easily propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings. J’o uecompli*«*)i the first : in March, se- 
lect s<»mt^ of the young brauebes for (be purpose, give a little slit at 
a bud uiulevuealb, they ^\i]l easily strike root without slitting, and 1 
consider that method to be the safest ; lay them in the usual way, water 
them occasionally during the summ<*r, ami by the following autumn 
they w'ill be well rooted so that tb«*y may be lakt'ii off and removed 
to any warm situation, to gain strength, befon* they arc planted 
wliere they are to r<*main. 

Cutihnjs . — If cuttings are required in June, take some young tops 
<^f branches, select a warm ]>lace in the garden, ]>lace them under a 
hand-glass, shade them in hot \v<*aiber, and by autumn they will 
have taken root. 

ARI'ICLK IV.— KKMARKS ON STOVK PLANTS, 
nv lur. ACTiioH OF xiii: pomf.stic gaudkners* mancal 

Til EUR arc .some plants which, doublV»ss, re<|uire what may he tenned 
a lively heat during winter, (f»0 to t»5 degrees) but tliere is a giK)d 
deal of error and mjsconccption abroad upon this subject, and many 
pt'vsons deny themselves the enjoyment of much exquisite beauty, 
by admilliug the beliol that all stove plants are tender. I certainly 
admit that tropical natives, if they are to he retained in verdure and 
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growth (if such it can he called) at all seasons, must not hcpcrniiued 
to inhabit an erection where the iluTmomcior shall fall below *05 
dt‘gs. But if the lovers of jdants be content to let the vordnro of a 
good, airy, dry greenhouse, be supplied bv Camellias, llcatlis. 
Myrtles. Orange-trees, and the like; and to suffer a number of lovely 
dowering stove jdants to sink into repose during November, Decem- 
ber, and the half of January ; they may try the aid of a vinerv, or 
even of a ])it, with a flue in it, indulge their taste, and excite the 
Chinese liibiscus, (Hiabiscus Roaa Shtonsis) and all its single and 
double varietios— the fragrant, West Indian ]iruns/rlsia, (//. 
.Americana) the elegant purple (Uuo’a {Psufhnn Catlcijauum) the 
coffee — {Pojfea .•irahica.) All the Ciesiura and (iloxineas— cum 
inultis alies — to renewed life and j)erft etion. 

1, this winter, from unavoiilable .ilierations, hud all my stove 
plants ex])osed to direct frost; many to ihx* or six degrees of it; and 
now hy the aid of a vinery at work, ke]>t very moist, have brought 
numbers into eomjdete healthy verdure. 

I do not recommend any dangerous exjUTimenf, nor would 1 a<l- 
vise any one to expose Iiis plants to a depression below 40 degrees ; 
sooner than do so, I \%ou!d place them in a dark cellar: hut I eer- 
tainl}" liave seen pro<»f of wliat many plants van endiirc; and there- 
fore, am finite satislied that a very gratifying additioti may he nuule 
to eollections of subjeels possessing surpassing ‘beauty, without in- 
curring anv risk of a loss from causes wiiich would i)rove entirely 
destructive to a common Grraiiium. 

March S/A, 


ARTK’LK V.— ON ilKATINf.' Oin'.i.Mlf)rSKS, &c. 
av t . 

The defeat of the present different inodes of luxating strtictures for 
liorticultuval pur))Oses, is the daily oceurrenet' of i I k* trouble of man- 
aging the fire reipiired. To obviate this jn«:onvc irnrnce, a eislom 
containing several hogsheads of \\atrr might In* substituted for the 
]uj)cs now in general use : and a reservoir of heat t>htain<*d which 
would last fur several days. 

The cistern might he udajitcd to form the under part of the pit of 
a striking-house, facing the north : and so contrived as to communi- 
cate warmth to a greenhouse adjoining the hack of it, facing the 
south. 

A rough sketch of the plan is subjoined: and if you lliiiik the idea 
worthy consideration, I should be glad to secj a notice of it in voiir 
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valuable Journal and perhaps some reader may point out a good 
inode of obtaining tlie greatest degree of warmth by such a method 
of heating. 



F uniace. 

< ii( eldioosc. 

Striking 


House. 


AUTK’I.K VI.--.(*OI.!,r.( TANKA, 

ItV .1. K. 

Fl.oUlct'I.TKKAl, [mPosters. - Our nriglibours ibe Fiviirli, evt r 
and anon, make eNjieriniental visits to ibis etMuitrv, wiili a cargo of 
lioininal rarities lor our flower ainaleurs. liust s])ring, an eblerley 
mull witli a ytmtb, who spoke broken Mnglisli, for an interpreter, 
visited Nottingham, licicesier, nirniingluiin, and Hath, with yellow 
moss roses, black moss roses, yellow cumi^llins, \ellou lilacs, and 
other articles with names equally tempting. It is well kinnvii, that a 
yellow eiunmelia or hlaek moss rose wonhl he invalnahh*, therefore, 
these most aluring names, tempted many of the neiglihouring gentry 
10 become purchasei-s, at large prices ; but, however, last summer, 
when llie plants Ihnvcred and showed tlieir charaeters, the roses proved 
to he of the most coimnori description, aiul the yellow camellia only 
the common red one. Some adventurers of this description sold, what 
proved to be common yellow lahunmms, for scarlet and dark red labiur- 
nums by auction at the Mg\ptian Hall, Fieeadilly, and at the Mart 
lost spring, and rcah/.ed such high prices, that the imposter must 
have returned to his brother florist in Fiance, with more money than 
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tlie whole of their collections were worth. The Frenchmen sold last 
spring, roses, and falscdy called them scarlet lilacs, and red lahunmins, 
to the amount of £10(K> in London alone . — From the Hath Journal. 

(iiOANTic Fu»wkr. — I n 1818, Doctor Arnold discovered in the 
Island of Sumatra, a Hower, which, he named the lialllesia Arnold!, 
and which an author has called with much justice> the magnificent 
'^ritan of the vegetable kingdom." The human mind had never con- 
ceived such a flower, the circumference of the full expanded flower is 
nine feet, its nectarium calculated to hold nine pints, the pistels are 
as large as cows horns, and the entire weight of the blossom com- 
]uiled to be fifteen pounds. 

Firesidp. Tradition lias gii'cii to many an herb and bird, a 
staiii}) and odour of Oiild Langsyiie, the Pansy is still sacred to 
Obtron and 'i’ilania ; llie Miselloe is not of our generation; ilio 
inandruko is still a departed fearful gli«»st of other days; the toad is 
the most ancient of reptih s ; and the raven is “ a secular bird of 
ages" ; but this imputation of antiquity belongs not to every flower 
that lias been .sung in pa.st ages ; the rose and lily liave been tiiiu^ 
immemorial the poet’s tliemcs, yet they are not antiquities, tbeir 
Un elincss has no more relation to one ago than another . — Fragment 
from Chambers Journal, 

I’he first evening meeting of the Bath Royal Horticultural and 
Floral Society, for the ]uirposc of llorti cultural di.scussions, took 
place on Tuesday evening, Jan. I2lli., at Mr. (\>llings’s, Saville Row, 
and was well attended, It. (rodfrey Ks(p in the chair, who delivered 
an able introductory lecture, H. St. John Maule Fisq., read a paper 
contribiiled to llie societ y by the Rev. R. lloblyn,on the best means 
of cultivating the llaiitbois StrawbiTry. Mr. Slater read a short 
jiaper on the means of growing the rmits of llyuciiiths in this coun- 
try, in as great a perfection us those imported from Holland. S. 
Barrow, Fsq., will take the chair at tins next meeting, when speci- 
mens of Camellias, and forced Hyacinths, Tulips, &,c., will be ex- 
hibited. 

Horticultural Society of London, Dec. 1st. The collection of 
flow'ers exhibited, was interesting, considering the late period of the 
year, especially the collection of chrysanthemums, from the society’s 
garden, tlic difl'ereiu specimens of plants from the J fon. W . F. Strang- 
way s ; and some very fine specimens of the Bignunia venii.sta, from 
Mi.ss Trevor, of Tingritli, near Wohurn. Indejn'iidant of the 
beauty of this plant, the .season of its blossoming must always render 
it one of tlic most desirable of hot-housc ciinibeiN, being found to 
continue in flower from tlie beginning of November until February, 
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Olid in the present instance t« cover tlie whole stove, a surface ol 
500 feet. 

According to a paper read at the Medico-Botanical, December 8ih, 
from M. Uichard of Paris, the Aconitiim ferox is described as the 
most deadly poison known in the southern hemisphere; the Aconi- 
tiim Napellus, common monkshood, and A. livcoctonnin, is described 
as having very poisonous ipialilics, but their eflVcts have been much 
exagg(!raled. 

VAlir If.-NFAV AND RARE PLANTS, 

NotUu‘il &hu‘4f our Uist. 

1. ANoit^:ruivi <.ai:datuw, (Hot. Reg. 1844,) Long. tailed. A 
very curious s]ieciesof the Orchideoiis tribe of plants, cultivated with 
great difficulty in the collection of Messrs. Jjoddiges’s at Hackney. 
The plant is secured to a piece of wood, and is suspendi'd in the 
stove. The (lowers are jiroduced u]>ou a long vmd ]>endiiloiis spike. 
The ovarium is of a dark brown, willi muncrous darker spots upon it. 
Lcabelhun, white. C-oluinn of a dark green. The llower is about 
three inches across. CVrm, (« MKindriu. Order, Monandria. Na- 
tural Order, Orchidacea*. 

2. Azalea nodielok a. Naked flowered. {Maund’s Dot. Garden.) 
An old inhuhitant of our gardens, having been introduced into this 
country from Norili America iu I7JM. JVom this an immense num- 
hcr of varieties have proceeded, being impregnated with other kinds. 
This genus is now reduced to a very few .sjiecies. The original s(*- 
paration of Azalea from Rhododendron, was in eonst cjuence of a dif- 
ference iu the number of stamens. The latter having ten, and the 
former only five. Tlii.s deslniclion, however, is not found constant, 
and the greater part is now included in Rhododendron. 

3. Campanula Loueyi, Lorey s Bell Flower. (Brit. Flow. Gard.) 
Synonyms, C. baldciisis, Crainosi.ssimu. A hardy annual of consi- 
derable beauty, introduced in 1825, from IMouni Buldo. The plant 
is of easy culture, and produces seeds ahundantly ; it grows about 
nine inches high, flowering freely. Some of the blossoms are of u 
fine purple blue colour, luid others of u pure white. Each flower is 
two inches and upwards across. When the ]>lant is culiiviited in 
musses, the flowers are very showy and ornamental, and continues in 
blossom fur many months. Pentaiidriu Monogvnia, Cam})ai)ulaccir. 
Campanula from campana, a bell, the shape of the flower. The 
specific name was given iu complimeut to Dr. Lorey, its discoverer. 
Seeds may be obtained of the London Seedsmen. Sec Advertise- 
ment in the Cabinet. 
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4. Ch^lagastka oracills Slender (Bot. Mag. 3481) Syno- 

nvms, Rhexift gracilis. The plant is a native of Brazil, from whence 
U was sent bv Mr. Twecdie to the Glasgow Botanic (Jardcn, where 
in the liot-hoiise it* has bloomed. The plant is of the natural order 
Melastomacea, and is one of the handsomest of that tribe. The 
(lowers arc of the colour, and nearly the size of the (^alandrinia spe- 
ciosu* Decandria Monogynia. Melastoxnaccac. Chsetognstra from 
chaite, a bristle ; and pastes, from tlu‘ ninnerous quantity which 
cover the ovary. , 

5. TooperIa riiLORosoLEN (Jreeii- tubed. (Bot. Mag. 3482.) 
A native of the Texas, fnmi whence it was sent by ]Mr. Drummond. 
Tl)c present .species bloomed in the fine collection of the Honoura- 
ble and Reverend Win. Herbert, Spoflorth. Tlie flower is of a pure 
white, about an inch and a half across. {Sec page (>3 of the Cahhifh) 
Hexandria Monogynia, Amaryllideic. (-ooperia in comjiliment to 
our friend Mr. CU>o|*er, of the VVenlwovth gardens. 

G. Coreopsis 8KNIFOLIA, Six'^leaved, A ])en‘nnial plant a na- 
tive of North America, and introduced into this country in 1812. 
The leaves grow in whorls of six in each. The plant grows about 
Iwc feet high. Flowers produced in a corymb. Fiach is about an 
inch and a half across, of a deep yellow colour. Syngenesia Frns- 
tranea. Composite. Cwcopsis from K orris, a bug ; and apsis, a 
resemblance, alluding to tl^c seeds. 

7. CRAT./i»r.rs Mii itocAnPA, Small fruited Hawthorn. A very 
considerable accession of beautiful kinds have been added to ibis 
deservedly esteemed genus within a few' years, and add much to the 
ornament of our ])lea.sure grounds, both in llicir blossoms aiul 
splendid fruit. The present sjx'cics is a native of Georgia and C.’a- 
rolina, where it grows to a tree of twelve or fourteen feet high, hut 
does not grow near so high in this country. I’he blossoms are white, 
appearing in May and June. The fruit is produced abundantly of 
a fine red colour. 

8. CRkTJEGVH HRTEUOPHYLLA, Various-leaved Hawthorn. This 
is one of the handsomest of the whole tribe. 1'lie tn?e grows in a 
conical fonn, flowering most profusely ; the blossoms arc white, and 
are succeeded by fine sized berries, which are of u rich crimson co- 
lour, and render the plant very ornamental. Crataegus from krafos, 
strength ; referring to the wood, 

9. Goodetia lepida. Smart Goodeiia. The flowers of this new' 
annual very much resemble some of the CEnothcras, ])articularly 
03. decumbens. The flowers of G. lepida, are of a pale ]>urplc with 
a light centre, each petal is marked at the iipptu part with a large 
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patch of a criniijon purj>le colour, and gives the flowers a pretty ap- 
pearance. The plant grows about half a yard high, and is a most 
profuse bloomer; it certainly merits a place in the flow^er-garden. 

10. Kennedya Stirlinghi, Sir James Stirling’s Kennedya. — 
Seeds of this very neat and pretty flowering plant, were sent by Sir 
James Stirling from the Swan River to Robert Mangles, Esq. of 
Whitmore Lodge. It is a trailing greenhouse plant, blooming in 
April. The flowers arc produced in pairs, they are of the pea tribe, 
each about half an inch across, of a fine scarlet colour; 

11. liiNUM Herendierii, Bcrcndicrs yellow- flowered flax. — A 
native of the Texas, introduced into this country last year. It is a 
very beautiful flowering sjiecies, a hardy annual, and a great acqui- 
sition to the flower-gardens. A single plant produces a number of 
stems, which are mneb branched, and become clothed with flowers, 
of a fine deep yellow colour, with an orange scarlet eye. Each flower 
is about an inch and a half across. I'be plant deserves a place in 
every flower-garden, rciitandria Pentagyirhu Lincie. Linum from 
Lliii, the Celtic term for thread. 

12. Maxillaria ruff.scens, Brownish flowered. Mr. Lowe of 
Clapton, introduced this species into this country from Trinidad. 
The flower is small, the petals are of a brownish red colour, labellum 
of a fine yellow, spotted with rich crimson. Maxillaria from the la- 
bellum, resembling the maxilla; of some insects. 

13. OxuRA CHRYSANTHEMOiDF.s, Ox-cvc, like Oxura. A new 
hardy annual, introduced from California by the late Mr. Douglas. 
It has bloomed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, 
during August and September. The flower much resembles the 
common Chrysantliemiim coronariuin, of a deep yellow colour to- 
wards the centre, but lighter at the ends of the petals. Syngenesia 
Superflua. Coinposita; Oxura from o,rits, sharp ; and oura a tail. 

14. Pi'RiSTERiA PENDi’LA, Peiululous Dove-flower. A fine and 
singular flowering orebideous jdani, from Demarara. It has recently 
bloomed in the collection of John Allcard Esq., Stratford Green, 
near London. I'lie flowers are produced upon a pendant scape, 
which is about eight inches long, and bears live or six flowers upon 
each. Each flower is near two inches across, fragrant, of a grenish- 
white colour on the outside, the inside of a slight blush colour, spot- 
ted with purple. The lip is of a dingy white, also much spotted 
with purple. Gynandria Monandria Orcliidem. Peristeria from 
Vrrhtera, a Dove ; its column resembling a dove in fonn. 

l(». PoTENTiLLA MOLLissiMA. Soft-leaved. The plant is a 
native of South of Europe, and introduced into this country in 1832 
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It is a hardy perennial, growing about half yard high, blooms from 
June to September, each flower is about an inch and a half across, 
of a fine sulphur yellow colour. Pentaiidria Monogynia Rliodoracea'. 
Potentilla from Potens, powerful ; supposed medicinal (jualities. 

17. Rhododendron flavum; var. coronarium; Garland 
Flowered Rose Bay. Synonym, Azalea pontica, var. This is a very 
profuse, and showy flowering variety, which has been introduced 
from Holland. It is bv (ar the handsomest of the yellow blossomed 
kinds. The flowers are produced in large heads, each having fifty 
or more upon it, and they are of a fine deep yellow. Mr. Knight of 
Chelsea, possesse.s this splendid variety. 

18. Veronica exaltata. Lofty Speedwell. The plantisapcren* 
nial, and a native of Siberia, from whence it was introduced in 1810. 
It grows about four feet high, flowering from July to Se]»teinbcr. It 
produces numerous s]ukcs of fine blue flowers, which are very showy. 
Piandra monogynia ; Scroj)luilarin«e ; Veronica. From the name 
of a priticess. 

New Pansy, &c.— \Vc have been very much pleased with a seed- 
ling Pansy, raised by Mr. Barratt, Nurseryman, Wakefield, named 
Pearson Walton. It is of a most splendid pucc, as its ground co- 
lour. The fine colour and shape of the flower n*nder it deservedly 
admirable. We are glad too to find that associated with it, is the 
name of a gentleman who is not only an ardent lover of Florirultur(‘. 
&c. but Ciiuallv an cncourager of the same. Mr. Barratt, we saw, 
possesses a superior kind of Kibes, namt;d R, coccinea, winch far 
surpasses in colour the beatitiful R. sauguineum. (Nindl'ctoh. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERY. 

On Mimosa Senritiva.— A debtor to the Floricultural Cabhiet, would fwl 
himself greatly obliged, if any correspondant would inform him of the best me- 
thod of raising the Sensitive Plant — Mimosa sensitiva. Last spring, i sowed 
some seeds in a pot of earth, coinpcHted of peat, mould, and fine sand, and 
plunged them into a frame of moderate heat. They came up very sickly in ap- 
pearance ; 1 afterwards repotted them in 48*s with the same compost, and placed 
them in the bt;st situation in the greenhouse, when, upon growing a little, they 
gradually died away. I^ughborowjhf March V2th. 1836. 

ANSWERS. 

In Reference to Roses changing their colour, by change of situation &.C., I 
have to observe, that this does sometimes occur, but upon close observation, it 
will generally be found to have proceeded from a predispositiem in the plant to 
disease, arising from some external injurv' it may have received when in full 
vigour of growth, or from very iiiditrereiit soil. 1 have seen in several instances, 
(leorge the Fourth, bloom quite a pale red, as Mr. Rivers observes, scarcely to 
be recognised ; but proceeding from one of the al)ov«* causes. 

March Ith^ 1836. A. Godwin. 

On tiik Histouy op the Dauua. — I n reply to your correspondent, “ A. Z,* 
p. 46, 1 beg to observe, that the Dahlia is stated to have been iutroduced in 
17811, by the Marchioness of Riite, as a native of Mexico, and that the Comte de 
Vandes imported several varieties from Fnince, where the plant had been culti* 
vated for some years with great assiduity, by M. Lelieur, atSevre, near Paris. (Vide 
But. Mag., Vol. Xl.lV, jnDN’H^.) M. Deeandolle, observes, that “ it maybe infer, 
red with a degri-e of probaliility approaching to certainty, that no blue vaiiety of 
Dahlia will ever he found, becaust*, blue and yellow being the two primitive 
eolniii's of llowers, and always exelusivt 4»f each uther, no blue flowers can change 
(n yellow, nor yellow to blue. 1 must confess, that it wrnild have been uittre 
desirable, to have udherevl to Decandolle^s and WildenonN name, Georginia, in 
preference to tiu* more coinmoii appellation Dahlia, particularly as we have the 
the genus Ihiha^ n name by which it is too ofi« n iinpropeily called. 

Hofituic Oanirn^ Hurg St. luiinuntlSf t\h. Aih.. N. S. II. 

t.)N DeoTUovinu the Mealy Bi«. — In your .lauuary Number, a Regular 
Subscriber desires to kuow the best imnle of destroxing the Mealy Hug; I there 
fore, feel much pleasure in ansxvering his query, as the mode I have always 
ailoptcd, has, in every instance proved iiiosl satisfactory. 'I he remedy is, simply 
to dust the plant or plants with Toltaeco Snnfl', and the Mealy Bug will in a few 
uiimites etase u> exist; as the smi If will not in) lire any plant, when it is ap- 
plied in this way, it should not be washed ofl" for some time, as the larva' of tlu: 
mealy bug is so very minute, thol 1 ^at}ds might t seape untouched. I have also 
found it most efiicai'hoiis in destioying the Aphis, and other noxious inst cLs on 
plants which will not Vaar fiiniigatiou. Any plant, lioweuM, dusted with snuff, 
should not Ik; watend inerliead, until it hv clean washed, a.s the snuff w lien wet 
led on the leaves has ajix unsightly appearauee. Trusting you will excust this 
idftrusioii on your useful pas«-S under the hope, that it will answer the purpose 
whuh the queusl desire.s.— I am \ our.-. J. f. II. 
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REMARKS. 

On Superior Pines.— The article in the March Number of the Cabinet, undoi 
the name of Innovator, being wrote in the full spirit of ridicule, it is not my inteii 
tion to trouble tlic reader with much in nply, more particularly as the writer is 
a Sculker ; one part, I must confess, is really amusing, viz. he having introdiieed 
in his ridiculous Article, Bows Cato. This Pink was not named by me to Mr 
Smith, and is, 1 believe, one ^f the smallest Laneashin> Pinks, yet this Mr. luuo 
vator, has selected this against lu.« one in the King (this is must bmutifui.) 
Let me recommend my brother florists to grow such Pinks as I have tiamod 
that is, if they wish to possess what is called Florists' Flvirrrs ; if on the other 
hand, they want Pinks without fonu, hurst inr; centre full of small 

hares, the laceiiig bad, the colour also had, they may then apply to Mr. Iiinova 
lor with the nevti/ul, and J lja\o no doubt be will find them. I shall be most 
happy to correspond w ith any bn.ther florist, on the g»H>d or bad properties of a 
pink, and where they are to be had. lliil must ret|Mest to Inue ih. ir name uiid 
place of abode, none else shall be noticed by me, for snrh hush lufhUntj, as ap- 
peared in Innovator’s remarks, is to say the least unmanly. T. Connelly. 

Ijancaster, March VZth, 1836. 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE (iARDEN OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, FOR IKRJ. 


“ MEETINCUj will be hi‘ld at the society’s 
gatdeu, for the exhibition of elioiee spe- 
cimens Ilf flowers or fruit, on the* three 
following days: — S ati'UIUY, May II; 
.‘^ATrauAV, June II; and S.\Ti ri»a%', 
July tl, t«» which « xhibitions all persons, 
whether fellow'- of the society or not, are 
united tii eontrihnte. 

“'I'o enable exhibiters fnllA to niicler- 
stind the ohjeet of these mretirigs, and 
the description of horticultural produc- 
tions of which it is desiruhle that they 
should consist, the following regulations 
have been adopti'tl ; 

SI lUECTS OK EXIIIHITION, 

“ Medals will be givtui for subjects of 
t he following descri])tioii ; 


/.lov/c Silver S Silver Knitjhtian Medals 

“ Hardy AzaleiLS, in collections of six 
rare kinds. 

‘Mireenhonse Azaleas, single speei 
mens, and in collections of not more 
than SIX Kinds. 

“AmaryJlideas in collectioii.s of six 

speciineils. 

“ Cacti, the i.ilJ kinds, in ilou, r. 

** Ditto, riu inelo-simped khids, whe 
Iber in flom*r or not. 

“Eiisatx', C..pekind.s. in coiJecthms 
ol tw« nty van- li. s. 

“ Ferns, trojjieal kinds. 

' “< drupes. 

I “Heaths, tafM; kinds, in ooIJeetion, 
lol twelve. 


Kntyhtian V I^rye Silver Medals. 
*' A IsLromerias. 


, T- , . J v/renm»‘a, single st 

Mr>ve Orchidea*, in collections ofjany ornamental American si. 


lour sjM'cieji, 

“ Ditto, single s{>«'cifiien,s of any orna 
mental Asiatic sm eitN. 

“Su.vc or t^i'rcenbonse PhuiL', in col 
leetiims ol six diflerent kiiuU, singh 
specimens 


_ I » iiU.I 

* Ditto, in collections of ten diflcP tiiKaiielies. 

krlw utirl nn* ...v ...... ..I..., .... i .1 <• . 


kinds, and not exceeding six s[.ecimeus 
<»f each kiud 


uarny iiretiuleii 
more than one vear. 


’> It cnltivated foi 


‘•SioAc Orchi'dea, .single specimens ol 


“Ditto, of any ornamental African 
specie*-. 

“ Piiieaj>j>]es. 

“Roses, Chinese and Nois» tt.-, in col 
{lection-, of twenty \arieti» 

“^iaj-deii Rost:.s, in collections of fifty 


“ Slice, ilcnt I’lanU, not iM-fore cnii. 
Ilierat. <1, in eollectioiis of sjx specimens. 
I “ Tin hf;.si wingh specimeu of an or 
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iiamcntal New Holland Plant. 

“ Ditto Cape Plant 
Ditto New Zealand Plant. 

“ Ditto Chinese Plant 
** Ditto of any new, hardy, ornamentalj 
shrubby plant 

Silver Knightian Medal. 
Anctnoncs, 

** Palsams, in collections of six spcci. 
mens. 


|servlng— that the medals are offered not 
for objects which are merely carious, 
|bnt for the most remarkable and valiia- 
Ible specimens of horticultural .skill, — 
and th.at the design of the council in in- 
|stituting these meetings, is not to eiicnu- 
irage the mere collector, hut to reward 
|the success of the skilful gardener. 

N. B. No Krhibitions cun be placed 
''Mpon the Tables unless they belong to 


“Calceolarias, in collections of 

* \descr%bed; and no award will be made 


“ Carnations, Pinks, or Piccotecs, inj 
collectionr of twenty-fonr varieties. 

“Cucumbers, in braces. 

“ (.Cockscombs, in collectioiih of threej 
specimens. 

“ Figs, in dishes. 

“ Heart’s ease, in stands of thirty va-| 
rieties. 

“ Melons, single specimens. 

“ Pelargoniums, 
twelve varieties. 

“ Peaches and Nectarines, in dishe.s ofj 
six specimens. 

“Stove or (3reeiih<»nse plants, not| 
enumerated elsewhere, one single speci 
men. 

“ Phe best single speeirnen of any iicw,j 
hardy, ornamental herbaceous plant. 


by the judges in cases where the objects 
xhibited do not appear worthy of a me 
dal; otherwise a bad single exhibition 
might obtain a first prize, merely be- 
Icaiise there was no better exhibition of 
the same class to oppose it. 

Fl.OWF.U STANDS. 

“ Provision will be made by the soci- 
jety for placing on the tables such sjieci- 
collections ofi*”««s furnished by exhibiters ; 

but as flowers travel most securely when 
fixed permanently in boxes, and as many 
Ipersons prefer their own stands, it has 
been dotermined that any exhibiters 
may use their own boxes or stands, un- 
der the following conditions ; 

No box or stand shall exceed eight 
[inches in height at the back, or eighteen 
inches in dej)th from front to back. 


“ III ud<lition f(> which, the societvof-j 
fers its large goM medal, valued at all must either be loose 

to that exhibiter who shall obtain th. ior made to unhitigf. No box with a 
greatest value in prizes on any one djiy,!llxed lid will, on any pretence be al- 
provided lie gives up his elaiiii to whnl jl<»wcd to stand upon tie* tallies, 
ever Ollier inedals he may have gained.! df.i.ivfkv of on.TKCTs for exhihi- 
'I'he value to Im: iiseerUained by fi ckoning] tion. 

A ki»M Kiiigliii:iu 10 “ F.xhibiters are earncslly requested 

jj i. •« ‘i*** -‘‘'.v 

“Should tuoor .uor.. ,xl.il.iti«.w w wl■at it lyhoir intcnuon to 
. , , • .1 j «• .1 • j supply III order that due provision inav 

found e.juul i.. tl.« nuard ol •h<- J«dK..S|„*,'„ij^ „ !|i„rihutio» »1 

thou .-noh will have tho larp. sold nu dal. exhibition tables 

“U. eouwquenc' ol the dies ot h‘- in be M-eured IW 

iarsi- and haiiksmu medal, bavmg 

«.me worn out. two new die. are m the. .. ^,1^- , 

eouiw of one ot whieli wdl'^ ,, ,.j„ 

still be ea led the large medal j and he „.,ee.sarv that the judges should 

other with the head of Mr. kmght, the ^ n.xpectiee merits 

preuideut of the ...eiet.v, «ill b„ named ;,f by II a m., and as ,t 

the Knightian medal. i, absolutely indisiafimble that the ta 

Ji'in.Es. .should be in order by that time, it 

“ The respective merits of conipetitors.has been determined that no subject /tn 
will be decided by a conference bvtween.cx/iiAifirm shouUi be admitted into tbr 
jtidges, not exhibiters, i‘S|»ecially ap-'.vnrd«»M q/?er half-past nine o’clock in tbr 
pointed for the occasion, and a commit- w*>r«i« 5 f ; and if the o« tiers of any 
tee of the council of the sticiety ; and U>cked-Hp boxes, or other cases already 
the award will be the expres.sioii of the received, should not be in the exhibition 
joint opinion of those two btalies who, tent at the said hour, such cases or boxes 
jii forming their decision, will be directed mu*il be excluded from the exhibition, 
o fdhu' these retjalnttons styfctly, oh “ Ml ^ptTimcn^, whether of fruit or 
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flowers, will remain nntouchrtl until af- wards defraying tho neeespary rxpences 
ter six o’clock, a hen they will lie dc- will receive three tickets for every half 
livered into the Imtids of the exhibitors, itnitiea so subscribed. 

** Every cxhihitcr will be required to “ After the />th of .April tickets will he 
sign a written declaration that every ar delivered to fellows on their lUTsonal up 
tide exhibited has been in the po.ssosstoii plication, or written order, at the price 
of the exhibiter at least four months. of live shillings each. 

ADMISSION OF VISITERS. “All tickets .subscribed for, and not 

“The garden will be opened, on each taken by the subscribers on or before 
day, to fellows and visiters, from one I’liesduy, the 19th of April, will be 
o’clock till sunset, under the following chat ged five Khillings each, 
regulations.* ** Each ticket will he available for ad- 

“ All fellows of the society will be ad fnis>ion to either of the three exliibitions, 
milted without tickets, on signing their at the option of tlie visiter, 
names in a book ut the oMlrance. Visi j “ All applications for tickets must he 
ters will be only admitted by tickets, tojmade at the society ’.s office, 21, Regent 
he obtained through fellows of theso '.Sueet 

cietv. I “ .Any tickets issued at the garden on 

“ All fellows wIjo sliall, on or heforejlhc days of evliihition will he at the iid- 
Tuesday, the /ith of April, subscrihe to- vaiiced price often shillings.” 

On Stiiiking Vor no Shoots of Dauiias.— I have, during rehniary niul 
lip to tho 10th of .April, been orcnjiit»<l in striking young shoots of I>ahlius, and 
I find a cotuiderable diflerence is i< qnired in Ihe age (tf taking oil shoots so us 
to strike them certainly. Some kinds I find hau* robust and coarse shoots, it 
thesi? be taken off before they get about five inches long, 1 find them very liable 
to rot off. Whereas, those of a les^ vigorous habit, and having smallish shoots, 
will .strike if taken off at two inches huig. I find, liowi ver, that younger the 
shoot is, more S4and must be wsi'd in the soilio k«*ep it open, to allow the water to 
pass away freely. 1 break riiy shoots clean from tln^ old root whenever 1 can ; 
it i.s easily done. I find stieli rout, much better than whim a shoot is eiit through 
close under a joint. If .shoots be taken oil* when not more than two or three 
inches long, they may he ninoved without injuring any remaining that may he 
upon the old rout. I haie sometimes found where a ipiantity was pushing iiji 
closely, that to cut a little carefully w’ilh a point of a penknife so us to lessist in 
separating it, has been «>f assistant’. .1. Jonks. 

Chester, Mnrch 10/^, lS:Ui. 

I.ITERAKV Notjck . — A Prospietus of an intended w .rk on trojn'eal Orehide- 
ous Plants, by I>r, l.indley, to be published by Mess'-s, Hidgway, has been .sent 
ns. The work is naim d Serttim Onhideum ; the im;o> ;»g is, 'I'hf Orehidi-ous 
fiarlaud. It will contain figures of the most superb .uid tnteresiing kinds. It 
will be published in twenty-two rnonlhly parts, in fo.'io size. Each part will 
contain five plates. f.'oNiit rTOR. 

7*he Trek I>aulia. — A n arboniscent species of Dahii.'x, was exhibited on 
Nov'emher 3rd, at the meeting of the (.iiincari Society, by .Mr. l-ainhert. It is 
from Oaxaca, in Mexico, in which country it is said to grow fifty fei t high. A 
plant of thi.s species, we understand, is in the Liverpool Rotanie t;ard*n. 

COMH CTOU. 

On Hot- Water ApPARATrs, as in.-erted in the Oihhict, pag* 19, — In the 
account which I sent you last month of a small Hot-Water Ajiparatn*, I believi* 
I omitted the name of the workman who constnicted rntiie, ft was made by fr. 
Jannan, brazier aud copperArniih, 49, Gracecburcb-Stn et, I.ondon ; and as he 
has had same experience in similar apparatus, and i.s in pos.sesKion of all inv 
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<1rawingf), &c. ho would probabl}* execute every order hotter than a workman 
unaequaintod with the principle, and to whom the plan was altogether new. — 
Upon nine weeks* experience, I can rojKirt most favourably of the apparatus. It 
will place the cultivation of orchideons epiphytes within the rtmeh of any one 
who possesses a thn^e^light melon pit ; in fact, within the reach of every one who 
loves a garden soAlciently to devote a little personal attention to it My ther- 
mometer ranges from 28 to 32 degrtH;8 above external air, and seldom varies 10 
degrees in the night, and if One need no attendance from nine p. m. till sew n 
A. M. except a visit from myself about eleven p. m. to see that all is right The 
extreme simplicity and success of the plan, induces me to tn»uble yon ailh this 
rc'inark, as 1 am anxious it should be generally known, being confident nothing 
more is necessary to its universal ndojitioii, in houses or pits on a small scale, 
and it will probably lx* found not less efficient on a more extended one. — Your 
Oliedient Servant, — C. C. 15. Cultivator of Capv Hulls. 

SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTT KAL SOCIETV\ 

The first general meeting and flower show of this society for the year 183(», 
took place at the Horns Tavern, Kensington, on Wednesday, April 14th. Not 
withstanding the soAerity <»f the weather, the '•how of flowers was inagnificeiU. 
Every table in the extensive bull-room was thickly studded with the most superb 
speeiinens, which reflected by the large pier glasses, rendered the display exceed- 
ing brilliant, 'f liat singularly beautiful plant, the Tropcvoleuni tricolorum, al 
tracted peeiiliur notice. I bis plant, to the great regret of the floral world, was 
lost many years ago at the Tlotaiiic tJardeii, Chtd.sea, and its restoration has 
created much pleasure. Another plant hitherto unknown to English florists, and 
which sprung ac<*ideutally among some mixed seeds, was presemted by Mr. Red- 
ding, gardener to Mrs, Marr^att, of Wimbledon, 'fhongh not coming within 
the mcanine: of tin* plirase for which the prizes were awarded, namely, “ 'fin; 
finest specimens,” it was still coiisi<lered such an aequisition as to call for an ad- 
ditional extra prize. Tlu’V have named the stranger plant llnigmunsiasanguinea, 
tin* flower being tipjied at the edge with a blood colour. Amongst the prize-, 
and specimens there was an abundance of azaleas, salvi^ts, primulas, camellias, 
oxalises, magnolias, cyclamens, ericas, Ct,c. Mr. Caiclcngh, of Chelsea, exhibited 
a sph'udid row of gt*runiiims, consisting of all the best-known varieties. The 
cucumbers, from Mr. Conway, of rulham, were much admired, being 17 inches 
long. 

Rrizks Awardkp. — To Mr. Harding, of Sydenham, for the best pair of auri- 
culas, iH'ing Page’s “Champion,** and WarnVs “ Blurher.” To Air. Ledgard, 
of Hammersmith, for the second best pair of anricules, being the “ lauicashire 
Hero,” and Hage'-s “ Oldenburgh.” To Mr. Dickson, of Acre-lane, Claphain. 
for the best seedling auricula. This seedling was so much admired that ten 
guineas were oflmd for it on the spot. Barnard’s Formosa, a most superb 
flower, gaim»d the polyanthus prize for Mr. Harding, of .Sydenham. Mr. Lane, 
of Henlington, Fulham, gained the prize for the six liest hyacinths. Mr. Chand- 
ler, of Wandsworth -road, for the six second bt^st; as also for the best collection 
of miscellaneous plants. Messrs. Young, of Ejisoin, for the second best collec- 
tion of miscellaneous. Mr. Fairbum, of Clapham Ri.se, for the third best. 
Messrs. Young also obtained the prize for the best specimen plant Mr. Chand- 
ler for the second In'St 
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METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORISTS, &c. 

SECOND 6BOV, TULIPS, FOR MEMBERS ONLY, RED LION, HAMPTON, MAY 16th 

1 . Best twelve dissimilar blooms, four of each class, the Queen’s plate, value ten 
guineas, and other prizes for the second and third pans at least Entrance, 20s. 

2. Best nine dissimilar blooms, three of each class, silver cups or plate, value £5. 
£4. £3. £2. and £1, Entrance lOs. 

3. Best single blooms, feather and flamed in each class. Entrance, 2s. 6d. 

4. Best Breeder of each class. Entrance, Is. 

Every member to enter and pay for the flou'crs intended to be shown on Tues- 
day, the 3d of May. 

THIRD snow, ON Tl’KSDAY,TUE 24th OF MAY, VArXIIALL, 

In honour oj the Prineesa Victorians birth day. 

1 Best Collection of orcliideous plants, not less than twelve, a silver cup, and 
one or more other prizes. 

2. Best collecUons of six dissimilar rhododendrons, two or more prizes. 

3. Beat collections of six hardy azaleas, two or more prizes. 

4. Best collections of six greenhouse azaleas, ditto. 

5. Best collections of six greenhouse planhi, not azaleas, ditto. 

6. Best collections of six calceolarias, ditto. 

7. Best collections of six hardy plants of any kind, ditto. 

8. Best collections of six geraniums three or more prizes. 

9. Best collections of six ericas, ditto. 

10. Best collections of thirty lieart’s-easc, amateurs, ditto. 

11. Best collections of one hundred heart Vease, all classes, ditto. 

12. Best collections of twelve tulips, one-third of each amateurs, six prizes. 

13. Best collections of thirty. six tulips, all claswes, three prizes. 

1 1. Best collections of thirty-six varieties of cut flowers, not more than six in 
any one tribe, two or more jirizes. 

l.O. Best sjKJcimen plants, to be judged by skill in cultivation and beauty, three 
to five prizes. 

16. Best specimen plants, to be judged by rarity and Iwauty, three to five 
prizes. 

17. Best orchidcous specimen, one or more prizes. 

18. Best twenty sorts of roses, not garden varieties, a truss of each. 

The Silver Cup, given in honour of the Princess Victoria’s birth day, will be 
given to the person who shall obtain the gn-alest number of prizes ; and if two 
persons shall obtain equal number of prizes, then the greatest number of first 
prizes. Entrance — members, 2s, fid, each class; non memtxrs, As. 

No person to be permitted to show for prizes, unless notice he given in writing 
to the secretary, or {>f*rsonally, at a meeting on or before Tuesday, the 1 7th May, 
that exhibition tickets may be forwarded, without which none can be admitted. 
fourth show, JUNE Ifith or 23d. 

So far as any or all the foregoing flowers can be exhibited in gowl order, the 
prizes and conditions to be tiie same. The following are additional . 

1. Best twelve pinks, amateurs, six prizes, 

2. Best collection of ditto, all classes, three prizes. 
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3. Hfst twflve raniincMlijsos, aniateur<, f«ix prizec. 

4 . IJost collection, all classes, three prizes. 

0 . Ik'.st twelve sorts of China iiuisette, or other roses, not garden varieties, u» 
be shown either in pots or single trusses of bloom, on one stalk, amateurs only, 
two prizes. 

0. Ilest collection of ditto, all classes, two prizes. 

7. Best twtnily-four gardt n varietit s, and not noisette, cliinUiiig, or China, t> 
be shown in a single opi-n hlooni ol each, as dahlias are exhibited, amateurs only, 
two prizes. 

Best collection of ditti>, all classes, two prizes. Mntrance for each class — mem 
bers, 2s. (>d. ; non inemhers, ^"is. 

No person to -.how, unless notic** he gi\en in uriting, or pej*sonal]y, on or he- 
(ure the general nueting, 7th June. 

FIKTJI SJIOW, Jl LY 20 — C ARNATJONS A.NI) VU( OTKIIS — VAI AIIAI.L- 
Alfftt/u rs tijilt/. 

1. Best, twelve dissiniilar hhnmis, carnation, live or more prizes. 

2. Ih'st twelve dissimilar blooms, pieeoti‘t>s, while ground, li\e or more prizes, 

JJ. Best twehe yellow or coloured grounds, one prizi-. 

•1. Best seedling that has not taken a jiri/.e 1»« fore, and has been raised within 
two years, and not out, one [irize. Kntraiice — 5s. ea<h stand; 2s. Bd. each 
seedling. 

None to show, unless the th'U'ers are entered ainl paid for, before or at tiu 
meeting, 5th July. Flowers receiNed till one o’clock on the day of show. 

'I’lie nieinheiN will dine together In the Boyal Bo\, at three o’clock, and be at 
liberty to wait the evening’s gala. 

SIXTH snow, A l’ « l .s 1 II, V A r \ II A M,. 

/« hnnour uftht' Qitnu^s llirtft thnj, 

1. Best (’’idlection ol thiiiy-six plants of « i# kind, Silver Cnp, and f«o tu 
more other prizes. 

2. Ib'st collections of si\ <*oekscoiiihs, two or more jirizes. 

Best collections of six balsams, ditto. 

1. Best collections of six gn>eiihonse plants, ditto: 

5. Best specimens fvir skill and ln;uil\, two to li\e prizes. 

fi. Best ditto for rarity nud beauty, two to live prizes. 

7. Best twehe dahlias, ainubuirs, growing under two hundred plants, and not 
placing any seedling in the stand. 

8. Best twenty- four, all classe.s. 

!h Be.st one hundred, exhibited in boxes, stands. »>r otherwise, pru\idod by thi 
grower, but nut lontuiniiig more than fi\e rows in lUplh, and not more than iwu 
feet six inchu> from back to fiont, to presenc uuitoimit>. 

IB. Best seedlings of lNJ5, self. 

11. Best ditto, mottled, >haded, or striped, 

12, Best ditto, of IKKi, self. 

IB. Best ditto, mottled, shaded, or striped. 

14. Best thirty six varieties, in pots, all classw's. 

The dahlia prizes will be in iinmU r proportioiud to the entries of each class 
— Fntri foi eueli elass ,if p}aut<*, and al<o lor sp. dime'-, liablie*. -- n-' riil t r'. 
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Tul.; iion-im’mber-, /><. J'ntry fur raoh ot' iin ni' « !*•. .Vs i hod 
iiU'iiibers, IDs. 

Kvory person must g'wv notict* of showinp in writin^r. or jn'isonnily, at or In 
JiH-e tiu- genera! meeting, 2nd i>f August, that exhibirers’ ticki'ts may f>e tV>rwimh <l. 

SF.VF.MfI SHOtv, SF;i»Ti:>l»Kn Nth, \\\ 

Plants, as fur as tliey can hv sliown in good order, tin ‘.-.une Us helore. 

Dahlias nil as at the August show— prizes according lo the number ol entries. 
Day of entry on i»r hehire the geneiul meeting, IDth Vngiist. 

Kir.tiril ANI» LAST SlloW,sIM'Tl Mf.ttt 27tl., sAI.rillLI., Nr.All WINUSOK. 

* Prizes, plan, entry, o!' dahli.*.- as before, and entr.inee on or bel’ore ihe (iih 
of Septeinher. 

Li>T or Fr.oKin i;n r\i. and i i.ri km, 

lo i*.i: ui:i.n is mav. 

.N|li:rFir.l.I>, IIVf///e.N<An/, l/ov 1'4. 

WAhl.ntl.I), II ei/;o S7 /.»!/, 

Ill DiM.asFiKt.n, 'I'hursJi if, {'*th 

l.ONli )N lloii'i let 1 n KAi Notilllr, lol»lnldin the t iardtjts :if (‘hisvu«-k, 
1 \th. 

M t.'i i:oi>(ii,i r A N ^<»< M 1 1 , to be In hl ill Maiiipfon, y/nnt/tto lii/^ 

C’ltr.i Tr.snA M, TutMlny^ 17//.*, 

Hov vi, MKitivsinui:, af M allmgionI, II < .//n s'/-///, Ss/// 

St MM K^, n'ef//n './/.rv, {Hfh. 

Mini>Li:sr.\, Thursdtni^ VMh. 

IUtii, 'J'hursiiifJI^ I!*///. 

I>oKKiN<>, (Surrey,) Sdiuiulin/^ 

MlCTUOrOMl \N Soi IKTV, 7Vev./,M/, 21/^/. 


A ( AT Ai.oM'i: nr riNi: irsi \( i kvkkd li.om sm i», 

Asn < i i.n\ 1 1 i.n nv j. n vn usjmn. i \i -i i:i . 


Jltil Sf.nttt,! 
A ddiMDi, 

Ag.iinJ^ ce:t, 
.Aleritpe, 

Aleviinder, 

Iblina, 

Ifragella, 

('anniiig, 

Cnpid, 

Delieat*', 

Dr. ilniitei, 

Duke of I iaunlton, 
ria\ Milan, 
rb>ra, 

Dany m* de, 
tiirard It on, 
f ieorge 1th, 
t Inerciiio, 

• .nifl.*, 

lidgarlli. 

n..oku-, 


l.inDn-, 

Kill , I ( ii{ hrain , 

l.iniM-ii-, 

Maeuliiia Snpn m;*., 
;Mad.loek, 

Mifoi va, 

.Mild. on l^l'^i:l, 
-Marshall N- n, 

, \li*.^ 'sfi-phi n‘, 
,Mrs. St« phens, 

I Mrs, S:ilinon>, 
ilhinlar, 

jPopt , 

' Pmi'.sin, 
ih’amsay, 
llt'Dibrandl, 
.flascraniia, 

NaltiH, 

Salvator Kf^a. 

.shaki'spi art , 

siindair. 


'• ■r 1 1, /).iv \ , 

I < niers, 

! ii-ear, 
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ST. PATRICK. 
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OBiaiNAL COMM 0^f CATION. 


Asncu m-SSaOM VOR FLOWEtUOASOBin, XMltiM. 

CSpMMMflljMtat Jiflltelll* 

Thb Plm rtpretenH a Flower-Garden, with gravel walks, has, Wr 
other edgiag, and iOM gvaae introduced npon whldb dwarf orna- 
mental dowering shmlis may be planted. The centre it ooeapled by 
a small bason, for gold and silver dsh. 

Pig. 10. 
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••■ . ■ .jj' , 

elalrt;k3,..EBd eri^j^ and 
Jfli tW Tbd dowar ahcndd not l>e 1^ than 

two fiiiSficE andji^ half III the petals ghonld lie largo, 

and/talwtakl^'^^ from large, coarse, doepf notches, olfinden- 
tnres ;. la s^ort, tl^y ai^roaoh nomat to. perfeetloti when they are 
roso^eaiiOdf dr without any fringe at all. The broad end of petals 
sbot^ be perfectly white and distinct fhnn tUeeye, nntesO'lt be a 
laoe^^piiik, which should be bold, dear, and' distinct^ leaving a consi* 
dOriahle portion of white in the centte, perfectly tree from any tinge 
or OpOt. The eye should consist cf a bright, rich, dark crimson, or 
pdf^,^ resembling Velvet; but the nearer it approaches black, the 
mole it is esteemed ; its proportion should be about equal to that of 
the White, that it may neither appear too large nor too small. — A. B, 
On Neapolitan ViOLBTs.-^]P^politan Violets may be removed 
from the frames to the open borders. This fragrant dower is often in 
great request; and as many feel desirous to have the duration of its 
dowering prolonged throughout the winter, we feel much pleasure in 
gfiving inseriion to the folkwring excellent directions, kindly commu- 
nicated to us, by Mr* J:1 W. TboBMon, gardener to Alexander Baring, 
£sq«, Grange Park* Early iir May the plants are taken from the 
frames, the whole of the earth being shaken from the roots. Tbe 
largest are divided into three plants, the smaller into two ; they are 
then planted :ia beds,; four fee^wide, in rows, one foot apari, and 
twelve Whes in the rows. An east or west border should be cliosen, 
and previously to plantfng^be well dug, and 'highly leanured with well 
decomposed anim^ manure^ Xf tbe summer prove^dry, they will re- 
quire to be frequently watered 1' they should remirin in the beds till 
the middle. or lattinr end of Septamben they should then be taken up 
with a portion of soil adhering to the roots, and potted singly into pots 
(SS's) tilled with a compost consisting of equal parW of sandy loam, 
wedl-^eeomposed Jeaves, and ridb animftl mannse, or bone dust, but 
tbe latter is preferable. Vfbea potted the ^plants should be well wa- 
tered, and plaoedtiti'a shady sknatlon for a fortnight About the mid- 
dle.^ October lliS plants are plunged into a pit filled with old tan or 
leases, and when so plaeedrtbe- plants shbuld not be more than three 
inofim iVotii the glass; thia-4s of great importance, for if the pots be 
plni^l^ ddaper into the beds^tite plants are very liable to damp off in 
the ig^tsir maptiw, and during this period they require but little or no 
waM; AtrfhflmldJbe freely adnritted atall times^ except in frosty or 
wet weatii#^f fsr if wetted by mn, tl|(S>y would probably ;damp off, 
Ma^l shouli^|iiedt!!Pf^ where tines are 
employed, tibe temperature should hot exceed 40f* or 46^ of Fahren- 
heit’s therwemeter. The plants require p be frequently looked over, 
and decayed leaves removed ; and durli^' smniner the runners should 
be taken off, as tirsy tend to weaken the^pliBt. 
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Mt^fSLLANlsbt^S IKTEttlGEKC^. U9 

Batb U09:^%TmM. AKD Fmmul Boejf^v.— TI m thilil 

efealAgvjQieeiiiig of llib mnsksty^ for HortieiillMl Floral didcus* 
March Ist, at C<dliiigs Uhri^^v 

Mairi!^l|ithe«Iadr; tito proceed weraiii the high^ ^|»ee in% 
terOa^bg* tlie elildn»00 readfi valuable paper iip<m i|a insproved 
method of eolthfatiiigcelerjr H.€k>dfrey Eeq.^aleo roadiae|ahorate, 
^eomprehenaive, and rery entertaining paper on the auricula) embrae* 
ing ite varietiea) mode of culture) Icc. &o., which) ^ough it extended 
to nearly half an hour) eomaewnded the most etriot attentioU) and 
elicited the applauae of all present at its close. Mr* J. Salter, with 
his usual liberality, sent a numerous and splendid colleotion of hya- 
cinths, early tulips, camellias, and other plants, which were greatly 
admired. K* G<^frey £sq.^ sent a beautiful erica ; and a very dne 
seedling geranium was sent by B. Batsford Esq., of Weston Lane. 


REFERENCE TO THE EMBELLISHMENT. 

Harm’s Acme t)f Perfection DakHa»~^k Seedling of 1835, raised 
by Mr. John Harris, Florist, Upway, Dorsetshire, who has been very 
successful ill raising many other superior flowers. 


FLORICULTUR4L CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Piani Stoee , — Very little fire-heat will now be required, Only ap- 
plying it in eold weather. The plants win progressively require an 
increase of alt aipd water. If any want an increase of pot-toom, it 
should be attended to as early as possible ; otherwise, if not watered 
frequently, the foliage or flowers will be liable to sufibr; turn brown, 
or fall off the pkmt. Keep the plants free from decayed leaves, 
moss, Ac. Frequent stir the surface of the soil. When any casual 
trregularities in form o^r, prune or tie die shoots as requti^* It It 
a good time for propagatiiig' by cuttings, inckem^lbeds, Ac. placing 
thipn in moist heat ^ 

Tender or Stove AnnuaU , — ^When it is desired liave some plants 
to bloom late in autumn, as Balsams, Cochscombs, Broccallias, Ac. 
seeds should now be sown, and the phods be petted off into small 
ained pots as soon as tibey are large enongfh, nsing a rich soil. 

HrsaaLneae.— Dttfing the early parr of May, a few fioety nlgjlfts ge- 
nerally occur, in consequence of which, it is advisaile not tb take out 
the general stock of plants before the middle of the month, or even in 
cold situations, before tiie SSIh. Whilst the plants, however, remain 
in the greenhouse; let foem have all the air that can be giren during 
the day, and at nights. If no appearance of frost. Particular attention 
will BOW be required to afford ait ample supply of water to foee-grow- 
ing kinds of plants. FrObuently syringe them over the tOpe at even- 
ing, just before sun-set. If any of the plants be attackedi with the 



of tebftooo- 
tbe liquid jftvo of 

kiiorf i» o|iijpl^i4g iAi^^'404l)io> ]^}uiti,''ii]n^ifo tfioM tmder/'ot/poll 
of <hi Iho 1 ^^ ike feom: « w91 t>o 

Mqi^ne4. |pdf mdo of ^ottiogrtef inseote li fo^ 

Jb;: iu|^ lijr it, even if apf^Sod in n f^nre 

Male, ^tkm etii ibe obtaiaod of tobaoconkts at M; or to. per 
gaBwir iBOMbng Orange or Imioa troet mmj otill be petforsied. 
It ko good: tine to fnereaaiitg planto bycnttingo, otriking ln nokt 
beat* . Oreenbonae anniiala--oo Balpigloaiisea, <Hobe Amarantoaes, 
Balaam, lco«-*-ilionld be enooaraged bp a liBle wamtb, and abifted 
blio larger poti, early In the monBi ; so duit the plaata may make a 
ikoiw^ to saoeeed the removal of the general ooUeofioii of greenhouse 
{4ai^« Cnltiiigs or aackera of Cliiy'santhemams ahould now be taken 
off, if sot done before«-^6 VoL I. pages 73 and 121 ; and Tol. II. 
pages 38, 

to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac. 
Carnatiosi In pots should ho encouraged by manure water, Ac. in or- 
der to grow them vigorously : care in striking will be required. By 
the middle of the month, half hardy annuals, as China Asters, Mari- 
golds, Ac.— may be planted out in the open bordera. Some of the 
best kinds may be potted, at done to the more tender sorta. Mimy 
kinds of greenhouse plants— as Petunia, Salpiglossises, Salvias, 
Fttchidas, Heliotropes, Ac.— should now be planted out in the open 
border, Pehlias, that have been forwarded in pots, frames, Ac. may 
be planted out towards the end of the month. Seedlings may be 
piiokedout in a warm situation; having a deep, fresh, rich soil. When 
Stodti, MIgnionette, China Asters, Ao. are wished to bloom late in 
the year, seeds may now be sown, either under frame, or on a warm 
border. Slips of Houble Wallflowers should now be put in under a 
hand-glaat. Seeds of hieDnials--as Sweet WilUams, Smtbious, Cam- 
pions, Ac. — ahoutd now bo sown. Tube-roses, for late flowering, 
should now be planted, either in pots or warm borders. 

Anrtcu/as.— (Seo pago 47, Yol, I.) 

CAiii«ilioiic.--<Sec page 23, Yol. I.) 

dhia llais Cfiatin^i^See page 48, Ybi. 1.) 

Jlenniictilasit.— (See page 23, Yol. 1.) 

Jtsis gVssii*-7<SM page 23, Yol. 1.) 

^ Vol. I.) 

page 43 and 72, Yol. I.) 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JUNE Ur, 1836. 

PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE L-ON SNAILS, Au}.— By Marijl 

**J UDENis/’of Canonbtiry, proposes that oil should be put into the pans 
to prevent snails from reaching the flower >pois ; assuredly oil applied 
to the bodies ol those insects that breathe through their bodies, such 
as wasps, hornets, Stc. are immediately killed by it, but tlien it must 
be in a liquid state, whereas oil when exposed to cold becomes con- 
gealed, and then, I should think, the snails might crawl over it un- 
injured, besides which, it would be expensive in a large collection. 
I have tried with good effect the trimmings of horses' heels and 
manes cut small, strewed round the root, and if dug in with the 
mould all the better, for then the slugs will be prevented from at- 
tacking the bulb or stem under the eartli ; the prickliness of the 
horse-hair, and its inclination to adhere to the moist coat of the in- 
sects is so hurtful that I here found it quite effectual. Any groom 
or coachman will save a large quantity of these trimmings in a sliort 
time, and it costs nothing, mokes no moss, and takes little time in 
the application. I have found a ring of tar effectual in cleaning a 
Daphne of Ants, they bad congregated in such immbers on a hand- 
some shrub as to threaten serious injury, and 1 had a ring of tar pla- 
ced around it two inches from the stem ; in a day or two all the auu 
died, not being able to pass the bamer to return to their nests. But, 
as this will only do for an occasional plant, 1 would recommend a 
simple plan, adqited by my gardener, and which has nearly cleared the 
beds and lawns of a profusion of these troublesome iusects. lie makes 
a hole several inches deep with a pointed stake exactly in tlieir track 
wheresoever he observes one ; into this pit they fall headlong, and 
the sides being of soft earth, and perpendiculsor, they fall back and 
die by hundreds, or he kills them by again putting in the stake 
The gardener assures me he shall emdicate the whole colony in ano 
ther season. Oiflon, less. 
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122 CULTlTRfi OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

ARTICLE 11. 

ON THE CULTURE OF GINGER, ZINZIBER OFFICINALLIS. 

BT MB. HBIIBT M&BK9AM, UMNJBirt.BnEBT, HVIX. 

Thib plant is a native of the East Indies, requiring the heat of the 
stove. It grows very freely in a mixture of light rich loam, peat, 
and river sand, care must be taken to give agood drainage at the time 
of potting. 

During the time the roots are torpid, very little or no water 
should he given. When they are in full growth, a good supply 
is requisite to keep them in a healthful growing state. 

They are easily increased by division of the roots during the 
time they are torpid, nothing further is required than to pot the di- 
vided parts into such pots as are suitable to their size, and treat them 
precisely as recommended for the old plants. In January or February, 
when the roots are dormant, is the most proper time for taking up. 
After having been clean picked and well washed, and exposed to the 
sun till sufficiently dry, it is ht for use. 

Ftbruaryt 1836. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE NEAPOUTAN VIOLET. 

BY A FBACTfCAL LADY AMATBUB. 

In the Cabinet for March last, ** C. S." inquires ** what soil and man- 
agement best suits the Russian and Neapolitan Violets, to secure 
prq/wte bloom P** 1 have both these Violets. They are planted in a 
loamy totV, and blow abundantly , witli but few leaves. The Rus- 
sian Violet this last season in a sunny spot bloomed from the first 
week in October to the middle of March. The Neapolitan Violet in 
the shade (that is with only the morning sun) in a border sheltered 
by lime-trees eame into bloom the middle of February, and continues 
blooming. 1 had the Neapolitan Violet planted in a border to the 
•outh, but it did not thrive, and therefore removed it to its present 
situation, where it fiounshes. When the frosts begin, I give the 
Neapolitan Violet the protection of a band-glass; or of a frame made 
hi the shape of a hand-glass, covered with oiled: paper, and continue 
It till ^y are over; taking it off, a diort time, every mild day. 
1 have tried the NeapoKtau Violet hi a pot, wishing to have it in 
the dcawlBg-toom dming winter, but I eould not succeed with it, 
and was obliged wben May approached to pleat it in the border 
egein, without its having bloomed; 
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ARTICLE 1V.--ON THE TREATMENT OF LONICERA FLEXUOSA, 
SoMto cauM it io iioom and Rtutian Vhtet^ 

BY MABIA. 

Being bigbly gratified with tbe Florieuliural Cabinet, and baTlng de- 
rived so much beoefit from that publication, I consider it incumbent 
on me to impart all tbe information in my power tbrougb tbe me- 
dium of that excellent work. I therefore beg to inform ** C. S.'* of 
Candover, that 1 have seen a Lonicera flexuoaa that bad been cut 
back to keep it about six feet high, which was beautiful from the 
profusion of blossom mixed with tbe dark green leaf, and of such close 
growth, that not a particle of wall was visible ; it is naturally wild 
and straggling, and will not fiower so well as any other boney-suckle, 
unless kept in order with the pruning-knife. I do not think the Rus- 
sian Violet likes tbe confinement of a pot, it takes some time also to 
get reconciled to tbe ground before it will blow well. I have this 
year discovered that tbe birds iiip off the early buds, {iiid 1 have been 
preparing some small nets for their preservation, with which my gar- 
dener is much delighted ; I happened to have some coarse scarlet 
yarn, and being in baste to guard my violets, I recommenced my 
work, and find that it happens to be particularly efieclual as the birds 
will not approach any thing that is red. Perhaps your correspondent 
may like to learn tbe size of my nets. I begin with one stich and on that 
I net two stiches, and 1 continue to widen at tbe end Qf each row till 
I come to 30 stitches, and then at the end of every row I narrow, 
that is, take two stitches together, till 1 come to one stitch, when a 
square is produced which can easily be fastened to ibe ground with 
sticks, and to the wall with nails. 

ARTICLE V.— METHOD OF OBTAINING DWARF PLANTS OF THE 
CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM.— Bv J. K. 

The following easy method of obtaining dwarf Plants of the above 
beautiful autumn flower I have practised witb success this season, and I 
believe it is not generally known. In the month of September, when 
tbe plants have begun to show doe flower-bud, uke the plants from 
which you want to have dwarf ones, and tie some moss and mould 
round the stalk, about a foot or half a foot (according to the height 
of tbe plant you desire) from the bead of the plant, tie it 
round tight, and In a Inrtnight rooU will surike to tbe moss, when 
it may be taken off and potted, by this means you will have a pretty 
dwarf Plant at once, without much trouble: I have this season se- 
veral of the tall growing kinds in pots about a foot high, lookii^ ex- 
tremely beautiful. 
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ON FLOWER-BEDS^ BASSETS, ETC. 


ARTICLE VI.— ON FLOWER-BEDS, BASKETS, &e. 

BT OOOSBBBERTi 

Hbkbb'itii 1 send some sketches of Bower beds, &c. the pattenis of 
some I have in my own garden. 

f have some beds of Fig. 11, in a Chinese garden, which they 
suit extremely well, and produce a very pleasing effect. 



Many of the correspondents of the Cabinet, having asked how 
can they have a succession of flowers in a small space, I recommend 
for their adoption the Chinese method of growing plants, (that 
bloom at the same time), in boxes which are made the shape fixed 
upon, and sunk in the earth with fresh ones as the flowers die away . 
The Rustic basket, Fig. 12, when filled with plants has a remarkably 


12 



pretty effect, and is well suited to a confined space. The sides are 
made of fir trees split, and either left with the bark on, or painted, 
filled with earth, and planted with flowers. 



GLSANlKa& FKaM OLD AUTHOBS. I;;0 

ARTICLE VII. 

DESCRIPTION OF A BOX FOR CONVEYING FLOWERS IN. 

BY B. T. B. 

1 N compliance irith the wishes of ** J. K." I have attempted to demon- 
strate a box (Fig. 13) for the purpose to which none I have seen are 
superior^ the flowers at the end of a long journey having the ap- 
})earance of only been just gathered. 

13 



The box is of deal niid can he made by any village carpenter, (a) 
is one of the sides with hinges, in order to facilitate the arrangement 
of the floivers. (b d) are small boxes of tin filled with moist sand to 
receive the stalks, (cc) are slides which are let down level with the 
tins when arranging the dowers, and are supported by the side (a) 
when closed ; one side should have a few small holes in it, to let in a 
little air, but not a draught. This mode of ronveyance has given 
general satisfaction to those acquainted with it. 

ARTICLE Vll.—GLEANINGS FROM OLD AUTHORS. 

BY TULIP, No. 3 . — From ReoM Flora, 1676. 

As the Tulip season is advancing, perhaps, the following extracu 
may be arousing to some of your curious readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the work. 

“The division of Tulips, according to Gcrrard Paikinson, Clusius, 
and Perrarius, is into three sorts, Proccoccs, Medius, and Serotinas ; 



imO eVhtVBM or BLBTU TAHKBVYUXIM, 

wdy, middle, and late floiRoii^ TeHpe. whereas, there are but two 
jnimary distinct kinds. Prcecoees and Serodnas." 

The following is the manner of his deseripdoii of the named Tulip 
iowers. and of which there are about 179. bendes those he does not 
describe. 

riz. Proscoces 361 

Medias 136 > 179 I bare selected two only, both of 
Serodnas 9) which I hare. 

** Semper Augustus, heretofore of much esteem, hath a dower not 
very large, but well veined and striped with deep crimson and pale 
yellow, the bottom and Tamis dark violet purple. ^ 

* ** Royal Vesta, or Nonpare. is a better and more constant flower 
than the last (viz. Vesta) ; the colours are camadon. crimson, and 
white, when the flower makes well, the bottom is white and the tamis 
blue.*’ 

** For varioai ooloun Tulips most esoe). 

And some Anemonies do please as well; 

Ranunenlos in riefaest scarlets shine. 

Auricula and Bears-ears may with these in beauty join . 

But yet if ask and have were in my power. 

Next to the Rose give me the Jnly-flower.** 

The above above few lines are written at the close of the ardcle on 
July.flowers. and it appears at that period the supply for the growers 
were brought from Holland. Flanders and other parts of the Nether- 
lands. he inserts a list of three hundred and sixty by name ; be says, 
« multitudes of these (seedlings) are often brought over to London, 
and there sold at mean rates to gardeners who sell them again to 
others, who delight in flowers commonly for 12 pence a layer; but 
most of these mercenary fellows about London are very deceitful, and 
whoever trusts is sure to be deceived, as I myself have often been, 
even by such of them as 1 had by many benefits obliged." 

•* 1 have heard but of very few good flowers that have been raised 
of seeds by any in England." 

ARTICLB VIII.— on the culture of BLETIA TANKERVILLIJE. 

BY MB. HBHBY MABBBAM, UNirjB08*.STEKBT. HVIX. 

In reeding over your Floricultural Cubintt, 1 find J. R. W.. wishful, 
that some correspondent of your's would give him some information, 
how to hreat the Bletta TankervtlHie. so as to cause it to produce iu 
rifignlar and splendid flowers. I therefore send you a few remarks on 
the culture of that plant. 

It is very easy of culture, and will flower fteely if potted in, a 
soil compoUd of equal parts of light sandy loam. peat, and rivar 
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iwikI. Let A* pots be pluoied up lo tbe rim In a berk bed, or other 
briek beat, daring the lime the roots are in a growing slate, and giro 
a good anpfdy of water« 

When out of lower, and the roots become dormant, take «p Ae 
pots and place them in a shady and dry situation ; allow the soil lo 
become dry, or nearly so, until Aey begin to grow again ; as soon as 
this is observed, repot Aem, and plunge as before directed, and Aey 
will dower fine. 

ARTICLE IX.— ON INARCIllNO AND LAYING STOVE, GREEN- 
HOUSE, AND OTHER CURIOUS OR RARE PLAN'fS. 

BT A rOSBMAM OF A LONOOM MUSSBar. • 

Therb are many of the most curious and splendid flowering stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy shrubs, which are only to be propagated but 
by the meAods of either Inarching or Laying them, or if they can 
be struck from cuttings they seldom grow in a healthy condition af- 
terwards. But a weakly growing species inserted upon the stock of 
a free growing kind, will cause it to bloom far more profusely and 
vigorously. An additional advantage too is afibrded, by being enabled 
to obtain a plant of considerable size in a short time. I have there- 
fore, drawn up some practical observations upon the method which 1 
have pursued most successfully for twelve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting difibring from it in these par- 
ticulars, Aat whereas in grafting, the scion is at once totally sepa- 
rated from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear oflT 
before the splicing takes place ; here, on the contrary, neither the 
scion is separated from its parent, nor the head of the stock cut away, 
until the union becomes so far complete that the first is unnecessary, 
and the latter injurious. It is in consequeuce much preferable to 
the common grafting, for evergreens in particular; it is principally 
practised as the best means of multiplying all the double varieties of 
Camellia and plants of similar habits ; because their strong leaves, if 
only for a few days deprived of their regular support, by being cut 
clear from the mother stock, if not covered closely with a glass will be 
certain to wi Aer and fall ofiT ; after which, there will be but very slen- 
der chance of Ae sdon's completing an union : it is performed os 
follows ; — 

Haring provided a stock, which should always be some of As 
coarser, finee kinds, of Ae same genus of plants, and nearly of the 
same diameter as Ae shoot which is intended for inarching; cut a 
Ain slip, from two to Arse inches long, and about one third or some- 
thing better of the whole thickness, smooAly off from each of Aem, 
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in the deafest part ef the stem with « smaU sharp knife ; (a most 
neeesmry instminent for this bnslneesi) the bark of each mitst then 
be fitted together in the most eaael manner, at least on one side, and 
tied perfocdy ti|^t with good matting ; they must be clayed in the 
same manner as grafa ; and, as being within doors in a warm 
house will occasion the clay to become orer diy, and liable 
to crack, they shonld, at least In dry weather, receive two or three 
times a week, sdme water from the rose of a water pot, or by means 
of a syringe, to preserve it in a proper moist state, observing to do it 
in the evening lest the leaves should get scorched by the rays of the 
son : a little moss tied neatly round each ball of clay will prevent the 
dkter being so frequently necessary : which is in my opinion very 
desirable. Eight or ten weeks will in general be found sufficient 
time for them to unite ; at all events, by that time, I think, they 
may be partially separated from the parent plant by cutting the in- 
arched shoots better than half way through ; and if, on trial, they are 
found to be united, and bear that operation well, they may in a few 
days afterwards be entirely cut off and placed in a shady part of the 
bouse, where they must be kept moderately syringed as before, and 
some additional shade given according to the state of the weather for 
two or three weeks ; during which time, they may be untied, and the 
top of the stock cut off in a neat manner; and also any unnecessary 
part of the bottom of the scion that may remain : let a little clay be 
again applied, that these fresh wounds may have sufficient time to 
become properly healed, which will take place in a few weeks. In this 
manner have I succeeded with Myrtus Pimento, and other plants al- 
lied to it, which are particularly difficult to strike or propagate, by 
any other means, on tlie common myrtle with tolerable success ; and 
also many other plants of the same description upon their kind. 

In laying, choice should be made of the young tender shoots of the 
present year, the soft bark of which will sooner form a callosity, and 
produce roots, thaii that of any of the preceding years growth. It Is 
particularly necessary to observe, whether the plant intended to be 
layed is of a brittle nature or not ; for if it is, it will be necessary 
that the shoots be i>egged gently down to the surface previous to lay- 
ing, and thus left, until their tops naturally acquire a perpendicular 
diraction, which they will do in a few days ; without this precaution 
it will be extremely difficult to tongue them without cracking, or 
breaking them ; but if treated in this manner, the most brittle 
itiay^e layed without danger. 

By tongueing is meant, the o|teration of catting a small longitu- 
dinai scalp about half an inch in length, on the inner side of the heel 
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or bend whieh is lo iosened into ibe eartb ; sboot oao-ihird of it 
fliboald be cut off in a transverse direction; it being so plseed^ thi^the 
tmisverse cut nay be immediately on or below the joint; but by no 
means is tbe whole of it to be cot «way> as practised by some> it be- 
ing the part which in most instances produces tbe first fibrea Hav- 
ing tbe layer thus {wepared^ tbe eartb must be opened with tbe hand 
about three or four inches deep, and in the direction of tbe shoot, 
into which opening, it would be advisable to putaiitUe fresh loam 
or sand for the immediate reception of the layer ; which should be 
fixed therein at least three inches under the surface, the tongue 
should be gently twisted sideways so as to prevent its resting within 
the heel or bend, and the mould immediately closed tight over is; 
as many layers as are wanted being thus made, let the whole have a 
moderate watering to settle the mould, and be set or plunged in a 
good growing heat ; as it is of considerable importance to keep tbe 
parent plant in a free thriving state. 

There are many plants which produce roots so freely, that should 
a branch even touch the surface of tbe ground, they strike almost im- 
mediately ; these every gardener will soon become acquainted with 
by their natural efforts, and therefore, will find it sufficient for their 
increase merely to insert them in the mould : noting however, that a 
slight twist on the part inserted will considerably promote their root- 
ing. 

It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments, that the layer, 
which is inserted to a proper depth, roots sooner and better than that 
which is layed nearer ^e surface ; the self-evident reason of which is, 
that tbe deeper they are the air Is better excluded, and there is a 
more regular degree of moisture for the nourishment of the young 
fibres, when they make their appearance. I must also observe, that 
no part of the shoot should on any pretence be covered with the 
mould, except that which is meant to produce roots, as the covering 
of the whole renders it extremely liable to rot : therefore, if any 
particularly tender plant should happen to be thus treated, it would 
evidently endanger the whole stool. This may seem an uonecssary 
observation to some, but I can assure such, that I have seen layers 
made by people, who thought themselves extremely clever, where 
none of the parent stool were left in sight, except the to]>s of each 
individual layer : what was tbe consequence P in a few months, one 
half at least of tbe stools were without the least spark of life remain- 
ing ; and of the rest which were so fortunate as to survive, perhaps 
not one-tenth of the shoots layed, produced plants 
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ARTICLE X.--.A FEW RBIiARKS ON THE DAHLIA. 

BY A fTAA IN TBS HAST. 

The Dahlia, althoogli ona of the most magniEceot fiowers eultivatad, 
is as much, or more, sidiject tOTariableoess and ancertainty than any 
othar flowar wa hara ; and amongst the best varieties grown, there is 
not one upon which reliance can be ploeed. 

^In one garden, we observe some particular sort bloomiog in the 
greatest perfection, whilst in another we see the very same kind having 
nothing but imperfect, even single blossoms ; and thus it is we find 
the flower spoken of in the highest terms by some persons, whilst 
others discard It as being worthless. This has frequently occur- 
red, and I would mention the names of some individuals who have 
dona BO, and who are experienced growers to a great extent, and 
well know the properties constituting a good flower; such as Messrs. 
Brown, Widnall, Squibb, Brewer, Harrison, Levick, &c. &c. They 
have, even when grown the first season, discarded such flowers as 
Widnall's Qranta, Dougla8*s Criterion, Aldam's Superb Yellow, 
Lady Fordwich, Harrison's Unique, Metropolitan Perfection, and 
many others of equal merit ; but when subsequently seen by them in 
the collaetions of other growers, their properties have been acknow- 
ledged to be of the very first rate quality. 

With regard to the opinions advanced on the qualifications required 
to form a good flower, they are almost as endless in variety as the 
Dahlia itself, for every grower has his own opinion. However, 
it must be generally admitted that form must stand Jirtt, colour 
next, and size last. In my opinion, the rules laid down in a former 
number of the Cabinet is a correct criterion, by which judges of 
the flowers ought to be governed. I have many times seen in- 
stances at the Afferent Dahlia exhibitions I have attended, whem 
the first prize was awarded to a stand of fiowers, merely because it 
contained the sole merit of having larger flowers than iu rivals, and 
tut superior formed flowers, but less in size, come iu for a second ora 
third prize. I have seen also, that, in the prizes of the diflferent classes, 
the tame sort of arrangement has been inade, and Wilmots Superb 
has been placed first, whilst Springfield Rival comes in as a fourth, 
ahhough Ae bloom was perfection itself in form and colour. In fact, 
I have sometimes concluded, that in the opinkm of some, it mattered 
not how ugly the flower might he, even if disfigured with an eye, it 
was sure to gaki a prize if it were but sufficiently laige. 1 venture to 
mention for the guide of ihose growing laige flowers, the sodelies at 
Lynn, Mpidstoiie, Hertford, and Wakefield. If one of the commit- 
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tee» or the tecretaiy of a ideioty would tako tho trouble to attend 
the next Dahlia exhibition of the Metropolitan Socieqr of Florists 
and Amateurs on August 1 1, or September dth» he might then have 
a good idea of deservedly awarding priaes. Or even take the rules 
I have before alluded to as a criterion. We should not then see such 
monslrous * broomhead* flowers* utterly void of good form* taking the 
first* or even any prize at all* In an exhilntion ! The stands would 
no longer be disgraced with the broomhead size, and more unique in 
form would be substituted in lieu thereof. 

It is surprising to observe the diflerent constituflons of the Dahlia* 
some kinds produce the most perfect blooms when almost im- 
poverished* when on the other hand* if they are grown luxuriantly* 
all the blooms come with an eye* or otherwise imperfect. Whereas 
some kinds if not grown in fresh good soil* produce mail half double 
blooms, and during the whole season* not a good bloom* from the 
plant so grown* can be produced. The season and situation* likewise* 
have a great effect upon some, of the kinds* as well as extensive 
propagation. This was the case with the Newick Rival last sea- 
son* to the disappointment and vexation of many ; which Messrs. 
Young and Penny so extensively propagated* and scarcely a 
single plant produced a bloom that might be called good* only with 
the exception of the first few cuttings taken off before the parent root 
was too much exhausted ; aud it is to be feared some of our highly 
described flowers will disappoint several* merely because they 
have been so much propagated. Persons raising seedling Dahlias* 
should not dispose of them until they possess a sufficient qiinntity of 
roots of each* so that only a few will be required from each indi- 
vidual root. 1 am persuaded if this method was adopted* our new 
flowers would answer more to the description given of them in the 
catalogues. 

The greatest alteration generally takes place with seedlings. Some 
kinds when grown in the seed-beds in poor soils appear very beauti- 
ful* but* when propagated the following season and bloomed* they 
prove to be every thing but perfect and good, and disappoint the ex- 
pectation previously formed of them. 1 have seen instances where 
the raiser of seedlings, plants them out with all the care be takes with 
his general collection* in fresh rich 8oil*&c., thinking* probably* that 
if they proved good with that treatment* he might rely upon their 
aiq>earing so ever afterwards-hut in this* disappointment generally 
occurs* for when the situation is changed* and numbers of plants are 
dispersed amongst **The Fancy*" some may produce fine good 
flowers* whilst others are utterly worthless. The most sure way of 
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jil4g^ng of tbo merioi of a mdliog is» to grow it two yeary in sUiia* 
a$ oppoute to each odiet-as poauUe. If this were practised 
iQcn^ generally^ disappmotmentt which leads people to think that 
they are imposed upon, would not be so prevalent, as is the case at 
present. 

Should the Editor think well to give the above rambling observa- 
vations insertion in the Cabinet, I shall feel obliged. My next paper 
shall contain a few observations upon the Classing of Dahlias, and re- 
marks upon those now circulated throughout the country, under so 
many differm^t names, dec. 

ARTICLE XI.— COLLECTANEA. 

BY J, K. 

Plant from Madagascar.~-M. B. Delessert, hos presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences, a curious plant from Madagascar, sent 
to him by M Gondot, now travelling for the French Museum. It 
belongs to the Naides, and was first discovered by Du Petit Trouts, 
who gave it the name of Auvivender Australis. Its leaves are sup- 
port^ by long stalks, and are destitute of parenchyma which gives 
them the appearance of luce ; they are half a foot long, and a quarter 
of a foot wide ; on each side of the principal nerve are five parallel 
nerves, crossed at right angles by a multitude of smaller nerves. This 
plant grows in the Bay of Diego Soorey, in the water, and its roots 
are nourishing uid agreeable to the palate. — Athenaum. 

Bath Royal Horticultural Society.— The second evening 
meeting of this Society for the purposes of Horticultural and Floral 
discussion, took place on Tuesday, February 2nd., at CoUiugs Li- 
brary, and was well attended— S. Barrow Esq., in the chair. H. St. 
John Maule, Esq., read a paper by Mr. Salter, who was absent from 
illness, on the best means of growing the Camellia ; papers on tlKs 
Melon and Potatoe were also read by other members. Beautiful 
specimens of Orange trees in fruit, and Persian Cyclamens, Hya- 
cinths, and Camellia, were sent to this meeting by Mr. J. Salter, 
Kensington Nursery, and were much admired. 

The exhibitions of the Bath Royal Horticultural and Floral So- 
cial for 1836, are fixed for the 23rd of June, the 2l8t. of July, and 
the 19th of September. 

The following article on Striking Cuttings without the aid of glass, 
was read at a meeting of the Horticultural Society of London, onthe 
19th of August 1834, transmitted to them by Mr. VV. Phelps, of 
Cor^ham, Wilts: — ** Necessity is saidjio be the mother of invenuon, 
which I think will be exemplified by the following statement. liost 
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Slimmer I had a great desire to strike cuttings of pink, carnation. 
Mole Hnk, Viola tricolor, CEnotbena Mediterranean Heath, Gtun 
Cistus, Alatemus, Pvracantha, and other flowers and shrubs, but 
baring no glass, and it not bring convenient to purchase one, I pre-* 
pared a bed 15 feet long and three feet wide, with soil which I con- 
ridered best foreach peculiar sort, T prepared the cuttings in the usual 
way, just the same as I should for hand*glasses, and covered them with 
wooden skutiers which I had by me. 3 feet square and three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, placed on a brick at each comer, which raised 
the shutters between 2 and 3 inches above the cuttings, I watered the 
cuttings as soon as they were planted, kept tl^em constantly shaded 
by the shutters when the sun shone, kept them off on rainy days^ 
and always at night, watered them every evening in dry weather, 
the consequence was that I never before had such good luck with hand- 
glasses or any other method. I am pursuing the same plan now, 
and any person is welcome to see how successful I continue to be in 
the adoption of this plan. It is* probable that it may not he new to 
some persons, but to those circumstanced as I am, It may be accop- 
tible, as, 1 believe this simple manner of striking cuttings of shrubs 
and flowers is not generally known. W. P. 

At the Medico-Botanical Society on Tuesday, Dr. Morries, made 
some observations on opium, digitales, conium, and hyoscyamus, and 
exhibited specimens of oils obtained from the latter plants. The 
empyreumatic oil of hyoscyamus is of a light yellow, highly volatile, 
and possesses a most powerful penetrating virose odour, which is 
readily peroeptible at some distance, even when the bottle is closed. 
It is nearly as rapidly fatal as prussic acid, eight or nine drops will 
destroy life in one hour and a half. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Noticed tince our last, 

L Cambilia Japonica, var. Donckelaeri, Donckelacr's.— 
This new and singular flowery variety has bloomed in the collection 
of Mr. Lowe, nurseryman, Clapton, near London. The flower is 
semidouble, the petals expanding prettily. The colour is a fine deep 
rosy-red, blotched, in a very striking manner, with white. It is a 
very desirable variety. Class, Monadeiphia; Order, Mofi0g3rnia. 
Natural Order, Terastromiacem. Camellia in compliment to O. J. 
Camel, a Jesuit 
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3. CttATJEO&s ORiBffTAUi, Oriental Hawthorn. Synonym, 
Mei^iint orientalis. This i|>edet ia from Crimea, and h now grow- 
ing in the grounds of the London Honienltural Society. The tree 
grows in a very compact manner. The dowers are white, very sweet, 
and appear in spring. The fruit produces a very pretty appearance, 
being of a large size, and of a fine deep purplish-red colour. It is a 
desirable tree for the pleasure ground. Icosandria, Pentagynia. 
Rofacete, Pomacess. Craimgtu, from tCratos, strength. 

3. OliATJBOtJS MAROCCAWA, Morocca Hawthorn. Another pleas- 
ing species growing in the garden of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety. It is a native of Barbaiy and Palestine.- The flowers are 
white, succeeded by laigish berries of a fine light scarlet colour. 

4. Dsndrobium MONiLiFORME, Necklace formed, (Mag. of Bo- 
tany.) Synonym Epidendrum moniliforme. A very splendid flow- 
ering orchideous plant. It is a native of Japan, and China. It is 
now grown in many collecUons in this country. The flowering stem 
rises to near two feet high, and produces the flowers in pairs, gene- 
rally at the top of the stem. They are of a fine rose colour, incli- 
ning to white towards the centre, which is greenish. The Labellum 
is white, largely tipped with deep crimson. It is a very showy spe- 
cies, and deserves a place in every collection of this tribe of plants. 

Gynandria Monandria, orchidem. Dmdrobiumt from Dendran a 
tree ; and bit, to live, referring to the Genus growing upon trees in 
the native habits, where they entwine about the branches of trees, 
and bloom in profusion. 

3. Goodktia RUBicuNDA, Huddy flowered (Bot. Reg. 1856.) 
A very pretty flowering hardy annual, grown last season in the gar- 
den of the London Horticultural Society. The plant grows near 
two feet high, and produces abundance of flowers, very much resem- 
bling the (Enothera rosealba, in form and size, of a rosy-Hlac coloi^ 
with an orange-coloured eye at the centre, the base of each petal 
ending with that colour. The plant was introduced from California 
by Mr. Douglas, ft blooms from July to September. Octandria 
Monogynia, Onagracem. 

6. Jaborosa INTBORIPOLIA. Entire leaved. (Bot. Mag.) Seeds 
of this plant were sent to the Gla^ow Botanic Garden, from Buenoa 
Ayree, by Mr. Tweedie, It has bloomed in the open border, in the 
Glasgow garden, in' July and August 1835. It is a creeping plant, 
having large dark grecsi leaves, and a single flower is produced at the 
axil of eaeb pair. Hie flower very much resembles that of the 
square atidked Tobacco, only they are of a pure white inside, and of 
cream colour outside. The tubular part of the flower is about three 
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inches long, and the nanow petalled limb, of dve narrow divisions, is 
about the same across. Pentandria Monogynia, S<daneaB. Jsboroia, 
the Arabic name for the Mandragora, to which plant it is closely dIHed. 

7. LaTHYRoa rotundifouc/s, ear., bllipticos. Round leaved 

everlasting Pea. — A hardy perennial species, growing in the Bir* 
mingham Botanic Garden ; the plant is not so robust in its growth 
as Latbyrus laiifolius. It is a climbing kind, rising to the height of 
about four feet. The flowers are produced in profusion, each a little 
more than half an inch across, of a fine crimstm colour. This variety, 
it is conjectured, is a native of Geoigia. It is a very showy flower- 
ing plant Diadelphia Decandria. Leguminosse. Latbyrus, from 
La, augment ; and tkouras, any thing exciting, referring to the quali- 
ties of the Genus. . 

8. Lbptosiphon Androsaceus. Androsacedike.— (Dot. Mag.) 
A free and pretty flowering annual plant. The stem rises about 9 inches 
high, and each is crowned by a corytnbous bead of whitish, or lilac 
coloured flowers, each flower about half an inch across, and about 
twelve in a corymb. The plant appears to like an airy and coolish 
situation. If seeds he sown early, and again late in Spring, such a 
succession will produce flowers for the most part of Summer. Pentan- 
dria Monogynia. Polemoniacm. Leptosi))hon from Leplos, slender ; 
and siphou, a tube, in allusion to tlie slender tube of the corolla. 

9. Lupinus Texensis, Texas Lupine. (Bot Mug.) This species 
very much resembles L. subcamosus, but it is of a more robust 
growth ; the flowers too are of a much deeper blue colour. Tlie pre- 
sent species is annual, smooth foliage, not fleshy. The five blue 
blossoms with a yellow centre make a pretty appearance. Diadelphia 
Decandria. Leguminosee. Lupinus from Lupwt, a wolf, referring 
to the eflect of the plant in destroying the fertility of the soil. 

*^10. Nerium Trtrsiflorvm, Dense flowered Oleander. (Mag. 
of Botany.) A very showy flowering plant, introduced from Nepal 
Sylhet in 1830. It has bloomed in the collection of Mr. Tate, Nur- 
seryman, Sloane-street, Chelsea. The flowers single, produced in a 
spfwadiiig terminal cyme, which contains upwards of a dozen flowers; 
they are of a bright roey pink colour, a little streaked with a lighter 
colour at the centre of each flower. It deserves a place is every 
greenhouse ; if planted in a good rich soU, and forc^ a little in a 
hothouse to bring it into bloom, it will amply repay for the attention. 
The genus being vigorous growing plants, require a good share of 
pot room, and to be repotted each time a plant has done blooming. 
Pentandria Monogynia. Apocynese. JVerium from iieroi. humid, 
referring to the habit of the plant in its native cotmtry, where it is 
found growing on the banks of rivulets, &c. 
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11* Oncidiom ALTi8BfM(jif« Tallest Oncidium. (Bot. Reg.) 
This plant has bloomed in the etdiection of Messrs. Loddiges’s. The 
dowers are produced upon a long dseumhmt raceme, nearly simple^ 
they are of a bright yellow colour, numerously spotted with brown. 
The Nectarium is of a greenish yellow. Oynandria, Monandria. 
Orchidacem. Oncidium from Ogkidion, a tubercle ; referring to the 
two prominences on the lip of the flower 

12. Oncidium coRNioEauM, Homed Oncidium. (Bot. Mag.) 
This very handsome flowering species has bloomed in 1835, under 
the abld management of our friend Mr. Cooper. The flowers are 
produced very numerously upon a pendant scape of near a half a yard 
long, having a panicle of compound racemes of flowers. The flowers 
are of a,fine yellow, spotted with red. Each flower is rather more 
than half an inch across. The plant was originally imported from 
Brazil, by the Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, of Spofforth, near 
Wetherby. Gynandria Monandria, Orchidacem. 

13. OaiTHYiA UNIFLORA, Single flowered, (Brit. Flow. Garden, 
336.) Synonym 8 Gagea uniflora, Ornitbogalnm iiniflorum, Tulipa 
altaica. A native of the country around the Altaic Mountains. 
The flower has much the appearance of a yellow crocus. The stem 
rises about three inches high. The flowers appear from April to 
June. It is cultivated in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. Hexandria 
Monogynia, Liliacem, Orithyia so named after Orilbyia the fabled 
wife of Boreas. 

14. Rosa microphylla. Small-leaved Chinese Rose. (Bot. 
Mag. 3490.) This very pretty flowering rose is quite hardy, if grown 
in a dry and sheltered situation. It has bloomed most abundantly, 
is grown in a raised basket, but we had it w orked upon a stock 
of the wild rose. If trained against a good aspected wall, it would 
bloom profusely. The flowers are very double, of a fine rose colour 
in the interior of the flower, but the outer row of petals is nearly 
white. The plant is readily propagated by cuttings, or buds. It 
may be procured at a cheap rate at most of the public nurseries. 

15. Senbcio ampullaceus. Flask-flowered American Ground- 
wA (Bot. Mag. 3487.) An annual plant, having a flower stem rising 
about two feet high. The flowers are produced upon a cylindrical 
Involiicre, they are of a fine deep yellow, each about an inch across. 
Th^ make a showy appearance. The plant was found by Mr. 
Drummond in the Texas. Syngenecio, Superflua, Compositm. 
Smueic kem ccncx, old man; the naked receptacle having the ap- 
pearaaee rf a bald head. 
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PART III. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


QUERIES. 

On Calycantbvs pnacox. — I am jait in the tame sitiiatiOD as C. with 
rejpard toa4oab1e Pomegranate; tihere is this difihrenee, mine has been four 
years in the ground, and has not yet had a single blossom ; I also followed tlie 
directions given in a former number. My plant looks healthy and is quite a 
dirnb, but without a symptom of blossom. 1 shall, therefore, be glad to hear the 
answer to C. S.*s query on that pointy also on the subject of the Calyoanthus 
prsBCOx, as I was lead to believe, when 1 purchased mine in the Autumn, ^at 
It would blow the following Christmas. 1 attribnted its failure to the severity of 
the flrost after removal. 

On Moss. — 1 shall feel obliged if any one will instruct me how to get rid of 
Moss in a long gravel walk. 1 have had the gravel picked up repeatedly, but 
as soon as it is rolled and becomes hard, the moss appears again. — 1 once tried 
salt, bat that nonrished the soil so much, that tliough the moss was killed, snob 
a quantity of weeds sprang up, that Uie remedy was worse than the original 
dimase, for the gravel was obliged to be turned up to be frosted. 

CUJtot^ 1836. Mama. 

On GBaANiOM Sbbos, &c.~I perceive that a question similar to the one I 
am about to propose, has been put by a corresjiondent, page 166, Vol. 3nd. 1 
wish to know, whether the Seed of Geraniums should be sown immediately on 
taking it from the plant, or whether it sboold be kept during winter, and then 
sown early in wring. 1 raised some Plants the latter eud of last summer, but 
they fagged off in the winter. 1 shall feel particularly obliged on my question, 
together with that of the Correspondent alluded to, being answered as early as 
possible. 

P. S. Snrely your Correspondent, page 49, of the March Number of this year, 
rather exaggerates the duration of time which be states his fuel lasts. 

CaHterhuT^j 1836. Am Amatbue dbs Flowbbs. 

On GuArriNO oa Budding Rhododbnoeons.'— You would oblige me by 
requesting one of yonr correspondents in the FhrkuUural Cabinet, to inform 
if he has snecessfally grafted or budded Rhododendrons, and if so at what 
and in what manner they succeed best— Your Obedient, 

A CuPAB Florist. 

On Cape Bulbs, awj.— A Subscriber would be greatly obliged by a little fur- 
ther information relative to the culture of bnlbons roots in general. Whin 
planted m the open border, what depth ought they to be in the soil ? Do the 
diflbient bolbs vaiy much in that respect ?— Again, as regards those which re- 
quire beat, 1 have frequently observed the crown of the bulb raised above the 
s^ace of the soil, is that desirable! Should all the outer skint be removed which 
have the appeanmee of being decayed ? Would you also have the goodness to 
what proportion of loam there ought to be in a peat border intended for 
Ameiicao Planter what depth the eompoet ought to go! and if any sand or ma^ 
nure must be added. A. B. 

On Obcbipbous Pi.*mts.— I have been much pleased with the papers on iha 
Cnldvakson of Orchideoos epiphytes, by a ** Country Florist,** and regiwt them 
have not bwn continned in each suoeesetve number as momised, ubA the 
more so, beeenee their place seems not so proStahly occupied Iqr the Qleaoings 
from Old Authocs. I trust your Correspondent wBl resume hk labours in Ifay, 



1 ^ 

Md t wonld Bttggwt, tliatloftMd pUoit* nuqr be bad for a 

^feiMmable j^rioe/* be woeld gi«e,^ ootoel pncee ebarfed by imneiyneii as 
(kr at praetici^le. l9o one vill Ibeo be disappointed as 1 was the other day, 
wbiii asking for a speefoi of Stanbopea, ! was toM the urioe of a saiaU plant 
was £5. /w. If this be a reasonable price for a Country Florist^ 1 fancy he has 
a longer purse than mutfuf bis brother florists. Epiparrs. 

We bare reedted another oornmnnicatton from a Country Florist, which will 
appear in the July nnmber.--CoirnncToa. 


ANSWERS. 

On A Ybixow FLOWiaiNo PukNT.-^ln March Number, ** IL” fa reply to 
** Amicus** advises Moneywort, as a dwarf trailing plant— in addition, 1 beg to 
leeooimend white, pink, red, and yellow Heliantpemum— the leaf is pretty, and 
they blossom abnndantly from May till November— they look particularly well 
in rock work or in roots of trees; if put in the borders, a little pile of stones 
should be placid to plant them in, which they will soon conceal: a small root 
in a farthing pot, may be had of any nuneryman for 6d. or 9d. each root — they 
an very hardy and increase rapidly. BIama. 

On A Box torn CAHRYino Dahlia blooms.— In answer to yonr constant rea. 
der, at Ackwortb, a Box made of whatever size he might require, wonld tarry the 
Oi^lia flowers safe by having a false bottom with holes just of sufficieat size for 
the stem, the bottom part filled with damp moss and a pin mn through the stem 
eloss' under the wood, the flowers then could not move, but the false bottom must 
be tacked inside carefully; I should say with long tacks, so as to be able to loose 
it easily at its destination. I think on this plan they wonld cariy 900 miles, 
and merely require the usual direction, ** with care, keep this side up.** Tulip. 

Tax Bistort of the Dahlia, &e. — In answer to the enquiry in the Fieri. 
euitural Cabinet of February last, respecting the earliest introduction of the 
Dahlia, ** A* Z.** is informed that our gardens are Indebted to Mr. J<din Frazer, 
son of the late indefatigable collector of North American plants, for bringing to 
England in 1802, the IkiUia coceinea, the first known species, which plant flow, 
ered in a hothouse in June 1803, at the Nursery, Chelsea, figured and 
described in Number 910 of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. As a tribute of grate, 
ful respect to the introducer, it is proposed that the Horticultural Societies, and 
the eminent growers and cultivators of this splendid genus, (which is now pro. 
ducing such endless beautiful hybrid varieties) shall raise a subscription prize for 
the best new Dahlia of the season 1^36, to be called ** the Fraser Dahlia.** 

landtmf April 1836. A SuBacRiBXR. 

(We shall be'i^ad to aeiift in the furtherance of this object)— Cordoctob. 


REMARKS. 

Or Ba«t arv Wxer iRiifAR Sxxns, foe.— Cushing, in his Exode Gardener, 
in which the management of the Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Conservatoiy is 
folly delineated according to present practice. Loudon, 1814, in the Hofoouse 
department says, ** much depends on the state of the seeds when received. East 
•nd West Indian Seeds generally arrive with the regular fleet, as indeed do 
thoaa from the Cape of Good Ho]^; and all the South Sea Idaadt for the most 
pnrte ity the fiaatem and China ships, so that one asay in general be prepared 
againtt their arrtvaL As early in the spring as possible is undoubtedly the best 
rime for tawing, yet a fow weekiP delay, in some inttaaecs, may he advisable. 
MfioeiTed late hi Oetober or November, 1 should certainly wait until Jannaiy 
or perhapa Febniaiy, unto it evidently aiqieared they would not kaq^ long out 
of the earth, in long w tima in a vegetative atete.** 
f^lha diflbriiit aorta of moold ntoemary to be used in this buaiams,«tneh as 
loam, peai^ well-rotted dang, vegetable mould, mad, fro. uU of whicli intended 
for ttOs parpow ihoaM ha flnMy sifred, and kept aeparate tm wanted for ose.^ 
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BtirLou>,H«iri>wl. 

]}«, Itkslia^ Hiar do. HilrVttMMiHoaM. 

do. i|MMit,MaidldllidtMdiiaf. 

$a»4y P««t Pe«t Md line mnd. 

Hioh Snndy htmm \ Dung to $oady Loom. 

Stroof Rich da f do. to o itrong clayey Loam. 

Veiy tif bt do. ...... f Peat, and f Loa^ Tni.iv. 


Nsw PLAMTt.—Mr. Young exbiinted, at the l.ondoD Horticoltnral Society 
Meetittf, a new plant dmilar in Sower to a Fox.Glove, introdooed fimm China. 
From the Garden of the Society, Douglast nivalie, an alpine plant Canada. 
Ariitolochia trildbata, lemarkable for the long tailn of the Slower. Nemophila 
incignia, pota of it in bloom, it is of a most beautiful blue. Berbeiis aqoifolinm, 
the only hardy eirergreen plant mot by the late Mr. Dongles. 

METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORISTS AND AMATEURS. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the above Society, held April Uth., it was 
nnantmonsly Resolved, 

** That a die be prepared for a Silver Medal, to be presented to Provincial So- 
eietiei, fur the pu^ose of being awarded to the cottager, who shall take most 
prices in the year for Sowers; and that the following Societies be apprised that 
they will receive one each as soon as completed, for such purpose, vis., Bristol, 
Bath, Cheltenham, Cambridgeshire, Wallingford, Sheffield, Yorkshire East 
Riding, Swansea, with such otherk as may be determined on hereafter by the 
Comndttee. 1 understand that any other Provincial Society applying to the 
above committee for a Medal, for the purpose specified, will meet with immediate 

ijondoRf April mht J. C. C. 

LIST OF FLORICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS, 

TO us HSLO IN rUNE. 

Bath Royal Hobticultubal SociETV.—Pinks, Ranunculuses, and other 
Flowers, Fruits, &c. on Thursday 23rd, 

BBTBBLBr AND East.Ridino OF YoBESiiiRB, Wednesday, June Sf/i. 

BaoMLET, Kent, June 18/4. 

CAMBEiDOBSHiaE Hobticultubal SOCIETY, to be held at Cambridge, on 
Wednesday 8/4, 1314, and OStad, 

Cheltenham Hobticultubal Society, for Ranuncnlutes, Pinks, Frnits, 
&«. on Tuesday lAth. 

Dobeimo (Subbet) Hobticultubal Society, for Geranioms, Rannnoulosss, 
Pinks, Calceolarias, Roses, and Fruits, on Saturday 23f4. 

East London Hobticultubal Society, for Kanimeuluses, Ac. held at the 
Salmon and Ball Inn, Bethnal Green, on Monday 13/4. 

Hbbtfobdsbxbe Hobticultubal Society, to be held at Hertford, on Wed- 
nesday 29/4. 

London Hobticultubal Meetings, at the Offices in RegentStreet, on 
Tuesday^ June 7/4 and 21ff ; and a gnmd Exhibition at tbs Gardens, on Satur- 
day the 1 Il4. 

Metbopolitan Society, for Roses, Ranuneolasesi, Pinks, and other Flowers, 
to be held at Vaax]ial4 on Thursday 23rd. 

Reaping Hobticultubal Society, on Tuesday 21st 

Sheffield Hoeticdlyubal Societt. — Raannculnses, Pinks, and other 
Flowers, Fratts, Bca on Wednesday 22nd. 

Stamfobd Hill (near London) Hobticultubal Society, for GetmoinaBs, 
Roses, Rammcnluses, Pioli% Paos^ and other Flowers and Fruity on IFidnse- 
daySthflSthfOrHSad. 

SuNBUEY Pine Show, held at the Flower-Pot Inn, on Wednesday 2814. ' 

Tamwobtb (Slallbrdshire) HomncuLTOBAL Society.— Roses. Pinks, Raauo- 
cnhises, 8cc. Wednesday 1l9th. 

Woolwich Hobticultubal SociBYr.— 'Pinks, Ac. held at the Barrack Ta> 
vem, on Friday 17/4. 
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A SHOW OP l>AHLIiHi 0P8N SOR ALL POLAND, 
h.io U iKld it Hor^Wfli U Som^ «| |W«Cfy, AnfUfeSSni PilMi of eomii. 
valoo vfll b« oiNMied to to^oei^ 


LONDON HORTiCUiTUKAL SOCIETY. 

A|krll AtA. 1[1io ComtiHa Show trof held in the Room^ Regent Street 
. BZBlBtTBD jros VRIBM. 

Bf Mt, CAofMUrr. -CameUin japonioa Tar. etriped Sovered. C, ear Imbri- 
oata. Cyj, Tar. Kmhriata. 

Bff Mr. drnay.— C, j, ear doable atriped. CJ, ear Smbriata. CJ, ear aL 
thwdora. 

By Mr, Chandler . — EngUeb SeedHng CameUias in pots. 

Baskets of eot Speoiinens of CameH^ from Mr. Chandler, Mr. W. Wells, and 
Mr. Donald. Specimens grown in the open air. 

English Seedlmg Camellias. Specimens from Mr. Chandler, Mr. Allnntt, and 
Mr. Olenny. 

BZTEAS MOT FOE PEIEEB; 

By Mr. CAaasUsr.— Cafflellias Doable White, Chandleri, condnna, althnm. 
Sora. Mr. Allnutt, seven seedling Camellias. J. C. Palmer, Esq. Basket of 
Camellia Specimens. W. Wells, Esq. Basket of Camellia Specimena Mr. 
Olennj,*— Enphorbia splendens, Panzies, and a seedling Rhododendron. Mr. 
Pressly,'— Euphorbia splendens, Tropmlam trieolomm. Messrs. Young, of 
Epsom,— A hybrid Rhododendron, Phains Woodfordi immaculate, Acacia vertl. 
eiltata, Ardisia hymenandra. Mr. Lane, gardener to J. C. Palmer, Esq., — ^Tro- 
pasolum tricolorum. Mrs. Marryatt, — Solandra grandiSora. Mr.Buel^ Drimia 
spades; Plumbago rosea. 

Mr. Chandler received a large silver Medal for the best three Chineee Camel- 
lias in pots; and a large silver Medal for the best three English seedling Ca- 
mellias in pots. Also, a Silver Banksian Medal for the best basket of English 
iiieedling Camellia Flowers. 

Mr. Welli^ a Silver Banksian Medal for the best basket of cut specimens of 
Camellias, 

Banksian Medals were awarded to Messrs. Young, of Epsom, for a plant of 
Ardisia hymenandra. To Mr. Lane, for a plant ofTropssolum trieolomm. 

MEETING ON APEU. 19th. 

Exhibited from Lady Pam ham, a splendid Specimen of Rhododendron arbo- 
ream. Mr. Oiincan, a new pale flowered variety of Rhododendron Nobleannm. 
Mr. Alnutt, an Apple- blossomed Camellia. Sir A. Hume, Bart a fine specimen 
of Magnolia coospieua, which hod been gathered from a tree growing against a 
house. Mrs. Marryatt, nine species of Acacia, and Magnolia conspksaa ; and 
Acacia pubesoens, do. longissima, from plants grown in the open air. 


BATH ROYAL HORTICULTURAL AND FLORAL SOCIETY. 

The present season commenced on April Slst, with as splendid an exhibition 
Ei the most sanguine could have expected at so early a pmod. Nothing that 
sdctice, taste, or wealth could produce was wanting, the variety appeased endless, 
the whole superlative attractive. The company appeared to comprise all the 
Ibihion and elegance of the city, augmented by a considerable influx of the 
neighbonriog gentry. The chief display in the great tent eras indebted for many 
of its ifliGieest Ettraeiions fb Mr. Salter, of Kensington Nursery, and to Mesua. 
].Ucoiobe^ Pjnec, and Co., uurseiymen of Exeter. The former, it will be seen be- 
low, aeiit no haw a number than 4fl0 plants and flowers, and his eontributwns in 
this fohn ESS the mure aeceptable and valnaUe, becanse be does not esinp«te >&r 
the prises, but supports the Society upon disiaterested public gfouud. Among 
the coatrRMitImM ot the latter, (bi^bt, it will be obce^ed, firom so gnat a dis- 
tance as Rxater,) were some beautifnl new SeedHng Cbinem Asaleaa,of perfsetly 
novel oolmns'-^from rich purple to tbe delicate tint of the roee, gesaaium-colour, 
pink, Ac. Thesr are luaBy great ac qu is i tioai to our gneahouse cullectioBs. 
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Th^ exhibM ftlM iooii t«ry ib* ipt«intittof cflmiOD ayM 1^^ 
bsfc biw Aam pi C i j i— Hb FU»w^ va» perbapi^ the moit nmgiiMoeot mri^ in 
the cxhihitioB<^Th^ ecwilated nf HO 4ietiDet aemed loHe leboicMi CbinettlatL 
▼is.: the Ketleitletay the Imbrieets, the Pemiettterii, llie Pshiierfi» (tsislitt* 
white.) the floride. the Aldieaaofm, the Chsndlerii. the Corslhia Veriegtts, the 
Roms Suiend% ^ ScMiiqiMi Boee% the sew Qbeet Seedlinf. the Albe Simplex, 
the Roes the Qie3f*e Invincible, the Welbnnkiiiib. the SpedosS, the 

PcBontilora. end the Pompone; Thic etnnd s)ao displayed some very noble-look- 
inx plants, snbh as the Amaiyllis fetiettlala. the Bnea Monsoniana. the Gingora 
atr ofwirpqrea. the Onddinm Inridinm. (with ISO flowers), to A great variety of 
elegant baskets of plants and cut flowers were ranged down the south side of the 
tent, and on a table on the north ride a oolleetion of out Pansies of every eon- 
eeivable hue. 

HULL FLORAL ANB HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first exhibition for the present season, of the above society, ^as held on 
May 2nd, at the Public Rooms. Notwithstanding the ungenial state of the wea- 
ther for some weeks past, the show of flowers was vety splendid, and formed a 
most auspicious commencement of the society’s operations. Indeed, It was con- 
sidered by many, as superior to most of the exhibitions for several years put. 
The flowers exhibited, were Anrienlu and Hyacinths, of both of which there 
were some remarkably fine specimens on view ; u also of greenhouse plants, fruits, 
to The judges for the Auriculu were Messrs. Ely, (of Leeds) Wharton, Bell, 
Lnmb, and Kells ; for the fruit, encumbers, to., Messrs. Morehouu, Kells, Lumb, 
and Priest, (of Beverley.) The following is a list of the flowers, to. considered 
u entitled to the premiums 

Premium hj R. Bethell, Esq. M. P.— Mr. Dobson’s Leigh’s Colonel Taylor. 

Premium by P. B. Thom)) 800 , Esq. M. P.-— Mr. R. Deighton’s Hey’s Apollo. 

Premium by Major Sykes — Dr. Homer’s Kenyon’s Ringleader. 

Green edged^l, Mr. Dobson, I.eigh’s Colonel Taylor. 2, Dr. Horner, Pollet’s 
Standard of England. 3. Mr. Deighton, Polletr’s Highland Boy. 4. Mr. Dob- 
son, Booth’s Freedom. 3. Dr. Homer, Stretch and Barlow’s King. 6. Mr. 
Beecroft, unknown. Grey Edged — 1. Dr. Homer, Kenyon’s Ringleader. 2. 
Mr. Deighton, Grimes’s Privateer. 3. Ditto, Kenyon’s Ringleader. 4. Dr. 
Homer, Ryder’s Waterloo. 3. Mr. Deighton, Grime’s Privateer. 6. Mr. Og- 
lesby, Warris’s Union. White Edged — I. Dr. Horner, Hugh’s Pillar of Beauty. 
2. Mr. Deighton’s, Taylor’s Gloiy. 3. Mr. Dobson, Taylor’s Incomparable. 
4. Dr. Horoer, Leigh’s Bright Venus. 5. Ditto, Ashforth’s Rule-all. 6. Mr. 
Beecroft, Taylor’s Glory. Selft, — 1. Mr. Deighton, Hey’s Apollo. 2, Dr. Hor- 
nor. Berry’s Lord Lee. 3. Mr. Dobson, Hey’s Apollo. 4. Dr. Homer, Flora’s 
Flag. A Mr. George Hodgson, ditto. 6. Dr. Homer, Whittaker’s Trae Blue. 

ALViMSa.-.l. Mr. Ogles^, Emmerson’s Favourite. 2. Mr. G Hobsoo, un- 
known. 3. Dr. Homer, ditto. 4. Mr. Dobsoo, King of the Alps. 5. Dr. Hor- 
nor. Rising Son. 6. Mr. Beecroft, Emmerson’s Favourite. 

PoLYAMTBi;8.~Premium by the 80 ciety.~-Dr. Horner, Pearson’s Alexander. 
ScarUU-^l, Dr. Horoer, Stead’s Telegraph. 2. Mr. Smithson, Crowushaw’s In- 
viooible. 3 Mr. Dobson, Cox’s Regent 4 Ditto, ditto. 6 Ditto, unknown. 
6 Ditto, Cox’s Regent Dari^l Dr. Horoer, Pearson’s Alexander. 2 Mr. 
Deighton, ditto. 3. Dr. Horoer, Hnftou’s Lord Raocliff. 4 Mr. Dobson, Pear- 
son’S Alexander. 5 Ditto, Cox’s Regent 6. Ditto, Pearson’s Alexander. 

HrACiNTas.--Premium by J. C. Parker, Esq. Mayor—Mr. fiurman’s Temple 
Van ApoUo. Pemnium bf W. Halt, Esq. M. P.-~Mr. Bormiii’s Groot Voorst 
White and Yelhw Double^ 1 Mr. O. Parker, La Cfaeric. 2 Mr. Burman, un- 
known. 3 Mr. Bell, Anna Maria. 4 Mr. Atkin, unknown. Red and Pink, 
DombU^l Mr. Burman, Groot Voorst 2 Mr. Bell, Ditto. 3 Mr. Dobson, 
Compte de la Ceste. 4 Ditto, Groot Voorst. 6 Mr. Burman, ditto. 6 Dittos 
Waterloo. Bku and Pwple, Double^l Mr. Bell, Bonqoet Poorpre. 2 Mr. 
Burman, Lord Wellington. 3 Mr. Dobson, L’lllustre. 4 Ditto, ditto. 3 Mr. 
O. Pariter, unknown, fi Mr. Burman, Axure. White and YeiUnD^Singh^i Mr. 
Dobsoo, Voltanu. 2 Mr. Bell, Bouquut Trinmphante. 3 Ditto, Voltaife. 4 
Citto, Ofund Vutnqueur. 3 Mr. Ooheoa,dittoi» 6 Mr. Bumum, ditto. Med and 



liS mmiUMKE, 

PkAf Mr. B wfW i my T««if4» V«i i^p«llQ.. t Ditto, XMtM. S Mr. 

Silly Roam Brillatite., 4 Mr* SoliMmy RrtteMo 4* Vtodo. 4 Mr. Barnuuiy 
SilmM R&aibitb. 4 |lr. Boto| 9 % Tomple Too ApoBow JMm ond Pmrpk, 
BTr. DotMoa, Boanipirte. S Mr. Banouiy Aoare. 8 DlttOyEmim. 
4 DiBoy Grand Videt^ 5 DRtOy t/Ani JDeoonr. 6 Mr.Belly Lord Weiliagtoo. 

Na»cimii$ (PourAitTttOt)-*! Ifr. Q. Parfcory Grand Monarqtie* 3 OittOy 
imlPMrini. B Mr. Atkioi ditto. 4,6,6, Mr. SnitliMay dittow 
PoLYAimtia KAiwiaava, SoLfTAar FLOWBmsn—l Mr. SmitluMiiiy Solphnr 
Crooa. 3 Mitto, ditto. 8 DittOy Van Sion. 4 Mr. BMIy Sttlptrtir Croon. S 
Mf.Oflad^, Van Sion. 6 Ditto. 


STATEMENT 07 THE PRIZES, 

. AoMinMal M# dnrieola mtd Pol^antkui Show qfthe Leedt PMti Abdrfp, 
Haul Ann. SStti, 1838. 


AURICULAS. 

^ 1. L«igb*f Colonel Taylor, ...... Mr. Wm. Chadwick. 

12. Toi^neon*s Commander, Do. 

Ift Claa^ J 3. Barlow*! King Dob 

Gnen Edgm. ] 4. Taylor*! Plough Boy • • Do. 

f 5. Rider*! Waterloo Beeaton. 

V6. Bookley*! Jolly Tar.... .. Do; 

^1. Grime*! Privateer, Cbadwiek. 

1 2. Syke*! Complete Do. 

2nd Clam, J 3. Hey*! Lovely Ann Do. 

Grey Edge!. \ 4. Kenyon*! Ringleader. . . Do. 

Id. Revenge .. Beeaton. 

V.g. Walter Fawkee Cbadwiek. 

^ 1. Lee*! Bright Venus. Beeston. 

« 1 2. Pott’s Regulator.. • .. Chadwick. 

3rd Class, J 3. Taylor’s Glory Beeston. 

China Edges, j 4. Hughes* Pillar of Beauty Chadwick. 

I d. Ashworth*! Rule-all Do 

V^6. Beauty of Barlow... . . Do. 

^1. Hey*! Apollo Da 

1 2. Berry’s Lord Lee Da 

4th Class, J 3. Ned Ludd Do. 

Selfa j 4. Grime’s Floras Flag Do. 

M g, Seedling Beeston. 

V. 8. Berry*! Lord Primate... Chadwick. 

^1. Berry’s Fair Rosamond ...... . . Do. 

1 2. Edmondson’s Favourite ...... . . Da 

dth Class, J 3. Cookson’s M^ (Seedling) . • Rev. F. Cookson. 

Alpines. ^ 4. - Alicia da . . Do. 

J 5. — King of the Alps . . Mr. Chadwick. 

V®* Seedling Beeston. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

^1. Peaison*! Alexander Mr. Foster. 

1 2. - Black Prince Da 

IstClaM, J 8. ——Cox’s Regent ...... .. Da 

Dark. 1 4, Focteris Mrs. Emmett (Seedling) . • Do. 

I db ■ - Seedling .. Kearaley. 

V^8. > Lord Jna Rnisdl ••.. .. Do.j. 

' ^1. Foster*! Cox’s Regent^ •• Cfaadwkk. 

' 1 2. Crownshaw*! Invincible Da 

Sod CloMy J 8. Seedling Keaa^. * 

Red. — to..™— .i.Mii** Da ........ .. Foitcrii 

I A . 1 — .to— 'Unknown ...... .. Xlo. 

V.8, Da .. Chadwick. 
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■ 4:A|^iuQtHsa5 r.orists’ socumr. 

jyt AarioiOA tuok plMt on ?44iiy, ApiillM, io the 

lacfe AiMmb^Sooii» ^ooio Hotel. ^ flowers on the whelo irein^iiot e» fine 
ns we iHum he^ - n o wit bm efi to see on former oceSMtons, owing to ttw Inis an* 
foinoninhie staifo wf the Wether. Rev. J. S. Henslow, Profeisor of fo- 

Tonred the mmnf ^lith n twief leetnre on the caltivnlion of florists* fldwln^ tm. 
oii^ Ibeir fmfltinl nlticntion nod imptovemeut from " weeds** to thnir heOntiftrl 
npoenmnee nnud splendid ooloun as oxhihited that day. How thnahTul ill ott|^ 
to he to the nU-bountirttl Giver of Ufo, that so innocent and dellghtfol an oeon* 
patioii was atforded them to exereise their hidnstry and moments of relaxation 
from bttsiiMss. This address gave great pleasure to every person present, and was 
reeeited with much applause. The pnzes gained during the last season were 
then distrihuted j after whi^ the ohairman addressed the society's late Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Stubbings, in an appropriate speech, and in the name of the 
soeisfy, presented him with a neat silver cup, in testimony of their respect and 
approbation of the manner in whidi he had discharged the duties of his office. 
The following inscription is engraved on the cup. 

Presented to John R. fitubbinn, April S9, 183t», by the Members of the Ciunbridge Flortsts* 
fioeietjr, in tmtimony of tbenr spprobstion tor hts unwesried exertions os tbelr Hooorory 
Seeretonr. 

Mr. Stubbings returned thanks for the mark of approbation presented by his 
brother memben, and of which he should ever be proud : he kindly thanked the 
Rev. Chairman for the handsome manner in which he had conveyed the wishes 
of the society. The following is the award of the Judges 
AURICULAS. 

Premium Prize — Mr. R. He»ily. . . .Oliver’s Lovely Ann. 

OEXSN BDORD. ! WUITX BPOB8. 

Rev. R. Lasoelles « .Hunt’s Conquering Mr. Wood ....... .Taylor’s Glory. 

Hero. Oiddins . .Popplewell’s Conqueror. 

— Ditto Ditto. Rev. K. Lascellef. Leigh’s Bright Venus 

Mr. Hyland . • Beerlis’s Superb ;Mr. Giddins . . Popplewell’s Conqueror. 

— R. Headly . .Colonel Taylor. j — Wood . . . .Taylor’s Favourite. 

— Ditto Booth’s Freedom ;Rev. R. l^oscelles. Ditto. 

^ Ditto Ditto. SBLPs. 

OBBY E1K2ES. iMr. Wood .... Redman’s Metropolitan. 

Mr. R. Headly . .Oliver’s Lovely Ann — R. Headly. .Whittaker’s True Blue. 

— E. Foster ..Kenyon’s Ringleader. Rev. R. Lascelies ..Blue Admiral. 

— Ditto Ryder’s Waterloo. Mr. Giddins True Blue. 

• — R. Headly. . . Ringleader. | — Hylaud .... Grimes’s Flora’s Flag. 

W. Bond, Esq . .Syke’s Complete. j — Wood Redman’s Metropolitan. 

Mr. Giddins ....l^cashire Hero. j sbbduno auriculas. 

1 and 2 Mr. R. Uaylock. 
POLYANTHUSES. 

Premium Prize — Mr. Hyluid.... Wood’s Gold Lace. 

DABE GROUND. RBO GROUND. 

Mr. Hyland. • • .Wood’s Gold Lace. Mr. Wood. . . . Wood’s Ajax. 

— Wood.. ..Ditto. — Ditto. .... Buck’s George IV. ^ 

— Ditto Ditto. SBBDUNO POLYANTHOSBM. 


— Ditto Collier’s Prineess Royal Mr. Wood. • . .Wood’s Honourable' Mn. 

— Ditto.... ..Ditto. Howlden. 


Rev. R. Lasceltes • .Bnmard’s Formosa ! — Ditto.. . .Wood^ Oliver CromwelL 
HYACINTHS. 

DOUBLE BSD.— Mr. Widoall .Waterloo; 

DOI/BIB WBITS, DOUBLB BLUB. 

Mr. Beady Oroot Voorst. Mr. Ready. . • . . .Platoffi 

— Ditto. Rngene Beanbamois. — Ditto Koi de PoorMs. 

— Dittos.... ..BonquetTendre. — Widiiall....Poreelaine8^p|re. ‘ 

— Widiuill.*..ComtedelaCoste. 

BBIT PLAVT IB BLOOM.— Mr. WidlUU. 
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MiteBiXAMBoDs iinmxxiasNCE. 


Tiip EXHlEtnONqinm HAlfl^HlRB HOftTlOULTUEAL SOCIETY, 

ira ssLD IT. botml, ts wittcBsmE, 

m^iMa^,aflOtho/Afareh. 

Tl |0 tHoiw mm BM i{to4l4 in fevcnd flovera, vegetaUas and gnpeahoase 
mm9 to pean itiid apples, the lat^r peve miioeroiis and 

«iilibiti|d fdd4:«MMfSment in the gardeners method of i^aienriaf timm. The 
Berx T. B aad en , the Preeidant, exhibited a eollectioo of stove plaotib a Bne epe< 
elMK of Bletia TankervilUas, Kophorbta elegans, &o. ; a vei 7 finebox of for^ 
IdKee^of the valley, a large basket of finely flowered Neapolitan Violets, a tray 
of haidleome Hya^ths, and a oollectioo of other flowering plants were sent by 
T. Baring, Bart; a good collection of Hyadlnths by the Rev. Mr. Oheere; a 
fine Daphne odoratusima, and other greenhonse plants, by Col. Wall; a re> 
marhaihly fine i^edmeu of Tropaeolnm tricolonna, with other greenhonse plants, 
JtUBt Plemiiig, Esq.; a collection of greenhouse plants, by the Rev. Mr; 
Rashleigh ; a beautiful specimen of a new Stapelia, by the Rev. T. Gamier; a 
fine collection of greenhonse plants, by the Hon. Mrs. Craven ; ui excellent 
specimen of Mimulus Swithin, by the Rev. F. Wickham. On the middle table 
were some good s^cimens of forced Rhododendron Catawbiense, Azaleas, 
Lachenalias, jcc. There was a dis^hntion of grafts and seeds amongst the 
members, whidh were sent by the L<mdoQ Horticultnral Society, together with a 
liberal supply from Messrs. Reynolds, of Brentford, and Messrs. Page and Rogers, 
of Southampton, in the whole between 3000 and 4000 packets. ^ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Juit Publuhid-^ftORk Metropolitana, or Botanical Rabcbles within 
thirty miles of London, mode in 1833, 34, and 35, by Daniel Cooper. 

Prejparina fttr Publicafiwt, the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, under the 
•aps^teBoence of Sir W. Jardine, Bart, P. J. Selb^, Ksq., and Dr. Johnston, 
of BiMick. To be published every second month. Price Ss. fid* 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

No. 1. UtmvhXJB Elprinstonea.— This new and splendid variety was recently 
ndiid l^ Mr. Elphinstoue, of Holmbusb. The plant is a most profnse bloomer, 
■ofi miiti hardy ; it is one of the m<Mt ornamental plants for a flower garden ; 
fha mnstfttni far azceed in size and splendour of colours, any that we have seen. 
Mtmulm, from aiime, an ape, the seeds being like a face. 

S. Tovrmbvou^ HBLioiROPloipsa. — ^This very pretty flower very much re> 
aamblee the H^m^um corymbosom, hut is of a deeper blue colour, and like 
fiial plant is Monthly aBapted for a shewy bed — ^producing a pleasing efibct 
wham in snrh msisne Thefldwersare not fragrant, like the H«diotrope; the 
B^tls ap harhaaaotts pemnniai, growing very freely, and blooming most pro- 
fiMy ftmm. I/Kay to October ; the flowm' stems rise to aboutiwo feet high ; it re- 
qilhw a sligitl protection in winter, either under a frame, or cool greenhonse; it 
is a Bptive of Buenos Ayres, introdnced about five years ago, into this conntiy. 
Tha may be obtained at many of the principal anrserics; it daservis 
a fifiaa In every flower garden; it delights in a rich soil. Pentandria, Mono- 
gfnllif ‘Boragiaea. Toameilt»itia| in oompUment to I. P. Tounaefort, the cele- 
tailadfimmh Botanist, r 

BfiiocA MBNiimatt, Mr. MenzietV— This new and beautiful flowering 
hardlf bbbbbIi mm amt finm Coliimbia, in North West Ameriea, Iqr the late Mr. 

in a sandy soil. The plant grows 
tfeet, MoBt a fbaChlglL ^Plants nused from seeds sown in Mar^, bloom from 
May to imfyt and If town ig May, bloom froBAJuly to fiw end ef September ; it 
merim anlam In every fiMrgiMeiL Pentnndria Monqgyaia. Hydrephyllese. 
JSWeoa, fromsaMm, MtIM* rifening to the abundance «f seeds prodnM. 






THE 


FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JULY IsT, 1836. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE 1, — ON SOILS, &c. — Bv a Foreman of a London NratCKr. 
Loam, peat and sand, seem to l)e tlie three siinjdes of nature, if I 
may so call them, most requisite for our ]>urpose ; to which, wc occa- 
sionally add as mollifiers, vcgetahle mould and well rotted dung ; 
from the judicious mixture and preparation of which, composts may 
he made to suit plants introduced from any quarter of the globe : 
first of Loam, which is a loose friable kind of earth, the constituent 
particles of which crumble and sejmrate easily in the hand; it is of 
various textures, the strongest approaching to clay, and so down in 
several shades, until the lightest becomes nearly similar to strong 
sandy peat. It is found of different colours, viz. black, yellow', red, 
&c. &c.; sometimes also, it partakes of a saponaceous quality 
approaching to a marie; this when predominant is not recommend- 
able for general use ; yet there are some articles for wliich it may be 
used with considerable success. 

Yello^r or red seems to be the natural colour of maiden loam, as 
either will change to black as they become more or less mixed with 
other extraneous sub.stanres, such as dung, &c Therefore, to have 
it pure, which is very material, one should j>rcfcr either of these, 
if they can be conveniently procured. The places to look for this 
kind of earth, is generally in fields, that have not been broken for a 
long series of years ; also sheep downs, or commons most frequently 
running in dry banks })crhaps throughout the whole; its strata is of 
various thicknesses, sometimes being little more than that which 
forms the turf or upper sward, and at other times lying from one or 
two, to three or four feet under the surface. That is generally the 
heat which is of a moderate depth, being more within the ameJiora- 
rOL. IV. T 
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ting poweri af the sun aa^ atmosphere ; the other lying deeper, being 
known to abound with crude unqualified matter very unfavourable 
to the growth of tender plants, unless exposed in the com]iOsi yard 
for a year or two to the weather, whereby, it will become fit for all 
strong growing woody kinds, or fruit trees in genera). 

Loum^being found answerable to tbe purpose for which ii is designed, 
it should be immediately carted home and heaped in a clean part of 
the compost yard for a few months, so that the turf, and fibres of 
tbe grass, may have sufficient time to decay, and the whole become 
more qualified for use through (he action of tbe season : when it has 
lain thus for some time logciher, it will be found to be in a very 
good slate for working. 

Tliis sort of soil is parlicularly adapted for striking cuttings in 
general, on account of its firm close texture, and the twofold quality 
of retaining moisture longer than either peat or sand, and at the 
same time, its own natural dissolubility’, which admits the young fibres 
of tbe cuttings to push through it freely, as soon as formed, to that 
which they more immediately like to grow and flourish in, a stratum 
of which is generally put in the bottom of the pot. 

From its strength it seems more adapted to arborescent plants in 
general, which have powerful roots, that are seldom able to support 
themselves in lighter soils, more especially in dry seasons ; while 
from its purity and sweetness, it. may be said to give additional 
flavour to the most delicate . fruits. 

The word Peat, is generally understood to mean common bog 
earth ; however, that which may literally be termed bo^, is by no 
means proper for our purpose, on account of its wet coagulating 
nature, and tendency thereby to rot the roots of tbe plants ; at least 
if peat is to be taken from those situations, the very surface only 
should be chosen, as that is found to contain a greater portion of the 
fine, drying, opening kind of sand, so necessary to this species of soil. 

The places where I would recommend to look for tbe pro])er peat, 
are those dry healthy commons, where it sems to form a medium 
between bog earth and sand, it is not uufrequently found forming a 
mere skin, over a bed of pure sand, or gravel. The turf or sod, cut 
about four or six inches deep, is always the best for use, as it is in 
general the lightest, and i^unds with sand, as already mentioned, 
whkh is 1 think invariabty found to be tbe finest near tbe surface in 
such cases. Spots where tbe wild heath grows luxuriantly should be 
diligently selected, as producing the best peat for geuenJ use; but 
when it is considered that of the plants mostly cultivated in ibis kind 
of soil, some grow in swamps near rivers, otliers in barren sandy 
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wttsftes, and inorte in all dieir rariotts^ intermediate stations, as 
monntaiua, low lands, &c, &t, especially heaths from the varied snr- 
face of Southern Africa ; it will surely be obvious, that a supply of 
every variety of soil should be always at hand, and that the peat 
answering for one species will not be so coitgciiial as another brought 
from a very different situation and soil. 

It should be cast into a heap in the compost yard for twelve or 
fourteen months before used, a practice which ought lo be observed 
with composts in general. 

It is to be used oulv for sucli plants as are known to grow natu- 
rally in peat, or those which are known to thrive best in a very light 
sandy soil ; also to he mixed or< asionally with Loam, for such as de- 
light in an inteniicdiatc compost. 

Most plants grow remarkahly free in peat daring the summer season, 
if kcj)l carefully watered, particularly those which come under the 
denomination of half herbaceous or biennial like plants; yet, even 
these, arc often liable to perish in winter, on account of the extreme 
lightness of the soil, and the cold necessarily prodficed hy frequent 
watering. 

Shrubby, lianl wooded, and fine fibrous rooted plants in general, 
thrive very well in this and loam, mixed in about ecpial proportions; 
but I think it hy no moans suitable to fruits. It is seldom used by 
itself except for heaths, Botany Bay ])lanls, and the general pro- 
ductions of Northern America, all of which it st ems particularly 
adapted. 

Sand is rarely used simply, except for striking cntlings of the 
two first of the above mentioned plants; viz, heaths, and Botany 
Buys ; for which is peculiarly suitable ; their fine hair-liko fibres 
not having strength to vegetate in strongi v s.dls. An inc]» or iw-o in 
depth on the surface is quite sufficient, as it is intended merely 
to strike the cutting in, the lower part of the pot being filled with 
peat, into which the young fibres will soon jicnetrate, and draw 
tlicrcfrom (he principal part of their nourish as from their parent 
soil ; it .should be kept moderately moist when used in this manner, 
otherwise, from its natural drying quality, it Mrould .soon parch up 
and destroy whatever cuttings may have been ]mt therein. 

The soil of the interior parts of Sbtithern Africa being for the 
greater pan exces.sively sandy, a considerable ponion of it sltould bt 
used in the composts intended for the productions of that country, 
both of woody, herbaceous, and bulbous .species. 

Pit $and should be invariably preferred for this purpose, it being, 
of a more lively vegetating nature than river or sea sand, a:nd If we 

T 3 
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Judge by colour^ ibe whiteet that can be procured ; as I haTe 
always (^served it to be t&e finest, and bate from repeated trials 
proved that the finer the sand, the surer a good crop of cuttings* 

It requires no kind of preparatory process, more than shifting, 
to divest it of those small pebbles, &c., which are usually found 
amongst it, and to be kept pure and uuinixed with extraneous sub- 
stances, until wanted for use* 

By vegetable mould, at least tlie kind best suited to our purpose, 
is meant that which accumulates, or in a manner grows, if 1 may use 
the expression, in woods, particularly those of a long standing, by 
the annual fall of leaves, &c., and their consequent decay ; the 
vicissitudes of a few revolving seasons reduces them to a perfect mould, 
which is afterwards known by the above appellation. It is of a very 
loose, light nature, and cotn])arative]y rich, but far behind that pro- 
duced by the mixture of animal excrement. Yet it is doubtless of 
an amelioratiug nature, and highl}' recoin mendable for such plants 
as delight in a moderate and well digested manure. 

In its simple state it is hardly fit for any thing except annuals, as! 
its extreme lightness, like the peat renders it unable to support 
arborescent plants with any degree of credit : however, when mixed 
with loam, or any other soil of a more firm texture than itself, it is 
particularly useful for West India plants, geraniums, and annuals in 
general. 

The best manner of procuring it is to have several large pits dug 
in the most convenient part of the woods, iuto which may be 
annually raked all the leaves in the vicinity, together with the gen- 
eral surface of the ground ]>roduced by them in preceding years, 
which will materially accelerate their decomposition ; so that in a 
few months, they become a perfect mould, and fit fur use. 

Of animal manure, that procured from old hot-beds is, I think, 
most suitable for composts in this deparlmeiit. It likewise should 
not be used for plants until rotted to a perfect mould ; to promote 
which, it should be well mixed with a small ]>orliou of loam in the 
compost yard, whereby they will become better incorporated, and 
more fit for use; it is necessary however, nut to add too much loam 
to it in this process, as it is so much easier to add afterwards than 
to lake away, according as circumstances may require. 

*rhi8 mixed with a proper quantity of loam, is in general the best 
coin]>ost for such plants as have soft fleshy roots, also for soft wooded, 
half shrubby, and herbaceous kinds of plants, animals, biennials, &c. 
flic, but is never used simply by itself, and very rarely, if at all, 
mixed with peat or sand. 
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The very greet variety in the nature uf plants, token en mam, 
tenders it utterly impossible to specify within the limits of this 
article, the soil proper for each particular species; however 1 think it 
may he advanced as a rule not subject to many objections that tlie 
whole of each getiiis are generally fond of the same compost. I 
shall draw up a 'table of Genera, of which any of the species are 
known to require the aid of the greenhouse or stove ; shewing that 
peculiar soil, most suitable to each particular genus; deduced from 
observations on the extensive collections I have had under my own 
particular care, comhined aith those uhich 1 have had an opportu- 
nity of making on others, as well in the vicinity of London, as 
around Dublin. 

The necessity of this combination is evident from the difficulty of 
6nding the a hole of the genera here enumerated, in any single col- 
lection in the united kingdom. 

ARTICLE II.— A LIST OF PLANTS, SUITABLE FOR PLANTINO OUT 
IN A CONSERVATORY, 

BY MR. FRANCIS GOODALL, GARDENER, RHODE IIAI.L, NANTWICH, CIIBSIIISa. 

As your Correspondent, ** a Devonian,” solicits the favour of a list 
of Conservatory Plants, I have sent yon the following which arc suit- 
able for the pit of a large conservatory — also a list of clitnhers, suitable 
for the Columns, Pilastres, and Trellis. .Tin* whole may be purchased 
from Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Gardens, Kings Road, C'helsea, 
London. Indeed, Mr. Knight grows very fine plants for furnishing 
conservatories. 

The Tclopea speciosissima, on the culture of, which a Dcvoinan” 
requests the favour of a few hints, is one of the most beaiuifiil 
greenhouse plants ; it will do very well in the* pit of a conservatory, 
if well managed ; the most suitable soil is oii(*~ third light loam, ono- 
tbird peat, and one- third hue sand. If placed in a conservatory, 
choose a situation where the plaivt may get plenty of light and air, 
and be very sparing of the water during the autumn and winter, al- 
though the plant should never be allowed to flag. The Azalea indica, 
of which there are several fine varieties, thrive l>est in sandy peat — 
I have never tried it in the pit of a conservatory ; the pots should be 
well drained through broken potsherds, and treated during the sum- 
mer months, the same way as other greenhouse plants. 

At the usual time for houseing, place them in the greenhouse, 
afterwards they may be taken a few at a time into the forcing 
house, when they will soon show their beaittiful blossoms, and 
make a most splendid show when placed in the vases in 
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c<m9er?au>ry. X have never tried the Proteaa in the pit of a con- 
servatory, bdng of opinion that they would not do well ; the best 
#oil for them is a light turfy loam, mixed with one-third of fine sand; 
the pots should be well drained, and care should be taken not to let 
them droop for want of water, as the young roots are of a fleshy sub- 
stance, and soon sufiTer by being too dry, as well as by being too Wjst, 
they seldom recover if permitted to droop long ; they also should be 
placed where they will have a free circulation of air. 


A LIST OF CONSERVATORV PLANTS. 


Acacia data. 

— — decipiens. 

— — • armata. 

taxi folia. 

falcata. 

aiigu^itifolitt. 

Ituarifolia. 

vcrticillalata. 

- ■ elongata. 

Horibuiida. 

latifolia. 

— _ sophora. 

— pulchtillu. 

lophaniha. 

discolor. 

— — pubcscens. 

» dccurreus. 

longifului. 

royrti folia. 

uHciiia. 

Astei ttrgophyllua. 

deiitatus. 

Aiitliyllis hormuunia. 

friiiao4;tt. 

Arbutus canarleusiH. 
BankHia crici folia. 
Bauera rubioides. 

liiimilis. 

Beaufortia decus«ata. 

■' ■ sparsa. 

Bursaria spiuosa. 

Brunia superba. 
Blandfordia grandiflora. 

nobilis. 

Beckta virgata. 
Callistenion laoceolata. 

- fpaeioaa. 

- laligna. 


Calistemoa linearis. 
Cistus roseus. 

formosus. 

Calothamous quadriflda. 

vilosa. 

Crataegus glulira. 
f'assuarina stricta. 

equi.sitifolia. 

suberosa. 

Calceolaria integri folia. / 
Cluatia glaucu. 
Caliiitaohys lanceolata. 
Cassia inultiglanduiosa. 
Cassiue maurocenia. 
Correa ultia. 

pulchtlla. 

virens. 

Celastrus buxifolias. 

( yclopia genistoidus, 
C^ussouia pinirjLta. 
Crotolaria elcgans. 
Ceanothus afriuanus. 
CIcthra arborca. 
Ceratouia siliqua. 
Doryanlhus excclsa. 
Dodonea triquclra. 
Eucalyptus pulverulenta. 
•— — piperita. 

oppositifolia. 

obliqua. 

globosa. 

Kntoxia myrtifolia. >: 

pun gens. 

Enkiauthus quinquiHora. 
Epacris grandiflora.' 

juniperina. 

polchella. 

Ficus aspera; 
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CkMtralolnam 

Olobiilaria tegifolift: 

Goodia pubMeettt. 

latifolia. 

QrevtUea liaearii. 

sericea. 

■ '■ puniaea. 

Hakea dactyloidei. 

saligna. 

—— obei folia. 

Boricla. 

pugion tformia 

suav^oletia 

ceratophyJla. 

gibbosa. 

Halleria hicida. 

Ilex perado. 

cat) ariciisis* 

Lebeckia cytissoidcii. 
Lamarkia dentata. 
T.asiopeta1um ferugineum. 
Leptobpcrmum ambigaum. 

■ flavescem. 

floributidum. 


Laurus camphora. 
Laiicophyilus capenstii. 
Lomatia salicifolia. 
Lagerstremia iodica. 
Lenonotus leonuras. 
Mbtrosiderob floribunda 

canalicuiata. 

Melaleuca incana. 

■ virgata. 

armillaris. 

densa. 

decussata. 

coronata. 

aquarrosa. 

Ktyppiloides. 

■ bypericifolia. 

■ ' diosmifolia. 

splendena 

tbymifolia. 

Melia asedarach. 

Myrica quemfolia. 
Magnolia faceata. 


Magnolia pamila. 

Myreine afncaaa. 

■ rctusa. 

Mimului glutinoaiu. 
Myoporum elipticnaB. 
Nerium oleander. 

splendena 

Nandina domestica, 

Olea apetala. 

— excelsa. 

fragrana 

Persoonia laneeolata. 

' ' >*■ latifolia* 

■ "" fusca. 

linearis. 

Podalyria lati folia. 

myrtifolia. 

sericea. 

sty raci folia. 

Pittospornm coriacenm. 

— undulatum. 

pumila. 

Poixiaderris apetala. 

'-elliptioa. 

Passeriiia flliformis. 
PuUctira daphuoides. 

^tricta. 

Piaikrifa pit bens, 
ProRtmulifra lasiantbus. 
Podolobium triiobatum. 
Psoralen pinnnta. 

Poly gala grand iflors. 

sjK'ciosa. 

niyrtiPtilia. 

Pogoiiia glulna. 

Hhus trifoliaia. 

Riibus rosafi bus. 
Rhododendron arboreiim. 
Reaumaria hvpcricoides. 
Schacrola crassifolia. 
Sideroxylon itierme. 
Sophora caprusis. 

Serissa fetida. 

Sparmania africana, 
Salvia chamedri folia. 
Svainsooia eoroniUifolia. 

— albidora. 

Thomasia solanaes*. 

■ qnereifoliiiBi: 


junipcritiuin. 

ixiyrtifolium. 

then. 
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T«l4^A tpeeiooitsiiii&; VettiA lu^oidw. 

TrifUnia lanrifoUa* Tiodnaria dfimdata. 

nerifotSa. Weitriogia fAnarinilblta. 

■ oonferla. Yacca raperba. 

SimpletxkBia ntOMi* Zieria Smithii. 

Virgilia oapenik 

CUMBERS FOR THE CONSERVATORY. 


AristoloGbia lemper? irenf . 
— ' glaaea. 
Bignonia capreolata. 
BUlardiera matabilii. 

Begonia grandii . 

Clematif eapeniie. 

florida. ^ 

florida simptex. 

Cobea ecaiidens. 
Convolvulus canariensis. 

■■ punlfoliaa 

Oxatilia 

Decumaria sarmentoia. 
Oolichos liguosus. 
Eceremocarpus scaber. 

— longiflorus. 

Brachysema lati folium. 

— — — undulaturo. 

Glycine sinensia 
Hibbertia volubiln. 

lanceolata. 

— - grossularifolia 

Jasminum gracile. 

azoricuin. 

grandiflorum: 

— heterophyllnm. 
rvvolntum. 


Kennedia angusttfolia. 

■ bimaonlata. 

■ — Comptoniana. 

inconspicna. 

monophylla. 

■' ' rabicunda. 

2 var. major. 

Caprifolium japonioa. 

sempervireus. 

flavum. ^ 

— - ncpalense. 

flexnosum. 

Maurandya semperflorena 

antirrhineflora. 

— Barclayana. 

Passiflora racemosa coerulea. 

— - angustifolia var. 

chinensis. 

Periploca africana. 

laevigata. 

Smilax Ripogonum. 
Scisandra coccinea. 

Tccoma grand iflora. 

capensis. 

australis. 

Usteria persoiiata. 

^candens. 


All ihe varieties of tlie Camellia japunica may be kept in pots, 
and may be forced to introduce occasionally. The Azalea indica 
also in all its varieties. 


ARTICLE HI.— ON AN INTERESTING MODE OF TRAINING PLANTS, 
WVM a Liie of Kinds to which U is peculiarly applkahU, 

BT LOOISJI. 

The iwual mode of training climbers in the Store, Greenhouse, or 
Conservatory, has, in my judgment, many objectionable things in its 
practice. Tlie plan is U> have them run up lofty pillars, walls, trel- 
lisses, or rafters, by which the flowers are generally removed too &r 
from minute ohMnrvatim, so as to diMinetly notice the beantifol form 
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or coloun of the bloMoms. It occurred to me in the spring of 1835, 
that some other method^ight be devised to ansa*er ever^ purpose of 
the plants, and bring the blossoms close to view. I therefore had 
some wire frames constructed at various heighu and diameters, some 
six feet high, others five and four, and of such a diameter as that 
the bottom of the frame fitted to the size of the pot in which the 
plant was growing. I had a few made with four upright strong wires, 
but they did not look at all so neat as those I had with six. The top 
of the wire frame is made to splay, so that it is rather funnel shaped: 
The coating wire is commenced at the bottom nnd is continued, at 
two inches apart, to the top. f had a few girths of wire ipiite round 
the whole in order to bind them firmly nnd steadily, whilst the coiled 
wire was to train to. ^ 

This plan brings the plants within desirable hoiunls for (raining 
and regulating, which attention, on the old system, is often found 
difficult to perform, and then neglect ensuing, disorder is the un- 
siglitly result. Dut in my mode of treutinent, it is easily and neatly 
performed, and afibrds a very plea«$ing duty to secure the leading 
shoots to the desired positions. The lesnlt is, the collecting into the 
small compass of a bush, and iliiis quite near to view, in many in* 
stances of hundreds of blossoms. I heg to assure the renders of the 
Cabinet^ that those persons who may ado})t the same plan will not 
fail of being highly pleased with it. 

I'lie kinds of pbuitH I have used this mode of training to, are the 
following, hut it is properly applicable to all climbers, either exotic 
or hardy. 

Tropceolwin tricolorum. 

ptMiiuphyltiiiii. 

IJibbertia crt*nata. 

Kciincdia cocciiiea. 

(.'(Jtiiptoniana. 

iiiiinopli} lia. 

ovau. 

diliUta. 

Cobaca scandens. 

0olich€» lignotus. 

Convolvulus paniiifolius. 

canarivnsis. 

lx>nieera Japonica. 

flexuosa. 

Jaamminin grandifloruen. 
re volntw m. 

All of the above did remarkably well, and I think it would answer 
equally as well for many ol the finest hothouse climbers. 

1830. 


azoriciim. 

PusiiiHora cwriilva. 

raci'inoKA. 

Iloribitiida. 

fuiiri folia. 

Rhodochitori volitbiie. 
lM7{)ho«pi.'nt> i) m scandens. 
Rccreintfcarpus scaber. 
Maurandia Hardayana. 

— •entperflorens. 

Convolvulus maior. 
Ipomea striata. 

■ cocciiica. 

' punctata. 

New Crimson, 
Nasturtium. 
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ARTICLE JV.— A COMTIHUED LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 

BY MB. O. jr. K4MBL. 

My former commamcation on a list of Camellias being favourably 
received by the conductor of the Cabinet, (See Vol. 3. page 186) I 
forward you an additional list of some newer kinds, judging it will be 
of some interest to the numerous readers of the Cabinet : affording 
them information as to what new and additional kinds are now in 
cultivation. 

CHINESE SPECIES. 

Caintdlia reticulata. 

Japonicn, candidissima. 

BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL HYBRID VARIETIES. 
Camellia Japonica alba semiduplex. 

heteropetala alba. 

insignis alba. 

nivalis. 

nivea. 

ochrolcuca. 

BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL RED FLAVOURED HYBRIDS. 
Camellia Japonica, var. acutipetala. 

ardens. 

Adclaidii. 

Blackburniana. 

compacla rubra. 

concinna. 

Fordia. 

Floyii. 

Hendersonia. 

Flosackia. 

ignescens. 

rubicunda. 

triumphans. 

Vondcsia superba. 

BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL VARIETIES WITH VARIBaATED 
FLOWERS. 

Camellia Japonica, alba variegate. 

Carapbellii. 

Carswelliana. 

delicatissima. 

Donkelarii. 

imbricate alba. 



CULTURle oir OltoaXPBOUt PULNTt. 

Cmxiellia. J aponica, J uliaxiai. 

picturata. 

punctata major. 

ranonculiflora striata. 

tricolor. 



versicolor. 

Weimarii. 


ARTICLE V.— ON THE CULTURE OF ORCHIDfiOUS PLANTS. 

BY A COUNTRY FLORIST. 

( Continued Jrom jmge 3t>. j 

tiPiDENDRrMK. — The whole of this genus ure singular in form and 
pretty, and are easy of cultivaiion. The Aowers are, generally, nn- 
meronsly pr.^luceil upon lengthy spikes, and some of them very 
highly fragrant. 

1. Epiofndrum akmeniacum. This species I saw in bloom ex- 
hibited at the .show in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
and since then have procured a plant which has blossomed. 7'he 
flowers are very diminutive, and are produced upon a beuding ra- 
ceme, about four iiu-hes long. They arc of a brown yellow colour, 
and arc very neat, particularly when placed in oontrast with other 
colours. Tt blooms in June and July. I find the plant grows 
freelv in pots filled with turfy peat and potsherds. 

2. E. HicoKNt'Ti’M, Twro horned. I have bloomed ibis species 
several liine.s. The flowers are of a beautiful white, and dtdight fully 
fragrant ; produced upon a stem about a foot long, from four to six 
upon t acb. it requires the same kind of soil &c. as the fonner .sort. 
It blooms in July and August. 

3. Fi. CILIARE, Fringed flowered. I'lie petals of thi.s kind are of 
a greenish yellow colour, and the labellum of a pure white -the la- 
bellum is much fringed ; it is a very ornamental species ; the flower 
stem rises about a foot high ; it blooms from March to Augu.st. I 
have found this kind to thrive very luxuriantly. 

4 E. coNOPSEt^M, The gnat shaped flower. This species is of 
a humble growth, the stem rising about three inches high, aud pro- 
ducing a few small yellow flowers, which are very neat and pretty. 
It blooms in August and September. The same treatment as with 
the other sorts answers for this, only being of delicate growth it does 
not require so much pot room. 



1M OH A MHIKIH Totum OF rUCBSlAS. 

a E. cutPiDATUM, The pointed. The flower stem rises aboat a 
fool and a halC having several flowers, the petals of which are of a 
jellowish green colour, and the rest of the flower a pure white. It 
is a ornamental species. It blooms with me in July and Angiist. 

6. E. COCHLCATUM, The spiral. The flowers are produced upon 
a stalk about fifteen inches long. They are very cnrions, being of a 
hrown and purple colour; this kind flowers nearly all the year. 

7. E. DiFFVSUM, The diffuse flowered. The flower stem does 
not extend more than a*foot long, the flowers are green, but pretty. 
It blooms in September and October. 

8. E. ELONGATUM, Long stalked. The flower stem extends near 
a yard long, producing ninnerons flowers, of a reddish eolonr. It 
blooms from May to September. l‘his species is easy of culture, 
and of propagation ; in turfy peat, rotten wood and potsherds, grown 
in a strong moist heat, this kind flourishes amazingly. 

9. E. FRAORANS, Sweet scented. The flower stem extends about 
nine inches, producing numerous, highly fragrant flowers, which give 
a delightful odour in the stove. The petals are of a greenish white 
colour, add the labelhitn is streaked with deep rose. It is a very de- 
servedly cultivated species. This kind grows best with me, in equal 
parts of rotten wood, turfy peat, and potsherds ; 1 also use a little 
moss for bottom drainoge, which is of advantage. 

(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE VI.-ON A HEDGE FORMED OF FUCHSIAS. 

BY trer. 

During the summer of 1835, I visited a considerable nuinber of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen s gardens in the midland counties, as 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, &c., and among 
the most showy and ornamental plants which came under my notice 
and attracted my attention, was a hedge formed of Fuchsia virgata. 
It was fifty yards long, and six feet high, clothed with a vast pro- 
fusion of the heaiitifiil pendant blossoms. No udeqiiate conception 
can he formed of its beautv by those persons who have not seen it. 

The very intelligent, and communicative gardener, gave me tfie 
following particulars of the mode of management he had so success - 
fully practised with the plants, which in two years bad been brought 
to a state of perfection and beauty. 

In the sfflitig of 1833 two old plants of Fuchsia virgata, growi/ig 
in the open border, were taken up, and having many rooted snekeix 
they were divided from the old plants. Each sucker was potted iato 
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a 24 siaed pot, in a compost ol one half well rotted leaf mould, and 
the Other rich sandy loam. The new!}' potted plants were then 
placed in a hotbed frame for a fortnight in order to cause the roots 
to be excited, after which Uiey were removed into a greenhouse. 
Each plant was tied up to a straight stick, to which the leading 
shoot was regularly secured. All lateral shoots were cut back, ** when 
they got about six inches long/* so as only to leave one joint upon 
each. This afaoriening was repeated through the season, the induce- 
ment to which was to cause the leading stem to grow vigorously and 
at the same time to retain short laterals to push from, when the lead 
had reached the desired height. 

About the middle of Juno the plants were shifted, with balls entire, 
into pots a foot in diameter ut the top, using the same kind of com- 
post. The plants still kept in the greenhouse. During the whole 
of summer they were liberally supplied with water at the roots, and 
occasionally, with the other plants in the greenhouse, syringed over 
the tops. 

At the end of the season of 1833, tlic leading stem of each was 
near five feet high, and ahundiintly furnished with short lateral 
shoots. 

The plants were kept in a cool greenhouse throughout inter, and 
in April 1834, were planted out with halls entire, but gently shook 
and patted so as to loosen the fibrous roots outside the ball. The 
ground was previously prepared for their reception, by taking away 
the poor soil to the depth of half a yard, and filling it up with a 
well enriched compost. The plants were well watered at the lime of 
planting, and this was frequently repeated during the season. 

Each plant had a strong straight stake to which it was secured ; 
during the summer, the plants formed a very handsome hedge, and 
bloomed profusely. The design of forming the hedge was to conceal 
an object from view, at the front of a range of plant 

At the end of November the entire hedge was covered with wool- 
len netting, the mash of which was half an inch scpiure, this was 
secured over the same by a tempory railing along the .sides. The 
netting admits a suitable portion of light and air, hut is a jterfect 
seeurity to the plants from injury by frost. 

In April 1835 the netting was taken away and the lateral shoots 
were pruned back, so as to leave about six inches of each I his for- 
med the plants into the shape of a close set liedge of thonis. During 
summer they spread and bloom profusely, they are mplected in 
winter, and pruned again in April.** 



ffloll oib Atmioks. 

f jlist tectoitad a fromth^ pehKm who ftmisbed the 
idM#e plhictieal^pftrtkmlar*^ and wte> Bays the hedge has not sttfi^red 
^ least during the last winter^ hut is now full of yotmg shoots; 

F, S. I think the plan of forming a plant after the above mail- 
net, would be very proper to stand singly on a lawn ; the plant would 
be feathered with branches from the ground to the top ; I have two 
in course of training and pruning. 

ARTICLE ril.— REMARKS ON THE TREATMENT OF THE DAHLIA. 

BY MB. WILLIAM CIlARLBS. 

EvBRYTHtNo tending to the improvement of Floriculture, I am 
sure will meet with encouragement from the conductor of the Cabinet. 
1 therefore forward a few remarks on the treatment of the Dahlia, 
for insertion in that Publication. 

For several years I have liad opportimiiics, both from extensive 
practice and observations in some of the .principal Nurseries in the 
Kingdom, of ascertaining what method of culture with the Dahlia, 
tbroiigliout the year, would bo successful, so as to secure a profuse 
bloom of fine flowers, and preserve the roots most sound through 
winter. These desirable results arc most eflTectually produced by 
earthing the stems up similar to what is done with pointo« s ; the ad- 
vantages derived from it are numerous — the plants grow more freely, 
the flowers larger, the colours finer, the crowns of the roots more 
plumper, tlie roots more sound, in Autumn the crowns are preserved 
from efTecls of cold, rain, and frost, and the roots keep far better in 
winter than if otherwise treated. 

I find too, that if the stems of seedlings be earthed up, that it will 
cause them to bloom earlier by three weeks. 

June Ath, 1886 . 

ARTICLE VIII.—HLEANINGS FROM OLD AUTHORS. 

BY FLORA. 

It is certain, that all plants arc naturally possessed of a humour that 
we call Radical, without which, they could never grow; and in regard 
this humour is fed and maintained by another foreign humour, which 
arises commonly from rain, or from the watering of the plants, we 
may from thence gather the necessary use of watering. It ts by 
this succour, that these productions extend all their parts, and act 
with such BnA efficacy as to answer our desires. 

So it remains only to know how this watering is to he performed, 
so as to benefit the flowers, and make them look gay in the garden. 



Wick lespect to llil^ we Must distingnish belweeft Ibe different 
seatoM. In sarnmer, plants require much waterings especially in 
the evening, after the sun is down, that tlie water, which has a pm- 
pitions indtience, may foment itself in the bosom of the earth, and so 
its subtilest parts may be conveyed into the roots for their benefit. 

Plants require some watering in winter, but it must not be done 
in that sdason till some time after tlie sun-rise ; nor must it ever be 
done at night, lest they should freeze in the night-time, when the 
cold is keenest. Besides this watering must be moderate, and care 
must be taken not to wet the loaves, but the stalk and root ; which is 
dexterously done by pouring the w'ater from the nock of a small wa- 
tering-pot without a head. 

Besides the proper season for watering, wc must likewise have 
regard to the proper quantity. Too much or too iitllo makes plants 
droop ; whereas, when they imbibe just what their nature will bear, 
they thrive and grow wonderfull) . 

In watering plants, we generally make use of a watering-pot, which, 
spouting out the water contained in it, in the form of rain, moistens 
them equally all over, and sensibly refreshes them. 

Some plants set iu pots, arc sometimes so dry, that they fade and 
droop ; in which case, wc set the pots in water till it comes within a 
finger s breadth of the brim ; there let them stand, till the %vater, 
entring at the holes in the low^ci part of the pot, appears upon the 
surface of the earth contained in the pot. Then take them out , and 
set them in some other place to drain. 

Sometimes the earth, whether in pots, boxes, or open beds, by 
being over-heaten with moisture, forms upon its surface a crust, 
whicii is so hard, that the w'ater falling upon it, runs (jflf from the 
root of the plant, where its service is required : in this case, you 
must stir up the earth, that the moisture passing di^rily, may pen- 
etrate aud revive the plant. 

It is given out, that well-water being insufficiently rarified, by 
reason of its degrees of cold, is not salutary to plants : but experience 
shews, that when it is taken op at some distance of time, and liealed 
in vessels by the sun beams, it operates very well. 

Running-water is most esteemed, on account of its agitation and 
incessant fiux, it sobtilizes, and warms itself, and so gains boneftctal 
qualities. 

Water taken from cisterns, is yet better, by reason, that falling 
from on high, it is richly stocked with the subtile pans of the air, 
and the fire, to which wc owe our life ; so that it cannot but render a 
garden very fertile. For the same reasons, we find that rains make 
the fields verv fertile. 



i^g GivANiHoi rnon old kvnoM, 

At for pool, tod ttognaliiig watert« tome tay they are* not at all 
friendly to plants ; becautei tay they, they contain some grots parts, 
which cannot without difficulty penetrate the plants, and so are apt to 
do wore harm tlian good ; besides, continue they, tliey are apt to 
breed worms, which cling to, and destroy their roots, to the fatal 
pr^udice of the plant. But, after all, we find that even these waters 
rarified by beat, are admirably serviceable to the root of a fiower ; 
which gives us to know, that by virtue of that rarifaction, the stag- 
nating waters get rid of (heir impurities. So that upon the whole 
we are not in the wrong, if we say that this opinion is scrupulous 
without ground. 

Sometimes it so falls out, that the frequent rains would over-soak 
the earth contained in Flower-pots, if due care were not taken to pre- 
vent the inconveniency. And, upon this cotisideration, if the time 
permits, these pots ought, upon the apprehension of such occasions, 
be laid down on their side, with the bottom to the wind-ward ; for, 
without this precaution, the Mother-Roots, and their off-spring 
would be in danger of dying 

It is sometimes observed, that a plant decays, when a certain yel- 
lowish colour appears u])on its leaves ; in which case, the disorder is 
taken to proceed from its roots. To redress this disorder, we take 
the flower-pot, and ]dace it on one side, and gently pouring in water 
out of a little pot with a small pipe, till it gradually makes a hollow 
down to the root ; we then j)erceive where the disorder in the root 
lies : then we take a hooked knife, and cut the disordered part to the 
quick. This done we leave the w'ound or incision, to dry for half an 
hour, and then cover with a little turpentiue, and at last, fill the pot 
with dry and very light earth. 

If it be a bulbous root that falls under ibis disorder, it behoves 
you, dexterously to shed the earth round It, in order to lay open the 
place affected ; which done, we cut it with a knife to the quick, and 
take off the spoiled tunicles, or couts ; after which, w'e cover up the 
whole with such earth as we last prescribed. 

We oftentimes observe, upon the surface of the earth in a flower- 
pot, a certain whitish luouldiness, which is like a cobweb covered 
with a little dew, and smells like mushrooms. Such earth is per- 
nicious both to the roots, and to the shoots of the plant ; and, for 
that reason, whenever we perceive any such mouldiness, and the 
subsequent decay of the plant, the best thing we can do is to change 
the earth, hy^putting in its room fresh earth, sufficiently enriched 
with ults, and of a light temperament. This will revive the plant. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


ARTICLE X1L.DBSI6M FOR FLOWER-GARDENS, No. V.-OMign 6th. 
Cemmyiticatfd tg Amiaa, 

Tm Plan (Fig. 14] represents a Flower-Garden, which contains a 
little more than half an acrcj having two alcoves at each end* The 
plan may be easily reduced, by proportionahly altering the scale. 

14 
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PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Nitticad amea our Uut, 

1. Camellia eeticulta, Capum RaweK* Camellia. (Paxtoii*» Mag. of Bot.) 
Natural Order, TemstrmmiaceoG! ; Class, Moiuidelphia ; Order, Polyandria. The 
flowers of this species are very large, beiug six inches across, of a flue deep rose 
colour. ‘When fully expanded, they have much the appearance in form of the 
flowers of Psconia Montan rosea. The petals are arrrauged in a loose and irre- 
gular manner, and have a wavy appearance. 'I'he plant is of a vt^ry robust 
habit, but has been found diflicult to propagate. It was introduced into this 
country in 1 820, by Captain Hicliurd Rawes, and presented to T, C. Palmer, Ksq. 
Bromley, Kent, along with another great oriuifuetit, the Primula siuensts. The 
Camellia flowered for the first time in this country ut Mr. Palmers, it is now cul> 
tivated in most nursery plant establishments, ‘i’he plant s«‘ums impatient of 
heat, and begins to grow earlier than any other kind. Camellia^ in rouiplimeut 
to G. J. Kamel, a Jesuit, and Asiatic Traveller, whose name has been lalini/ed 
into Catne1Iu«. 

3. Cattleva labiata, Crimson lipped. (Hot. Reg. lK5l),) Orchidaceic, 
Kpideudrem. Gynandria MuiiHiidriu, Tliisv(‘ry handsome flowering orchid eons 
plant, is cultisated by our friend Mr. Cooper, at Weniworlh, where it blooms 
ntagoiflceiitl> ; and as it dof3S not require so strong .h temperature ns most others 
of this tribe, consequently deserve*, a place in every colleetion ; llie very groat 
beauty of tlie flowers loo, still more strongly reeummt'nd it. Rach flowering 
•tern will produce from four to six flowers; the flower is alxMit fonrinehes across; 
labellum of a flue deep rich erimsoii.the petals of a heantifnl liiue; the fine con- 
trast of the tw(» colours gi^e it a most striking and ple.'ising appearance, prudu- 
ciug a radiaiict? of beauty and h}jleiidonr raivly to he equalled, 'Plie plant may 
be obtained at Messrs. Loddiges, lt<illiiisons, uiid others; it was introduced some 
year since from Hni/il, by Mr. William Swainson. ('atifnin, in eompliment to 
William Catley, Ksq., Jlnrnet, near I.oiidoii. 

3. CBATiEGVs Cars Galu, V AR. ovAi.iroi.iA, Oval leaved (hiekspnr Thorn. 

(Bot. Keg. Nynonyni. Mespilus lurida, M lineans, Crala giis iivalifoliu, 

C ems gal li, o^ali folia. It has been culled priinsG\!irjica by some prrsoiis. 
This variety of the Cockspur Thorn, has more o\a’ and less shining lea\es, with 
a more open growth than the two commoner kinds, viz., the Pyraeantba leaved, 
and the broad leaved, which grow in a denst* form, and have sniootli Khining 
leaves. The present variety foims a very handsome li-e, producing while 
flowers, succeeded by large pale red berries. It is growti in the garden of the 
London Horticultural .Society. The original species of t'oekspur 'Khorn is a 
native of North America. CraUetjus from AV«f/os, strength, alluding to the wood. 
Cm* Gallic refers to the long and powerful spines rcsemh’ing the spurs of a cock. 

4. Cbat.*oi;r pacNiFOLiA, Plurn-Icaved. Olot. Keg. JHfiH) Synonym. 
Mespilus prunifolia. Roseaceac. Icosandria Di PenUgyuia. A very pretty 
species, the leaves of which have a deep crimson hue in autumn, and five, nearly 
globular shaped, red fruit, each containing two stones. Thv plant i<» stated to 
be from North America. It is cultivated in the garden of the London llorticuL 
tural Society. 

5. CuYBB ROSEA, Pink-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 1572.) Orchiducesp. Gynan- 
dria Monaudria. The plant and flower has much the resimiblance of -ome of the 
delicate kinds of Bletia before their blossoms expaud—those of tho Crybe rosea 
never^lDpening. The plant is a native of Mexico, and has bloomed in the collec- 
tion of Aienrs. Loddiges. The unexpanded flower is of a club-shaped form, 
and of a deep purple colour, slightly tinged with white; the plant requires a 
stove hbmt Cryhe, from XriqUc, to conceal, alluding to the manner in which 
the parts of fhictiflcation are concealed by the corolla not expanding. 

u 
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^ OiKiiDmoBiuii iVACBOsncBrvjc, LoDf^»p3u4. (Bot iU«. 1806^} Or- 
eliida«Mi. Gynandri* Moiumdria. Tbiia^pMiit bill bloomed in ^eoDeetioD of 
Idr. Batimao at Knypcnley Hall, Hlaa ttfdioa of C^lon where; it wae fotntd by 
Mr. Maerae. The fioweni are nameroiii jopob aloog epifce, each flower it rather 
more fbaa half an ineh acraee. Of a pale yellow eoloiir. The Up being tinged 
with a pale pnipla. BfeninAhm ikom ZXmirMW, e* tree, and hh to live upon. 

7. UFlBBHoaOM AaMBNiACOJC. Aj^eot-eototifed (flower) Epidendram. 
(Bot Reg. 1867.) Messrs Rollissons of Tooting imported this species from 
BraaiL The flowers are produced on a drooping ^ke, they are veiy small id>out 
ope e^t of an inch across, of a brownish-yellow coloar. Epidendrum from Epi- 
¥p€m mddmdrm^ a tree, the spedes growing udm treea 

8, SflOSliBliUif SaiNircat. Mr. Skinner’s Epidendmm. (Bot Reg. 1870.) 
Omllldacam Oynandria Monandria. Mr. Skinner discovered this spedes near 
Cumana taro years dnoe. The flowers are small, white, not of mnoh interest 

3. HABBMAmiA PEOCBEA. Tall Habcnarta. (Bot Reg. 1858.) Synonym. 
Ordiis procera. This SMcies has bloomed in the eollectkm of Messrs Loddiges 
It is a native of Sierre Leone. In this ooontry it requires the tempeimtnre of 
a damp bot boose. When done flowering the root requires a considerable rest, 
and that time to be kept dty and cool. The flower spike rises about two feet 
high producing a head of numerous blossoms, of a greenish-white each flower 
near an inch across. Habenaria from, habema, a rein or thong, in allusion to 
the strap shaped spur of the flower 

10. HTACiNTnns apiCATua. Spike-flowered. (Bot Reg. 1860.) Liliacem 
Heaandria Monogynia. A native of Zantc, where it was discovered by H. T. 
Talbot £iq. and has bloomed at the residence of that Gentleman, lAicock Abb^, 
WUts ; the flowers are produced upon a spike rising near four inches high, they 
are small, each about half an inch across, bine slightly suffused with white. 

11. Ipowca Rfr»ao-caEavi.BA, Reddish-blue flowered. (Pax. Mag. olBot.) 
This splendid flowering plant ought to have a place in every collection. We 
have latterly bloomed it in profusion, (see it figured soms time ago in the 
C^bkUft) Ipomea from ips, bindweed, and homou, similar. 

18 Kbmnsdta MACaoPRTLLA, Large-lcaved (Bot Reg. 1868.) This kind 
very much resembles the K. Comptoniana, and renders it doubtful whether it be 
a mere variety of that species, but the present is of a more robust growth. 
The plant is a native of the Swan River, New Holland, and introduced into this 
country by Sir James Stirling. It bloomed in the select collection of Robert 
Mangles, Esq., Sunning Hill, Berkshire. It is a very pretty kind and well merits 
a place in evciy greenhouse. Kennedya^ in compliment to L. Kennedy, Esq: 
late of Hammersmith Nursery. 

IS. Lychnis Bohobana Bunge’s Lychnis, (Bot. Reg. 1864.) Synonym., 
Agrostemmn Bungeans. Sileueaceso. Decandria Pentagyuia. This flne flower- 
ing species flourishes and blooms well if kept in a light part of a greenhouse, 
or a cool frame. It was sent from St. Petersborgh in 1835 by Dr. Fischer. It 
is cultivated in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and as it is 
readily increased will soon be easily to obtain. Lyc/mts, from Luchnos a lamp, 
in eonsequenoe of the cottony leaves of some kinds being employed as wicks for 

ManutYia coRViroLU, Heart -leaved. (Bot. Reg. 1866.) Cinchonacese. 
Tetnadria Monogynia. A beautiful stove climbing plant a native of Brazil, 
where it beautifies the hedges and corns, to the hei^t of four or five feet. It 
flowers piofhsely in the hothonse. The flowers are trumpet-shaped, above an 
Ittidi loh8» of a beantifli! orange scarlet odour; the plant deserves a place in 
every oelleotion. The berk of the plant is a powerful medieinein cases of dropsy. 
Afaneftio, in oempUmont to Xavier Manetti, a Professor of Botany at Florenoe, 
in the list oentuiy* 

tA. M^JULtABlk AROMATICA, Aromatic. (Bot Reg. 1871.) OreUdnesB. 
HjBiMdHa MonandUin. Slytionjmi, Oolex eromnticiis. A native of Meidoo^ now 
emtIvfiM in the Bdinbar^ Botanic Garden, as well as many other onHeelioqa 
The fldwtre ere produced singly, about an Inch and a half ncram,of a fine yellow 
odour. jMTmrfl&fsi, ftom Uie labdlam lesemhling the nieullsB of sonie inseets. 

' 18, MORiionBi AViOPORmrA^ Dark-purple flowered. (Bot Hog. 1861.) 
OrehMoesm. Gynendria Mcoaiidria. A bsaotifti! flowvvinf stove piant^ re- 
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qntiiag tilt nunc twilitfgntM the to be Iwpl cool and drj vben 

teyMiiollaa mirfogooadid^^ begin to teonllMl, to begentfr 

for^ bvt «bcn In ioU idgoiir of gfibrnb, to ha?e s vei 7 of ini^^ 

*nie fmien^tiie^ bni bloomed in ChtSoe collection of J. Wl&ofo, Bcq., Old- 
field, near BhiiMngboiii. It hadbeen tottodooed in 18^ Ihmi itn SMleb 
fifniii. T^e ieocn are denaety upon a ahoitiih ^ke, Bom ten 

to twelve flowen upon each. Back Idomom is abont an inch aeiosi^ of ^a dM 
purple and red colour. itforaMdft from Homo a frightful oliject, alhidliig to 
the singular appearanoe of the ftoweia. 

17. NaxoFttiLA Aoam, £ar4eaved. fBrit. Plow. Oard. 886) Hydropbylkm. 
Pentaiidria Monogyoia. A native of California, from whence it was sent by the 
late Mr. Douglas. It is a very pretty flowering, hardy annuaL The flowarcotw 
near au inch across, of a purple blue o(donr; it produoes seeds heely in the open 
air. They may be obtained of the principal seedsmen. NemoftMlOf fyam Memos, 
a grove ; and ^iteOy to love. 

18. Rbododendbon AaBoaaoM, var. roseum. (Brit Flow* Card, 889.) 
Piak*floweivd Tree Rosebay. This vmy beautiful flowering variety was raised 
from seeds sent from Nepal, in 1819, by Mr. William Smith, at the Earl of 
LiverpooPs Coombe Wood, near Kingston, in Suny, and was bloomed at Mr. 
Smiths, Norbiton Common. The flowers are of a deep rich pink mlonr, with 
dark ^ots, large, and are produced in a compact globular cluster. It deserves a 
place tn eveiy American border. Rhododendron from Rhodo^ rote ; and dmdnm 
a tree. 

19. Rises malvacedm, Mallow-leaved Currant (Brit. Flow. Oard. 840.) 
The species is a native of California, found by the late Mr. Douglas. The flowers 
are somewhat like the beautiful R. sanguineum, but not near so pretty. The 
shrub grows to about three feet high ; the leaves have a peculiar ^lam scent ; 
it is cnltivated in the iiurseiy of Meesrs. Osborn, Fulham, near London. 

90. TaxcHOPiLiA TOETILH, Twisted-petalled. (Bot Reg. 1863.) Orehi> 
dseesB. Oynandria Monandria. This plant very much resembles the Maxil- 
laria. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1835, and is cultivated in 
the collection of George Barker, Esq., Springfield, near Birmingham. The pe 
tals are of a brownish yellow colour ; the labellum white, with numerous large 
red spots, veiy pretty and interesting. TrichopiliOi from Oris trkkost hiur ; and 
pUion, a cap; the parts of fructiflcatiou being concealed below a cap which is 
crowned with three tufUi of hair. 


PART IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On DKSTROTfNO THE SCALE INFESTINO CAMELLIAS.— 1 baveaflllS collection 
of Camellias under my care which are infested with a whitish Sosle, and 1 And 
it a very tedious job to pick them off,* can you or any of your nuBSerous corres- 
pondents, inform me of a ready method of destroying them without isjuiy to 
the plants, by so doing yon will very much oblige A SuEscaiBBE. 

An early answer will be estemmed a fhvour. 

On CoaoNiLLA olaoca flantbE ie the oten bo>ei»bb«— H aving a bed 
which 1 was deeiroas of ftUing with a yellow flowering idaiit, f pnrehased twenty 
four for the purpoee. I planted them out early in May, and hoped to have a 
pmfnse bloom throngh the season, bot to my grsat disappointment I bad not a 
single flower— the phmlB grew flreely. If any particular mode of treatmant ba 
laqaiiwd to cause the plaati to Uomn, 1 shoald be glad if some eomtfomimih 
Bivonr with it liAEIA. 

pH THE rOUAOE OfOECHIEHOVB PtAWf MfEO EAMAHBD, HhveOlll. 

tivated about one hundred kinds of Iks Orehideaiis tribe of nlaoti flor about two 
years; the first year they flonriahed vtiy well, bwt the seeondseasOB, 11ioo| k the 
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iMt «eMoii, aod enldvated flome yfgfciti «f ft csteliy m for dwarf plauts of 
B. iiiav<»olent, and it answered most adodtili3j----b|ooiiUD|r pro&ieely and appear- 
ing most beautiful, wi^ iti long, dM pad aad on^ge bhnbnia The lOaot I 
eutthrated was tbiee feet higti* tad ]i|if;|l^0#«iefid1doiMi^ Having nroeured 
the plant of B. tangniaea eaity in Fd^faiy' tSSf^ I not dir the top. I inatdhed 
tbe^tpp into a ptant of«B iiwve<deii% nnt^ niitd the new plant blopmed, 

the Bowen were nnicli larger than thdadm the pH^l^^took the lead from. The 
•hoots 1 find will easily unite either by xnardlling or gisfting. This year f have 
planted one %. sangninea out of doors. The jaavemojos 1 have bloomed 

some yean in the open border. 

ltaoiK>i>BNnaoi« aaBoaBOM. — Both tbe white and the roee dowered varietiee 
am found in tbe native habiti, to be confined to tbe single mountain of Sheo- 
pore, among those which 1 had an opportunity of visiting during my sc^oum in 
Nepal, occupying the very eummU ot it, at an elevation of not less than ten 
thousand feet above the sea. 1 observed a considerable number of plants, but 
it appeared to me that those with rose coloured flowers were by far tbe most 
common, they attain the tize of very larye forest trees^ and are noble objects at 
all times. They blossom in April and the beauty of them surpasses description, 
the ample crown of the trees being entirely covered with bnnehes of large and 
elegant blossms. The common md-fiowertri or parent species is likewise found 
on the above mentioned mountain, hut it is less frequent there than in lower and 
warmer ritnationt . The two varieties above named are much more haidy than 
tfad crimson-flowered kind. 

Da. Wallicb om India Plants. 

OAJiLfA Show at Horsham. — On Tuesday, August 23rd. a splendid Exhibi. 
tioti of Dahlias is to take place at Horsham, Sussex, which will be open to all 
Bngland«-*«aob grower is to show his flowers in stands, provided by himself; 
contidning thirty six blooms, and not deeper than two feet six inches, nor contain 
mora ttaan five rows. The first prize is to be a beautiful case of Ivory.bandled 
Knives and Porks, similar to the one given at Vauxhall in September last Tbe 
entrance is, np to tbe 1 Ith. of August ten shillings, and from that time to the 
20th. one pound. W. 

Hydranoba iioRTBNSia. — In the garden adjoining to tbe Woikhouse at 
Holt, ill Norfidk, there is growing a maguifleent Hydrangea, which is upwards 
of five feet in height and near thirty in circumference it generally produces every 
season from 400 to 500 large heads of flowers which create a most beautiful 
eflect, some being of a line blue, others rose, and others white. 

A Stab in the East. 

On Sekds and Bulbs ot valuable plants to be disposed or. — Having 
been a subscriber to your work from its first projection, I avail myself of that 
ohannel to state : Dr. John Lhotsky, a membw of tbe Botanical Society of 
Bavaria, has consigned home, through my agent at Sydney, New South Wales, 
a ooUection of rare seeds, made by him from Ae Australian Alps, a country never 
before visited by any traveller, as well, from other remote parts of this interesting 
cooiitry«-together with a number of bulbs of the gi^tic Lily, (Doiyaathes ex- 
ceknOi tbe Cabbage Tree, (Coiypho australis), considered by him of great' value 
to ^ practical gardener or amateur collector. They are aqw to be disposed of, 
aad 1 should be glad to know from you the best mode to be iribipted for sale 
of riiis collection, the notice of whi^ in next number, may draw tbe atteutioii 
of ai^ one dispo^ to treat for them. Thqy are preserved with great care, and 
will be IbBttd to Dossess entire their germinating jMwer. 

paid amkatlons may be made to tbe Condoetor of the Fhrkultural 
CMsHg who wul give the address of the Gentleman, resident in lAwdon, who 
postteiBS the seeds and bulbs.*-CoNDUCToa. 

The Bath Horticultural Society win give upwards of ^263 Ja ^te at their last 
showl^Septnm^* ta extra priaes Ibr Dahliai, open to^mif EiiglaBd>*>tbw is 
dolagr.6dafi>.wl«li»a 

The spirited mcprielm' of the Bristol ahd CliftqipNuneij, Hr. Ifillsr b going 
to give two or tiiMe Horlieoltiiral $e^ at which a consider^le number of prises 
wtti be given by him for flowers, fruit, be. 
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govts' vsHUm nAmovvrwM, socnsnr; 

TBSMM»lI1miw.$ibeirteai*7HKia96, orteSoafliI«Btoiirioifa«tana 
Sodc^, m lidd at te «WV7 ZiMgiigM Owacni, ca 

item me n a e neifi of tiie.iraemerg flw pattern were ocowded by « Uwiwemenildam 
of link end faebioii ; Ihe Flowenend IViiit were emuoifted in Ihre leri^ tentiy eml 
were of the fineet deeodptioii; the ipiendid bend of the Coldstreem Oueidi eeaw- 
]ded for the fink fime n new orclusitra built for the oooaeion ; the Hiiiigei;lia 
ringen, long Netioiial, Buerian, end Tyrolew e peel of harmonic beUalnre 
placed upon the island wbldi played alternately with the band. Amongst the dls- 
tingniahed Tifitors w^re the Diuce and Duchess of Sutherland, the Didm and 
Dudiess of Ldnster, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Earl and Countess 8tan> 
hope, Lord and Lady Famborougfa, Viscountess Mahon Lord Adolphus Fltsola^ 
renoe. Lord Piradhoe, Col. Lincoln Stanhope, Mrs. Marryatt, I^ady Kerrison. a^ 
the Fenian l^ces. There was nearly 15,000 risitors. Prises wore awarded to 
the following groweni: 

CLASS I. 

1. For the best oblleofion of Miscellaneous Flants, not exceeding 50 pots. ,The 
Large Silver Medal— Messrs. Cliandler, Wandsworth Road. 2. For the second 
best ditto, .The Middle Silver Medal — Messrs. Young, Epsom. 3. For the tldid 
best ditto. .The Small Silver Medal — Mr. Fiuml>aim, Clapbam. 4. For the best 
collection of Geraninms in 18 varieties.. The Large Silver Medal — Mr. Qalnes, 
Battersea. 5. For the second best ditto..The Small Silver Medal — Mr. Hill, 
Hammersmith. 6. For Calceolarias, in c*iUectioii8 of 12 p^)ts. .The Middle Sil- 
ver Medal — Messrs. Young, Ep-soro. 7. P'or Rimics, in collections of 50 varieties, 
in trusses of one stem. .The Middle Silver Medal — Mr. Rivers, Sawbridgewortli. 

8. For the second best ditto. .The Small Silver Medal — Messrs. Y'oung, Epsom. 

9. For Heartsease, in stands of 100 varieties, .llie Middle Silver Medal— Mr. 
Gaines, Battersea. 10. For the best collection of Cut Flowers. .The Middle Sil- 
ver Medal — Mr. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth. 


CLASS II. 


1. For (he best crdlection of Miscellaneous Plants, not exceeding 3(i pots. .The 
Large Silver Medal — Mr. Redding, Gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, Wimbledon. 2. 
For the second best ditto The Middle Silver Medal — Mr. CuiUs, gardener to J. 
Allnott, Esq., Clapham. 3. For the third best ditto. .Tlio Small Silver Medal — 
Mr. Sadler, Gardener to Mrs. Fisher, Denmark hill. 4. For Geraniums, in col 
lectimis of 12 varieties. .The Middle Silver Medal — Mr. Atlee, Stockwell. 5. For 
Calceolarias, in collections of 8 pots. .The Middle Silver Medal — Mr. Atlee, Stock- 
well. 6. For Roses, in collections of 25 varieties, in trusses of one stem*. The 
Middle Silver Medal— Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, Wimbledon. 7. 
For Ranunculus, in collections of 12 varieties.. llie Middle Silver Medal— Mr. 
StockweU, Wslwcrih Common. 8. For Heartsease, in stands of 36 varieties •• 
The Middle Silver Medal — Mr. Early. 9. For the best collection of Cut Flowers 
. .The Middle Silver Medal— Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Manyatt, Wimbledon. 

10. Fof the secc^ beat ditto. .The Small Silver Medal— Mr. Sadler, gardener to 
Mrs. Fisher, Denmaik bill. 

CLASS III. 


1. For foe best ooUeetton of Miafliihuieous l^ts, notexoeedliigSO poti..Tho 
Large Silver Medol-^. F. Yoattg, Esq. 2. For Rosea, In eolMloiis oflS varie- 
Ilea, in trasMS of one atem.I^ Middle Silver Medal— Mr. Setter, ShepiMada 
Bndi. 3. For Banuncuhis, in collections of 12 varieties. .The Middle Silver 
Medal— Mr Crowder, Broad Street 4. For (be second best ditto.. Tlie Small Sll- 
vw Madkl— Mr Thornhill, Haekney 5. For Heartsease, in stands of 24 varietiai 
.The Middle saver Medal— Mr Sattear, Shepherds Bush. 6 For the second bml 
ditte.-TheSman Silver Medsil— Mr Ledgaid, Hammemnith. 7 F« ^ ^ 
heat ^ttD..TheSmaa saver Mfidal—MrBaiiiaid,Ba*fon Road. 8 Forte Mat 
colleelion of Cut Flowers,— 1 m(I| 5^« The Snudl Silver Medrf— Mr Siller, Shop* 
lMd*li Bosh. 
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1 F(kr th« best Specimen Flent. .Hie liiMigd SUtet Medil— Hr. Lone, Oenlener 
to Hof^ Palmer, £aq. 2. For the seeiod best ditto. .The Middle Silver Medal 
— Mr. Ee^ing, gardener to Mn. Wimbledon. 3 For the third best 

ditto. Small Silver Medal — ^Mr. Dicbeon, Acre ICiBiie. 4 For the second best 

ditto. .The Middle Silver Medal<»Mr Eed^hng, gerdener to Mrs Manyatt, Wim. 
bledon. FRUIT. 

1 For the best Queen lino.. The Small iMlvm .Medal — Mr. Andrews, South 
I^unbetb.' 3 For the best IHsh of Strawberries. .The Small Silver Mfsdal — Mr 
l.oiie^ gardener in Hursley Palmer, Fsq. 3 For the best Bunch of Grapes. .The 
Mi^le Silver Modal— Mr Chapman, Vaiixhall. 

vhgetabi.es. 

1 pVir the lK‘st l> sorts of Vegetables. .The Middle Silver Medal — xMrConu'ay, 
Fulham 11 urliiigham, Fulham. 2 For tlie second best ditto.. llie Small Silver 
Medalr-'Mr J. Gard, Cuinbuni'ell. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

The Panseys in the of the jtresent number are seedlings raised by Mr. 
Borratt, Nurseiy’mon, Wakefield, w'ho wiU give notice by advertisement when lie 
can supply plants of the kinds. Tlu'v rank among the most superb iwits yet 
ndM. 

Mimuhi* Uanhyama^ This very sjihmdid fl<»wering Mimuliis was raised by the 
gardener at tiie Oowogcr I)u<‘hesM of N<‘wcaslk.s, Rtinby Hall, near Retfoid. * J’l«* 
stock was ptu*cliaf«ed bv Mr. I'lark, Nurseryman, Reifoid, and a plant of it we saw 
in bloom, very fiurexcmled anything of tin* kind we. over saw, being about tlnoo 
feet high and spreading ]>n»itoiiionubly. 

FLOniCri/llTRAL CALKND.AU I OR JULY. 

Ps.GAStinE Ghoi nii, Fi.owkh Gardkn, -'J'htiM* iinnual plants that hav.- 
not yet been transidantvd out, should m>w be dune, in < loiidy and showery weather, 
keeping as much emili to their roots us possible, now supporting tbo'^t with stieks 
thatfequim^. 'Pender imnuaK may now 1 h* Uirneii out iutr) the lb over borders ; 
tliey should la* refreshed at leiisl om e a day with water, and if the »nn be wry 
puw'erful they will retjuin* to Imj shaded, till they have iiikeu fresh root: those that 
remain to flower in pot**, must he frequently supplied with wtUer, repotting, &e., as 
they requiR' it. Fini.**}! transplanting perennial and biennial ]>lants, sown in 
si>ring. Donbh* Sweet Williums should ..now be laid. Those ('anmtions in ik>is 
ivquiiv imiUeular Hltention in keeping them wx»ll siq^ilh’d w*ith water, and to sui>- 
IK»rt the flowiT stems by tying tJicm to neat green sticks with has-s; — pipings of 
the young shoots may still he put in; those cut at the second or third joint make 
ilie hajtdsomest plants ; they should be kept shaded from the hot sun, otherwise 
they will soon get scorched and dri<td up : thay should Imj finished layering by th<* 
middle of tiu’ month. Vinks may still Ik* propagated by pipings as in June. 
Auricula plants in pots will requin* o little watt*r frequently in hot w'euther, taking 
care not to pour it on the heart <»f the plant ; all dead leaves shonld be removed ; 
If any of the phmt« an* attacked with the gj'een fly, they should be smoked with 
tobac^. , Transplant seedling Auriculas and Polyanthuses, and keep them in a 
shady pVboe. Pansies may still Ik* pmpagatt*d by slips of tiie young shoots ; the 
seed ihindd be sowm oitlier in ikUs nr lH)rd4»s» in a shady pLu'e, and well supplied 
with mplatore. All of Rosi*s (with the exception of the China and its vane- 
tiei,) 4Mld now be btuUled. Many 8v>i1.s of bulboas.rootcd plants, as Ranuu 
eakoiMs. Tulips. Anemones, &c„ which wtil iHiw be past flowering, and tlieir leaves 
decayed, should be taken up, w ell «lricd, cleaucil, and the offsets separated, and put 
in a cool aiiy' place, till the pliuitiug .season again commences. The double scar- 
let I.ychnis,*and such like plauts, sliould Ik? prepagated by cuttings. DahHa cut- 
tings will easily take root if plat'od in a brisk beat. . Con&iue to cut box edgings, 
and hedges, vrheie it was not done last month. Where it is desired to save seed of 
Ten Week, Kusrian, lor German Su>cka, only allow those sin|^ ones to remain, 
the flowers of wlM have five or six petals; if sucl^ reserved Ihey will generally 
pfodttoe double flowering planfs. Towards the endW the month, Roses may be 
budded : the first week in August'is however considered better. .4n article is sent 
on the for that month. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON RAISING EXOTIC PLANTS FROM SF,F.D.— Br J. C. H. 

A CORRESPONDENT ill the Cabinet Laving reccnily asked for infor- 
mation on sowing Geranium seeds, induces me to send the following 
article on raising exotic plants from seeds in general, the method is 
the result of long and successful practice; 

I premise the article by saying that it is necessary to he provided 
with a stock of soils of different sorts. (The excellent article in the 
July Number furnishes a description of them.) Whatever mould is 
wanted for this purpose, should be moderately dry, and finely sifted 
before used ; the sifting should he performed with two sieves, one of 
which must he particularly fine, to procure surfacing and covering 
mould for the finer seeds. 

The month of February is the most proper season for sowing these 
seeds ; as they boob vegetate at this time, and make strong handsome 
plants, by the latter end of the ensuing summer ; which is an object 
of the first consideration in this business ; for when sowed later, the 
greater part, and more especially the tenderer s|>ecies, will he too 
weak to part into separate pots ; and therefore are liable to suffer by 
damps and rottenness, during the winter following, by being left in 
the seed pots ; and should they be attempted to be removed at tliis 
late season, which some will do sooner than suffer them to take their 
chance as they are, they seldom prove more fortunate Whereas 
those sown about the latter end of January, or any time in the fol- 
lowing month, will for the greater part be fit to pot separately in 
Mayor June; and therefore have tbfe whole summer to establish 
themselves ; and even such of them as are more slow, will have at 
least sufficient strength and woodiness to withstand the casualitics of 
winter, should they be left in the seed pots, much better than tba 
soft herh-like produce of later sowings. 

roL. IV. X 
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As an exception to the above rule, may be mentioned Erica, and 
Buch like seeds which are at first slow of growth, and produce firm, 
woody, though perhaps small stems : these, from their nature not be- 
ing so liable to sufier from damp as gross, quick growing articles, 
may be sown with every prospect of success in the Autumn. Indeed 
for heaths, I prefer a September sowing, towards the end of the 
month. If the seeds are good they soon vegetate, and will acquire 
sufficient strength to carry them through the winter ; and being so 
small, they stand more detached ; therefore they do not damp or rot 
each other : whereas if they are sown in spring, they are not fit for 
potting off until it is too late in the autumn to attempt it, and conse- 
quently they are left for the winter in ibeir seed pots : when from 
their increased size, they will have become so close ns to inevitably 
injure each other, perhaps, even to the destruction of the whole crop. 
Those sown in the autumn arc not of sufTicient size to be potted off 
until July or August in the ensuing year. 

The day being resolved on, let a quantity of the different sized 
pots be filled with the mould best suited to the nature of the seed to 
be sown ; as on other similar occasions, it must be pressed down 
pretty tight to about half an inch below the rim of the pot, adding 
more if requisite ; on this may he sown, any of the coarse large seeds, 
which should in general be covered one fourth, or half an inch, ac- 
cording to their size ; hut if the seeds are small and curious kinds, 
such as heath, &c. a little more nicety is required. For these, the 
pots must be surfaced with some very fine mould, in depth about a 
quarter of an inch, which w ill raise it to ihe same distance below the 
rim ; on this, it being perfectly level, and firm, let the seeds be sown 
neatly, and even ; then with the same fine machine, sift a very light 
covering over them, and press it gently down with the hand. If the 
parcels of seed are small, two, three, or more kinds, may be sown dis- 
Unctly in the same pot, distinguishing each by a small painted stick, 
to be set perpendicular in the centre of the pot with the name or 
number inscribed thereon. 

The sowing being finished, give the pots a gentle watering with 
the rose of a water-pot, to be repeated three or four times, until the 
mould therein becomes sufficiently moist for vegetation ; let them be 
then set in the most convenient, dry, airy part of the greenhouse, 
where they can be regularly attended, as to watering and weeding. 
Watering they will require at least once a day, in a greater or less 
degree ; for if they are not kept properly moist, the seeds will not by 
any means vegetate freely, if at all ; how*ever, the other extreme is to 
be studiously avoided. ^ The weeds should he regularly pulled out 
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before they attain any siae ; else, besides the top imotbering the 
young seedlings, which may have started, the roots, in getting them 
out afterwards, not only disturb them, but also the remaining seeds 
that may be perhaps on the point of bursting their embiyo; by which 
means, it not unfrequently happens in places where this strict atten* 
tion is not paid, that the greater part of ilie crop is thereby destroyed. 

As the spring advances, it will he necessary to lay a few sheets of 
strong paper over the pots, for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day, if the weatlicr happens to be clear, and the sun acts forcibly 
on them ; particularly those in which the finer seeds are sown, in or- 
der to prevent the surface getting over dry, and powder like ; or 
otherwise, if the mould happens to be pretty moist, it is liable to 
form a mossy crust, wliioh might he particularly injurious, by pre- 
venting the young seotlliiig ushering itself into the light, fiom pene- 
trating through it with that case which is requisite. 

It is not advisable to keep these small kinds of seed too long mi- 
80WI), therefore, foreign seed should for the most purl he sown as soon 
as received, on account of the length of time they are in general on 
their passage home ; yet there arc some, such as heath, and other 
firm, hard seeds, which will keep very well for a year or two; a part 
of which may generally he reserved for future sowings. 

In this manner must they be managed until the beginning or 
middle o! June, at which season the greenhouse will in general be 
found to be too drying a situation fur them ; they must therefore be 
removed, particularly the lurgei kinds of seed, to some shady border, 
where they can be ]>lunged nearly up to the rim in coal ashes, or sand ; 
%vhicli will greatly assist to keep them in a ]>ropcr moist state : here, 
all the care tlicy will require is to he kept clear from weeds, and 
regularly watered, morning and evening if requisite ; but never when 
the sun shines strong upon them, lest the tender leaves of the young 
plants should get scorched ; it will he also necessary to have a care- 
ful eye, daily for slug.s, worms, Ac., otherwise they will be liable to 
suffer much from the depredations of these insects, particularly in the 
evenings. Should there be any fine light covered seeds, such ns 
heaths, Ac., they must be set in such manner, that they may be co- 
vered with a common hotbed frame, in a moderately ex])oscd situa- 
tion, so that in case of sudden or heavy showers wliich might other- 
wise wash the seeds out of the pots, they may be occasionally covered 
to preserve them from such violence ; yet tJiey may be exposed to 
gentle rains at time, but never long together, lest they become over 
wet, which would soon perish them in this tender state. They will 
likewise require to be shaded with a mat in clear weather, or even a 
double mat in the very holiest season. 
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£arly in J uly , many of them wiQ be growing pretty fast, and will 
require to be potted off into separate pots; as it is much preferable 
to do this while they are young and small, before their roots become 
matted together, than it is afterwards ; besides, that they have a con- 
siderable portion of the growing season before them to establish them- 
selves, before the winter stops their career. 

In perfonning this work, care should he taken to match the pot to 
the size of the plants, and nature of the species to be potted ; as 
overpotting these seedlings might be of the worst consequence. The 
largest size pots T would recommend for this use, (unless the plants 
he particularly strong) are what are called small sixties, or halfpenny 
pots : hut for heaths, and such like very small articles, a still less 
size is to be provided ; these are known by the very appropriate 
name of tliimhle pots, on account of their diminutive size. 

Being provided with a quantity of these, and the different sorts of 
mould properly prepared, that may be requisite for the kinds to be 
done, proceed to part the plants ; in doing which, let the nicest care 
he taken to ])roserve as much roots, and earth to each plant, as can 
j)08sibly be done without injuring the others; let them be neatly 
potted in the ])roper mould, which must he gently pressed to the 
roots, that they may the the sooner incorporate themselves with it. 
Ill this manner, ])ot as many as may be thought sufficient for the 
present purpose, at the same time allowing a few for mischances. 
They must then be well watered, in the manner already directed for 
seedlings, and set in a cool frame, on coal ashes well rolled, or any 
other hard substance that will prevent the worms getting so freely 
iiuo them, as they otherwise would. I'he lights must be kept con- 
stantly on, and close, for a few days, more or less, as circumstances 
may require ; and it will be also necessary to shade them very secure 
from the strong rays of the sun at first ; however in a little time, the 
lights may be taken off at night, if fine, having ihrm on, and shading 
in the day, until by degrees, the plants are so hardened as to he able 
to withstand the full power of the sun ; thus in the space of a fort- 
night or so, they will be fit to he set in the clumps along with the 
olW plant. 

This business should not he undertaken later than the middle of 
August; for if executed at a more advanced season, the plants will 
not time to establish themselves, and consequently will not succeed 
to the wishes of the proprietor ; therefore, any that may remain in 
the pots, not strong enough to be parted by that period, should he 
removed into the greenhouse early in September, and there placed 
in their proper situatlondn that department until the spring following. 
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Indeed thete are some seeds, which absolutely require to be kepi for 
that term before they will vegetate ; whereby it becomes necessary 
to examine with care when removing them to the greenhouse, what- 
ever pots have not by that time shown any signs of vegetation, and 
those which are found alive must be saved, and treated in the same 
manner as fresh sown seeds, those which have failed should be emp- 
tied, and taken to their place at once. 

The pots set in the house will require nearly the same treatment 
as usual, viz. ; to he kept perfectly clear from weeds, and regularly 
watered. Water should now be given in the morning only, as any 
damps it may occasion, will have time sufficient to evaporate in 
course of the ensuing day ; whereas, if given in the evening, it causes 
a chillness about their tender leaves, and from the necessary close- 
ness of tlie house at night, not having free exhalation, it may do a 
material injury ; not only to the seedlings themselves, but likewise 
to the adjacent plants by tending to increase the general damp of the 
house. 

When first housed, if the weather prove clear, they must be shaded 
for two or three hours at mid>day ; but this practice must not he fol- 
lowed too closely, as the influence of the sun is but seldom too power- 
ful for them at this season, and during the winter months, the more 
sun they receive the better : it is also necessary to be particular in 
observing that no slugs, snails, or any other insect, harbour about 
them, as before mentioned ; otherwise, they may perhaps destroy all 
the hopes of the season, in one night ; which is to them, as well as 
to most other insects, and animals of prey, a convenient lime for their 
depredations. 

By a careful attention to the above rules, adapting them as place, 
lime, or circumstance will permit, one may expect in the ensuing 
spring, to see their remaining seeds of last season's sowing, begin to 
vegetate very fast ; that is, such of them as still liave the germ of life 
sound, which can at any time be easily ascertained. They will, when 
grown to a proper size, require to be parted, and potted separately 
in the manner I have before directed; but as it is there noticed, they 
must not be permitted to grow too large before this operation is per- 
formed, on account of the roots being liable to interweave with each 
other, and by that means render it more diflicult to he well executed; 
besides, it may be injurious in another manner, by occasioning the 
plants unavoidably to harbour damps, slugs, &c., the evil tendency of 
which has been already, 1 presume, sufficiently explained. 

There is one thing necessary to he remarked before 1 have done 
with this article, which is, that those seeds received from New South 
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Wat€» in gjsneral, as well as many others of the South Sea Islands, 
and also several, particularly of the laiger sorts, from the interior 
parts of the Cape of Good Hope, from the warmer countries of tem- 
America, and in short, any of the climes in, or approaching the same 
latitudes, although the plants when grown will flourish and come to 
perfection in the greenhouse, yet the seeds will require the aid of a 
hotbed when first sown, to set them in vegetation, and until they are 
parted and established in their separate pots, then to be hardened by 
degrees to the open air ; from which time they may be treated as di- 
rected for the more hardy and common sorts of seedlings. 

London^ Juty 183G. 


ARTICLE IT. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON PREPARING BORDERS AND PLANTING 
SUITABLE PLANTS IN A CONSERVATORY. 

HY MR. THOMAS R00ER80N, DALE COTTAGE, WATERFORD, IRELAND. 

Peiicbiving that Mr. Goodall gives an excellent list of conservatory 
plants in the July Number of the Cabinet , and having had the man- 
agement of one for some years, both in its construclion, planting, and 
subsequent management, I herewith send as a continuation of Mr. 
Goodall’s article, some observations upon the prepartion of borders, 
planting, &c. 

Plants growing in the conservatory fashion, by their unconfined 
Inxuriiiiit liabit, have a much more natural ap)>earauce than wdien 
growing in pots, forming as it were a wood in miniature, of the most 
rare and beautiful ]>roduction9 of foreign climes : productions which 
when properly managed, far exceed in delicacy and elegance any 
thing ours will produce. Besides having a strona; vigorous growth, 
which could not well be expected from them in pots, they con- 
sequently produce tlieir flowers with inon' elegance, and much greater 
abundance : which is the chief object of the florist, and liliewise af- 
fords to the curious investigator of nature, an opportunity of analyzing 
the entire process in many plants, of which in other cases he could 
have formed only vague conjectures, or be obliged to rest solely on 
the authority of others : which, however creditable, is not so satisfac- 
tory as ocular proof. 

Thus a conservatory properly planned, planted, and afterwards well 
managed, stand forward as a department merely intended for recrea- 
tion or study, a conspicuous instance of the perfection to which hpr- 
ticuUure has arrived in this country, and the improving spirit of the 
nobility and gentry in general. 
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I'be house should alwsj's be bmlt in the early part of snniuier, 
that the work may have time to settle and season before the plants 
are finally arranged therein. The pit also, in which they are to be 
planted, should be filled some time before on the same account. For 
which purpose, the following composts snould be used in manner 
here specified. 

Having the pit first emptied to its proper depth, which should be 
at least two feet and a half, spread u siiihcient quantity of broken tiles, 
pots, or coarse gravel in the bottom, to make a floor of four or six 
inches, for the purpose of keeping it as well drained as possible, and 
over this, a layer of the coarsest siftings of the peat, about six or 
eight inches thick, to prevent the finer mould filling up the inter- 
stices ill the under stratum. This done, prepare a quantity sufiicient 
to fill up the remainder of loam and pent ; they must he well mixed 
together and chopped rather fine, about c(jnal quantities of each is a 
good proportion, and if about one-fifth of fine sand were added, it 
would benefit the compost materially. The whole should he cast up 
in a heap, so that any large lumps or tufts of roots may be the more 
easily raked oflf, which is all the preparation it requires. 

The mould being prepared as above, proceed to fill up the pit with 
it, and observe to raise it considerably above the kirbs of the pit to 
allow for its sinking ; also to make it as level as possible, that it may 
settle the more regular. There will likewise he a number of smaller 
detached places to he filled, which arc imemh d for the reception of 
the different climbers ; such as a border along tlic hack wall, against 
trellis work, or pillars in the centre of the bouse, and the piers between 
the front and end ujiright sashes, lliesc should generally he filled 
in the same manner ns the pit ; unless in a case where there is a 
small space intended to be occupied by a single ]danl. There, the 
u]>per stratum should be composed entirely of such sort of earth, as 
may be thought most suitable to the species of plant proposed to be 
planted therein. 

This business should not be deferred later than the middle of July, 
so that the earth may have sufficient time to settle, and the plants to 
establish themselves therein before winter. Note, the lop or sloping 
lights of the roof should not be put on us yet ; the free action of the 
atmospheric air, being particularly necessary to purify and assiiniiate 
the component parts of the soil. 

When the monld has sufficiently settled and is judged fit to receive 
the plants, which will be in about a month, they should be planted 
without further delay ; in performing which it will he requisite, first 
to set each plant on the surface, in the place wherein it is intended it 
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dKrald Stand, that an opportunity may.be had of changing any of 
them to situadons in which it might be thought they would have a 
^better eflect. * 

In thus regulating them it should be a leading principle to pay a 
strict attention to variety ; endeavouring to mix the different shades 
and foliage in the most agreeable and elegant manner. The future 
growth of the plants must also be considered, more than the present 
siae, and the tall growing species arranged in the hindmost rows, and 
the more dwarf kinds towards the front : for although some which re> 
quire to be in the back rows may at present be small plants, they 
will soon outstrip the others when planted out and encouraged. Care 
must be taken likewise to allow each species sufficient room according 
to its supposed natural growth. 

Having arranged the plants in the best manner, according to cir- 
cumstances, provide some of the different earths in separate baskets, 
so as to be enabled to add a portion to the roots of each plant, of that 
particular earth in which it seems to thrive the best : a precaution 
very necessary, as the transplanting these tender ])lants from a 
stronger to a weaker soil, or vice versa, might tuni out very in- 
jurious ; and yet the compost recommended as the groundwork for 
filling up the pit, is perfectly congenial to the whole when they at- 
tain a strong vigorous growth, at least to such as are particularly 
adapted for conservatories, as Botany Bay plants in general, Cape 
plants, except heaths and Protcas, which I think do better in pots ; 
and in short the full list of what are termed greenhouse plants, with 
the above exceptions, which I doubt not might he done away with 
by allotting houses particularly to these genera. 

At all events, the plant chosen should be in perfect good health, as 
I think the pit of a conservatory among the worst places for the pur- 
pose of recovering a sickly one. The hole should be made sufficiently 
large to admit, with the ball of roots, any additional earth that may 
be deemed necessary. Let the plant be turned carefully out of its 
pot, and set upright in the hole, some of the fovourite soil being pre- 
viously put in ; more of which should be added round the roots, and 
over that the compost of the pit may be levelled, and the whole 
pressed pretty tight to the roots. 

In this manner let the whole be planted, but observe that they are 
not deeper in the mould of the pit, than they were in pots. Many 
of them being extremely liable to canker and mortify, in the lower 
part of their stems when planted too deep, particularly the ttmderer 
sorts* They should all be carefully and regularly supported with 
neat sticks, and for the laiger species pretty strong ones should be 
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used, to prevent the winds from loosening them in their situations. 
After which, let them he thoroughly watered with a moderately 
coarse rosed water-pot, to settle and bind the earth to their respective 
roots. 

If this work is done at the proper season, they will make consider- 
able progress before the cold of winter puts a stop to vegetation ; 
whereas if deferred until late in the year, they for the most part re- 
main dormant three or four inontlis : yet they will even then, (pro- 
vided they have not been injured by too much wet or otherwise,) 
begin to shoot out vigorously, and soon form the most beautiful heads, 
and produce their flowers in luxuriance. 

The pit and trellis w’ork being coinj>letcly furnished, and time al- 
lowed for the water to soak through the roots, and mould to settle, 
the surface thereof should be carefully smoothed over with a fine 
toothed rake, or theehand, and rubbish of every kind cleared neatly 
away. Then let the other parts of the house be dccoraUd in the 
best manner, with w'hatever plants may he remaining ; I mean any 
shelves or benches that may be over the flues, or in any other part of 
the house ; also the window stools, if there is room .suflicient to set 
pots thereon : those if judiciously filled, with handsome growing and 
flowering plants, will add very materially in elegance to the contour 
of the whole group; besides, by this management, the house maybe 
made to answer the two-fold purpose of a greenhouse and conservatory, 
as those plants which circninstaticcs may render desirable to be kept 
in pots, can be placed to so much advantage on the benches of this 
department ; as also in the Spring, any pots of forced flowers, such as 
roses, migiiionette, lilac, &c., &c., when fit to remove from tlie forcing 
house ; and if a few pots of china rose, or any others of a similar na- 
ture in flower, were set occasionally on the surface, or plunged in the 
pit in the most vacant places among the other plants, they would 
considerably improve their appearance ; and being in pots so con- 
venient to be plunged, or removed at pleasure, there is no danger of 
their injuring either the roots or licads of the standard plants, 
when regularly attended to, and care taken in plunging them not to 
ruse the mould taken out of the holes, too high for the steins of the 
adjoining plants. 


Y 
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ARTICLE HI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF SOME SPECIES OF FOREIGN FERNS IN 
THE OPEN AIR IN THIS COUNTRY.—By J. R. 

In my letter to you of the 22id of June, 1835, on tbe calcivati(m of 
Foreign Ferns, I mention that I was about to try several species out 
of doors, intending them to remain during the winter. 

I now acquaint you with the result. — On the side of a well shel> 
tered bank, 1 dug away the earth to the depth of from twenty inches 
to two feet — on die bottom 1 laid loose broken stone about six inches 
thick, and hlled up again with soil composed of light heath mould 
and bog earth in equal quantities. The plants being taken imme* 
diately from the stove to the open air, did not appear to do well, the 
foliage mostly dying down ; but the roots flourished in the soil, run- 
ning amongst the broken stones, and late in theniutumn throwing up 
fine healthy shoots. 

In the middle of November, I covered over the bed with fallen 
leaves, and slightly shaded it with spruce fir boughs. In April this 
year I uncovered the soil, and found several of the Ferns then 
making their appearance, and the foliage of a few of them had not 
died off. The following is a list, both of such as are now doing well, 
and of those which were killed by the cold. Considering the long 
and severe winter, it is surprising more did not suflfer. 

The following are now in full growth : — 

Woodsia perenniano. Corvelea sensibilia. 

- — Struthiopteris gurmaiiiea. obtusiloba. 

■ ■ pensylvaniva. Woodwardia radicans. 

Aspidium Marg^inale. C3'stoa atomarreunL 

— — acliro&lichoides. Aoliantum podatum. 

. ■ ■■■ bulbiferuni. Dicksonia pilosiuscula. 

Aipienium deneum. Cesmuuda Cinnoinoneo. 

Pteris serrulat^ (rather weakly.) tub followino pied. 

longifolia. Aspidium molle, (one plant is just alive, 

Poly podium elatum. but very weakly) 

Aspidium sBmularo. (so named to me, patens. 

but I am in doubt of the correctness. Blechnum Corcovadense. 

Asmunda interrupta.' brasiliense. 

Aspidium aariculatum. Polypodium pectinotum. 

If these remarks are worthy your acceptance for the Floriculiurul 
Cabinet, I shall be very glad to communicate any further results of 
my trials, as I have now placed out above twenty other species, 
hitherto deemed stove plants, and have no doubt of succeeding with 
many of them*. If 1 recollect rightly, Mr, Ashford promised some 
remarks on British Ferns, 1 hope he will not forget them. 

jiiiw6tA,1836. 

We shall esteem it a great favour to have a continuance of Mr. R’s 
relharks, at his convenience.— E ditor. 
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ARTICLE IV.— ON THE CULTURE OF ERYTHROLENA CONSPICUA. 

(SYNGENESIA GEQUALIS.) 

BT MR. JOSEPH PLANT, NURSERYMAN, CBEADLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Having noticed in the Cabinet, a query, as to a successful metliod 
of cultivating the Erythrolena conspicua, 1 was anxious to have sent 
you the result of my experience in the culture of that plant, hut im* 
merous engagements having prevented me, for a few weeks, from 
drawing up the detail of management, I was glad to see, in a subse- 
quent number, that some person had given a mode of treatment, 
which I, at a cursory view of the article, judged would render mine 
unnecessary. Ou a perusal, however, of the article given in the 
Cabinet, I find it so unsatisfactoxy in some particulars, that I could 
no longer hesitate about sending my mode of culture. 

The Erythrolena /:onspicua is decidedly a biennial plant. The 
seeds should be sown in February in a pot, and be plunged in hot- 
bed frame, and remain there until the plants have produced two 
rough leaves. They should then be carefully taken u]), and one 
plant he placed in a sixty -sized pot, using a good rich loamy soil, 
then to be put into the hot-bed frame again, and to be shaded for a 
few days. When the pots arc filled with roots, shift the plants with 
halls entire into pots a size larger, replacing them in the frame ; 
when the roots begin to push through the holes of the pots, shift the 
plants again in a size larger, and place them in a pit or cold frame 
where they can be protected at night. They will require onother 
shifting into twelve sized pots, having them well drained, and be 
replaced in the pit or frame, after which they will not need covering 
at night. 

The plants must always be kept moderately moist, but not saturated* 
During winter they must he kept in a cold frame or pit, where they 
can be covered with glass lights, and be protected in very severe wea- 
ther. Early in May following they must he turned out into the 
open border with balls entire, and they will protlucc a profusion of 
fine yellow blossoms, comporting in a high degree with the specific 
title it bears. 

ARTICLE V.— DESCRIPTION OF AN INSTRUMENT FOR TRANS- 
PLANTING SEEDLING PLANTS, &e.— Br an Old Subbcriber. 
Herewith I send you a description and model of an instrument 
which I have had made for transplanting seedlings. It has been 
in use all the season, and so fully answers the purpose that scarcely 
a single seedling plant has failed to get established, though the wea- 
ther was so dry and hot. ^ 
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1 iiud it is less trouble to sow the seeds of lanDy sorts singly, than 
to scatter them in, and afterwards to thin them out. 1 conceive that 
it is bad in principle to thin them out, because the rootlets and 
spongiolets must be greatly injured by the operation. But by sowing 
singly the plant remains undisturbed, and the rootlets and spongiolets 
get fully established in the soil, and by my mode of transplanting, 
the roots and soil are removed entire. 

I sow my seeds by means of a frame made of mahogany ; for a 48 
sized pot, T use one 4i inches in diameter, in the centre of which 
there is a conical peg a quarter of an inch diameter, and the same in 
height, and on the circumference of a circle 2} inches diameter, 
are six others. When the soil is levelled at the surface, the frame 
is pressed down upon it, and on removing it, seven holes will be 
made li inches apart, into each of these I put a sound seed ; six out 
of the seven (frequently the whole) will vegetate, if properly man- 
aged after sowing, and all may be successfully transplanted by means 
of the transplanting instrument. One inch and three eights is a 
very converiicMit space for seedlings to grow in, it leaves just room 
enough for the instruineiit, li inch diameter, to pass betwixt them. 
A transplanter a little larger, say about two inches diameter, would 
be exceedingly useful in removing cuttings of plants which have 
taken root. In fact an instrument on this principle might be made 
strong enough to remove a tree of ten years’ growth, with as much ease 
as u loose block of stone. The drawing (Fig. 1C.) is half the full size. 
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a. Is one of the halves ; b. Uie two halves togetlier ; c. the cross 
arii\p d, the top of the cylinder ; a. the bottom of ditto. 
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The Cnuisplaiiter consists of a cylinder in two halves, made of thin 
sheet steel one and a quarter inch in diameter inside, by one and 
three quarters high ; to each half is attached an upright arm, one of 
which is bent at right angles, and extends across so os to receive the 
arm of the other half of the cylinder. In the end of this cross arm 
there is a cleft to receive the upright of the other arm, which slides up 
and down it. To the upper part of one half of the cylinder are fixed 
two cleats, one close to each edge ; in the other half corresponding 
studs which fit into them. By means of these and the cleft in the 
cross arm, the two halves are kept from shifting sideways, and a gen- 
tle pressure keeps them together. In using the instrument, put the 
two halves together, push them into the soil, on withdrawing them a 
hole will be made to receive the plant. Separate the two halves, 
push each down singly by the side of the ])lant, press them together 
and withdraw the iustruinent, and with it the plant with all the soil 
about ; then transplant the same to the hole previously prcj>ared for 
it. On removing the two sides of the iusivinncnt separately, the 
plant will be found with the earth about it undisturbed. 

Messrs. Holtzapflel and Co., f>4, Charing Cross, London, made 
two instruments for me, one with the arms rivetted to the cylinder, 
the other with each half of the instrument in one piece. Tlie latter 
is the least expensive mode, and the most simple in its construction. 
Sheet steel appears to be the most sui table material, but tin would 
do, altliough not so durable. I liave sent you a model of tlie instru- 
ment in tin, and iio doubt suitable ones can be made in ShenTicld ut 
a very moderate cost. 

(Tlie instnmient would be useful in removing [dants from the open 
border, if made a suitable size. — C^inductou.) 


ARTICLE VI.— ON THE CULTURE OF THE J llEE ROSE. 

BY ROSA. — (Continued from page 82.^ 

The most certain time to bud the rose is from the beginning to the 
end of August, the .sap then being in full force, more especially so if 
the weather be moist after a droughty season ; whether early or late 
in the month will be pointed out by the season being an early or late 
one. The desideratum in the plant is, that the bark will most easily 
separate from the wood, exhibiting at the inside a free sujijdy of sap. 

If the season be droughty the sap will not flow so freely, unless a 
good soaking of rain falls, or the slocks have a free watering a week 
previously to budding, and if this be repeated it will be an additional 
stimulus. 
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If U bappeoi that there is cloudy day to perform die operatioii of 
bnddi^ in, take advantage of it ; if not, to bud towards the close of 
the afternoon will be the best part of a sunny day. 1 have budded 
ten kinds of roses upon one stock, all of which sncceeded and have 
bloomed most singularly beautiful. Care was taken to have those 
kinds which were of a similar habit in growth, for a vigorous growing 
kind and a weakly one are unsuited together ; the former would by 
its luxuriant growth prevent the other for having due support, and 
eventually would, in a few years, perish. 

In selecting a bud for insertion, choose a strong and healthy shoot, 
cut away that part which has pushed since June, and from it select a 
bud for the desired purpose. A plump one should be taken, that is; 
it should be full, round, quite closed, (i. e. not pushed). Such a 
bud may generally be had about midway up the shoot, the lower 
ones being more dormant, and the upper ones scarcely perfected 
enough. The hud is situated in the axillae of the leaf. 

The shoot having been cut from the plant, take it in the left hand, 
holding the thickest part inwards, then with a very sharp knife, begin 
to enter the shoot about three quarters of an inch above the bud, cut- 
ting downwards about half way through the shoot, and bring out the 
knife about the same distance below the bud, in which case the bud 
is contained in the portion cut off, ** which is termed a shield,” and 
is formed as a segment of a circle. Then take the shield betwixt the 
finger and thumb holding the bud downwards, that is, in a different 
form to that it had grown in, press the shield so as to be held firmly, 
then gently twist the upper end of the shield, ** which is nearest 
you,” and this will loosen the wood from the shield. The wood 
must be taken out with the right hand, whilst the shield is held by 
the left. The separation of the wood from the shield must always 
begin at the upper end as it had grown. It will then be necessary 
to see that no vacuum be in the inside of the bud, if there be, the 
root of it is gone, and it will not grow, though the bark might unite, 
no shoot could be produced. If there be no hollow inside the bud, 
it is fit for use. If the shield does not separate freely from the wood, 
the shoot might be soaked for an hour, and it w'ould assist the shield 
and wood to separate more readily. The edges of the bark of the 
shield must be quite smooth and clean, on no account to be left 
jagged. The leaf, in the axilla of which is the bud, must have one 
half of it cut away, for the evaporation of the whole would much 
weaken the bud, and rather prevent its growth. The shield haring 
been thus prepared, lay it in water till the incision is ready for iu 
repeption. 
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Is a former arUde I noticed that side shoots must be left to bud 
upon ; on the upper side of a shoot of the present year^ an indsion 
must be made through the bark an inch and a half long, the lowest 
point of the incision to be about a quarter of an inch from the trunk 
of the stock, that is, from the origin of the shoot. At the upper 
point of the incision already made, a cross cut must be made through 
the bark, as long as it will admit the shield readily under it. With 
the ivory end of the budding knife, proceed to open the edges of the 
bark at the upper part of the incision, and very carefully proceed 
downwards, which, if the tree be in a proper state, will separate readily. 
This being done, slip in the shield, and carefully force it down, so 
that all the shield may be inclosed under the bark, excepting about 
the eighth of an inch of the upper part of it, which must be left out- 
side, and that portion must be cut across so as to make it fit to the 
inside of the cross cut in the incision, so that the hark of the shoot 
above the incision, and the bark of the upper part of the shield may 
come in even and close contact ; this is very necessary, because the 
first union takes place ihere, by the descending of the sap coming in 
contact with the top of the shield. 

The bud being thus carefully inserted, must not be removed from 
its position ; immediately some wet bass malting must be bound light 
round the stem, beginning at the bottom part of the incision, crossing 
the ligature front and back, and terminating above the cross ciiU 
The bud and leaf must be left clear, but only just to peep out Let 
the bass be secured at the top in a knot, and that to be at the opposite 
side of the shoot to the hud, in other w ords behind it. If the knot 
were made at the same side as the bud, it would hold wet, and be 
liable to damp off the bud in a rainy setison. It is of advantage to 
shade the bud, which is easily done by taking a laurel leaf and 
forming it so, that by tying the ends together and cutting out a por- 
tion to fit it to the stock, it will form an arch over, and thus protect it 
from the injurious efiects of wind, sun, or wet ; all of which should 
be particularly guarded against for a time, in order to secure certain 
success. 

If it be desirous to have the name retained of each kind of rose 
inserted, this must now be attended to by affixing a sheet lead, or 
other label thereto, by means of copper wire, with the name or num- 
ber to signify it. 

Persons who have not been accustomed to budding, should pre- 
vionsly experiment a little upon willow shoots, the bark of which 
easily moves, and afifords facilities fi>r such attempts. 
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If after budding, the weather should be droughty, the stocks should 
have an occasional watering at the roots, which will greatly con- 
tribute towards success. 

If a bud should fail and it be discovered in time, such a shoot may 
be supplied by inserting another bud. 

Buds may be very successfully inserted into the main trunk of a 
stock ; one or more buds may be put into it ; the bud is found to 
succeed best about half way up the stock ; the younger the stock the 
better it will succeed. 

If the operation of budding has been properly performed, and the 
stocks suitably supplied with wet, from rain or otherwise, in about a 
month from the time of budding, the bass ligature may be taken 
away, and one tied round in a looseish manner. This admits the 
bark to swell, whilst it prevents the edges from being drawn open. 

If the weather should be droughty, the first placed ligatures must 
be kept too for six weeks, and in case of continued drought even till 
spring. 

When the stocks have ceased growing, which will generally be the 
case by the end of October, tlic branches of the stock must be cut in 
order to strengthen them, and make them neat. 

In shortening them, leave about six inches of each abqve the bud 
which has been inserted. 

If the ground round the roots be covered a few inches deep, with 
some strawy manure, during winter, it will be of some service to do it. 

No other attention is required till spring, excepting to have the 
stocks properly secured against winds. 

I shall, therefore, have«n article drawn up in time for the second 
season's management. 

Note , — In preparing the bud, it is unnecessary to remove tlie bit 
of wood attached to the bark. Omitting to do so, saves trouble, pre- 
vents the bud from being damaged, and more than equally insures 
success. We beg to refer our readers to the article ou budding, in- 
serted in Vol. 2., p. 2l0.—CoNDi;cTOR. 
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PAKT II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Noticed since our last. 

1. Acacia prominens, ('onspicuons Acacia, or NVpcan Wuftlc. (Rot. Hep., 
3583.) Natural Order, Lcpiinini>^a*. I.iun;caii Class, Polypuinia; Order, Mo* 
nsecia. This plant is a native of il»e barn it forrsl grounds of Now South Wales, 
in the neighbourhood of the Nepean River, wht're, pnaluciiip a vast proportion 
of rich golden blossoms, it becomes an object of peculiar attrjictkin, and at the 
same time diffuses a profuse fragranee aromid. It was introduced info this 
country some time ago, and is* )iow cultivated at Kew ; iu the spring, it flowers 
most charmingly. It is a line ct)ns« rvatory shrub, and the flue racemes of rich 
golden fragrant blossoms recomineiid it very strongly, 'rin* plant grows about 
ten feet high, spreading proport ionatt ly. Annin ^ from olnzo to sharpen; many 
species being thoniy. 

2. Azalea Kawsonii, Mr. Rawson's .V/aica. (Pax. Mag. Rot.) Rhodoraceafc. 

Penfaiidria MonogA'iiia. M'ilhiti a feiv years th it havi* bi» n many fine hybrid 
Azaleas raised, both on the continent and in this eonntiy, hut none to surpass 
the presi'iit variety. It was raised from se-d b> our nspeeiid liiend Mr. Mun- 
zies, gardener to Christiiplu r Kuw-on, Hope IIoiik*, llalilax. in wfiosn 

splendid and .superior cultivated colleeiion of plants, it bloomed this spring. 
Air. Menzies supposes it to have bveii produced lietwrrii A/alea tdnnnieea and 
Rhododendron danricnm atrovirens; from that eiren instance if is very ])robablo 
that it will prove nearly hardy. 'Phe plant in**nts a place in every colb'ctioii of 
this tribe of beautiful llowering plants; tin; plant being the property of agentle- 
niaii, not only gt ni rally known us an ardent adniin r of I’loricnlture, &.C., but 
equally so for liberality and endi avonring \o promote its inteni*fs, and for 
others to participate in such rufituiale enioyinent, we believe it will soon be pre 
sented to the public, and plants to be pr«»ciired of the NniSfTvnien, 'J’In.* lloivcrsaru 
nearly three inches across, of a fine neb scarh't criiiison ndoiir; the two njiper 
petals miraeumsly spotted with darker. Mr. Meii/.its cultivates the plant in 
equal parts of heath mould and well rolleil leaf suil, t<» which is added a little of 
hazel loam. We saw his plants Kr«»wing in a most healtl.y condition. Azn/en, 
from ozahm^ dry, arid, refernng to its habitatiou. 

3. Ri fiONi \ J’HTAMVoi.n, Platanns leavt d. M.ai;. of hot.) Rego- 

iiiace;r. M<»n.Teia Rolyaiidria 'rhi-^ pl.iut a native of Rraz.il. and intrcalucd 
by the late Robert Rarcbiy, 1 sq.. in Its'JI*, from Riuzii. 'I'l e fluw<‘rs have much 
the appearance of ino-.t of tie a ih ‘h ewloiir edgi d with pink. It has 

bloomed in the Rinnincbam Ibonnie tJarden. und- r the sk 'fui rnuiiageinent of 
Mr. Cameron. Begonia, in compliun nt to Michai I Regon, ,i /ealoiu promoter 
of Botiuiy. 

4. BiFRENVniA ArRANTMf V, ■ '' ec lour. d. (Rot. Ue.r., 1W>.) Orclii- 

daces'. Cynandria iVro.rn;,f)i !.\. 'I he p;Ts« nt n- ;tt llouetiiig spenes bloomed 
last year in the collect 'on of MisC.’-vv: the Dole of l)evt»it'.hire, at Chiswurk. 
It is a native of Itenviiar i. 'flu fh^w* r.spjkc rises about nine indn ^ JijMh, sop 
porting about ten flows rs. They are of .• deep orange yellow, imuh and hi'anti 
fully spotted with dark* r roleur. F'*afh flower is about three (|Urtrl« is of an inch, 
across, tii/renan r*.;h rrin^ to the double straj) that connc ets the polh n masses 
with their ghiud. 

.0. Coar-oi'sis i'ilifoi.ia. Thread heaved. (Rot. AJag. 3.0O;>.; A vrry neat 
and pretty ilowering 'Oo/Ko/, sent into this country in tlie spring of last year, 
from Texas, by Mr. Drnmmond. It hlcvuned very pndii^t !y in the tMid of sum. 
mer. The foliage .and habit of the plant tnnch resembles the < 1 . tcnnlfolfa, it 
grows about a fo<»t high. The flowers are alMuit an inch and a half across, tlie 
ray of the petals of a fine orange >ent»w, and the disk (or etnirc) of n dark 
blood colour, about a quarter of inch acr»i<w. It deserves n place in every flower 

Z 
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border. Coreopeisi from KorUf a bng$ and opeie, resemblance, referring to the 
•eeda 

6. Cratabgvs PLATA phylla, Broad leaved Thorn. (Bot Reg., 1874) Ano- 
ther handsome species growing in the fine collection in the Loudon Horticnltaral 
Society’s Garden. The plant grows vigorously, producing a fine foliage, of a 
deep rich green colour, 'i'he flowers are of a pure white, produced mihst nu- 
merously, much later in the season than the coinniou Hawthorn. The fruit is of 
a dark purple colour, of a medium size, making a pretty appearance. Crataegus, 
from Kratoi, strength: referring to the durability of the wood. 

7. Crataegus pyrifolia, Pear-leaved Thorn. This plant is also grown in 
the Garden of the London Horticultural Society; it is a native of North America; 
the leaves are very large and ]jrctty ; the flowers are white succeeded by orange 
coloured fruit, the size of the common Hawthorn. 

8. Bpidendrum nirinuM, Hare-lipped. (Bot. Reg., 1879.) Synonym, 
E. papilionaceuro. Orchidacem. Gynandria Monandria. A native of the West 
Indies, and introduced from Tortola by Messrs. Loddiges. The flower stem rises 
about two feet high, terminating with about a dozen very singular flowers. Each 
flower is near two inches across. The lip is slit up the middle, of a rosy purple 
colour; the petals yellow, sepals green spotted with red. Epidendnimt from Epi, 
upon ; and dendrony a tree, growing upon. 

9. Fuchsia discolor. Port Famine Fuchsia. (Bot. Mag., 3498) Ouagraria. 
Octandria Monog)'nia. Syiionyni F. Luwei. Mr. Lowe of Clapton Nursery, in- 
troduced this species some time ago into this conntr}*. The flowers are of the 
medium size, and the calyx of a fine bright crimson colour. The petals arc of a 
deep blue at their base, and lighter towards the t3dges, to which the specific name 
discolour applies. We find it to be as hardy as most others of this beautiful 
flowering tribe of plants. Fucksia^ from L. Fuchs, a celebrated German Botanist. 

10. Gaura parviflora, Small flowered. (But. Rt^g., 3^00.) Onagrarioe. 
Octandrin Munogynia. A native of the North West Coast of America. It is a 
biennial plant. 1'he flower stem rises from two to four feet high, terminating in 
a spike of many flowers. The flowers are very stuuM, of a deep rose colour; and 
thongh not very showy are neat and interesting. It is grown in the Gla.sgow Bo- 
tanic Garden, quifii hardy, and blooms in .\ugusi and September. Gaura, from 
Gaums, superb; referring to the flowers. 

1 1. Grntiana gi'iNci I'.FLOHA, Five flowered. (Bot. Mag., 3496.( Synonym 
G. amarelloides. A iiati\e of North America. Jt is a very pretty flowering an- 
nual plant, which has hloomed in the Kdiubnrgh Botanic (I’arden. The stem 
rises about half a yard high, being numerously branched, and producing a pro- 
fusitni of Mossorns, each bring about au inch h»ng, of a lilac blue colour, and no 
doubt would produce a showy appearance, particularly when grown in a large 
patch. Gentiana, from virtues of plant first experienced by Geutius, King of 
Illyria. 

12. Goodetia vinos a, Wine stained. (But Reg., IHSO.) Onagracea. Oc- 
tandria Monogynia. 'Miis very pretty flowering hardy annual plant was intro- 
duced to the Garden of the London liorticnllnral Society from California. The 
flowers have much the appearance of Q’luothera rosea- alba, they arc near two 
inches across, nearly white, slightly suffused with rosy purple. They are pro- 
duced ill profusion frtnn .Inly to September. We recently noticed G. rubicuiula, 
having flowers of un uniform puqde colour with au orange eye, both are interest- 
ing species. 

13. Iris alata, Small winged. (Bot. Reg-, I87t>.) A native of Algiers, and 
in th'R country grown in the garden of the (\nintess of Illclie.ster, Abbotsbnrj', 
•Dorsetshire. The flowers are very fragrant, of fine blue, purple and white co- 
lours, spotted with darker. Each blossom i> about three inches across, and very 
pretty; it blooms in April, /m, from iris, the eye; re furriug to its variety of 
eulours. 

14 Oncidium CRispt'M, Crisped -flowered. (Dot Mag., 3-199.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. This very singular and large flowered species bloomed 
last year in the fine collection of Mrs. Horsfall, F.verton, Liverpool. It is a na- 
tive of Brazil, on the Organ Mountains. The flower stem rises about half a yard 
hifh» terminating in a raceme of large flowers ; each flower is upwards of two 
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inches across, of a brown and yellow colour, spotted with red ; the singular curled 
form and oolour of the flowers, render the species very inteiesting. Oncidion, 
from OghidicUi a tubercle; two prominences on the lip. 

15. Phacelia timifolia, Vine-leaved. (Pax. Ma;;. Hot.) Boraginee. Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. A very neat flowering half-hardy annual plant The flower 
storn rises about half a yard high, branching, producing numerous flowers. Each 
flower is about a quarter of an inch across, of a bright blue colour, becoming 
gradually paler to the centre. The plant has bloomed in the Birmingham Bo- 
tanic Garden, as we also saw it in several places around Manchester. It was iu- 
troduced from Texas by the late Mr. Drummond. Phacelia^ from Phakelo»f a 
bundle ; alluding to the flowers. 

16. Phtsostegia truncata, Bhint-calyxed. (Bot Mag., 3494.) Labiatce. 
Didynamia Gymnospertnia. A native of the 'fexas, and seeds of it were sent by 
the late Mr. Drummond in 1834, to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It is a very 
pretty flowering annual plant, deserving a place in every flower garden. I'he 
flower stem rises about tt'ii inches high, branching, ))roduciiig many racemes 
clothed with numerous flowers of a purple rose colour, the throat and part of the 
lip being spotted with dark purple; each flowi-r is near h.'ilf an inch across. 
Physoslegia^ from Phym, a hla<ldcr ; ami a covering ; alluding to the calyx. 

17. Poinsettia Pt'LC EiFiiRiMA, SliowY flowt K d. (Boi. Mag , 3B>3.) Syno- 
nym. J'hiphorbia pulcInTrima. 1C. poinsettiaiia. A native of Mexico, where it 
was discovered by Mr. Poinsftte, in 1S2H. It has bloomed in the collection at 
the Kdinburgh Botanic GiU'deii, as also at Dr. Hcills, Canon Mills, near Kdin- 
burgh. It is a most ornamental flow.*rijig stove plant, 'fhe fine scarlet crimson 
bractea, being about ten iin hes acrovs, produce a most splendid appearance. In 
Philadelphia, the Braeteas, it is said, are as much as twenty inches across ; it 
blooms early in Spring; the plant well iiients a place in every hothouse. Pain 
Mettey iu compliment to Mr. Poiusette, the discoverer of this plant in Mexico. 

18. SciLLA CrpANiANA, Cupani^s Squill. (Bot. Keg., 1878.) Synonym. Or- 
nithoguliim caTtileniii. If^aeinihuK vtellatus. A native of Sicily. A hardy 
bulbous plant, which has bloomed in the eolleetion of H. F, 'I'albot, Ksq., I.neoek 
Abbey, Wilts. 'I’he flowers are produced iu a leiigthtMn d coryinbous lu'ad ; each 
flower is about half an inch acro'^s, of a dull purple colour 'Flu! fdstil and stenns 
of the filaments are of a bright blue, and ])rodnee a ]>leasmg contrast; it blooms 
in June. ScillUf from Sh/lloy to injure; roots being poi«ionous. 

19. Tradescantia VincixiCA, ./7or« Wlute flowered Virginian Spider 
W’ort. (Bot. Mag., 3501.) Coramelinca*. Jlexandria Monogynia. This pretty 
flowering variety prodnees a striking contrast with the fine blue and purple 
flowered kinds. 7’he pp-sent variety is quite hardy and blooms profusely; each 
flower is near two iiiche.s across, white, sligtilly Miffused wiili purple tow'sirds the 
centre. We have had it some years, it is to be tditained of ino.vt of the principle 
nurserymen. Tradebtuntia^ from Mr. .Tohii Tradcscant, (iardener to King Charlea 
the First 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS IN TELLIG ENCE. 


QUERIES. 

Being a subscriber to your publication, 1 hope yon, or some of your cor- 
Kspondents, would favour me in your next part, or as soon as possible, with a 
list of the best show Pinks tliat arc going at present. Being only one that is 
comiren^iug in the science of Botany, 1 hope you will give me the best of your 

.dtice, Mid you will obli*. youra, ..... ^ 

On a SoiTABLE Soil for Annuals. — I should be much obliged if some cor- 
mpondent would favour me with a description of the proper toil for annnafo, 
and if one kind would do for all. i fancy 1 use it too light. 1 have been think- 
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ing of using two parts loam and one of leaf xnouldi and the other old rotten 
dung. Pray what is meant when the word rich is applied to loam ? (We refer 
our correspondent to the ailicle on soils inserted in our last number of the 
Cabinet . — Conductob. 

On the Cultivation of Alstbcemerias. — I should be much obliged if some 
correspondent who cultivates the Alstrccmeria successfully, would furnish me with 
a few parlictilurs of management^ 1 cannot get them to bloom well either in 
pots os the open border. An early attention will much oblige, Maria. 

Hyacinths.— I have tried to grow hyacinths in the open ground for severM 
years, but cannot get any flowers at all equal to what 1 have seen in the London 
teed shops. I should be glad if some cultivator near London would give me 
the particulars of management required during the year. 

July 12//i, 1836, James Araiitags. 

List or snowy JIordkr Flowers, &c. — 1 and several friends, having small 
gardens eiilindy devoted to flowers, are much in want of a list of showy herbaeoous 
plants; there are annually, iuimbt‘rK of these plants for sale at the various seeds- 
men ill town, but we have no knowledge of their diameter whether showy or 
not ; and if any of your eorrespondt-nts would favour us with a list of the names, 
height, colour, and mouth for blooming, it wtuild be rendering us a great service. 

A Collector of IlERitACuoLS Plants. 


ki:makks. 

Fuchsia hiscoloii possesses one sir<*M«r daijn to our attention iuasrouch os 
it is a native oi the most southeni portion of the world, which has yet been 
visited by any Hotaiiist, Fort Famine, in tiu* siriiit of Magelhaens, whence seeds 
were jirocured into this country. 'I'he country ainl hills, from the height of 
2(KK) feet ahoM* the sea to the very \er|:e of the hieh water mark, are covered 
with a perpetual v('rdure, which is rt inurkably sinking, partieuhuly in tho.ve 
jilaees where the glseins descend into the sea. 'Vlu* sudden contrast in such 
cases presiui ling to the n iew a scene as agn eabln as it seems be anomalous. 
1 have seen veget;».ti<Mi thriving iiu»st lu.vuriaotly, and large woody-steniined 
trees of Fuelisia and Vervuiiea, iu Fiiglaiid considered and treated as tender 
plants, in full llower w'ithin a very short distance of the base of a mountain 
covered for two t birds down with snow, and with the l(’mperJiture at 36 degrees. 
The Fuchsias certainly was rarely found hut in sheltered spot*!, hut not so the 
Veronica (V'. ihrciissala) for the breaches of the Ihiys on the west side of St. 
John’s Island, at I’orl .'\ntoiiia, are lined with trees of the Veronica growing 
even in the very wasli of the sea. There is iio ;)art of the strait more exposed 
to lilt* wind than this, for it faces the reach to tlie west of Cape Forward, down 
which the wind cunstaiilly blows, and brings with it a succi'ssioii of rain, sleet, 
or snow; and in the winter montlis from April to August, the ground is covered 
with a layer of snow* from six iuehes to two or three fi*et in depth. There must 
be some peculioi* (quality iu the atmosphere of this tUherwise rigorous climate, 
which favours vegetation j for if not. those conipariiiively delicate plants could 
not live and tlourisii through the long and seveie wiiUcr.s of this region. 

Captain Kino. 

On the Tuei: Mignonette, — Last year f treated some plants of Miguonette, 
in order to make them shrubby, as follows : — 'I'he plants were two feet high, and 
produced a large head of blossoms. 1 am sure it is well worth the attention it 
requires. In a 4 8 .sized pot 1 potted inie good plant, in a very rich loamy soil. 
Ill five weeks afterwards 1 nunoved the plant, hall entire, into a 36-sized pot, using 
the same kind of .soil. As the plant pushed forth 1 piuched off all side shoots^ 
allowing the/efl/'to remain from which the shoot pushed. The plant showed 
bloom when about ten inches high ; I pinched it off, and it caused the^p late- 
ral shoot to pu.*<h upwards for a leader, which 1 trained for the purpose* On 
reaching two feet high, I cut off the blossom, and encouraged about eight of the 
best shoots for blooming. They dowered profusely last autumn, and now are 
real pictures of beauty and fragrance, and 1 expect will continue so through the 
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teuon. 1 potted off one half of my plan ts early in May, 1835, and tbe other early 
in June, dt the end of April 1836, 1 rcpotnul the plants into 94s, keeping the 
ball entire. 1 planed the plants at 6rst in a Melon frame, and when six inches 
high took them into the greenhouse where 1 have kept them till now. 

Near Boston^ May 16/d, 1836. Sarah. 

On the Culture of Protbas.— The eager avidity with which spirited, libe- 
ral-minded gentlemen in this country, have, at various periods in the course of the 
last forty years, sought to possess and maintain in tlieir Cidleetious living exam- 
ples of ^e many Genera of Pkoteac'E.*:, tiffunls an uhundant proof of the gmit 
interest they have excited, and the high estimation in whiidi plants of a family, 
possessing forms no less extraordimiry than nunutrous, whether indigenous to the 
Cape of Good Hope, or to the arid shores of Aiistndia, h«v<* bcvii held. 

At one period, within, dvmhtless the refolleitit)n of some of our Readers, not 
only the IGng’s gaixlciis at Kew, and the rich ConstTvatmies of Georg i: ITin- 
BERT, Esq. at Clapham, but the gardens of other gentlemen, and especially the 
sale-collections of tiie moR* eminent nurservnu'n urouiul London, could boast of 
many choice specimens of Cape PR/teuceous plants, uhieb, in the pivsent day, tire 
nowhere to be seen ; for having betai urged hv culUire to put forth their showy 
dowers, they immediately iATterw iirds, in many instance-;, exliibited, from nn«treut, 
merit, debility and sickiU'ss, and eveiilnally dying, have ever since het'n lost to 
Britain. Since an ignorance at the time, of the proper mode of managing the 
plants of this family, wiuiher jiutives ••f the Capo or of New lloll.ind, doubtless 
led to the mortality that jm'vuiled at periods not mmiy ytairs subsequeni to their 
having been raised fnuu the imported seeds, perhaps it may not be out <tf plucn 
in this work, to give our readers the siihstauce of a few priu*tieal observations 
offered us, on the successful treatment of 4M‘rtaiu of tlu* Order, as pursued iit Kew 
by the priuci]>al very able cultivator in that g.mh u, Mr. .John Smith, to whost! 
hoiticulturol knowledge is snpera<lded a critical la.tauli al discrimination ;»f idainl’s 
geuemlly, and especially of that numerous and beaulif'il tribe, the and 

to whose talents in thc's;* particulars, we are ha]>py, in <*ommon with other 
Botanists in Britain and on tiie continent, espe(‘iall> att.icheii to tla^ study of 
Cryiitogamic vegetation, t* lasir aiiqde b rtimoiiy. Ad.eitin ', to the interesting 
pamphlet (»f Mr. Macnai*., t-he excellent Superiiileudenf of tlie Hoyal Bolanit* 
Garden at Edinburgh, on the juvip.-ig.niou und culture oi' ('ape Urnlhs^ whivh 
appem'od in IHIII, Mr. Smith rdjserve;, that he leal pursued with success for 
Buiiie time antecedent U» tlial dab*, the same mode of treatment of ru«>TEA(;KA; 
under his care, that i-s rectuumended in that publicaliou, witli respect to the ciil 
lure of Heaths^ vi/. in regard to shifting the plants into fn-*-!! and hu’ger pots ; in 
tlm process of which, it is very important l(» Hfn»rd, by means of potshenls, or 
fragments of half-baked potb-ry, a gootl drainage below , and especially to avoid 
deep i>ottiug, by pluming tlio plant, with its ball ef eaith leund tla* itatts quib* en- 
tire, so as ti* be some two or tlireo inches uIkjvi; the surfm e of the soil at the edge 
of tlie pot, w'hich will have tlw’ effect of coming r»ff any siqK'rabundant moisture 
from Uie roots to the circumfi rence, and thuh prevent the chance of wabT Vioeom 
ing stagnant round the ba.se of the sb’m ; by inattention t»> this bitter circumstance, 
many a Banksia and Duyanjira in other collodions have b'*f*n killed ; whilst a 
steady regard to fR*e drainage, b> an abundant cin ulati;)!! of aii, nml a low' tern 
pcmtuiT, he lias succo(’ded in jiresiTving many fine pRitem-e ues plants longer than 
is generally effected in <qlu*r gardens in the iieighhourlna«l of lauidon. “ Even 
in the present day,” he obscixes, then* may he some few gcnlencrs, who may 
object to tlie mtale of potting cx*rtain plants hen; insiMb;d on, no ihe ground that, 
by being thus raised in their jiots alwvr; the soil at the edge, tlie> have not a 
handsome l(K»k ; and this practice, now' udiqitcd and recommeudoil ?»v Mr. 
Macnaii with regaid to Cape Heaths, &c., had its pnjiidice on hii miud for years, 
for no other reason, as he hirasidf Udls us, “ than that I fancied the plant lo(»keil 
as if it were ill j>oUe<l, and, to my view, unsightly.” “ But we now std‘, liow 
much other and raoR* judicious management, founded on physioloj'tcal principles, 
has overcome the prijudicc’s of former days, and the diffii’ultieK attendant on die 
culture of not simply hut the plants of other trila's : — witiuftm our orchideouM 

Epiphytes. ** The soil,” contimu»s this intcdligent ciiltirator, “ wliich I uw in the 
culture of most of the Proteaceac, is a good fresh loam, witli which, if stiff, I 
mix a portion of sand, so as not to admit of its being retentive of water. In time, 
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«Aer being potted as already directed, the main roots next the stem of the plant 
wilt become uncovered : this circumstance 1 regard as favourable to the health of 
the plant : there will be no danger of its dying suddenly, as I have known many 
to do, that have been buried alive, — in other w'ords, been deeply potted !” “ In 
the winter months, care should be taken not to saturate the earth with water, nor 
wet the leaves or stem more than can be avoided. In dry weathcfr however, 
during the summer season, water may be frnedy given to the plants about sunset, 
and a very essential point to be obst^rved is, that, wlitw they are placed out in the 
open ahr in groups, &e sun’s rays should not be allowed" to fall directly on the 
rides of the pots, fur if tluty an;, all tlie fe^vling apomfioles of the tender roots 
round the inner side of Die pot, will assuredly lie destroyed, and the life of the 
plant greatly endangered. li<jpoa.tedly have. I known u Banksia to have been 
killed by the solar ray having l»e<‘n thus alloived to act on Dio side of the j»ot, 
which six months afLorw'ards n-lained so much ol a lifts-like lot»k — being kept yet in 
its pot — as l<i n{ipnar to the eye of a superficial observer, to be still alive, and in 
perfect vigour. 'nit? lowest greenhoiiKe-teinperatun^ that ran judiciously be 
allowed, h* prevent Die elferts of frost, is stitlieii'iit for the* generality of the family 
now in cultiratioii in Brilaiii, and no artificial beat is required for their preserva- 
tion, excepting in stjvert* fnisty weather.'* If<‘ adds, with refeicnce to pruning, 
that “ as Diti rapid upright-growing spiries are, if lefl to themselves, sliorU*r lived, 
than others naturally nion- robust, the free usi' of the knife is reeoniinended, and 
Die growth of th(‘ plants < heel«‘<l, hy keeping the luxuriant sluiots cut buck. This 
I’omork is especially aiqdieabh' to tiiose la‘aiitiful plants of the Order, wiDi simple, 
straight, WiUiddike steins, such for example as Bankma hroirnii and Dryandra 
Surra f Hr., the former of which has iM'en.lost to sevisnil collections that could once 
have boosted of it, l\v its haiing lieen suffered to shoot up into exuberant growth, 
far b(‘yond what Du* slender, tapr'riiig, Diinly-fibrid root t-tuild at all furnish sus. 
teuiUKxi. By heading tlu'se down somewhat, luid thus rcthieing the ascending 
axis, or cohinin of circulation, a more rohte^l habit is in- lured, a growth of roots 
in their pots tuk<*s ida<'e, lati'ral branches are thrown out, and the ]>1auts thus 
treated at Kew, are now in Dk* best possible health, with every indie-ativc of being 
Hilly estublislietl in that garden.” 

Aphis on IIohks.— T he mse is often miuh infested with what is called the 
green fly iuwrt, which iiiav easily In* destroyod, by fiiuiigating with hdiacco, or if 
in the. open air hy making a sidutioii of quick lime, soot, and wdU'r, in the pro- 
portion of one peck of csich to ten galbnis c»r w.ilcr. Stir lla* inixUii'C well together, 
and afterwoixls let it stanil till the water is clear, then uii.v about one-sixth of to- 
bacco water from the tobacco manufach>rv to be had at Is. p«'r gallon, with the 
above, and sprinkle the trees «»r buds with it, and one upplicatioti will be quite 
sufficient. 

New I’etinias. — "We luoe recently seen tw'o very handsome varieties of 
Petunias, which have be«’ii rain'd in (^«•nn^uly, \iz., one a flesh- coloured, and the 
other white, w ith a daikish c*ye. B«»th an* very desirable varieties, making a 
pn!tty contrast w ith the other kinds. Wo alst> sinv a splendid hybrid Alstneuieria, 
with flowcni near four inches ucn».s.s, it iiius raised from seed ^ived from Apelf. 
grilui. The flower is a line flc'sh -colour, marked vciy^ slrikingiy with rosy crini- 
•on. Tin* hitti'r is n«»t yet offeivd for sale. 

Metallic Wiri:.— ^S ec .Advertist'ineiit in our lust Xiimher.) — ^W'e IiimI, some 
tim»* backy spc'cimens of the Wiiv. We tricni it, lUid found it to answi'r most ad- 
mirably. It is verv ]>liahh*, and can be used with the gi-eulest oclsc* aiid ivadiiicss. 
It is very durable and neat, and a imM exeolleut substitute for bass matting. For 
securing" l»laijts to w alls, tn*lliw*s, &e., it is pc'culhirly adapted, as it will also be 
found the lH>st titt for Pahlia phuits and rtM>Ls, in order ti> sc'cuiv the inaraes. The 
smallest size wiuild be found very suitable for tying up ('aniations, &c., a small 
twist at the ends only being n*qum‘d, which is veiy readily done. The pieces w ill 
lost many years for the sauie purpo.se. 

l*UHPLK-KLOWERKl> Labcknam. — I liave just .seen a branch of Die purjde- 
flow'cred Labumam in bloom, which had lH>eu grafted upon a branch of thc^ com- 
mon Laburuam. BoDi kinds were in blossom at the same time, and had a stiikipg 
aplH*aninco. The purple-blossomed shows itself much l)etu*r in this war than 
when it blooms on a stem to itself, the contrast of the puiple and yellow showing 
the fcatuer much better. Isabella. 
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A Botanical Collsctor^U is said. Is vXnmi to proceed to Metloo, sesit out hj 
the London Hortioultiiral SiKdety. One is lately gone to South America (kom 
Kew Gardens. We anticipate many U-easaivs in plants, the xesalt of tlteir 
labours. 

New Plants recently Kxhibiteb at the Birmingham Show. — ^F rom 
tlie Earl of Stamford, Plagiolobiuiu illiid folium, K])idoudmm cormitum. From 
George Bai'ker, Esq., Eriostemon uispidiUum,Gompl)ololnum toincntAu;um, Pime- 
lea li>‘pcricafolia. From John Wilinore, Estp, IMilox Di-ommondii. From Wfl. 
liani Bennett, Esq., AgupuntJuts uinhelhitus iilbus. I'l-oro Messrs. Pttpe and 
Sons, Double.flowerid purple W all Fhwer. 

HORTiCTTLTUiUL StH IKTYS GARDENS. 

On Saturdiiy, July Wth, the third (and last for the seasonl of the Horticultural 
Society’s exliibition of flowers hnik phu‘«‘ at Uieir gsvdens at I'hiswiek. The attoii. 
dunc(? was very nuinerons and fasliioiiahle. Hetwoen (>,(K)0 and 7,000 c»f the rank 
and beauty of the metropolis were pn*.st‘iiit. 'I’he weatlus- was extifnwly propitious, 
aud tlie day was n*marlvuhly plotisaiif, ahieh dtuihtless was one gniat cause of at. 
trooting such un assemblage tif \isitors. The show of flowers and of fruit was 
equally variotl and rich. 

'riu5 prizes were distribiite<l ns follows: — 

THE (.OLD KMl.llTIAN Ml OAL. 

Mr. S. Rucker — (’ollection of tlrehidea*. Mc-.sin. Rollismin -Oucidiiim Lan. 

eeanum. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir- E. Antrolms— Stove an«l greenitousc plants- 

LtlU.i: SILVER MEi>M.. 

Mr. Gainea — Alstromerias. Mr. (’. IhilimT -Mehs acti. Mr. Davies, ganleue.r 
to Lady Clarke — Gra]M's. Messrs. RolUsson- -folleetioii of Orehidea;. Mr. Mill, 
gardeiu'rto Mr. N. .M. Rolhs«*luld— (lueen Pineap)d«*s. Mr. Errington, gardtaier 
to Sir P. (I. Egerton >- reaches. Mr. (ilenny — Ros»*s (Chinese, &,e.) Mr. S. 
Hooper, gaidencr — Roses. Mr. Lane, gardener to Mr. .1. H. Faliiier — Roses 
and gn*enhouse |dan<s. ^Ir. IJutelier, gardener to Mrs. I.awrejjce - Roses and 
greenh<nisei)lants. .Mr. Retiding, gardener to Mrs. Mamatt-'*Single speeirnen of 
N<!W Holland Pliiiit. Mr. Rivers, c»f Sawbridgew<»r(h- Collection of Roses. 

•IIIE SILVER KMGIITIIN MEDAL. 

Mr. Cock, (Mjiswiek—lhiK'iins. Mr.'!’. Mogg Pieolees. Mr. Snow,gardem*r 
to Lord de Grey — C iumuuImts. ]SIr. Mills — Cockscoinhs. Mr. Dennis, Chelsea 
— Melofta. Mr. Rt‘dding- VVnjs. Mr. Buck - (»ra}M*s. Messrs. Jjjme and Son 
— Heartsease. Messrs. Roll iss»»n — Heaths. Mr, Clarke — .Melons. Mr. Rucker, 
jun. — Goinrora Spechnen. Mr. Cock -I’elargoniiiMis. Mr. C. <i. Cooke -Pro 
v'idence Pineapple. Mr. (iiohs - NecUiriiies. Mr. Xieiii in --Nh'ctarines. Mr. 
S. Hcink«'r --R<»si s (I'liinesc, X. *.) .Mr. Msivesfit IJ *i;n*di-n Roses. Mr. 

Ihrnl, Cheshnnt — G.ird, n Ros«’s. Mr. Redding - Sing Sp-t inien of Stove Plant. 
Mr. Sj*ence — Sp(»ciiiien t»f Slt»ve ri.uit. Mr. D. FergU’'<in Single Specimen of 
Grei'idionse Plant. Mr. U. .Mangle^ -Single Specimen of .N' W Holisiid Plant. 
Mr. Douglas - Single S]>. cuui u vf Capo Plant. Mr. Mar-liall — Hardy Herba- 
ceous Plant. 

Sll,vi:u RVNKSIVN MED VI.. 

Mr. Jtu’kson— (hilceolaiias. Mr. (iaiii 's--Pelarg(»niiiDe. Mr. Paul — (‘hinew 
Rr»se.s. H<-v. Mr. Hinks, Msmehester C»illege, York —Dms* ras, cuhivated under 
gla^s. Mr. Myers, Brentford— CMbrrii's. Mr. Mills — H \ .Irangeos. Mr. R. 
SetiU — lifirge Fuchsias, Mr. Bu«dv — Crassnhi ( oe<*iii«‘!«. 

JiDOEK — Mr. H. M. Dyer, Mr. Green^in'liL, Dr. A. Hend rson, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Ingram, Mr. Macinto-h, and Mr. Uiehard''OU. 

The c»>mpany eontiiuu d arriving as l.tle us ti 't’clock, and m«n\ <»f tije visitoTi, 
enrhanu d liv the beauty of the .scene, reuiaine I until halTpa'^tH, wsieji the sel- 
ling sun adnionislusl them that it was time to evchange the plcasur. .- of the H*ir- 
ticultunil Gardens fi»r tlR»se of the domestic eirele.. 


<;RAND SHOW" .vr VAUXHALf, (iARDE.VS. 

The flowers fuid phints weiv in prufiixiim, and Ros^-s, Kanuncnltisea, and Cal- 
eeolaritia were certainly never b<*f«r»i e.xhtbitod so iiomcrmialy and so fine. Spe- 
cimen plants, toil, were in gn-at lajautv* and varietv, and many bora upon them 
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evidence of great aldU in cnllivaGon ; while there were sereral new and beautifut 
among them. The following was the award of prizes — 
weenhowe Plants — 1. Mr. Fleming, gardener to C. Kanken, Esq. ; 2. Mr. 
Glenny. Judges, Messrs. Chandler and Brown. Calceolarias — 1. Mr. Bray, 
Chelsea; 2. Mr. Gaines, Battersea. Judges, Messrs. Cliandler and Brown. 
Hardy Plants — Mr. Glcnny (no competitor). Geraniums — 1. Mr. Gaines; '2. 
Mr, Hill; 3. Mr. Cock. Award hy the exhibiters themselves. Ericas — Mr. 
Glenny (no com|)otitor). Thirty Heart's-casc (umateui-s) — 1. Mr. Salter, Shep- 
herd’s Bush; 2. Mr. Bridges, Hampton. Judge, Mr. Glcnny. One Hun- 
dred ditto — 1. Mr. Lnne; 2. Mr. Gaiiie.s; 3. Mr. Hogg, Paddington. Cut 
Flowers — 1. Mr. Ilivera; 2. Mr. Buelnniiui. Judges. Messrs. Chandler and 
Rogers. Specimen Plants (for beauty and skill In cultivation) — 1. Mr. Gaines ; 
2. Mr. Fleming ; 3. Mr. Biichaniin. .fudges, Messrs. Rogers and Caulier. 

Ditto iheuMty and rarity) — I and 2. Mr. Glemiy : 3. Mr. Gaines; 4. Mr. Hard- 
ing; 6, Mr. Fleming. .Tii<lg»‘S, Mt'ssrs. Rogers and (Jaulier. Best Orchideous 
Specimen — Mr. Glenny. Best Twelve Paths (amab'urs) — Mr. Neville. Judge, 
Mr. Glenny. Pinks (collections) — I. Mr. Hogg; 2. Mr. Chimdler. Judges, 
Messrs, (flennv and Neville. Battunculuscs (twelve) — 1. Mr. Alexander; 2. Mr. 
Oannell; 3, Mr. Beck; 4. Mr. Pik*; 5. Mr. Shari»e ; 6. Mr. Hooker; 7. Mr. 
Hogarth; 8. Mr. Caulier. Jmlges, Mes.si*s. Brown, Hogg, and Glenny. Ditto 
(best collection) — Mr. Alexsinder (no comi>etitor). China and Noisette Roses 
(amateurs) — 1. Mr. (ilenny; 2. Mr. Salter. l*laced l>y exhibiters themselves. 
Ditto (collection) — 1. Mr. Rivers; 2. Mr. Woml, of Maresfield ; 3. Mr. Lowe. 
Garden Hoses (amateurs) — I . Mr. fik'niiy ; 2. Mr. Pratt. Judges, Messrs. Rivers, 
of Saw'bridgeworth, and Wood, of Mar«*sfield. Garden Roses (collection) — 1. Mr, 
Rivers; 2. Mr. Wood; 3. Mr. Williner. Judges, Messrs. Glenny and Hooker. 

FXTIIA PRIZES. 

Miscellaneous Collection — Messrs, ('luuidler. Ditto — Mr. Pairbaim. Collec- 
tion of Iris — Mr. Salter. Balsams — Mr, Co<*k, Cliiswick. 

RFFERKNOK TO PLATE. 

A. Mimulus Hawsoniiy Mr. Rjtason’s. — This very striking and handsome 
variety was rais<‘d by <iur estei*mc«l friend Mr. Men/.ies, gimlencr to Christ<*pher 
Rowson, Esq,, Hope House, Hulirux. In i^hose splendid collection of plants, wo 
lately saw it linely in bloom. 

b! Vropirolutn ehyans^ Jvlegaiit ll.ovcrcd. - Tins very baTids<mie dowering plant 
we also saw in bloom el ILqu' ll tiiv*', and Mr. M ‘uzirs inforinod us that it had 
b<*en raised tluMv from seed scut to Mr. RaAtMai, b\ Mr. Higgins of Liverpool, 
who hrouglit it from riiili. It i*. \ov\ far sii)u'ri«»r to llu* }»rettv T. tricolomm; tlio 
eolours of the Howers being much mon.* int.'U‘-«‘; the liowers are jils<» larger, and 
produ»*ed in f.n* grenler prolusion. It is a most valunbie acquisition to a col- 
lection of plants, and being a climber uhl h cun easily be ke]U in due bounds, 
may be neatly traiiusl u]mhi a. vice frame, as reeommended by our etuTospemdeut 
ill the last uimilu'r of the Cabinet^ and tliu.s form a most pleasing object. 

FLGllirlH/n U \L tWLKNDAU FOR AlTGr.ST. 

Plant Stov r..— tUmlinur to jutmit a portion ol air il.iily, for fhe benefit of the* ])lnnts 
In uenctid in tlii** Oeportiuont. Atleiiuci!i t«i watering, <*ra.dirLuing insects, and cleanlini-MS, 
nm.st he Ottended to. 

tiuKbNtioi hi: P» aJVTh - All t Mdlc trees .iml shrubs behinging to thin department, that aiv 
in want of huger pots, or relresbmeot ut nea soiUfibonhl (if not pevformeil last numth) imine- 
diutely be d*»ise. 'rbl!* is llo* pr.»per time ti> propng.ite AIoe.s, Sednins, and ail others of a sne- 
culent nnlnp', b\ nu-ons « t muKiis or hot torn oIImIs; when detoe hed from the parent, they 
abouhl b«! polled sin;*l\ into .small pot*, nsiiig light dry eornposj, and watering sparingly till 
tlMf*> have taken nnit. In the fust, or second w«s*L at farthest, inornbtion may be perfurmed 
on any kind.* ol the t'itriis genus. 

Flowch <t \« PHN.— I>c.e c.*m* mnsl he t.sken rf*specting W'ater ng any kinds of annual, bien- 
nial, or perennial plants, that may he in pots. I♦n*lv^g.ate b> me.in.* of slips, and parting the 
roo'a, of anv donble-flowvrrd and other desirable tibrons-rootrd prM*nnial plants dune fiower- 
iPff. Likewise liiereast* by otrsels the difl'erent kind* of Saxifrage. Auricula.* should be 
eleaivd of all dead leaves ood sitifled into fresh pots ,• prick out of tl e seed-bed Seedling 
Anrlcnlaaaad Polyantiiuscs, in a »h:id\ situation: seiMlsof Iwith kinds mav also lie sown in 
boxes or non*. Carnations mav still be kiyered, al»r» Sweet-will ianis, the e.irlier in the month 
the better. Also plant out IMnk pipings, which were put in in June. Sow seeds of all kinds 
of hulbontHrooted plants In pans or Imxes. sorb ns Spring Cyclamen, Aneiuouies, Ranuncu- 
luses, fck. ficc. Thoee kind of bullm wauled to increase should be taken up, if the leaves be 
deray^ and tl • offimts taken off. Tr.mspk'Uit into nnriejy beds seedling, perennial, and 
biennial nlanto sown In spring. In dry weather gather those fi«iwer-sefds tb.*it an* ri|ie of any 
desired kind*. IMant out sneh kinds of antumn-ffowering bulbs as yet remain nnplanted. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
ARTICLE 1. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE PANSY OR HEARTSEASE. 

BY MR. JOHN SMITH, FLORIST, IHLf NOTON. 

There is scarcely any plant now in cultivation, which is of greater 
interest to a llower-garden than the Pansy. The extreme neat* 
ness, beauty, and variety of the kinds, their duration of bloom- 
ing from April to November, and tlicir peculiar adaptation for 
almost any part of a flower-garden — renders ibc Pansy peculiarly 
pre-eminent. Although the plant is of humble growth, yet, it may 
be grown upon an elevated mound of soil, so as to exhibit its beauties 
os lofty as desirable. I have cultivated it in several situations after 
the following manner ; — 

I bad a raised octagonal .shaped cone, constructed in the<NS«Htre'Of 
a flower garden, which was two yards high, I formed it by ha?ilig 
troughs made one foot broad and eight inche.s deep, tier above tier to 
the height named. I'hc interior of the troughs had not a hoarded 
bottom, but a bar or two to keep the whole together. I'he suh.stratum 
was of good garden soil, and the troughs in which 1 planted the 
Pansies was filled with a light rich loamy soil, a compost which I had 
made of turf soil and manure that had been mixed two years, and 
turned over several times. In this situation the plants bloomed 
most beautifully, and produced a striking cfl!ect. 

1 had a raised bank made against a wall, in order to conceal it from 
view of my dwelling, and this was constnicted after the same manner, 
tier above tier to the height of five feet, and was equally liandsome. 
The troughs were formed of tiles eight inches deep, above the soil 
of the lower tier, and the lower edge was inserted six inches to keep 
the tile upright. 

From the above statements it will be obvious to the reader* ot rile 
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Cakimt, ibai an elevated bed may be made of any shape or height, 
in which this charming little plant may be grown, aiid^ having 
the flowers raised so near to view> is a desirable advantage. 

Occasional watering is necessary, but not near so much as persons 
might judge would be required. 

Having said ibis much of the appropriateness of the Pansy to suit 
almost any convenience, I shall now add a few observations on the 
culture, 

Choice of Sorts . — The properties of a superior flower consists in 
the brilliancy of each colour, that is, of each colour being decidedly 
strong ; the form of the Oower should be as near a circle as possible, 
and the larger the better ; the edges of the petals not to be fringed 
or undulated at all, but even and regular. In a flower, shaped as 
above described, the small angles which are seen in many pansies 
where the petals intersect each other, are wholly done away with ; the 
eye should be rather small, and the stigma to fill the same. 

Propagation , — ^New varieties are readily obtained from seeds. 
Some care is necessary in collecting the seeds, os the capsule (seed 
vessel) undergoes but little change after it is formed, very soon burst- 
ing. When the seeds are ripe, however, the ca])sule, which before 
was pendulous, now becomes erect, and in a few hours afterwards, if 
the day be sunny, the seeds will be dispersed. 

If the seeds be gathered any time from May to September, it 
should be sown immediately after being collected, but if after Sep- 
tember it is better to defer the sowing tifi Spring. 

If Uj^jeed be sown in the open border, a shudy situation is the 
besti the soil uot being so liable to become droughty-. If in boxes 
they can be placed in uny situation desirable. Sow the seeds in rich 
light soil, let the surface be made fine and smooth, cover with flue 
sifted soil about one-eighth of on inch deep, and gently, with a flat 
board, press the soil to the seed. Never allow the soil to become 
dry till the plants are up. When tin; seedling plants are about an 
inch high, they may be transplanted about four inches apart, into a 
bed of light rich soil. If the situation be a little shady it will be 
the better for the plants; if the season be dry occasional watering 
will be necessary. The plants will bloom the same season if sown 
early in the year, and ,if later, they will bloom the following spring ; 
the best will easily remove to another situation. 

By CuiHngs * — Cuttings will readily strike root at any time from the 
first of April to the end September, if the cuuings be selected from 
young riioots, the old shoots at the end of summer being hollow, aud ' 
such wMma push roots. The ends of the shoots, about two inches 
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long, are suitable for the purpose, cutting ibroiigh, cloee under a 
joint; they should be inserted in a fine soil of sand aiid loam, be 
watered well, atid shaded for a few days. At the end of summer it 
is best to insert cuttings in pots or boxes, so that they can be placed 
in a frame to be assisted in striking. 

By Siips or OJlsets , — The plants will often liave a quantity of 
shoots that will bare struck root, these slips may be taken oil at any 
time by removing a portion of the soil, and cutting the slips or oi^ts 
off with a portion of roots to each. 

By Layers . — There arc a few kinds which I have found difficult 
to increase by cuttings, nor could 1 get the shoots to root when 
earthed up, in order to encourage them to strike roots into the soil ; 
snch, I have layed the same as carnations, using a finely sifted soil, 
and covering the incised part with it 1 did ; not need a hooked peg. 
This mode is very easily done, at any time from the end of March to 
the early part of October, and with certain suceesa. 

In order to have fine blooming plants, it is necessary to have a 
stock raised every year. Such as arc raised early in the present 
year, bloom fine from April to July, and those raised later in the 
present year, bloom from J uly to the end of the season. One year 
old plants are the best blooming ones, make the neatest patches, and 
look the handsiuncst. When ranch older they make long and strag- 
gling shoots, producing small blossoms. Being so easy of propagation 
and culture, a continuance of bloom may be secured nine months in a 
year. I find that Pansies grown on the elevated beds, being drier than 
the ordinary borders of the garden, stand well through the severest 
winters. Those plants I cultivate in the usual beds and borders of my 
garden, I cover the soil close uj) to the plants with some rotten tan- 
ner s bark, or mulchy manure from an old mushroom bed, to the 
depth of two or three inches, which fully answers the purpose of pre- 
serving them from injury. If there be convenience, young plants of 
a sort, may be potted off at the end of September, and be kept in a 
cool frame or cool greenhouse till March following. 1 hai'c done both. 
A list of the finest sorts, description of them, and some furtlicr re- 
marks 1 will send for the following Number. 

July ISth, 1836. , 


ARTICLE II.— ON GROWING FERNS IN BOXES, Ac. 

In the transactions of the Society of Arts, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures. In Vol. 50, part 1, p. 226, (Ap|K*Tttlix,) is a letter to B. 
H. Jolly, Esq., from N. B. Ward, Esq., on bis method of growing 
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other plaou, which thriire heel in a humid atmoipherey by 
ylatitiiig them to a box filled with moiet earthy and covered with a 
glased frame, rendered as nearly idMigbt as possible. In ibis dtiuu 
tion they will fiourisb^ even in London, ibe jitnctures of the box be- 
ing close enough to exclude the tnurticles of soot, smoke, and dost, 
which are constantly floating in the air of the metrqxdis. The same 
kind of boxes have been applied by their inventor to a mudt nmre 
impottanl service, namely, that of conveying living plants by long 
sea voyages, from one country and climate to another, with singular 
success, and without the necessity of those minute precautions of 
regulating the admission of air and light, and of duly supplying them 
with water, which are absolutely necessary if recourse is had to the 
usual mode. Cases for New Holland were embarked the first week 
in June 1833, and arrived at tbeir destination in the following Jan- 
uary* They were on the poop of tbe ship, the whole voyage, and*all 
the water they had during the passage was a light sprinkling, during 
tbe hot weather near the equator. The plants, with the exception 
of two or three ferns which appeared to have faded, w'cre all alive 
and vigorous — they consisted of ferns, mosses, grasses, &c. The 
coses were rerilled at Sydney, in February 1834, chiefly with ferns 
mid two or three flowering plants — tbe tbermoinetor between 90^ 
and 100"^ ; in rounding Cape Horn two or three months afier^ as 
low as 20^ at eight P. M. ; in crossing the line 120'^ ; and on the 
arrival of the ship in the British Channel in November, 40^\ These 
cases occupied the same station as on the outward-bound voyage ; 
the plants were not once watered, and received no protection by day 
or night, yet arrived in the most flourishing state alter eight months 
confinement. Various other successful trials have been made to 
Para, Calcutta, and other places. — See Letters from JST, B. Ward, 
Esq, and CapL Mallard — Transactions of the Society of Arts, VoL 
50, Part 2, p. 189, Appendix. 

AKTICLE HI.^N PROPAGATING PLANTS BY GllAFTING, 
BUDDING AND INARCHING. 

BY SIB. CHARLES TAYLOR, KLAAI HALL, DORSETSHIRE. 

Many plants are propagated by one or the other of these means; 1 
cannot, however, omit noticing a very ingenious mode of grafting, 
described by M* Oscar Leclerc, of the Jardin du Roi, Paris, in a 
communication to the editor of the Gardener ‘s Magazine, and said 
to be the invenuon of Mr. Blaike, an eminent Brisish gardener, who 
long resided iu France, and who may be consideiod as the founder of 
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modem gaidemng in thtt country : mode of grafting," observes 

M. Leclerc, "which I shall henceforth call the Qrt^9 BUnikie, 
succeeds in most plants, both of the bot-liouse and open air; and it 
. seems particularly well calculated for the prqHigation of inteitropical 
plants and trees* The success which attends it on delicate hothouse 
plants, and particularly on these which are hard-wooded, is very 
difficult to be obtained by any other means.. During the time when 
the sap is in full activity, the scion must he procured, if possible, of 
exactly the same diameter as the stock on wliich it is to be grafted. 

" First make two lateral oblique incisdons, exactly similar, the one 
on the stock from above to below, the other on the scion from below 
to above, and both sloopiiig from without towards the centre or in- 
terior of the wood. The tongues are then cut iu the form of a long 
wedge, by stripping them of tbeir bark. The cut parts are Uien re- 
united, by taking care, as usual, to make them coincide as exactly 
as possible. The scion being bound by ligatures to the stock in the 
orffinary way. The inferior part of the scion, that is, the lower, is 
plunged in a vessel of water. It will, however, necessary to remove 
the water from time to time, and to renew the base of the submerged 
scion by cutting off its extremity. 

"The stock is sometimes headed down immediately after the 
operation, in which case, particular care must be taken to leave a bud 
or a shoot above the incision, in order to attract the sap to the place 
where the o])eratioi] was performed. Sometimes, however, the stock 
is not beaded down till after its union with the scion is completed. 

"When the plant operated on is small, and the scion of a delicate 
species, the plant should be covered with a bell-glass to prevent too 
great transpiration of the leaves. The air in the interior must be 
occasionally renewed, as, without tliis attention, it would, by the 
evaporation of the water, be rendered too humid. If the diameter of 
the scion be less than that of the stock, the operation must of course be 
diiferent from the preceeding. In such a case, the incisions must be 
limited simply to two longitudinal ones of equal dimensions, one on 
tlic'scion, the other on the stock. This is the easiest and the most 
natural mode, and also the most favourable for giving solidity to the 
graft." 

This mode of grafting is, we think, particularly a|>plicable to oran- 
ges, lemons, &c., and these plants, engrafted by any of the ordinary 
methods, that will admit of a |)ortion of the scions being left long 
enough to be inserted into a phial or cup of water, will facilitate the 
ofieration. Some cultivators practise this mode of engrafting in this 
country; and a variety of it may be noticed as practised by that 
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ifttisllifseut aitd indefatigable botaniet, Mr. Murray of Glaegoar, who 
frabsHtiites for the water a f>otato or tnmtp, into which be inserts the 
bottom end of the scion# Some propagators hare reeomended ia- 
serting the lower end of the scion into the mould of a pot, kept at a 
pro]H!r degree of heat and moisture ; and in some cases where it has 
been practised, the acion has rooted in the mould, and where such has 
occurred, the part below the union of the graft has been cut c^, 
and has consequently produced a perfect plant, giving Urns two plants 
instead of one. Instances have also occurred of the scion rooting into 
llie water, atid in like manner prodncing a plant. It may be men- 
tioned, as a necessary precaution in the above method of grafting, 
that to prevent too rapid evaporation, ])ro(litccd cither by the sun or 
winds, a cup of stout paper or parchment has been recommended, which 
may bo fixed a little below the part operated on, and so contrived as to 
enclose the whole of the upper part of the stock. This precaution 
becomes particularly necessary when the o]»eration is performed in 
the open air, and particularly in the case oi resinous or gummy 
trees. 

Of the plants which belong to those departments, which are pro- 
pagated by these inclliods, may be enumerated the families of Cam- 
c/Zia and Ct/ra*, the varieties of which are generally propagated 
by the two latter methods, as are some species of Daphne, Berberis 
faeicularu, ami various others. Sometimes grading is performed 
on the roots of some mre plants, as in the case of Pteonia papaneticia 
which is often grafted on pieces of the roots of Paronia moutan. 

Experienced operators propognte plants by these means with much 
success, and indeed the idea of increasing the sise of a Camellia, 
for example, to an almost unlimited extent, by inarching very large 
branches, or, in some cases, entire plants upon others of greater size, 
appears to be perfectly practicable. As the size of these plants 
adds to their value, and as they are several years before they acquire 
a large size, however well they may be cultivated, this mode of in- 
creasing them certainly deserves to he more generally adopted. I 
|K>sscS8 a plant which has above thirty different varieties growing 
upon it. Large specimens of Camellias, and of several other plants, 
art* more likely to he quickly attained by a process of this kind than 
hv any otlrcr. The precise season of performing the above operations 
on exotic plants, will always he governed by the state of the wood on 
the plants, and by no stated }>eriod of the season. When the wood 
or buds arc in a fit state, then the operation should be proceeded 
with. 
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mriChM 1T.->0N CUIrTUIUB OF THB CHINESE FRIMBO^. 

(WUMUI-US SXNENSIS.>-.By Aapwu* 

Ik a former Number I prreeive a query upon the Chineao Primrose, 
and haring wyaelf been a very successful grower, I now send my me- 
cbod for the perusal of your correspondent. 

i raise my plants every season from seed, as I find them bloom 
much finer the first year than afterwards. The seed is sown early 
in Spring, and when the plants appear aboveground, I iratisplant 
them out stngly into small ))ou. The soil best adapted, is, I find, 
rich sandy loam. Early in May 1 pot them into larger pots, about 
eight inches in diameter, and ten deep, and again place them in the 
greenhouse, where 1 allow them a full current of air. 

With this simple treatment 1 have a profusion of strong and mag- 
nificent trusses of bloom. 

AKTICLE V.— ON THE CCl/rURE OK THE CAiXfELMA. 

Ity K LONOON IMIArTU’Al. CiAttOKNFH. 

This very popular family, has always the best eflect when cultivated 
ill a house by theuiselves; and as there are certain seasons in wliicli 
this genus requires a treatment alinosSt peculiar to itself, their sepa- 
rate culture is, therefore, die more necessary. The splendour and pro* 
fusion of the blussotiis of this genus do nut only attract our notice, 
considered inertdy as an ornuiiiiiital plant, but has a considerable 
claim on our more intimate regard, when we consider it us supplying 
us with one of the necessaries of life, and probably one of the most 
exhilarating and useful iiic<licincs of which our IMiarinacopeias can 
boast. From the species Camellia bahea^ viridis, and sasanquat 
are obtaiued the well-known tea of commerce, which is imported by 
us from China, where these three species, tngclher with C. Japo^ 
nicaf grow in abmidaiice, and in that country attain the character of 
evergreen shrubs or low trees. From these species have been origi- 
nated, by cullivatiou, the many varieties now cultivated. The most 
successful and generally adopted method of propagating this family, 
is by inarching or grafting ; by cither of these means each variety is 
perpetuated, but new varieties arc only to be obtained from seeds ; 
as these seldom ripen, at least in any ipianiity, in this country, 
and few are imported in a fit state to vegetate, the propagation of new 
varieties is consequently a matter of some iinporUiiice. As, in most 
other cases, it is from single fiowering plants that seed are to be ex« 
pected, although sometimes the semi-double flowers also produce 
them, and of these, the common single red is the most prolific in 
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aiMBlig 9te&* SometisMi eaeilifigB to obtoiiied m tited onljr for 
•tocH wbeteoii to work otbir ftter kliidi» althongli tomeUinet they 
ore till they ottain a floweruig state to aacertain their reiatire 
merits. Mr. Knight, of the Exode Nursery, has many seedling 
plants thus or^nated, which aasiune as yet different characters, to 
far aa the buds, leaves, foe. are concerned, foom those feom wUch 
they have qpmng; and, under the management of that very scientifiG 
esMvotor, wtxy justice may be expected to be done them. These, 
are understand, have been principally obtained from the magaiieent 
specimen which he so long and so well cultivated, and to which we 
have already alluded. Stocks, however, are for the most part ob- 
tained by nurserymmi from layers of the common single red, which 
they have often planted out in piu for riits purpose, or from phmto 
originated from cuttings of the same or equally common sorts. Ca- 
mellias are somedmes budded, but for the most part are either grafted 
or inarched, in either case, the process of tongueing is dispensed with 
as weakening the stock ; and that mode of grafting, termed sufo- 
grafting, is preferred. It may be observed, that, of all the stocks, 
for this or any other purpose, those obtained from seeds, are the best ; 
but, in regard to Camellias, as the seeds are two years in coming up, 
cultivators seldom wait tiU such stocks are of proper size to be oper- 
ated on. Sometimes the double Camellias are obtained from cut- 
dngs, but this is both a tedious and precarious method of increasiug 
them. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching Camellias, the 
spriug is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow. This state of vegetation docs 
not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cultivators 
force their Camellias into bloom very early ; such, therefore, should 
be operated upon not by the exact period of the year, but by the 
state of the plants; Some will be fit for this process in January, 
February, March, and April. Those, however, which are operated 
on in March and April, will have the better chance to succeed, al- 
though Uiose which are operated on in F^ruary answer pretty well. 

During the time the process is going the house should be kept 
rather closely shut up, and the atmosphere kept rather damp ; how- 
ever, these must not be too freely indulged in as in the former case^ 
the frianta would be liable to Mug drawn up weak, and consequently 
become straggling and of badliabits. The time that elapses before 
a onion of t^ adon and stock completely takes place is in different 
sorts, and more particularly in regard to the state of health and vigour 
in which tbo plants may be, as well as the favourableness or unfa- 
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vourableness of die season. Observation alone can dictate when the 
clay, and afterwards the bandage of matting, should be removed. 
There is an evil in allowing either to remain on too long, us well as 
taking them oiT too soon ; however, there is less danger to be appre- 
hended from their remaining on a week or even tw'o too long, than 
than in taking them utf a week too soon. Some cultivators adopt the 
Chraffe Blaikie inode of inarching witli much success, and others also 
practise the mode recommended by Mr. Murray, of Glasgow, by 
inserting the lower extremity of tlie scion into potato or small turnip. 
Camellias will form a union when the branches are of considerable 
size ; .and, os we have already noticed, very large plunis may be 
speedily formed by inarching several whole plants upon one common 
stock. This process is now becoming prevalent round London ; and 
when the operation is pn»peiiy pcriormed, and the plant afterwards pro- 
perly cultivated, specimens of 1arg<‘ size may be expected to become 
more common than they have hithertobeen ; an»l certainly one or two 
large sjiecimens of this ]daiu, where there is eonvenience for keeping 
them, arc better tlian a number of small ones, which will take up 
the same room, and never can produce so imposing an eliect as is the 
case with large specimens. Upon one or two jilants may thus be 
cultivated the whole collection of varieties and species now known. 
In grafting Camellias, much care sIkuiUI be taken to perform the 
operation neatly, so us to leave as little uj)pcarance of the ])lace of 
union as possible, J recollect, when this plant w'us much less common 
than it now is, and the m(?tliods or propagating it less understood, 
that some cultivators, to hide its deformity in the stem, performed 
the operation very close to the surl;n*c of the pot in whicli the slock 
grew; and when the union hud takdi place completely, ilicy used to 
repot them into deeper jiots, so as to bury the wouinl under tlie 
mould. A practice so unskilful was of course unsucoessful ; the 
plants being thus too deeply potted did not piospcr, and, as might be 
expected, deterred many from purchasing, from an idea that the 
plants were either short-lived, or would not grow without the care of 
a proficient person. The case, however, is otherwise ; scarcely any 
plant is easier than the camellia; although it must he admitted, 
that, to grow them in the first degree of excellence, uiiicli judgment 
is required. Camcdlias, like most other plants, have their peiiods of 
growth and also of the rest ; dutiug the former state liny cannot 
hardly be watered over inucb, and during tlie latter, lliey will soon 
languish if too bountifully supplied. For this, no riilcN can be laid 
down ; experience and observation on the part of the cultivator alone 
can be a safe guide. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY A errAR in the east. 

This very cbarming family of plants having now become so general 
a favourite and necessary ornament to tbe flower garden, as well as 
the sitting room, induces me to send tbe following remarks on tbe 
mode of raising seedlings, as well as the general culture thereof, for 
insertion in the Cabinet, 

But a very few years back, the only calceolaria which I could 
meet with for culture in my flower garden, was the C. pinnata, and 
now, in consequence of the attention that has been given in raising 
new varieties from seed, I possess upwards of seventy strikingly dis- 
tinct kinds. Last year I raised three thousand seedlings, most of 
which are now coining into bloom ; many already flowered, are real 
good kinds, and amply repay for any trouble. I'he following is tbe 
mode of management I have successfully pursued ; — 

On Impregnating for New Varieties , — I tried for several years to 
get seed from those plants I cultivated in tbe open borders, judging 
that tl»e flowers would be impregnated by ibc bee, but either from 
this being omitted, or if done, the flowers, or seed vessel, was so 
damaged by rain or other casualilies, that J never could raise a sin- 
gle plant, lu lKi4, 1 jdanted a number of plams into the open bed, 
and had a three light fi ame jilaced over them, laking away the lights, 
excepting to protect at night and from ruins. In addition to lliis J 
continued to impregnate llit! blossoms from lime to lime. 

During tbe process of watclnng the blossoms, in order to take the 
farina at a proper state, I found that such nllemion was particularly 
necessary, as it w^as only for a short duration in a proper condition, 
and that not when men* dust, but as soon os it became in a limpid nale. 
The application of this to the stigma at that period, produced the de- 
sired efToet. A hetter knowledge can bo obtained by j'ractical obser- 
vation, than can be supplied in this jduce. There is also a particular 
time when the stigma is prepared for the reception of the farina, ibis 
too will easily he ascertained in practise. M v aim has been to obtaiu 
kinds having the highest colours, that should have the largest flowers 
and tbe pale colours accordingly. I have also been endeavouring K 
get the shrubby kinds spotted similar to many of the large herbaceom 
varieties — in this I bojie to succeed. I never allow any wet to ge 
upon rile flowers after itnpreguution, and I take care not ta allow th< 
roots to be droughted ; this attention being paid, I bare succeeded ii 
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obtaining a very large supply of seed, which last year afforded me 
three thousand plants, and I have now as many to bloom next year. 
It is easily ascertained when the seed vessels are ripe; I am careful 
to gather it immediately, and all the seed I collect by the end of 
August, I sow immediately, so that the plants get strong enough to 
endure winter. On the other hand, if sown much later they are 
generally too wcah to survive, so that all late seed I save till spring. 

I sow the seed upon some finely sifted soil, and ])lace it in a hot- 
bed frame, being careful to keep it moist by sprinkling with water, 
through the medium of a syringe with a fine rose ; this keeps the 
soil moist without washing it hare. 

In order to insure the seedlings for blooming, I plant them out 
into some light rich soil in a cool frame, as early as T find them 
strong enough to bear it. In the winter I protect them by the lights 
and straw hurdles in s.' vere weather. 

In watering Calceolarias, I find it necessary to avoid watering the 
centre of the plant, or it will very soon rot. I pour the water liber- 
ally over the soil, not only close up to the plant, hut as far as the 
roots extend, by this atlenlioii 1 never lost a single plant. 

1 find too, that the Calceolarias flourishes best when u portion of 
fresh loam is added ; I add to it some well rotted manure, hut has it 
mixed with the soil three mouths before planting, for very fresh ma- 
nure kills the plant. 

Scarcely any plant is more easily increa.scfl, ihc offsets and slips 
being mostly furnished with small rooH, these taken off and in.scrted 
in a pot, at tlie side of it, they will so<»n strike, and hocomc fit for 
parting and final ]danling. The greatest difliculty with llic (.*ulcco- 
laria, is to keep it through the winter. I>«it I succeed with the fol- 
lowing treatment, so as not to loose a single )dunl. 

At the end of September I take off a suflieu iicy of slips and offsets, 
and having a quantity of pots filled one-third with broken potsherds, 
I pot six or eight in each 24 sized pot, using a soil composed of 
equal parts of peat and loam. This admits of v>ater passing ^ff freely, 
so that in the damp of winter the plants never suffer from wet. Af- 
ter polling i keep the plants in a shady place out of doors till the 
frost is likely to commence, 1 then remove them into the cool frame, 
where they are kept from frost. In order to keep them dry, 1 have 
the pots placed upon bricks. 

Early in March 1 pot off the plants into 48 sized pots, still keep- 
ing them in the cool -frame, for if placed where there in much warmth, 
they often perish. I give air at all favourable opportunities, and nir 
the surface of the soil when ever it becomes mouldy or green. 
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The first week in May 1 plant out all niy stock, turning them en- 
tire out of the pots, into the open border, pit-frames, &c. 

In planting them out into an open bed, I find it of advanuge to 
have it raised several inches above the level of the ground ; this 
keeps it from injury by wet, as well as by raising it high at the cen- 
tre, gives a very pretty efiect. 

Near Lynn, July SU/, 18J)6. 


Articlb Vri.-A DKSCRlPriON OF SOME OF THE HANDSOMEST 
KINDS OF CAMPANULAS, &c.~By C. Dela Pryme. 

A CORRESPONDENT ill a late Nuiuhcr of the Cabinet requesting 
some information as to the Campanula, or Bell-fiouer, perhaps the 
following may be of some use. There are seventeen principal kinds, 
which are here arranged in the order of iheir flowering, from May to 
October. 


Nantes. 

Cohmrs, 

Hehjht in Jt. 

Time of Flou criny. 

punctual. 

White, 

1 

May, Jutu‘. Icorlie^il.J 

n/urcu. 

Purijlc. 

! 

.lune, July. 

pubt'seens. 

lUiir. 

1 1 

June, July, Au^ast* 

corpatira. 

Do. i 


Du. [smallest.] 

linitblia. 

Do. j 

* 

, D(i. 

KpmiUiin. 

Wbiio. 

li 1 

June, July, August, Septeinlier. 

CHurasicii. 


1 

July, August. 

colbiia. 

Dhic. 

1 

Dt». 

pciulula. 

Civuin. 

1 

Do. 

loxtUloru. 

White. 

H 

J iilv , August, September, [largest. J 

Kibiricu. 

Hliie. 

1 

Do. 

L<m*i. 

lUiiisli. 

1 

Do 

icphalantlio. 

Blue, 

1 

Do. 


I»iile Do. 

2 

Do. 


Itliiisli. 

4 

Do. 

pcrsicnfiilia. 

Pale Dine; 

3 

Do. 

IH'naiKouiu. 

Puiplo. I 

n 

July to (Hiober. [IntcRt.] 


Besides these are the saxalilis, spcciosa, gloineriua, flora-alba, 
patula, iracheliuin, gurganica, grandiflora, hcderacoa, frngilis, (orhir- 
suta,) ami smue olhei's of less note. They are most of them Lardy, 
easy of cultivation, and handsome. The f'ampaniila may he reckoned 
as the head of the border plants, and it has more varieties than any 
other (not excepting the Centiana,) They should not he planted 
before the beginning of March or end of February (although this is 
sometimes done.) 

Vambridye, Any., 
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ARTJCLE Viri.— ON THE CULTUUE OF THE TROPCEOLUM 
TRICOLORUM AND PENTArilYELUM. 

BY MR. RICHARD OOODSALL, QARDENBR, EKDON HOC8K, MIDDLESEX. 

1 WAS mucli pleased with the beautiful flowering Tropcrolum inserted 
in the Cabinet for August; I have possessed the T. tricolorum and 
pentaphyliuni for several years, and have cultivnted them in a vet}* 
successful manner; 1 am, therefore, induced to send you the par- 
ticulars of my uio<le of management, for insertion in the Cabinet, 

Tlie soil 1 use is a mixture of rich ioani and sandy peat, and to 
have a good d<‘grer of broken pots for drainage. Early in spring, I 
place one tuber each in a small pot ; as some of the tubers are larger 
than others, I select a pot about as wide again as the tuber ; after 
polling, 1 place ihcm in a CUicumbcr or Melon frame. At the time 
of planting, I give them a supply (»!' water, but being kept in moist 
heat they require little afterwards, till the shoots have pushed some 
length. This atlciuion isnece.ssary to he observed, for if much water 
be given before the shoots push, ti e root will be liable to rot; so that 
my only care is, to keep the .soil from being dry. 

When the shoots Jiave got a few inches high, I repot the plant 
into one a size larger ; this is repeated in its suhsccpient treatment, 
whenever it is (diserved to require it, by the pot being (illed with 
roots. If the plant he over jiotled at oiic<‘, it is certain to sulTcr by 
it, lor the roots not occupying tin* soil, and its being of necessity 
kej)t moist, bciHuiics sour by fre<pu'nt waterings, and unfit for the 
jdiint lc> grow in. But hy ufleii re])utling into a size larger, every 
due enc(jiiragcnicm is given to ibe successful culture of the plant, 
and to St cure a jirufusioii of blossom. Win n ilie plant lia.s ]>usbed 
as liigli as the frame will allow, 1 take it into a vinery of mo- 
derate Icmpcralurc, where I keej> it for a few days, and tlieii remove 
it into the warmest j)art of a greenhou.se, but vvbcre a free sujijdy of 
air can reach it, to prevent its moulding. As the ])lunt pushes, I 
lake care to have it neatly .secured, using u stick or two for its early 
stages of grow th, but afterivards to a wire frame, made soinctbing 
like wbat is recommended in the Cabinet. In pusliing down the 
points of the stick or wire, I do not allow them to be inserted close 
to the side of the pi>t, because ilie fibrou.s roots run round there iii 
abundance, and the point of the stick or wire pressed dowu there, 
would cut the greater part of them through, or by mutilation damage 
them in some degree. 

When I discowr that llir plant is attacked by the green fly, [ have 
ii sprinkled at the under side of the foliage with a strong solution of 
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a pure sand, untainted with any mixture whatever. The manner o 
using it, is to have the pot wel] drains d as usual for cuttiugs, and 
then filled with sandy peat, within an inch of the rim ; which must 
be pressed pretty light, so as not to sink much afterwards ; let the 
remainder be filled with the sand and well levelled at the top, being 
also pressed tight ; the whole shouhl then get a good watering to settle 
it before the cuttings are inserted ; then proceed to make the necessary 
quantity of cuttings to fill it, and the sand will be soaked sufficiently, 
and fit to receive them by the time they are ready. Strong, luxu- 
riant, or leading shoots, are not to be chosen, as from their redundancy 
of sap, they are exceedingly liable t§ damps ; the ends of the lateral, 
or side shoots, are by experience proved to answer infinitely better, 
when selected with judgment, so as care is taken to reject any that 
have in the least degree attained a hard woodiness of substance, or 
that cut wiry, and tough. They need not exceed an inch in length, 
two thirds of wliich is to be divested of its leaves, and finished by a 
clean horizontal cut at tlie bottom ; hut in taking the leaves off, it is 
necessary t(» be careful not to injure the bark of the cuttings, by pa- 
ring them too close, but rather to leave a part of the footstalk attached 
to it. When a sufficient number is ready, let them be immediately 
inserted in the sand with a small neat dibber, something about the 
size and shape of a goose quill ; they sliouhl be pretty well tightened 
in the sand, aad have a moderate sprinkle of water to settle it about 
their stems. A proper glass being previously cliosen, when they 
have stood about half an hour to drain, and settle, it should he sot 
on; pressing it gently on the surface so as to make it perfeelly close. 
If this business is begun in June, which is early enough, the\ must, 
(on account of the increased heat of llie season,) be plunged in some 
cool shady situation, where they can be conveniently sliaded when 
requisite ; an exhausted hotbed, with a frame, and good lights on it, 
will answer very well ; or otherwise, the north side of any low wall 
or hedge where they will he a little sheltered from the noon-day sun, 
and have the benefit of it morning and evening; in either place, the 
pots must be j>liinged up to the rim in old tun or saw-dust; and in 
the latter, they will also re<piire to he covered witli large cap glasses 
over the small ones. When potted and watered, they must be set 
on the kirbs, or other convenient ]daces in the stove for a few days, 
and shaded until the\ have established themselves in the fresh mould ; 
us soon as they have taken to grow* freely, let them be removed to 
the greenhouse ; but obsene not to expose them to the open air en- 
tirely at first, as it might do tliem a material injury ; on account of 
which, the lights over them should be kept close than usual for a few 
davs. 
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EXTRACT. 

On THB MaNAOBMEMT OF THE PLANTS BBLONOINO TO TUB GknVR 
CiTBUS, in the Garden of Edward Miller Maudy, Ksq., M.P., F.H.S., at 
Sh^y Hall, in Derbyshin*. Ily Mr. Itichard Ayres, CorrespontUng MeinKT of 
the Horticultural Society, Gardener to Mr. Muiidy. — My gnM^ii.luniso is forty* 
nine feet long, and sevenbisn feet wide,.^ith a glazed soshi’id nvif, sloping to the 
south ; the b^k and sides are stdid wans; the front is nine fei't un<] a half high, 
and has ^ glazed folding diHirs, the iuten-ais betwtH’n which arc illlcd with fixed 
glazed sashes. Tho IImw is a stone paremeul, and the house is wannt^d by a Iluo 
built on arches, and carrinl Under the pavement near to tlie front glass, the litMitod 
air being admitted into the bousi' tiirough ventilators fn»m a narrow chamlHT 
ailjoining to tiie flue. Tlic back wall, on tlu« inside, is eighteen ff>et high, and 
that, as a*ell as tlic sides of tho house, an* j-own'd witli a trellis, tin* o|H*nings of 
wliich ore six inches stiuare. Adjoining tlu* btu k wall, at even distanet's from 
each other, are six holes in tlie pavement, eoi'h two feet 8i]Ufuv ; in tliese aro 
growing trees In the following order: — I, u Lemon; 2, a Linna Orange; 3, a 
Lemon: 4, a Citron; 6 , a Seville Orange; (i, a I.emon. They weiv plantiHl 
young, uino years since; tlio Itorder of earth in wiiich they gmw ext(*iuls 
under Uie pavement, and tlieir bnuichcs nre trained to tlie trellis. In the Maine 
maimer, last year, a Citron tree was p]ant4*d against tlie wi'st side, and a Lime 
tree against the cast sidi* ; and these are trained to tlat tndlis at tlie two sides 
respectively. Biisides tho nlw)ve eight tree«, there are twenty -tivo in tubs, si’veii* 
h?eii of whieh wi^re brought from Malta by Captain George Mundy, of the Iloyal 
Navy, to his father, six years ago ; they were then small, but luivo grown finely 
since, and the fruits they have recently prwUiced have hem excellciit luHli lor hizc 
and fiavour. In addition to these trees in tubs, other grcH'nlioumt plants in jaits 
are kept in the house in the winter .seiisou. The ron.M^rvutnry, of w hich a sec tion 
and ground plan are onni'Xed is tliirty-tw'o fe(*t six iiiclius long ; it is divideii 
longitudixiidly into three tiorders ; the back border is thn'O f(*et eight inches wide, 
and its level is elevated tluw feet above the otlior i»art of tlio lioiise hy means of 
a wall W'hich supixirU it. A }>uved walk, two feet eight inches W’i<le,’ is cani<*d 
over tlie lM»rder, so that only al«mt one* foot nf it ncM the hock wall in exposed to 
view : in this border, at even distances, an; plunhrd ora* Lime, and three Lemon 
trees; the liCinons are of iny iiwn working, they are nine years old from Uie lutd, 
imd arc now in u fine Ireariug stiih* ; tlie lime was only tnmed out of a tub lost 
March. The centre Irorder is tiiirtecii feet brood; in it are plantetl, in a 
double row', four in each rowr, at even disuuices, eight trees, viz. : two atiindard 
China Orangi's, one Dwarf Cliina Orange, tbrix} Seulle Oranges, and tw'o 
Mfldtesc Orangt^s ; these last ore young plants put in two years ago ; the other 
six trees arc all iu a bearing state. In tiic front 1x)rdf*r, winch is only four feet 
wide, three trees were plant^ in 1818; one is a Ctiinu onuigo, three years old 
from the bud, and the two otiiers ore Lemons. This house is alsit used for the 
growth of Grapes: Vines ore planted in Uie front of it, on the outside, and 
trained up tlie rafters of the glass roof, being introduced tbrougli boles in the 
front walL The trees in each of the three borders of the conservator^' are trained 
in ilifferent ways. Those in the back liordcr are fastened to a trellis against the 
back wall. The trees in the centre Ixirder have their brandies iu part ne^ ured to a 
row of stakes set along the fnmt and sides of the border, at even distances from 
each other; the stokes are each six feet in length above the ground, into wrhich 
they ore driven about a foot and a half ; such of the brandies as can be brought 
Into contact with these stakes are fastened to tliem, the others are tii^d to stakes 
placed irregnlariy in different parts of tlie Imrdcr, but diii fiy at tiu* liack ; by 
these means the branches arc spread evenly over the wluih* exbmt of the border, 
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are well cxponed to the mm and end also produce a beautiftil effect, wliether 
in blofMom or in fiuit, the ataJeea havini^ more the a])pearance of supports than of 
beinit placed for the purpose of fastening the branches to tliem. Tl^ trees in die 
front border are trafn(*d flat on a horiaontal trellis in the manner of peach trees in 
a house, the trellis lieing two fiM>t Irom the ground. 'Die borders botli in the greini- 
hoiise and consen-atory were filled, at die dine the fruit trees werci planted, with a 
comiMist made as follows : to tii*eWe bamnrs full of strong turf loam, six of good 
rotten dung and three of vegn'table mould wcrt> added ; duise were profierly incor. 
porated six moutfis previous to being used, and then put into the borders. AfUT 
1 had plantcni both the house, having a few old trees in tubs and pots which wen' 
not in good health, T was induced to try on them the effect of a richer C/ompost, 
and 1 also applied to them waterings of a coiii]Kmmled liquid manure. Tiicse 
sickly trees were restored to good liealUi in iwe]\<* memths, and as they made fintt 
fruitful wood, ] was so satisfi<xl of die advantage of my new comiKist and of die 
comiKMition water, dial 1 ileteiiiiincd in future to use*, thorn with all itiy ot)u;r 
plants, whetlier in die biirders or in tiil>s and |K*ts. I hai’e ap})lied them in the 
mininer liereafU^r detailed, and die beiudicial effeets resulting from dwir use liave 
exetwdod niy ex|HH*tatiuiiH, not only in the vigour and richness of the woo<l and 
foliage, but in the abundanct*, si/c, und flavour of the' fruit. 'Hie com3>ost is 
formeil of h*n parts (a wheelbamiw full is my usual integral quantity) of strong 
turf loam, wo'en of pigeon's dung, sc'ven of gnrlmge either from the dog^kennel 
or butcher’s yard, sin en of sheep’s dung, fs*veii of good i-otten horso dung, and 
ten of old vegetable mould ; they must lie mixed together twelve months pn*rioiis 
to us(*, that time being necessary U> bring die ingredients into a proper state of 
pulveriisatitm. TIjc erimposition water is prepared as follows : thive wheelbarraws 
full of cow dung fresh fix»ra a pastun* field, twti w'heelbarrows full of fri'sh sliei'p’s 
dung, and two pecks of <iuick lime are diruaii into one hogshead of soft water ; 
the mixture is frequently slim'd for a wei'k or tt'ii days l>efore it is used, luid when 
applied to the plants, ought to In,* iilsmt the eonsistt'iice of <'ream. Ihvvioiis to 
describing my meUiutl of eultivuUng the phuits, I cannot amid ob-sen ing that in 
the usual inantig<;ment of (lruiig<*Kiuid other tri'cs of the (uiiiu: des('rii»tion in green, 
houses, however fine the plants, they only ta'rve the purpose of ornauient, and are 
otherwise us<*k»ss, never producing any fniU fit fi»r the table. The failure arim's 
from the eotnmou jiractice ivilli most ganh'ners of taking these trees out of the 
grt'cnbouse when tlicy jmt i‘ut the comtiiou grt*eniiousi* jdants for tlu' sunimei 
months; whensas, the proper course which they tuight to follow, is to keep them 
in the housi* through the whole season, luid to ainil Uit‘m!$elves of the removal of 
the other plants h> ajiply tlu* peculiar tiviUment iiecessnri to bring tliein into 
proper la’aring. From the experience wdiich iiiy practice has given me, I do not 
Uiink that Orange and other similar trees requirt; imieh aunuth in the winter 
months; I theivfore ne>er sulfer my hoiiw to la* hestt'd above ;!>d degive^j by fire 
beat until the end «»f Febnuiry, or the lM»giiining of Ma«'h, wlien, the trt'es, if in 
gtsid healtli, will begin to show bloasoni j the tire-heat .should then Is' inen*aseti 
to degrees ; l>ut the houses ought imt 1o in* warmed ulsne (55 degret's at this 
time by sun heat, die «.\cess of w hich must Ik* cht‘c.kf?tl hy the admission of air ; 
and indts'd the iiion' iiir tlu' trt'es haie tluring the time of hltisstmiing, the iimre 
certain will be the crtq» t)f fruit. My trees arc* wtishetl witli ii hand syringe about 
twice a week in the winter mt'iUhs, atIvuiiUige Is'lng taken t«f the middle of tin* 
day forduitwtiik in eoM weather ; in sunimcr the\ are washed in the morning, 
and it is then dtme every duv. During die time the trtv.s are in blo.ssom, they 
rntin* care in respeet to watering, 1 then* fort* then use a syringe with a 
t»»p, tlu> htdes of whii h are so small that U«ey will not admit u fine iiW*dl(* hi jiavs 
through diem. Clean soft water from the dstom in the consm*atory i.s u.sed for 
all Uu'se piiri>o»*s. As soon as the fruit is set I bi*gin to water the "trees at their 
roots with dw eomposition-water hIhivo deserilH*«l, giving more or less according to 
disen'tion ; the tn't's having no otlier sort of water diuing the summer months, ex- 
cept what Hide fulls from their leaves when they are syringctl ea«*h morning. 

In the early part of June the gnxmhoiist' plants ore taken out for die summer, 
and I dien begin to force dw* tnH’.s, hy ket'ping the heal in the lanm* up as mw as 
possible to 75 **^ for I do not consider dial either Citr<m6, Oranges, Lemons, or 
Limes con la* grown fine and gtHnl with ies-s heat. Wliilst the forcing is going on, 
poxtlcular attention is paid die waterings alwtve described. In June I also give 
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the tnHw, whe^^r in the honlera or in tiiU fttul pots, a top dressing of the rich 
compost before inenticmed, tliia is of tlic greatest advantage in swelling Uie fhiU, 
and it is done in the following manner. Tlu' cartl^ nlH»v<‘ Uie nnits is moved with 
H small hand fork, taking can* not to disturb any part of the nHits ; all the liKise 
earth is tln^n reiiio^vd clear ti» the nK>U(, and replarwi with the compost This 
oiienition 1 have performed for the last six yt'ars, ou the trees in Uut borders, and 
to it I princii>allY attribute my success in ]mHluciiig such tine asvl abundant m«pH. 
With respect to pruning the trees, I do not knt>w thiil regular dinvtions can l»e 
given for the work, but f aill stau^ in whut manner the tUH^s at ShipU*y an> treated. 
Kariy in Ft‘bruary they tire lot^kwl over ; at that time it is appmvut what wikhI is 
Hkely ht 1 h? fhiitfiil, and as a certain fiuoutity of old hr.iiiehcs ai\‘ yearly cut away 
I take out those whii*h scs'in least promi.sing, and so make rt»om fur Hm younger 
and more pnaluctive wikmI. 1 f tlie trees aftt'rwanls gnm' veiy strong, the tduHits 
are shortt*ne<l aiTonling to tlwir strength, in the sami* way as IVaeh Ift^es are 8lu»r 
tened. TIuw tlte branclM^s pruiieil are not only fniitful, but tliey are restrained ti» 
any sIihjh* desinti, for no sort <«f irttil Im'.s benr the knife luore. patiently tluut 
thoHf* I am ln>Htiug of. There in some nicety reiinind in thinning and aiTtiuging 
the en)]». 'When tin* fruits an* «l»<nit the size ol tJreen (iuges, it is pn>per to tliiii 
tlK'ni. Tw<» fruits should never W lert together, for ihex would neither bt! tine nor 
\\ell fornu'd; tiie ipiinititv left to ripen tiiust nlstt depend oil tlie age mid siivugtii 
of the tree. The tliinuiiigs have no juilp alien «»f l>»e si/e alxive uienUoiU'd, luid 
me inneh esieeiiu'd hy the eoufi'etiiuier, making exeeJlent pm'senes. 

’Hu* fruit whieh i exhibited to the Siu-ietv w.vs pait of the produce of iHlK, 
whieh was ptniieulariy great in l)»at year, iiiiieleeii of the fdder trees yiekltsl tw'o 
hundred find s« • vent v -eight do/mi of lijs* fruit, Udug nearly lifleen du/eii ou an 
average to each tree, 'fids 4(uuiitity was thus prinliieed : tlie (litroii tree in tla* 
gr»smlanis«> bore eight <lezen, esu-h i’ltron ineasurmg from fourteen inches tuid a 
half t<» sixtmi inches an<l a half in eircumfi'reiiee ; llim* tJhina ttnuigc trees, viz,, 
one ill the groenliuuse, and two in the eoitservatorv, hiul sixty dozen of fruit, some 
of whieh lueasurad thirtfsm inches round ; six Seville Orange trees, viz., one in 
the greeiiiious4*, three in the e«»iJservntory , aial two in tubs, bore one hiiialri'd and 
forty d<w*u of fruit ; s^'wii fa iiiou trts*s, vi/., three iu the tuuiserv atory , Unee in 
the gn'eiibouse, and one in a tub, bad fifty dozen <»f fruit ; and irorn two liitue 
tr<^c*.s, whieh were then in tubs, but whieh an* now in the l«>rilers, as above men 
(IoiunI, twenty dft/en of fruit were cibtatned. I’lie » rop was n«»l so large last year, 
I (IM lUit e.vpe<*t it would Is* m», Imt the I'itnm yieldejl ^evl‘n ihizeii iif fruit ; one 
<if them \fr. Muiidy wnt to tla* Siwietv in Ihsviiiber hist, it was .seventeen inedies 
and a half in ein'iiiuferenee. The produce «»f tin* oIIht ditrereiit trees was tine, 
nut only ns rospis-ted its appearance, but llu* ex4.elleiie4* 4«f its ipiality. Tint litH's 
this year promist' an abundant irop, — ffortiruUural Trnnmctumn. 


LIST OF NHVV AND UAHE PLANTS, 

Noticed since our fast. 

I. Acacia vEsTiTA, Ciiuiiinghaiu's Acaeiu. (l'a\. Mug. of IhA.) Iduuuaui 
I'Ihmi, Polygamia; Onler, Monas ui ; Natural Order, l.<egniiiiDosfc. This wry 
profuse Rial lioudsome tlowering s)a*cics was intrrslured in 1820 from New IJol 
land, by Mr. Cuniiingliume. It is a highly onuunental plant; Uie flowers arc pro 
duced in immt'iisc iiumliers upon ja'iiihuit rai'eniose spikeii, imlf u foot h^ng ; they 
aiw of H line bright y»*llow i-olour, and Uie phuil when in bloom restmiblcsu yellow 
pyramul, lK.*ing in such mosses, relieved by a H])riiikliiig of dark gremi fidjugr*. 
The piiuit gnfW's to the height of six feet, luid descrvi's u sittialUm in eviiry eouser 
vatory an*l gns*uhou.se; it bit h mis from April in June. T’his species may be pro 
cuFtsl Ht most of the principal iiurm'rics. Tlu- plant flourishes well iu a mixture 
of rich loam atkl lH*at — ^and bt have plenty of pot rtMun, aa it gniws rapidly it will 
iHxitiire frixpieiit re}MiUing ; this is rvquisiu* with all tlu* Acat iuA. Acatiia from 
ahoM to aliaipeii soiue of the s]>ecicK lieiug very thurny . 
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2. Aptommum db PBB tscM, Hid depretied. (Bot Beg. 18S2.) Syncnym^ 
Buellia depreeea. Ohlendorfia procnmbens. IMdynamiA Angiospennia. Scio- 
pfafBlarince. A veiy pretty flowering plant, a native of ttie Capo of Good Hope, 
from whence *8ced« were brought by Mr. Eckton. The plant has bloomed with 
l>r. Lechmann, at Hamburgh It U a greenhouse nndmtflirub, laying prostrate, 
and producing a profusion of flowers; they are fhnnel shaped, more tfaw an inch 
Icmg, of a pretty blue colour, having each of the five divisions of the mouth of the 
ctm-olla streaked with black, and the upper port of the throat being white. Mr. 
Eckton found the plant growing on the shores of the great Fish Biver, and there 
blooming ftom October to December. Mr. Bcntham says, this plant assimilates veiy 
dosely to Salpiglosris prostata. He also enumerates six other species with which 
he is acquaint namely, A. ahietinum, A. eriooephalum, A. depreasum, A. indivi- 
sum, A. tragacanthaidcs, A. viscosum. Also he remarks upon fi\'e species of a new 
genus /him the Cape, cknely allied to Salpiglossis, namely, Peliostomum Icucmr- 
xhiznm, F, origanoidcs, P. scoptulm, P. virgatum, and 1*. viscosum. 

The Aptosimum is a very desirable plant, and we hope will soon bo in the pos> 
session of tlie nurserymen in ttiis countiy'. Aptosimumf from a, privative ; and 
ptotimoM, docidiious. 

3. CiiATCEous TANACBTIFOLIA, Tansv-lcavcd Hawthorn. (Bot. Beg. 1884.) 
Synonym, Mesiiilus uiientalis. Another very ornamental species of this interesting 
tribe of plants, and a'hich deserves a place in every pleasure ground. The entire 
family of Hawthorns arc at once so highly ornamental and odoriferous, that 
wherever their introduction is practicable wc strongly recommend it The l^uty 
of their blossoms, their fragranc4>, and tlio successive provision of fruit of \'arious 
hues and sizes, wc tifink, give iiiem more than oniinary charms. A list and dc. 
scription of considerable extent will be given in our next numbt'r. The present 
species is a native of the higher mountains of Greece ; the ilowt^rs are large, white, 
powerfully fragrant ; tlie berries oro producctl sulitarv', us large as a May Duke 
CheriTT, yellow, and has the scent of on apple ; it is also sweet Crat^ffus, from 
Kratot, strengUi, in reiereiice to the wood. 

4. Cratocous odoratirsima, Sw'e<*te.st.Rccnted Hawthorn. (Bot llcg. 1885.) 
Synonym, C. orieiitUis. It is a native of the lulls neiu* the Black .Sea. In tliis 
ctiuutry it produces its very deliciously perfumed /lowers in profusion, succeeded 
by clusU'rs of rich red fruit of considerable size and bi*auty. 

‘.5. UoroLASsiA MVALis, Siiow Douglassia. (Bot lleg. 1886.) Pentandria 
Monogynia. Primulacero. The lato Mr. Douglas collected stseds of this pretty 
]>1ant in California, and it has bbsimed in the ganlen of the l.ondon HorticiUtund 
Society. When Mr. Douglas uas travelling utwss the rocky mountains, in April 
1827, at on elevation of twelve thousand feel above the level of the sea, he was 
struck with sun)ri8e willi a large patch 4>f brilliiuit ptin»le, suiTounded by snow, 
whieh, on a near approach, he found ti» he the blossoms of this prtdty flowering 
jilanl. It very niuch resembles the Siisifrsga opposili folia. The plant ff>rmA a 
thick tuft, with brunches rising a fi*w inches high, cloUied with snnill flowers of a 
vivid purple colour. The two plants raised in the Society’s Garden, have Iwcn 
cnltivuietl in the grtJenlvouse, but it is pn>bable it will flourish bidter vrhen treateil 
lut alpiiii* plants usually are. Another species, I), arcticn, found on the shon^s of 
the ^Virtie Sea by Dr. ilichani.son, is in the posses&uni of Dr. Hooker. DoutflaasiOf 
in coin)>iiuient to Mr. Douglas. 

6. EinoENnHi M Skinnebii, Mr. Skinner’s EpiJendniut. (Bot. Beg. 1881.) 
Gyuandriu Monandria. Urohidacem. This very interL*sting species was stmt from 
Guati'roala, in IS:J5, by G. V. Skinner, K.sq., to James Bntemaji, E.sq., Knypers- 
ley Hall, Congleton, Cheshin'. In tha rich collection at that place it has bli>omed, 
under the ver>- skilful management of Mr. Don. Hie sinaries is a most pmfuse 
bloomer, producing a spike of flowers upon meiy' shoot The flower stem grows 
enMTt, pnaluctiig a s]>iKe <»f bltt.^ims .several inches long; flowers pale pur|>le, an 
inch and a lialf across. Tin* plant inertts a place in every collection. Kpidendnun, 
from Epif upon ; and r/f^m/ron, a tix*e, native habitation. 

7. Hnnscr 8 SPLKN DENS, Splendid .flowering, (Pax. Mag, Bt it) Monadcl- 
phitt Pulyandm. Malva4.im>. A very fine flowering sjKH'ies wiiich wv find to grow 
and bloom firetdy in the gixviihouse. It was intnaiuixsl from New HoUaiul in 
1830, by Mr. kVazer, who, in writing alxmt it, said, ** 1 consider this plant ^hc 
King of *^011 the Austnfliau plants, I have st'cn it twenty -two feet high.*' The 
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Bowen this nonon wen nine inches across, litenill}' coYciing the plant ; they an 
nf a blight rose oeloor. The plant flourishes in a mixture of rich loam and peat, 
requiring plenty of pot room; most of the public nurserymen puaaeas plants of it 
It wraikl make a fine show if planted in a conm;r\'atOTy. fiU^i9cv$f tnna kS^kcoi, 
the name which the Greeks give to Mallow. 

8L Lasiopos soucHOiuKs, Sonchua.Uke. (Brit Flow. Gsrd.) Syngenesia. 
I’olygamia cequalis. It is a native of Armenia, and is growing in the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden. The flowers much resembles those of the wild Hawkweed, of a 
pale yellow coloiur. Latiopus, from kwios, haiiy ; and pour, a foot 

9. ONCioirsi Lanceanom, Mr. Lance's Oncidiiim. (Dot lleg. 1887.) Gy. 
nandria Monandria .Orchidacea'. John Henry Lance, £sq., flrst diacoverad this 
plant in Surinam, growing upem a Tamarind tree near to the Government House. 
Mr. loanee ailerwuj^ found many more phmts in different parts of the Colony, 
growing upon tlic branches or stems of Uie Tamarind, Calabash, or SapodiUa troes. 
The plant, however, tlourishea fTuely if tied to the Brugmansia aihoroa, or Onuigo 
tree. The flowers are prcMluced upm a stiff bnmehing panicle. Idt’^rs. Htdlis 
sons of Tooting, had a plant flowered tins season (1838,) the panicle having 
thirty flowers, each flower ta'iiig two inches and a quarU'r in diameter. The sepals 
are of a groenish yellow colour at their cdg(‘K, bright yellow in the middle, and 
regularly marked witli brood blotches of criiiison and clux'olate brown; the Up is 
of a bright violet at the cilge, tuul a deep violet b>«'ards the base. Not only are 
the flowers so strikingly luuiJsonu' in colour, but they possess the additional rJiariii 
of the most spicy fnignuice, which they retain, even stronger, after tlu' llowersjoro 
gathered and drietl ; iiu other Gncidittm has fnigrant blossoms. Tin* plant merits 
a place in every collection of this interesting triin' of phuits. Most of the nursery- 
men who cultivate oix*hid(M>u8 plants have this for sale. The London Horticul- 
tural Society preseuUMl Mr. Lance with Uie large Silver Minlal, for the introdm^Um 
of this, iuid other fine plants. Onddium^ from ogkidim, a tuben'le, roferring to 
two prominences on the lip of the flower. 

11. PvEONiA TENi'iFoLiA, ivir. PLENA, Douhle-flowcrcHl fino leaved Piooiiy 
(Brit. Flow, (tiud.) This very interesting variidy was jm*sentcHl, by Fisclujr, 
fn>ni the Imiieriui Bt>tanic Gimien at .St. PeUTshiirgh, to Mr. Goldie, minu^ryiniui, 
at Ayr, Scotland. It is a very desirable )>hint for the flower border, not risiiig 
higher tlian half a yanl, and jinxlucing large doubh‘ flowers 4»f a d4<«>p rich crimson 
colour. The pn^sent variety is cultivated in collectioiix around London. 

12. Trifolk m FICATLM, Forded (!lover. (Hot. Keg. 188:1) Diotlelphia 
Decaiidria. Leguiuiiiosie. The late Mr. Douglas sent N(*eds (»f this aunuttl 
lUo\er from CaUff^niia, to the London Horticultural Scaiety. Intln' ganh*n at 
Faniham Hreim, it bhKiiiicd, hut ni» M>eds were piotlnccd, so that the plant is lost 
from this (umiitry. The hciuls of flowers have a prc'ttv appearance, Iwiug of a 
cn'ani colour Uiwanls tin' cciitn*, and t»f a rosv-nd nl the ray. 

i:i. Vkkiiena KuiNoiOKS ; ^ AU Saiiim, l^varf Kriiius-liko Vcrvfun. (Brit. 
How. <}anl.) S^Tioiiym, V. Sahinia. This i»rcrty fl<ov4*ring variety 4lilfeni frrun 
V. erinoides in la‘ing smaller, clos<‘r in its growth, lual of more glabrous habit, luid 
rich pur|de ilow'crs. It was iiitnHlii<'< d in IKj:l, from t.’hili, and is now in most 
general collections. The plant is quite hunly, and blooms from May to Noveuiln'r. 


PART III. 

iM ISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ut'ERIES. 

Dn Ciirtsantiiemvms. — Being a gn'ul a^linirer of that la>autiful and inte 
resting trils* «>f plant.'., the ('hinesc Chrywtiithcmuiiis, and U-iiig desirous of 
pntcuring any new plants w^hich an* c/>nfiiderc<l g<wRl, f trust ytai will exeuw.* me 
for Molicitiug *u comer in your publication lor the frtllowing query; — \\')ictl*er Ujc, 
plants mentioned in your March Number, bv Mr. John Carr, os lieing seedlings, 
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mifted Ifuit year by Mr. Itobcrt Fhjemmi, gardener to W. Brereton, Esq., neat 
Holt Norfolk, can be procured from any of the London nurseri’men. If your 
comfspondent, Mr. John Carr, would inform me where I can procure thoac he has 
taeittioncd, and at what price, he will crniftn* a great obligation on me. Thu 
following are what I particularly refer b> : — A pure whiU*, veiy double, and the 
tuitunilly arrangr^l in exquimte order — shajM'd like a double white camellia; 
a fine changeable buff, well formed ; a beautiful tine whiU*, with small thick set 
petals, having the ap{K!aranc<^ as if covered with snow. Nemo. 

South Xambeth, May 31s/, 1836. 

On i>£aTRoriNG the Thrip. — (- an you, or any of your Correspondents, in 
form me of tlio lH.>.st means tr> eradicate the Thrip from tlie Dalilia flower, — wliicli 
so much inftisl it 1 R. 

On the Cn.TiiRE of Pansies. — I nhere is no part of your interesting MagnyJne 
from wliich I derive more lulvantsige and infoniiation tiiim the answers to vorrvf^ 
poiideiits. May J mpiest soiiU‘ of your contributors to let us lm\e a ])a}>er on the 
culUirf’ of Paiisi«!s. I b«\e seen tln^m at the t'hiswiik llortieidturul Shown, imJ 
iHMjn 8un>risnl tliut a flower wldeli was in so littb‘ re(|iu‘Hl a few y«‘ars ago, should 
m»w be bn)iig1it to siicli a aoiiderful degrie of perfeeliitii in size, shaiH*, tuid 
cr»1our. I have ntU'UipU'd to pHsam* some i>f the l»c‘st sorts, but 1 cannot at all 
rival tla^ sise of the th»wers tlmf I have seen e\liibil<‘»l/ I have hIso seem l>eds of 
Paiisie.s one mass of beautiful bltMuns. 1 am iiidiUH^d to ask information as to 
the Is'st soil in which they can lx* grown, and also the best mode t»f ]>ropagtttion, 
in order to form ii bed. I attempted this year to ])buit out (‘Uttings in spring, but 
my Is^l is lu't yet eovenwl. A north e\*iK»sur«i in suiniTU‘r, and a soutli ijnu in 
winti'r, 1 find to suit tlieiu best, and, ns they are Hf» easily transplanted, iny inten- 
tion at presfiii is to plant euttings in a south exposure this autumn, and to 
IrtuiMplant tlu'in «'arly in spring tr> iny bed, which is to tin* nortli. If, however, 
any of your reiubu's can givt* us jinictical infoniiation upon the point, it will, I 
am sur»‘, 1 k‘ acceptable to iniiny persona, 

1 n‘main, &<•. &c. 

i23r<i ./a/y, 1836. A Si usciiiiikr. 

On lloNi: MANiiir.,&c. — You will much oldige a SubseriK'r by inserting in 
the Septeiiiber Number any infoniialuai you m iv ]>ossess on the subjeet of Isino 
luaiiiire as appHcalde to gurdeus. It is know'll t«) lutve Iwen succt‘ssfully eiu]>]nved 
ill agriculture, and would be vt'rv serviceable in gunlciis by not retpiiiiug the lieds 
to be disturbed, as is done, w'illi great injury to some «>f the jdaiits, when digging 
in manure. 'I’be inforiiiation wished for would embrace the following points: — 
1. The kind of soil for wide b it would be most beiieticial. — 2. 'nie season and 
mode of u]»p1ying it. particularly as tMpiaiitity.— 3. Whether Inilor adapU'd for 
any paiticulur plants than this; and lastly— 1. nie tuldrtss in London of the 
persons wli<» furnish the ailicle, with llie priee. Toniiriuiknkin. 

P.S. -The liquid wamm', s<» generally ustnl in Flanders, w'ould, no doubt, 1w' 
Ih^ \«rv us«*ful as u surtiu’e nuuum*, hut it is iii»t easily, if at all, attainable in this 
eountry, mid is very otfensive. 

On answkrino Qi erifn, —I venture to ass<>rt, in tlai name of tlie gn;at(U‘ 
half r»f ,^our n^julei-s, that if you could iii<hice \oiir coulrihiilors to luiswer queries, 
tir wouUl shortly answer them it would render your publication still mort* 

valuable to uiiscienUtic subsiTiUTs, — wlu», without putting questions themselves, 
would he gri'uf gaiu('i*s fiinii the doubts and suggcstiiais of 4)thers. Y'ou must uii- 
derstund this remark is ap]diisl ti* questi4iiis which refer strictly to the cuHiratirm 
of plants, for you cannot W expected to furnish your n'jwlers with taste as well as 
knowletiye ; or ti» li\ upon the pniticst flowers for those who caimut cluKist; for 
themselves. 1 have hud gi\‘at dilticiiltv in procuring another Kriuiis Lychnidea, 
and shall ha\i‘ still in keeptug it, unless you can gi\o me somt* instruction 
as to soil, heat or cold, ipiaiitity of water, ^;,c. A. B. L. 

Ihiless an imiiuxliati* ix'ply t<* a qu'Tv was desireil, wo have usually omtlitN] the 
answer h) the same nioiitti, judging it Iwtter t«> let the subje<*l Ix' brought betitn* 
our ivmlers and affonl them a suffuient oppiirtiiiiity of favouring our querist cor 
rx'spondt'iiU with Ttq>1k*s, and thus a probalwlity existetl of any queiy being an- 
swt'Mxl much more satisfactorily than if we gave our individual opinion only. We 
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shall be glad if our reatters vronltl loitk over the queries In back Numbers, luid for 
want to us axunrers which may meet the aishes of tliose pnqnisitig the queries. In 
In case we get luuie, w will atU'nd to tlie matter imrselves. — t'ONUVCTOU. 


RKMARKS. 

Orange Trees. — A large quantity of Apples having been left in an 
Orangery, and sutfered to become rotteq, the bad air arising from them, caused 
the leaves of all the Orange trees to fall off. 

Furtlier proof of the cuntiniiance of germination in seeds has been received, 
by the growth of some taken from tombs, dated in time of Marcus Aurelius, and 
also Clodwig.— Coi/»/ry Paper. 

Tulips. — The well known taste t»f the Dutch for Tulips is not diminished; the 
new I'ulip called “ 'I'he Citad* 1 <»f Antwerp,** has been purchased fur l(i,000 
francs, (£t>50 sterling,) by an amateur at Amsterdam. 

Horticnltnral S4>cieties are springing up in almost every town and village in 
the kingdom— it shows a good .spirit has manifested itself amongst the higher 
cla&ses. A Hurtieultnral Society ha.- bec*n formed at Yeovil, in Somersetshiiv ; 
at Kingseoto, there has been already two meetings ; tnic has also been furined at 
Tborubiiry, in fJloiict^stershiri*. 

On Insects infestino Rose Takes, &e.‘ «\Vhen any Rose tree or other 
shrub is infested with the gret'ii fly, take e(|ual proportioii.s of sulphur and tobacco 
dust, and after iiiuistening the plant, dust it over with ihe mixture. Tobacco 
water from the Tobacco Maiinlaetory answers tlie same purpose, being mi.Ted 
with twice the pri*pt>rlioii of water. As the latter is ind easily procured in some 
places, the above mixture may generally be obtained. Rosa, 

Hortus Sictls.— I n studying Rotaiiy, it is of advantage to pivpart a book 
of dried specimens of plants; such a bot»k is termed florins Siccus, a dry garden. 
Choose from a plant a specimen having flower, bud, leal, and if possible, seeii. 
laiy it upon thi< k blossom blotting paper, placing one or two sheets of the same 
over it; upon which, unless the speeiineti Im* very succnieiit and thick, lay ano- 
ther specimen, and then more paper. Care must be taken to lay each part of 
the specimen smooth and Hat upon the paper; no part of the speeimon slioubl 
be under another part; ('ut off any portion that is inconvenient to retain ; If 
any bud or flower l>e too tliiek, pare off’ some of the under side to make them lie 
properly. AV'^heit thev are arranged, put a heavy weight upon them, — alter tt 
few hours, carefully shift the jm'^ition of each speeiiiien t<» a ilrv jiart of the pa 
per, and replace the weight; ivp«at tlii.s, ehaiiging the paper if necessary, until 
the specimens be perfect Iv dry. Prepare a .sulutnni of gum w ith a little caiiipb«>r 
iii it, and secure each sjteciiiu n to a page in a folio of cartridge or whity-brown 
paper; then write under each the nano* of the plant, cla^s, order, tree, shrub, 
herb, country, Bte. In the ca>e of any speeinien hi ing very full of sap, a hot 
iron may be passed two or three times over the covering of paper— taking care 
not to burn it. Flora. 

fluT WATER STSTKM OF HEATING PLANT floiTsEs, &,c. — I ijavi* latterly seen 
an experiment tried in the use of glass tubes instead of the cast iron ones, which 
answered far Iwtter in all respects, giving <»nt the heat inneb fpiicker, affording 
a higher U'mfmraiure, and retained it for a longer period. I be glass was <»f th*- 
commonest Wind, and quite cheap. It bad a very neat appearance; —I will ob 
tain the particulars of costand construrtion, for a subsequent Number i»f tin. 
Cabinet. R. 


KKFKRKNCK 'VO PLATK. 

I. Antirrhimtm mujus, car. cart/ophi/Uoidrs, 1’hc large Carnation- like flowered 
SuRpdragon. This very striking variety of Siiapdruj^on, we received a speeinicii 
of, noni Mr. Bridgford. W’e have seen .-ieveral plant- of it in bltmuj, it \tt verv 
strikingly handsome, and deserves a place in every flower garden. It » quip 
hardy, and a profuse biuomer. 
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9. AnagaillM PhUUpt^^ Mri. Phillip’s Pimpernel. This veiy superior flowering 
Pimpernel, was nused)^ the Lafly whose name is attached, and in compliment to 
whom, is ^e specific name most deserved^ given. It is by far the most splendid 
flowering Ana^llis in this country. We saw it in profuse bloom at Mr. Joseph 
Plant’s, Florist, Cheadle, Staffordshire, and Mr. Plant infonned us, that as soon 
as a sufficiency of plants was ready lor sale, he should advertise it in the Cabinet. 

3. Calceolaria macuUUa . — This veiy handsome plant was raised by Mr. Joseph 
Plant, it is a ehruhhy variety, and Mr. Plant having succeeded in obtaining 
shrubby kinds marked with dark spots, most deservedly merits the thanks of a 
Floricultural Public. The plant we took the above specimen from, was pp>fusely 
in bloom, and was strikingly handsome. In addition to the present variety, we 
had the pleasure of an enraptured view of a considerable number of Shrubby and 
Herbaceous kinds, now blooming for the first seam>n, and far exceeding all we 
had ever seen. Mr. Plant will give due notice when they will be ready for sale. 


FLORICULTURAIi CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annual flower scchIr, as Clarkia, CoUinsia, Schizantliust's, Ten-Week Stocks, 
&.C., now sown in pots and kept in a cmioI frame or goHoihoum* during winter, will 
Ik) suitable for planting imt in open borders next April. Such plants bloom early 
and fine, and their flowering season is generally closing when Spring-sown plants 
are coming into bhann. 

Camatiou layers, if struck root, should immediately be potted off. 

China Rose cuttings now strike veiy freely ; buds may still bo put in sue- 
cessAilly. 

Mignonette may now la? sown in pots, to bloom in winh'r, 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now he put off ; plants from such will bloom in 
May. 

IMuka, pipings of, if struck, may be taken off and phuited in llic situations 
intended for blooming in ii<;xt setuMUi. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets and 
planting them in small puts. 

VerKma Melindris (chamajdrifolia). Runners of this plant should now bi? taken 
off, planting tliem in small ]>uts, and placing them in a shady stiuation. It 
shouldlH) attendiHl to as ciirly in the mouth iis con^ enient 

PflUits of C’him?so Chrv'santbemuuis should K* ivi>otU*d if neccissacy; for if done 
lah*r, tile blosMiros will 1 h> small. I’se the richest soil. 

When Potimias, Heliotrupiuni, Salvias, Pelargoniums (Gerauiiims), &c. have 
iMHin grown in open iionlers, and it is d<>rirable hi have bushy plants for the same 
purpose the next year, it is now^ the pro|x*r time to take of slij^s, and insert a num- 
ber in a ix>t; aiterwaixls place tliem in a hot- Inti frame, or oUier situation having 
the command of heat. When struck root, tliey may be placed iu u gnvnliouse <ir 
ctx»l frame U» preserw them from frost during Winter. ’When divided, and plaiitod 
out the ensuing May in open borders of rich soil, the plants will be stocky, and 
bloom profusely. 

Tigridia pavouiu roots may generally 1>e taken up about the end of the month. 

GreenhouM' plants will generally miuiiv to in' taken in by the coidof Uic month. 
If nllowtHl to n*main out much longer, tlie foliage will often turn brown from the 
effects of cold air, •&€. 

I’lants of Pontstemons should Iw divided by taking off offsets, or increased by 
striking slips. Tliey should In.' struck in heat 

Pawties, — The t«*ps tuid slips of IVuisies should now bt' cut off, and bo inserted 
under a hand-glass, or when* Uiey can be shaded a little. They will root ver\' 
freely, and In* gtxtd plants for next sa^ason. 
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OCTOBER IsT, 1836. 

PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICJLE I.— DTRECITIONS FOR PIU^SERVINO PLANTS. 

BY A LABY. 

It is unnecessary to ciimneratc all the advantages resulting from tbe 
possession of a collection of preserved plants, as they can be fully 
appreciated only by a person who has made considerable progress in 
the study of Botany. But the beginner requires to be informed, 
that nothing can more materially aid him in his endeavours to be- 
come familiar with the objects which vegetation presents to his view, 
than such a collection, lo which he can at all times refer, either for 
relresbing bis memory, or for instituting a more minute examination 
than he had previously made. Plants are generally preserved by 
drying, and a*col1ection of thi.s kind is called a Jiortui siccuB or 
Herbarium. Various methods are in use for drying plants, but tbe 
Toltowing, being among the most simple and efficacious, and attended 
vitb little difficulty, is here preferred. 

The articles necessary for the accomplishment of tbe object in 
dew are, a quantity of smooth, soft paper, of large size (16 quires 
Murbaps) ; eight boards of the same size, about an inch thick, of hard 
rood ; four iron weights, or pieces of lead, two of them about forty 
»ound8 weight, tbe others half that number. Or in place of these 
weights a number of clean bricks may be used, or in short any 
teavy bodies of convenient form. Along with these articles, a bota- 
deal box is necessary. This box is made of tin, and varies in size, 
rom nine inches to two feci in length, according to tbe taste and 
vidity of the collector. 

In gathering plants for this purpose, such as are smaller than tbe 
ize of the paper are to be taken up roots and all. In many cases, 
oitions only of plants can be preserved, on account of their size, and 
leu the roost essential parts are to be selected, including always tbe 
owera. Plants to be preserved are to be gathered in dry weather, 
ad imniedlately deposited in the tin box, which prevents their be- 
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MBomg ahrivelled by ^mpomdoQ# K gathered in wet weather^ tbey 
moat be laid oat for aome tinae on a table or elsewhere to nndeigO A 
paitid drying. When roots have beau taken op along with the 
items, they ought to be first waahed, and then expc^ for some time 
to ikt air. 

Ijet 08 now suppose that a dozen specimens are procured. Over 
one of die boards lay two or three sheets of the paper, on the upper* 
most of which spread out the plant to be dried, unfolding its various 
parts, not however, so as to injure its natural appearance. A few of 
the fiowers and leaves ought to be laid out with particular care. Over 
this specimen lay half a dozen sheets of paper, on the uppermost of 
which lay another plant as before, and so on successively, until the 
whole are disposed of. A few sheets are then luid upon the last, and 
a board placed over all. 

Plants, viewed with reference to drying, may be divided into two 
classes, the one comprehending those which being thin, soft, and 
flexible, require little pressure to reduce them to a level, the other 
including such as being sdfif and thick require much pressure. Su|>- 
posing the above plants to have been of the first class, we lay upon 
the upper board one of the smaller weights. A series of more stub- 
boru specimens being, iu like manner, placed between other two 
hoards, we lay one of the larger weights upon them. 

Should more specimeus be collected next day, they are disposed 
of in the same manner ; and thus successively. At the end of three 
days generally, the plants first laid in are to be taken out, together 
with the paper about them. They are to he laid in fresh paper, three 
or four sheets being placed between every two plunu, and the whole 
put between two boards, with a weight over them. The second series 
is similarly treated next day, and so on. The paper from which the 
plants have been removed is to be dried for future use. 

There will thus be four sets of plants ; two iu the first stage of 
drying, and two in the second stage. The plants of the second stage 
sets should be taken out about three days after they have been de- 
posited, and after dry pa])er has been put about them, returned to 
their places. The paper may thus be shifted until the plants be per- 
fectly dry, when they are finally removed. Each plant is then placed 
in a sheet of dry paper, and along with it is deposited a slip of paper, 
on which are written the name of the plant, the place in which it 
was gathered, the time of gathering, the soil, and such other cireum- 
sUmoes as may tend to elucidate the history of the spedes. Thus 
prepared, the plants are packed op in bundles, which gradually en- 
large their dimensions, or increase in number till the end of the 
season. 
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Harh^ in this iHi^nar iffaiigcd a oertain nmiiber of ^ata, tlie 
ccrfleetor has now to amnge them. For this purpose he has to pro* 
core a qnhllUty of good stout writing or printing paper of iaige siae> 
fended into folio, which is to be stitdied in coloured corers, inidting 
fosdculi of fire or six sheets each. A quantity of fine large post or 
ocher writing paper, in bdf sheets, folio size, cut round the edges, is 
also to he at hand. Ltet a number of narrow slips of difierent lengths 
he cut from a piece of the same paper, and let some prepared 
isinglass or dissolved gum be in readiness, together with a camel-hair 
pencil. Take a dried plant, lay it upon a leaf of the fine cut paper, 
then fasten it down by means of a few of the slips, to which isinglass 
or gum has been applied, laid across the stem and some of the 
brandies. Two or three slips are generally siiflicient for a plant or 
specimen. In this manner ail the dried plants destined to form part 
of the herbarium are treated. Write the name of each species on the 
top of the leaf, an<l transcribe the notice respecting the place in 
which it was gathered, &c., at the bottom. Then arrange the plant 
according to system, and lay one between every two pages of the fas- 
ciculi. The fasciculi are formed into.bimdles, by being laid alter- 
nately up and down upon each other, as they do not lie conveniently 
when the beads of the plants are all at the top of the bundle, because 
the stalks and roots are thicker than the flowers. These bundles, 
consisting each of ten fasciculi, may be covered by pieces of paste- 
board tied by strings. The collection is kept on the shelves of a 
cabinet, or in a chest. To prevent the attacks of insects, it is neces- 
sary to keep beside it a piece of sponge soaked full of rectified oil of 
turpentine ; and to ensure it against decay from damp, it ought to be 
kept in a dry and well ventilated place. 

The above is an orderly method of forming a herbarium ; but 
many other expedients are resorted to. Most plants dry sufficiently 
well between the leaves of old books, and many collectors save them- 
adves the troitble of forming a neat collection, by huddling up their 
specimens in the least expensive or laborious manner. 

Another method of putting up dried plants is the following : — ^The 
specimens are fastened to leaves of stout paper of uniform size ; the 
species are then arranged in order, and all those of the same genus 
are placed within one or more sheets of paper, on the oiiuide of 
which the generic name is written. The generic fasciculi are then 
eolleeted into bundles, on which are written the names of the classes 
and orders. Some persons keep their specimens loose, within sheets 
of paper. This method is the most convenient for the minute ex- 
amination of the plants, hut bat disadvantages which render It inex- 
pedient in ordinaiy cases. 
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b^t mmttSQ COtnNOS of SIOTE and GREENHOOSit FlANlil. 

BY MB. TBOMia BOGEBSON, DALE COTTAGE, WATEBFOBD, IBEIJLMB. 

Bbeibbs the usoal itipply of the difTerent mbIb of earth, &c. thm is 
aao&er artide necessary to be provided before we begin tbebasiTiefis 
of aialnng oattings ; which is, a few dozen of small bell glasses, (the 
white glass is best,) of as many dif&reiit sizes, as are the pots in 
which the cuttings are intended to be planted ; they should be fitted 
to the pot so as to rest on the inner side of it, about an inch below 
the rim ; by observing which circumstance, when the pot is filled 
with earth, the glass will have room sufficient to sink a little into it, 
so as to perfectly exclude the external air, which is of very essential 
importance to the cutting while in a dormant state, that is, from the 
time they are put in, until they begin to grow. Or they may be 
covered by means of a fiat piece of glass being placed over the top 
of the pot, the cuttings being inserted low enough in the pot to ad- 
mit of it being done without the points touching the glass. I prefer 
this method to the former. 

The cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants may, with pretty 
tolerable success, be made almost every season of the year : yet, from 
April to August is certainly the most proper; us the plants are at 
that season plentifully supplied with young wood, which in most 
species, that 1 am acquainted with, produce roots when made into 
cuttings much sooner, than the old wood will if used in the same 
manner. When the day is fixed upon for this business, let a quantity 
of pots of the proper size be prepared ; I seldom use larger than those 
at one shilling, or for the largest cuttings, those at one shilling and 
six-pence per dozen, or as they are generally called forties, and 
forty •eights. They must be drained in the manner already directed 
for seeds, for the purpose of keeping the bottom of the pot as free from 
stagnated water as possible ; and then, os wanted, about half filled 
wi^ the compost best suited to the plant intended to be propagated, 
to grow in for a few weeks, when first struck, and the remaining part 
with the best loam that can be procured, to insert the cutting in whmi 
ready^ On the purity and clearness of the loam, I think, depends in 
a great measure the success of many of the tenderer kinds of cuttings; 
particularly those which are obliged to he kept in moist beat, as it is, 
when oentaminatsd with other oomposu very liable in these simatioiis 
to cause damp and rottenneis, by the particles of putirifying^ matter 
genendly contained in mixed earths; and the properties of whidkase 
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p«C in modont by dm i^icfttion of beat As m exeeptioo to diis 
mie^ may be addoeed sand; which is of ?ery great otiUty to mix 
gUb the loam^ should it happen to be rather stiff for the nature of 
the cuttiBg : but tben« the sand proper for this use is of so pure a 
aatmre in itself, that it is evident, it cannot have the edbct nodtfd 
fhbove in regard to mixed soils. 

In choice of cuttings, preference should be given to the firm- 
est wood of tlie same year's growth ; and of these, only such whose 
leaves have attained their full size, and proper colour, which are 
generally to be selected from the lateral shoots ; as the upright lead- 
ing ones are mostly too luxuriant lo make good cuttings. 1 have 
observed that cuttings of many plants, if taken from the lateral shoots, 
never become proper erect stems; but are iuelined at all times to 
form an irregular, bushy, weak head : this is not of small importance 
to such collectors as cultivate plants merely for the fiower; as such 
heads generally produce them sooner Ujan luxuriant leaders. To the 
lovers of handsome erect plants, 1 would, however, recommend to 
choose their cuttings from the upright shoots, early in the season, 
before they acquire that luxuriance of growth so unfit for the pur* 
poses of propagation The tops of the shoots are to be prelcrred, 
unless they happen to flag before used. To prepare them for insertion, 
most of the leavesenust be trimmed off close to the stem, leaving 
only a few at the top, to allow a free respiration of the air necessary 
to the life of the plapt. This is a most essential article in the art of 
making cuttings, particularly those of evergreens ; for if they are 
deprived entirely of their leaves, or tliat they otherwise flag, or oc- 
casionally fall off soon after they are put in, there will be little or no 
chance of their growing. The reason is obvious, because the inhe- 
rent sap of the cutting, being deprived of these organs of respiration 
that kept it in motion, and the cutting having no roots by die eflbrts 
of which to produce new leaves, the sap, consequently, becomes stag- 
nated in the pores of the wood ; which, like the stagnation of the 
blood in animals, in all likelihood prove mortal, by occasioning an 
immediate mortification. 

In shortening each cuttiog to the most convenient length, care 
must be taken to do it with a clean cut, in a transverse direction ; 
and by no means should they be left exposed, or to li6 any consider- 
able time before planted. In planting, a small dibble or other con- 
venimit instrunieat should be used to press the loam sufficiently tigh^, 
totbebaseof the cutting, as that is the principle part to be made 
as soon as the whole are inserted, and the surface of the mould made 
level and a little firm, give them a gentle watering to seufe them ; 
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iboiild ba left to soak dioitl a qiiaarter of «n honr^ end ^ea 
be^eorered witli a bell«glaS8» wbidi abmild be pressed pret^ tight 
seas perfoctly to exelode the oatward air. If there are sereial 
e^tiiigs of tke same sort, they may be pot in one pot, unless thi^ 
hiq»pen to be Tory laige, or curious sorts : but I would advise to have 
esi^ spedies k^t in a separate mie, on account of the diflbrence in 
time that some of them require to strike roots; and also, that any 
seaece or valuable kind should be put only one in a small pot, as 
they then are not liable to be injured so much by damp; neither 
do they require to go through the precarious operation of separate 
potting, so soon after been struck. 

Should it be requisite to have a considerable quantity of cnttings 
made at the same time, it would be proper to have a one-ligbt box, 
with close glasses, (such as are used for raising early cucumbers,) 
placed on a moderate hot-bed ready to receive them. It should be 
covered with saw-dust or clean tan, about a foot deep, in which to 
plunge the pots : but if there are only a few done, they may be 
plunged in any frame among other things, provided there is a mo* 
derate heat. 

They will now require the most particular attention as to watering 
and shading. The water must be given twice or thrice very mo- 
derately until the earth becomes sufficiently moist, which, if once so, 
will retain the moisture for a length of time, by being covered with 
the glass : but the shading is the principal care, whenever the sun's 
rays fall on the glasses, as nothing will create rottenness sooner than 
letting the leaves flag, and lie upon each other, which will he the 
positive consequence of the want of shade. The most advisable me- 
thod to do it, is, in my opinion, to have a few large sheets of strong 
paper, to lay over the glasses within the frame ; which at the same 
time that it shades the cuttings, does not prevent the sun's rays from 
entering tlie frame and clearing off any damps that may be accumu- 
lated therein : whereas, if matts are laid on the outside of the frame 
light, it is evident they will tend to have the direct contrary effect. 
However, in the course of a week or fortnight, they will be able to 
withstand a little of the rays of the morning and evening sun. 

While in an active state, they should be kept rather dry, but not 
to an extreme ; else the bark will become shrivelled and occasion 
a very smart falling off amongst them ; on the other hand, should 
they be kept in an over moist state, the consequence, would not be 
less disagreeable on account of the damp, occasioned by the air being 
so closely confined under the glasses ; in this case it would be of 
infinite service, to have the glasMS wiped wiUi a dry doth about once 
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m week» wkieb is ^iiiie Mi&ieat liat4ioiiie coidiigi^ ^ «• they eaee 
uot so lieUle to safer ifom this caiise» as those of gxeeahoase plants. 

As the heat of the bed declines^ it will be necessary to have anotiier 
properly tempered ready, in which to plunge them, when requisite; 
or otherwise, let old be renovated with linings of fresh warn dung* 
but in sneh a manner, as to avoid creating any violent degree of beat 
or strong rank steam in the bed, as it is better to do if often and but 
^gbtly at a time, it being a trifling increase of labour^ compared 
with the probable consequences. By this management one may 
expect to have some of the free growing kinds well rooted, and make- 
ing rapid progress, in the course ol a very few weeks ; when such is 
the case, it will be necessary to give a little air by taking oflf the bell- 
glasses at night, and to keep them a little inoister than before. If 
they endure this pretty well for a few days, they may be left oflT en« 
tiiely, which will harden and pre|>are them by the time in which it 
may be thought convenient to part and pot them separately. 

In taking the bell-glasses off at night, it is necessary to observe 
that from their closeness they sometimes occasion the cuttings, more 
frequently the harder sorts, to produce young leaves and even shoots, 
before they have sufficient roots : if at any time these should be mis- 
taken for well rooted plants, and their glasses taken off accordingly, 
in a few hours they may be perceived by their leaves beginning to 
flag; in which case the glasses must be immediately replaced ; other- 
wise, if neglected, these tender shoots will be utterly spoiled, and it 
will be a very great chance whether the cuttings will ever produce 
more or not. 

Should the above circumstance happen, the}' will be observed to 
be more impatient of damp afterwards : os indeed will all those be 
which are growing ; the glasses should therefore be more frequently 
dried, and kept off until the leaves, &c. which were under them be- 
come dry by evaporation ; lest we risk their success, 1 may say 
perhaps, their existence, by rotting the first weak cfTorts towards 
active life. 

(To be continued.) 

ARTICLE MYRTL£S.--Feom an Old Acthoh. 

Moks. Liqer describes the Myrtle as follows : It is a shrub, that 
from its root shoots forth litUe branches, garnished with small, green, 
soft, shining, and pointed leaves, among which grow flowers called 
PmUapeloud, or consistiiig of five leaves, white, odoriferous, and m 
the foiiii of a Rose. These are supported by an indented cup, which 
§gom 9 tp be a berry as big as an olive, with a crown on the ^ .d|vi* 
died into several cells full of seeds, shaped like little kidneys. 
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IfelhfortiflM diitingdAM ihm into the Bvo«d-1etfred MytUe, 
airf die Namm-lea?ed Blyftla, niikii ere bodi very edorifootts 
Amribe; but be eeteemi’ that wbleh aflbrds plenty of doable «pbtte 
bloeacm in Antamn, as the best : And also asort of Myrtle with a 
large leaf, called the Spanish MyrtU, which will endure all weathers 
^without Shelter : And another sort of Myrtle that conies from Caro- 
line and Virginia, which is the hardest of tbein all ; the berries of 
which being bcdled, yield a substance of a green colour, sweet or 
pinguid, which they there scum off, and make candles with, which 
do not only give a clear light, bat a very agreeable scent These 
win all endure bard winters with a very slender defence. 

Mr* Bradley distinguishes Myrtles as follows ; the Large-leaved 
Myrtles, which are, the Nutmeg Myrtle, the Nutmeg Myrtle with 
variegated leaves, and that with the double blossom, the Onuige- 
leaved Myrtle, the Portugal Myrtle, and the Spanish broad-leaved 
Myrtle. 

. The Smaller- leaved Myrtles, he distinguishes into the Bird's-nest 
Myrtle, the Box- leaved Myrtle, the Rosemary -leaved Myrtle, the 
Silver-leaved Myrtle, the Thyme-leaved Myrtle, and ilie Upright 
Myrtle. 

All these, he says, are with ease propagated by cuttings, except 
the Orange-leaved Myrtle, and that with the double. blossom, which 
are much better increased from layers. 

The best time for laying Myrtles, he says, is in May, (but .Mons. 
Liger says in March, which layers should be only the youngest 
shoots ; (Mons. Liger says, tlie straitest branches, and those whose 
rind is smoothest) which, after the earth has been well stirred, must 
be bent into the earth, and often watered, and they will strike root, 
and be fit to take off from the mother plant the spring following ; 
But Mons. Liger says, the September following. 

Mr. Bradley says, if you lay down shoots of a year old, they will 
never take root, with all the art that can be used. 

As for multiplying them by cuttings, he advises also, that they be 
young and tender, taken from the Myrtles in J uly : That the leaves 
must be stripped off two inches from each cutting, and set in pots of 
fine light earth, two inches deep, and an inch one from another, and 
frequently watered dll they have taken root, which will be about the 
latter end of August Thus they ought to remain till the second 
March before they are transplanted into single pots. 

Mens. Liger say«, that in order to multiply them by slips cut from 
the root8» you must lay open the root of the Myrtle from whence you 
design to take a branch ; cut it off as close as you can, that therp 
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Mdttysp dial as to tbe Carolina or Viiginiaii Myitle^ at Uxrivea 
bait near tbe sea, and is raised either of seeds dr layers. He advises 
in planting them, that they not too close together, nor in too 
moist a place ; (or that these will cause them to grow mouldy. That 
they should be tran^lanted in tbe spring of the year, that tiiey may 
have time to get root in summer, that the tree may be supplied with 
sap sufficient to nourish it iii winter. 

All agree, that they should be well watered. Mr. Bradley says, 
when they have once got large roots, they delight in water, and 
should be frequently refreshed with it. Mons. Liger says, they 
must be frequently watered in the summer, because the humidities 
reetijfied by the heat of the sun, help layers to take root tbe sooner. 
And Mr. Mortimer says. Myrtles must be well watered summer and 
winter, or else they will not take root well. 

Mr. Bradley says, the Myrtle dcliglits so much in moisture, that 
lie has known a pot of it set in a shallow bason of water, on the in- 
side of a window, exposed to the South, that has shot above four 
times as much in one summer, as any that have stood abroad ; and 
has continued growing at that great rate for several years, without 
renewing the earth in the pot, by only supplying the bason with fresh 
water as it wanted; but the shoots of this plant were very tender. 

Mons. Liger advises to plant them in a place where the sun can 
come at them, and to water them often : and says, you may know 
when they want it by the fading of tbe leaves. 

Mr. Bradley says, in disposing of Myrtles, or any other plants in 
the shade, you must do it so, that no other trees drop upon them, nor 
must they be confined in too close a place, but have a free air both 
round about them and above them, or else the shoots they make will 
be very slender and weak. 

Mons. Liger says. Myrtles naturally require the use of the shear, 
and are to he dipt by an ; and if by any accident any of the branches 
happen to wither, they are to be cut off to the quick. 

Mr. Bradley directs, that about the middle of April, such old trees 
as have been neglected and have thin beads, should be pruned about 
the loots, and have fresh earth put to them ; and that tbe branches 
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of beads sho^^ ^ cut witldii three or four ijacbea of jtop^ 
i^jibouid be ernue^ aboiit ^ roptaj and tbat .bjf thii^ Ofdepilif* 
they will prepare to by Aat time they come abroad; oud, if 
twy have mter and shade raoogh^ will make handsome pluDtii that 
BU^er. 

Mr. Bradkiy informs us, that Mr. Whitmil shewed him aonpie 
Myrtles that were inarched one upon another, and had taken very 
wi^ ; among these they were the Striped Myrtle upon the Plain ; 
the Nutmeg MjTtle upon the Upright; the Large-leaved kinds upon, 
the Small ; and the B^oiible-blossomed upon several sorts ; which 
brought to bis mind some thoughts be once had of making a pyramid 
of Myrtles, the base of which should be garnished with the Spanish 
Broad-leaved Myrtle, to be followed with the Nutmeg ; and next to 
that the Silver-edged Myrtle, and upon that the Upright sort, to be 
succeeded by the Rosemary and Thyme-leaved kinds, upon which 
there might be a ball of the Double-blossomed Myrtle, which would 
make a fine appearance. 

At Sir Nicholas Carew's, at Bedington, is a Myrtle of the Spanish 
Broad-leaved kind, which is above eighteen feet high, and spreads 
about 45 feet. Mr. Bradley says, if to this are joined those Myrtles 
that he has seen growing in Devonshire, in the natural ground, he 
cannot see any occasion for any great use of fire for these sort of 
plants, as is common in greenhouses : but plants that arc in pots are 
much more liable to sufler by tbc frost, than if they were in the 
naked ground ; and the more woody the plants arc, the more hardy 
they are. 

ARTICLE IV.— ON PRESERVING GERANIUMS IN A SMALL 
SPACE THROUGH WINTER— By I.oi?isa. 

Gardeners arc, in the spring, often at great trouble in collecting a 
niimhcr of cuttings of greenhouse plants, especiitlly of Pelargoniums; 
and after these hare struck, and the plants thus formed have dowered 
through the summer, they must, when Autumn has drawn near its 
close, he put into some place of safety for winter. At those places 
where j;here is not proper accommodation for them, the gardeners hav- 
ing a regard for the plants they have reared, are often n^uch per- 
plexed in bringing them through the winter, — in consequence, when 
the time has arrived at which the plants must be transplanted from 
the borders hi to pots, and after the knife has been used freely opon 
them, they are often crowded together in ill -lighted rooms and o^er 
places whei*e they caii scarcely draw breath, and where numbers die. 
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ciA soryll^ the ^ter are and itf-favoured. To en* 

dciVoiir to remedy l^s eiril ts ibe object of this article the plan is 
a Yiety nhipte one. About the time at which greenhouse plants are 
ta&en iVoih the borders, go over them and take from them what cut- 
titigs they can sfiare; (some may be cut to pieces, and made die 
ihbat of ;) then take pots eight or nine inches in diameter, put twenty 
or thirty cuttings in each, and plunge the pots to the rim in a hot- 
bM which has but slight heat ; cover the pots of cuttings with band- 
glasses, or a small frame, and in a short time the cuttings will have 
struck root. They may remain there as loUg as the weather is mild 
•^when the frost sets in, remove them to a room, or any other place 
where they may be protected from the cold ; a small window with a 
shelf in front, will contain 200 plants. If the same window* wore 
employed for holding full sized plants, two common sized Pelargo- 
niums would fill it. About the middle of March or the latter end, 
plant each rooted cutting in a small pot, and put them into a shady 
place until the season of transplanting them. 

ARTICLE V.— ON THE AYRSHIRE ROSE.— Bv Clebicos. 

Being much pleased and intea^sted in the culture of the Ayrshire 
Rose, when grown as a climber, or to form a splendid bush, 1 tran- 
scribe on account of its history, Ac., for insertion in the Cabinet, bs* 
sored it will be interesting to its readers. 

*^Thc beauty and usefulness of the Ayrshire Rose are not suf- 
ficiently known. The rapidity with which it covers walls and fences, 
or the sides of unsightly buildings, with its thick moss of bnuiches 
and foliage, and the brilliant effect of its numerous white flowers du- 
ring the month of July, in situations where it is well exposed to the 
sun, and particularly when trained over the roofs of cottages or gar- 
den seats, are such valuable properties that no ornamental grounds 
should be without it 

A History of the Ayrshire Rose has been published by Mr. Neill, 
the Secretary of the Caledonian Horticuhtiral Society, in a paper 
in the Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine; and communications 
which I have received relative to the plant from Mr. Robert Aus- 
ttn, of Glasgow, and Mr. George Douglas, of Rodiiigbead, near 
Kilmarnock, have enabled me to add some few particulars to Mr. 
Neill's account. It is stated to have been raised (in what manner I 
shall hereafter observe on) in the garden of John bhtrl of Loudon, 
at London Castle, in Ayrshire, in the year 1768 or 1769. Mr. 
Douglas, who at that period had the charge of the estate and gar- 
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at Loodon, hm informed me duit fas p^m a pbntof ^ Ksss 
to hit Aiend Mr« Chsrkt Ddrymple of Orsngefisld, nem Ayr, fima 
lihsoe garden il was introduced into the ntnseriet In hit jpeigliboiir* 
hood, as wdl asat Olaagoir; it was at first called ibo Ormfe/Ud 
Mw, but fiibaequeiitly recmed the more general appelJatioii fay 
«fatcb itia now known, lx has been considered by some as a nattfs 
adid plant of Ayrabire, but I bdllere there is little doubt, that it wis 
fimt observed in the gardens of that county, where possibly the ori* 
l^nal plants, or at least some of tbeir earliest ofiipiing, are still to be 
seen. Mr. Woods did not consider it as indigenous in Britain, since 
in fait Synopnt of iho British Roses, communicated to ilie Linnean 
Society in 1816, and subsequently published in their Transaetunu, 
be has not even mentioned it. 

From Scotland, it reached the nurseries round London, but was 
not noticed by any of eur periodical works on plants till 1819, when 
Dn Sims published an account of it in the Botanical Magazine* 
His description was made from specimens of plants which cover a 
building, in the garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, at Spring 
Grove ; these came from the nursery of Mr. Ronalds, at Brentford, 
and were planted in February, 1811. 

The Ayrshire Rose has slender branches, which grow rapidly 
in one season to a very great extent (thirty feet and upwards), 
but they are so weak as absolutely to require 8up))ort; the older 
branches are greenish brown, with a few small pale falcate aculei 
growing on them ; the younger branches are green, with a tinge 
of purplish red, and armed with falcate red acnlei ; those branches 
which grow to any extent are so slender and flexible, as to hang 
down almost perpendicularly from the last point to which they are 
nailed or tied. The smaller side branches are very numerous, and 
are abundantly covered with leaves, so as to form a thick close mass; 
the plant rarely throws up strong surculi, or root shoots. The leaves 
are deciduous ; the stipulee long and narrow, red in the centre, edged 
witli glands, but otherwise smooth ; the petioli have a few uncinate 
aculei and some small glands scattered over them ; the fdiola ere 
either five or seven in number, the lower pair being much the 
snudlest, they are flat and smooth, shining on both sides, but paler 
though without glaucousness underneath, ovate, pointed, and simply 
serrated ; the edges, and parUcularly those of the vigorous leaves, 
beiiig sometimes tinged witli red. The flowers are produced abun- 
dantly from the beginning to near the end of July ; ttey rarely grow 
singly, but are often threes, and otj strong shoots the cymes contain 
ma»y flowers, from ten to twenty or romre; the bractem are tinged with 
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red» poiiitedl» wwei, «dged wMi f^ds^ tnd bent bidcwarde; ibepe- 
dmiite are kng, 8oe« and covered with glandiferoos eettae; the ger- 
man (tobe of the calyx) is elliptic, contracted at the top, aid ooveied 
with aetm# but not ao much ao as the peduncle ; the sepals (leaves 
of the calyx) have a few fine pinnae, are covered with glands, have a 
point at the end extending beyond the bud before it expands, and 
when the fiower opens, they are reflexed ; the bud is cream-coloured, 
the petals are large, obcordate, expanding flat, and their edges are 
sooiewhat lapped over each other ; the stamina are numerous, and* 
bright yellow ; the stigmata are united, porrect, and hairy. The 
scent of the flower Is very pleasant. The fruit when ripe preserves 
nearly its original shape, is elongated, and not much increased in 
size. 

The characters of die common Rosa arvensis, which do not agree 
with the preceding, are these: the plant, wherever situated, is not 
inclined to grow to the some extent; the branches are stronger, 
thicker, and more able to support themselves ; the younger shoots 
have more the appearance of surciili (which often arise from the 
root), they are glaucous, on the exposed side of more blueish green, 
and on the exposed side purple and deeper coloured ; they bear fewer 
leaves, and the bush is consequently not so thick and close. The 
foHola are most frequently seven, and, under similar circumstances, 
smaller; they are usually broader in proportion to their length, 
somewhat folded, not flat, more rugose on both sides, an opaque green 
above, pale, glaucous, and without any appearance of shining be- 
neath, with serratures less sharp, and the mid -rib occasionally hairy 
on tlie under side. The flowers appear at the end of June, and often 
grow singly ; the peduncles are thicker and stronger ; the gerroen is 
shorter and thicker, less contracted nt the top, and usually smooth ; 
the sepals are either without pinnae or with only very slight ones, 
they frequently have no terminated point, and when the flowers open, 
are not reflex^ ; the flower at its first opening is cupped, and not 
fiatly expanded; the stigmata are quite smooth, not hairy. The 
fruit, when ripe, is consaderably swollen, and generally nearly glo- 
bose, but Its shape varies in different plants. 

The differences between the Evergreen and the Ayrshire Rose are 
also capable of being distinctly described. The Evergreen Rose is 
by no means a free grower, and though it extends, when trained 
against a wall, to some distance, it does not do so, rapidly ; its shooU 
are equally slender, but not so weak, and they are rather more pur- 
ple ; it forms, however, with its branches and leaves, a very thick 
bosh. The leaves are evergreen, and though aimtiar in shape, are 





disdi^ii^ed by being mtich mete gbMsy bnd i^bUlg ml 
h«^ snrfaces, which cemaoik them to eppeir eltf^ther of « darbef 
hilO ; they aw also of a dicker substance, haw Hner serratiifes, ind 
are more ineKned to bend back. The flowers appear from the mid- 
dle to the end of July, they are less nummons, and generally weaker, 
hut accord in all other points. 

'The character given of the Ayrshire Rose by Mr. David Don, in 
Mr. Neill’s paper in the Edinburgh Phihiophical Mugazinei agrees 
well with the plant ; but it is not sufficiently extended to distingnish 
it from R. sempervirens. As compared with R. arvensis, be describes 
the leaves of that species as ovate, and of the Ayrshire as elli^c, 
and represents the fruit of R. arvensis as globose, with pedonele, 
nearly smooth, whilst the Ayrshire Rose has ovate fruit and glandi- 
ferotts peduncles. 1 am not aware that the R. arvensis has ever been 
found with peduncles approaching to smoothness, and therefore sup- 
pose that the description was made from a plant late in the autumn ; 
for when the fmit approaches maturity the setee drop off the pe- 
duncles, and leave them nearly smooth. Mr. Neill, tbougli be con- 
idders the Ayrshire Rose nearly allied to tlie R. arvensis, seems to 
suspect that it may be the Rosa prostrata of De Candolle ; hut that 
plant, according to the description of it in the works referred to, has 
a nearer rcsemhlaiicc to H. sempervirens ; it is besides a weak grow- 
ing shrub, and has its flowere usually solitary and not in cymes. 

Mr. Neill states that the seeds from whence the Ayrshire Rose was 
obtained were part of a packet received from Canada or Nova Scotia, 
and it appears by his account, that several plants of it were produced 
together. Mr. Douglas further mentions, that a person, under the 
direction of Dr. Hope of Edinburgh, was sent to Canada to collect 
hardy plants and their seeds, for several noblemen and gentlemen in 
Scotland, who defrayed the expense of the collection by subscription, 
and that the Ayrshire Rose was raised, in 1768 or 1769, from seeds 
in the Earl of Loudon’s share of the produce of this mission. 

No Rose having the slightest resemblance to the Ayrsliire, or to 
which it can possibly be assimilated, has been brought to us, or de- 
scribed, from the American continent ; and as we are tolerably well 
aoquainte<l with the plants of the northern part of that countiy, it 
may, 1 think, be safely alleged, that the seeds could not have been 
tboee of an indigenous Rose of America. 

Mr. Idndley is perfectly correct, in his notice of the Ayrshire 
Rdse, in observing that two sorts hare been cultivated and sdd in the 
nuvseiies under that name ; the foct is, that one of these is the com- 
mmi R. arvenris, and agreeing, as 1 have before stated, so exactly 
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tiie figipft m4b« Magazme, it is not that 

ibfit m is t a ke hm hiAaT|f> reosained uncoorreoted ; b»t to his (pinion, 
that the Rosa caprecdala of Mr* Don, which is the true Ayrshire 
Rose, is so idenUfied with R. smnpervirens, as not to differ fmtn it in 
any respect, or, in other words, is tlie same thing, 1 cannot assent ; 
Mr< Lindley was induced, 1 apprehend, to give this opinion from 
finding die hotanical character of R. capreokta, as drawn up by Mr. 
Ikm, accord a^ith B. sempervirens, and from believing the Rose he 
saw at Kew to be the true Ayrshire ; but I have ascertained that the 
Ayrshire Rose was not in the Royal Gardens at the time when Mr. 
Liudky there enquired for it, the one supposed to be it, being ac- 
tuaUy Rosa sempervirens. 

A more difiicult task remains to be performed, that of ascertaining 
what this shrub is. That it cannot be identified with the type of any 
described species is clear ; it is equally certain that it has not yet 
been found growing naturally wild any where, so as to enable iii to 
treat it as a species, or as one of those varieties of ascertained species 
which, from their not being traceable to a single original, hut being 
abundant in the districts where they arc ioimd, 1 consider as a higher 
class of variation, or as sub-species of a well defined type. If, os is 
mentioned above, several plants of it were raised together, wc have 
still to look for its parent, which would probably agree with it, if 
several of its seeds produced similar plants; but it does not seem 
certain that more than one plant was first produced, and it may con- 
sequently be considered as an accidental variety, referable either to 
R. arvensis, or R. sempervirens. 

The Rosa arvensis is a very rare plant in Scotland, and does not, 
as 1 sm informed, grow wild in Ayrshire, therefore no seed of that 
species could have come by chance from a native plant, to give it 
being ; nor is it very likely that Rosa sempervirens, which, even In 
the south of England, is a tender plant, would have freely ripened its 
seeds in the climate of Scotland, so as to have casually produced the 
young plant there. 1 therefore consider it more probable that the 
new ^se did actually originate in the garden at Loudon Castle, from 
some seed transmitted to, or collected for, the Earl of Loudon ; and 
1 think that the seed must have been that of Rosa sempervirens, 
which if it was really imported from America, most have been the 
produce of a garden plant, since the species is exotic in that country. 

The Ayrshire Rose certainly has more affinity to R sempervirens 
than to R. arvensis, the infiorescence especially accords exactly, the 
chief differences being that the leaves of the Ayrshire Rose are deci- 
duous, and that it flowers a little earlier in the season. Under Rosa 
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itt ttp iBr ytrep s I therefore prqnwe to. plaoe it, constderiog it to be a 
deddootts and free growing ?arietjr of that iqtecies ; in order to pre- 
aeire Mr* Don’s name, it may be called sempervtrens capreo* 
lata* 

If a comparison be made of the Ayrshire Rose with Rosa arrensis, 
in the state we usnally find it« the differences between them are so 
nitmexoiis that there cannot be a doubt aboat the propriety of sepa- 
rating them. But there are varieties of Rosa arvensis in which some 
c( these differences are often less apparent, or altogether assimilated. 
For an acquaintance with these varieties 1 am indebted to Mr. Wil* 
liam Borrer, with whom 1 have had an opportunity of personally ex- 
amining them in their native habitats in Sussex. Rosa arvensis in 
acddetital varieties has sported very much, and has produced some 
particularly ornamental plants ; but those I am now about to mention 
are not single productions, they are found growing wild in various 
places unconnected with each other. Of these the first variety has 
the fruit slightly covered with sets, but does not differ in any other 
character from the common Rosa arvensis. In the second, the leaves 
are elongated, and sharply pointed, and the fruit is also elongated. 
The third accords with the second, except that the fruit of it is 
slightly bispin. The fourth has many ))ecttliaritie8, it is far less ro- 
bust than the common sort, having weak shoots, which are conse- 
quently very pendant, and the joints do not grow straight but in a 
zig-zag manner ; the foliola are smaller, less rugose. Hatter, rather 
bending back, and shining on the upper surface ; below they have 
the glaucousness of the type, though less of it, and somewhat shi- 
ning ; the flowers grow mostly singly, sometimes in cymes, but very 
seldom in great numbers. The first and third of these varieties agree 
with the Ayrshire Rose in the hispid fruit ; the second and third in 
their lengthened leaves and elongated fruits ; but they have no other 
peculiar points of accordance. When I first heard of the fourth va- 
riety, 1 expected we had got the Ayrshire Rose in a wild state ; its 
weak and pendant branches, and the shining quality of the foliola en- 
couraged Uie opinion, but the fiexuose habit of its shoots, their short- 
ness of extent, and the difference in the leaves, though approxima- 
ting, overthrew my hope. 

In the cultivation and management of the Ayrshire Rose there b 
little difficulty ; layers of its shoots root easily, and it strikes readily 
from cuttings. When placed in good soil it grows so rapidly, that 
by the second summer, the planter, if he wishes to cover a consider- 
able space with its branches, will be gratified by the attaimiient of 
hb object.”— Horfteiriltira/ 
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PART 11 . 


EXTRACT. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF PINKS. 

A BRIEF aoconnt of the oaltivation of Ionics punntc<l by mo I now subjoin, bop. 
ing, though the siil^iect be trifling ami imimpuitant in itself, it uill affuixl dome grn 
tificaficm to those perwms who ore fond of flowors. 

I formed my Hnk beds and planted them about the middle of Octolx^r ; they 
were raised siic inches above the alleys, to enable the heavy riiiiis to puss off during 
the winter. The soil eonsisttnl of a stmdy loam, or nion** correctly s]H*aking, of u 
commixture of yellowish loam, common blat'k ganlen mould, road grit taken from 
the entiBnce to Paddington {tend, wuisIuhI lieAm* it a*tis list'd, and a graxl lanlion of 
rotUm horse-dung, well incutpondcil, wiUi a goinl bottom of dung from tlie eiu'iim- 
ber pits : added to which, 1 t<»p.diV8i»t»d the Iw'ds in the beginning of May, after 
weeding and lightly hoeing tiu.' surface, wiUt nearly lui inch thick of rotten dung 
passed through a cniuse sieve, in which uns it sinall quantity oue.yeur old slu^*!?- 
dung, the sweepings of the St. John's Wooil lane sheep -pens. 

I wiitenul thorn freely with the pijH* <»f tin* i\uter-pot Is'tweon tlio rows, when 
the pwls where swelliiig and showing hlmtin ; foi if the plants lock iuoistim' at Uiis 
stage of their growth, when the weather is gein'rally hot and the ground dry, the 
ftowers s<‘em to langui.sh, and never attain that dt'gn'e of perfection they would do 
if the lK*ds were kept moist and cool. I’he toji-divssing pno ents the ground from 
crocking, and the rains and water given from the pot pasHing through it, convey 
gnulually a wholesome nOnrishment to tlie plants. 

Tlio effect of caivful, over caivlcss cultivation was never perhaps mon* clearly 
tirinced than in an instance in niy own neighlMUirhmid this season. A friend of 
mine, w'ho hod received from him all the superior varieties of l^nks, planted tlicin 
in a bed in the common ivay ; and though they ivere piiHly healthy, and sent forth 
sufficient blooms, they presented only a sort of uniform sanieneKs, inidisting^iisluHl 
by that pletusing variety of bright colouring, and beautiful liuing peculiar to each, 
w’hich w'ere so manifest in mine : a cnmnion obsi'rver would have said that they 
were IHnks altogetlier different from mine. 

florists contending for a prixi;, and anxious to get their ilou'ers large, leave 
three pods only u]>on each stem, and four or live stems ularge pliuit,tw’o or tlin>e 
to a small one, cutting off the rest as they spindle up to dower; as soon as the 
]>ods are full formed, Uiey tie a slip of w'et bii.s.*< round tlieiu, U> )>reveut their burst, 
ing iiregulorly, and plai e a glass or other covering over them wlieti in bUKUii, to 
pmtect th<‘m from the sun and ruin, thereby pr<\*«"rv ing tlieir eolours fi<iin being 
(((K>n fadiHl and tarnished. 

If there has been much frost during the winter, and tin* earth is cons4H|iu.!Utiy 
it'ndered light and loost? W’hen it thaws, the roots, by sueli e\tension of tbe ground, 
will sometimes Ih^ raiseil almost out of it : in llial eusf* it will Is- iieei-s'iarA’, luiy 
time alamt tlic l>egi»ning of April, to tread tlie mould ibtwn lightly with the foi/t, 
or at least to compn-ss it firmly round the idiuits with the haml. 

A Pink bed will continue, and liow'cr very well, ft»r two years in Kiiccession, 
tliough most fioriSls renew their plants every year by pipiiuf the grass, iti order to 
have tliein young, healthy, and rigorous, and if they ait- eonfiiied to Us- siiuk- )>lot 
of ground, they take care t*» ndtl a little frt-sh loam and rotten dung it, every 
time they make up a fresh lied. 

Columella and }*liay, in their works on Agricultun;, luive given din-i’tions for 
the selection of gootl soil, w'hich cannot lie amended at the prew-ni day ; the fol- 
lowing ore some of tlie te^ whereby tliey distinguish it. “ Tiuit it is of a blackish 
colour: glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled wlien diy; ha^ an agreeable 
smell; imbiVies water, retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity 
Ckc. Oaxdeaen who cannot meet with such soil laight b> use urtificitt] means te 
form it, by bringing tigcther different kinds: sand and stiff loam being the princi. 
jwl ingredients required, the one for strong soils, tlie othei for Ugbl 
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Beftiro I use dug loom^ I alwayB take the v*ecei 2 ti<m lo etrew orer it a lit- 
tle qniek litne well Hlack^, aikdin a hoi atate, to eonvct any acidity, or dccompoao 
any ii^uriotia saline coinpontids. Lime also is an excdlent application for the 
destruction of dugs, snails, worms, and other injurious insects, as well as for the 
dissolution of inert vegetable matter. 

You will excuse the minute detail, which I have entered into more fully than I 
intended when I sat down ; but as I took the pains to maketlie experimeiit, I give 
it you, because I have eveij- reason to be saUsiicd with tlie success of it. 

Before 1 conclude, I hog to call to your recollection that 1 am nritlier gardener 
nor derrist professionally, but that I ^imtnenciHl the cultivation of flowers in the 
first instance, with a \icw to amuse a dciwcsscd state of mind, and reinvig(»mfe u 
still more sicldy statcj of ImkIv. I thtut'fore solicit your utmost indulgence towards 
the remarks which I have made on the cultivation of that pleasing littlo doa-er, the 
Pink. — HorticuUural Transactions. 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Noticed since our last. 

1. Ali^ii'M stculi'M, Sicilian Garllck. (Brit. How. Gani., 340.) Natural 
Order, Asphodclen) ; Linna-an Class, Hexandria; Onler, Mouogynia, This re- 
markable species of Garlick is grown in the Chelsea Botanic Gartlen; it grows 
very extensively in Mwlonia, inhabiting the shady valleys; it is also found in other 
ports of th<? kingdom of Sidly. 'Ilie dowtT stalk rises to the heigljt of four A‘et, 
crowned by au umbel of near thirty blossoms, which, when expanded, are p(>ndu- 
lous; they are of a greenish yellow colour, marked with rosy-piin)le and w'hiU\ 
The whole, plant has a ver}' disagreeable scout, being far more powerful tlwin that 
of any other Hjwoies. Allium ^ from the Celtic word of/, acrid; alluding to the 
prt)perti<‘s of tlie plant. 

% ANTiKKJiiTfrM OLANDI-LOKOM, Glandular Snnislragon. (Hot. Beg. I8il3.) 
Scrophuluriuie ; l)id>maniiii Angiosp«*nnin. A very prettj flowering hardy annual^ 
intUHluctd into this couutiy from Califoniia by tlie late Mr. Doughis. The flowTr 
stem rises alumt tw'o feel high, hnuieliiiig, and tuicli brunch terminating with a ra- 
eeine of flowers of some hmgth. The blossoms are of a fine rose colour outside, 
and pale yellow witiiin. 'riie )>lant blooms fnun July to tiii’ end «»f the seiuMm. 
Seeds are pnaluccd in abunduiu.e. It merits a pWc in every fhmer g.mlen. An- 
tirrhinum^ derived from Snoutworiy the appearimee of the corolla resmuhling tlw? 
snout of some tuiimal. 

3. Ardikia odontapiiylla, T(ioth-leave<i Ardisia. (Bot. Reg.) Like oil the 
other Anlisias, this species is a hiuidsome e\ergr(Mm iiotliouse shnib. It is a na 
live of Bengal, whm’ it was diacewerod by Dr. Buch.tnnn. 'I’he flowers are of a 
pule salmon colour streakevl with rose ; Uu-y are Idghly fragrant. Ardisia y from 
ardhy the point of u wt'npon, ri'ferring to the sliarp pointed .segments of the corolla. 

4. Bkoonia SANoriNEA, BUnKl-retl Begonia. This very striking species is n 
native of Brassil, from wlumee it has lH*en intnxluced into lhi.s country in JH.32. 
It has blomneil in the Eilinburgh Botanic (turden. It requires a hothouse* tem- 
perature. The shuns oie of a fine rod colour, and the leaves at the upi)cr side of 
a green, perfectly smooth, a.id at the undersidt* of a very deep hkHid-red, pnxiuc- 
ing a striking appearance. I'ho floweiw art* wliite. The plant deserves a place 
in even' coUtvtion of hothouse plants. 

d. Bbrii KRIS F.>J PKTaiFOLi A , Crowbem'-lcaved Barberry. (Brit How. Gard.) 
Berherideie; Hexmidriti Monogynia. Mr, Lowe, of Clapton Nurseiy', recently 
introduced tills plant into this country ; Mr. Lowes collector, Mr. Amle^n, dis- 
covered it in the straits of Magellvui. It is a very delicate and pretty plant, form- 
ing a procumbent shnth with slender twiggj' bnmehes. The flowers ore large, of a 
rich orange yellow colour, lids fdtini is ofibred for sale in flie London Nurseries. 

6 . Blkti A PATPLA, Spreading flowered. (Btit Mag.) Orcfaideiie; Gynandria 
Monandrio. 'lliis very neat and pretty flowering sp^es, is a native of Hayti, 
and was iutnKluml into Uiis c<»umTv iu 1830. It has floweml in the 8lc»ve in the 
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Ediabuiwh BotuDlc OaiOeu. Tho Rowers are produtxHl u|)ou m clongatod raceme, 
eadi raceme harlui; upwards of twenty' Rowma upon it ; the hUwsom is nearly three 
inches acres, of a beautiful reddtsli lilac coloiu* $ the bajie and edges of the la&Uum 
are white. It is a very desirable species, and merits a situation in every collection 
of stove plants. 

7. ClBHUAEA TBISTIS, Sad-coloured. (BoL Reg. 1889.) Oirhidooea! ; Ov- 
nandxia. Another very pretty' Orchideoua plant, a native of Mexico ; it baa 
bloomed in the collection of Mesars. Loddiges. The Rowers oit^ produced upon a 
pendulous raceme of several inches long ; the Rowers arc of a dark purple, suifViMed 
with blood colour and greenish yellow ; the labellum is of a dork purple \ tiioy 
are very fragrtuit ; each Rower is rather more than an inch across j fho petals am 
very narrow. 

8. CoTONEASTEB LAXiFLORA, Loose clustort^l RoweitMl. (Bot Mag. 3519.) 
Rosacetu ; Icosandria Digynia. This spci-ies forms an upright slmtb from live U> 
six feet high. It has lieen rcH eutiy introdumi ink) this coimtry by the Loudon 
Horticultural Society. The plant makes a pnlty addition to our ha^y shrubs ; it 
has miicli the appearance, in foUage, of a Vacciuium ratlier tlian a CoUmeuster. 
Tho Rowers ore small, of u ro.sy' colour, pnHhiced in pendulous cymes. 

9. Oalleofsis TiNCTORiA, vor, ATRoiu'RPUKBA, Dveiiig CalleoiMis, Dark 
Roweitsl variety. This variety of the well known and much tuliiiiivd Coreojisis 
tinctoria, now ctdled ('allioiiMis tiuctoria, is very superior to that species; it was 
raised fVom seed saved by Mr. .lames Tait, of Merry Flats, near ttlasgow'. The 
Rowers are about the si/e of C. tinctoria; the centre is yellow*, surrounded by a 
circle of ilark purple, beyond which, to tho e\ti*emity of the (H^tals, is of a Rue rt'd 
scarlet colour ; some of tin* Rowers are destituti' of the yellow centn). It is a spleti- 
did flow'cring annual, and deserves a phu*e in every iU»\ver garden ; we have grow*n 
it tliis season in masses, and it produces a line show*. Seeds of the kind w ill he 
plentiful in the hands of tiic Loudon seed.snii‘n next spring. 

10. CkatcEous sPATti t lata, Spathula leaved Hawthorn. (Bot. lL«g., 1890.) 
llos&u'ete ; Icosandria IVntagy iiia. Tltis species ibmis a pretty bush, growing about 
five feet high. The C. lurtfinica of tho nurseries is ihc‘ triu* f ’. s/mthiiluta ,* it v<;ry 
much rescMiibles the C. pnrdfolia, hut it dill’ers from that Mi>ecies by tiw* leaves be 
ing edged with strong dai’k ghuids, and having liU'gc' lealy stipules. *J'he Rowers 
are wliite, producoil in clusters of two or three in each, succenled by green fruit of 
moderate size. It is a native of the dry w*o(h1.s in Mrgiiiia mid Carolina. Cralw- 
yuSf from Kratm^ strength ; nderring to the dui’ability of the woixl. 

11. CvKToroniLM I’t’NCTATi M, Spotkd RowenR. Orcfiiditwen* ; (I'ynandriu 
Moiiandriu. A very splendi«l llowering .spe<*ies, iulnsliict'tl fwrn Brazil by Wil 
Ham Swaiiistm, list;., .some years since. It bliMMiird for the first lime in the (fins 
gow Bobtnic (aoi'deu in 1835. 'i’Jie peLds are yelloiv ; sepals mostly N]N)tt(>d with 
puiple and red; the lip has a purplish red etlge; the remaining pai-ts (jf the Rower 
are yellow, altogether pixsliicing u splendid and striking contrast. 

12. CRorts si'AVEoi.KNs, Fragrant (Howeii*d) (.’riHUs. (Brit. Flow. Gard. 
;152.) A very pretty pale blue llowcred sjMu-ies, a native of Italy ; it is idso found 
growing plentifully about Home. It is cultivaUtd in the garden of the Honourable 
W. T. H. F. Stnmgvvays, Ahhutsburj' Castle, Dorsetshire. The pretty and IVa- 
grant llowtjrs recommend it t*» every garden. 

13. G ILIA TK Ml FLORA, Slender lioworwl. (Bot. Reg. 1888.) Pulemoniocea* ; 
IVntandria Monogynia. The late Mr. Douglas sent mssls «ff this new luirdy an- 
nual from C'alifoiiiia, to Uio London Horticultural Sfaiety ; Mr. Dougins hiul up 
(KUided tlu; name Gilia spleiideiis to the pai'ket, but it ee)t<uiily does not merit such 
an ap|icllation, being very much inferior Ut G. tricolor. 'l*he Rowers of the pre- 
sent species are produced* upon hlendiT, branching stems, which ri)«! t<» about tw'o 
feci high ; each R<iwer is about a quarter of an inch lU'ross, of a pale nise C4ilour, 
slightly streaked witii revl outside, and of a line violet in the inside. I'he Rowers 
do not produce much sluiw whim a single plant is only grow n ; but if gjs^wii In 
masses, it makes a pretty addition to the Rower ganleii. 

14. LLFiKi’s LATiFOLiLs, Bruiul-lcavtsi Lupine. (Bot lieg. 18iH.) This 
siasries was found in C’alifonita by the hUc Mr. iiouglas ; it U a luiniy perennial, 
llw* flowers are like L. littoralis, of a puri>liMh violet colour, i^vpinus, from Ijupus, 
a wolf; rvfomug to the exhausting prupexlies of the ruots of the plant with the 
soU. 
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PART IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On a Limt of Plants fok a Conservatorit, &c. — Having a smull Conser- 
vatory on the outside of my irindow, wanned only by the ht^at of the room, and not 
by any regular flue, 1 should 1 k^ obliged if some corrcsi>ondent would give me the 
names of such a collection of plants as would l(K>k gay and be fragrant, during the 
autumn, winter, and spring. 1 do not want them in the summer. 1 should not 
have troubled you with thc' query, did I not think that many plants which would 
thrive in a regular Conscnatory, w'ould not thrive in such a* place as I have de- 
scrilHsl, which is merely hcaltid by the liot air fn>m the room. 

Jufy l2//r, 1836. A Subscriber ani> Constant Reader. 

On the An<»matiibca crcenta, &c. — A SubscrilsT is very desirous of learn- 
iug, ttmmgh the medium of your Cabinet^ the tiest method of raising the Anoma- 
Uiet;a cruenta. I have savcnl, Uuh summer, a great quimtity of seed. Will any of 
your Correspondents inform me when it is to l)c sown, — if to be raised in a hothisl 
or open t»aus in the grtienlmuse, — whether seedlings of the same year will blow 
som, — and what is the proper soil for raising the seed in 1 This inh>rmation wiU 
much oblige A SruscRiuER. 

Augmt idthf 1836. 

On the Wire-Worm. — A long time ago, I st?nt a query to you on ll»e subject 
of the Wire-Worm. — 1 wanted to know the Is'st mode of getting rid of the i»est.’ In 
answer to my query there ap]X!:u^Hl an extnud from r fli>ral publication, n‘c.om- 
monding the cmvful sititing and examination of the mould, — this proiH*ss would l>e 
very difficult to perform to a gn^at extent lii a garden near my ix'sidtaice, which 
contains foiirUHUi acres, tlu* pmprietor lost in one siniHim, u vurv extensive cnllec- 
lion of Dalilius, enliridy from tlm win? wonn. If any corresixWent of the Cabinet 
knows of a iiu'thod which would bo cfTechtal in a case liktf the above, and could be 
cosily done, I sliould be greatly obligi^l by tlie informatiou. 

A SvnSCRlUER AND CONSTANT RkADER. 


ANSWERS. 

On Mixing IIeuhacboi's Plants with Shrubs. — In answ’cr to your Cor- 
lespondeut ** Juvoues," on iliu luid taste of mixing herbaceous plants witli slimbs, 
he will find an artiob in Vol. II, No. 6»>, page 412, of the Canlener’s Magasine, 
by the Conductor. In the first place, tile author has stall'd in a former ]>ari of the 
work, tiiat one of tiio most common errors in nmaniental gardening, is that of 
mixing herliacoous plants with shrubs imd trees.” 'fhe reason is very simple, viz. 
that ludtlier can tiirive |>n)pt>rly, aikl that supposing both to thrive in the some de- 
gitH!, the tme ii^iires the eflect of the otiier. However pleasing and picturesque it 
may bi^ to mh) trta^s, sbriilis, and flowers, all struggling together for the maidery in 
a natural wood ; yet this sort of beauty is totally unsuitable for scenes of art. llio 
collecting Im's, shniks, and ilowetw inU> a gonlun, is to pniduce tiiem in a 
higher degree oi* perfei'tiou, and show them off to greater advontagt', than can be 
iloue in a state of wild nature. Now, whatever, in the planting, cultivation, or 
management of a garden, interfen*s with these two oli)ects, the perfection of the 
plant, and its dismay to tiie greatest advantage, must he wrong, unless we are 
wrong in our views uf what is tiie objei^t of garden culture. If tiie object in a gar- 
den is to imitate nature by mixing trees, flowers, and slirubs togettier indiscrimi- 
iiatcly, and crowding tiietn t(»getiicr as tiiey ax*s to be seen in a state of nature, 
then, of course, mir argument falLs to the grouml, and tiu> present general practice 
of fitingiug the margin of shrubliories and plantations witii herbac^s plants, ad- 
mits of justiflcAlion. On tiie oUkt hand, if we are right in tiie objects propos^ to 
bo attained by a garden, then lluwers ought never to be planted where them 
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wmc ^vious impediment to toeir emving at a high degree of perfection, or where 
there i» some other rival olgect of beauty to interfere aitii their effect I will can- 
tinue the sulgect at some fttoire time. y/, HirnsT. 

(We shall be glad of any obeerrations on tiie subject from Mr. Hiiiat--<CoND.) 

Ok Oestroyiko Moss, &C.-— -As I have not seen any answer to the question 
put by Maria in the June Number of the Cabinet, page* 137, in which she asks 
for information how to get rid of moss in a long gravel walk. I conjectuie that 
the walk is i^ssessed of one if not both the following evils, namely, ttiat the walk 
lays wet, and that the gravel is of a very close or clayey natiue. To lemedv these 
I would advise Maria to have the walk well dnined, aiid some shaip 
mixed with the gravel; the draining may be done in the following maimer: — ^toke 
t^ gravel off, about a foot inside, along the centre of the walk, and lay it on one 
side, and take out tiie sub-soil the same width luid deptii ; then make the btiitom 
of the drain firm, and lay in a g<Hjd hollow drain w itli bricks or stones, and fill up 
the remainder with small stones ti> within an inch of the toj.*, and lay the gravel 
on again. If the walk is moro than six fi'et wide, then ihero should bt* two drains, 
that is, one towards each side. Then* is oiiotlu'r way in whltdi w'alks may be laid 
*** attended with moro trouble und exjH'nsc than the former; but 
where materials can Ihj had without much exiwnae, 1 would n*commend it. It is 
as follows : — In renovating an old walk, at one i‘nd and bike off the gravel 

for about six or eight feet, imd cany it to tiif* otiier end, then take ont tlje sub-soil 
about six inches dtvp at the sides, and keep ls‘aring a little deeper till you come to 
the centre ; this being done, lay in a drain as diit'cted almve the whole musttlien 
be filled up b) its pn^per height with stones or other hard material, laying tiie 
smallest at the top. Then bilce tin* gravel oif Hiiotlu'r lengtli, and ]>ul it on what 
has Wen drained ; next b»ke out tlit* suh soil and drain as lH*fore,and so go through 
the whole walk. If the gravel is of a dost? or clayey luitiirt*, it must not Ihj laid 
on more than an inch thick, some sluui) sand may is* mixed with it as it is laid on. 
In making a new* widk, it is liest U) drain the whole length at once. In making 
or draining a walk, if the walk d<a‘snut fidl cither way, tiie drain must bo cou 
Rtnieted b> convey the water off. * W. Dknyku. 

On C0KONIU.X oi.ArcA. — In the July NiiniWr(»f the Cahinet,i>ttfiv Maria 
wishes f<»r infurmutiou on tiie (’oronilla glauca. I ailvise her b> pinch ritflhe tops 
of the leiuUug shiKits. Young plants are sometimes shy t»l* hloortiing, parlictiUtrly if 
they me growing luxuriantly. ITie lateral shoots thus caust^l will In? flowering 
ones. \V. DKNrBU. 


UKMAUKS. 

On a List of tiik IIest Hvk intiis fok Korcino. — Many of your ramlera 
would, we think, cultivab; Hyucinths with niiicli givater pl(*aKun*, could tiiey os- 
ix*riam which were most worthy of their uttciition. lint the Loudon Oatalogues 
coiibuning some hiiiulnxls of varieties, viith no oilier distinction than Double and 
Single of lb*d, lilue, Whib*, and Y'ellow, luul many of the umst exismsive, Wing 
so inferior b> some of tiie lower ]>rici‘d varieties us to render the prices no cribrion 
of quality, tiity are discouragid in their aib*inpts b> select the Wst. Ilaving for 
many years paid particular attention to Hyacinths, growing annually in }N>ts and 
glasses sever^ hundreds of the finest varieties cultivated in Holland, we send for 
iusc'rtiou in your Cabinet, (should you deem it worthy of a place) ti select list of a 
few I//' those, which we consider tiu* finest, for blcNuning in iNits and glasses, (all of 
W'hich ore at very moderate prices) hoping by means of your extensive circulation, 
to obviate the aliove evil. J. .Hitton & Sons. 

Reading f Berkshire, July 1836. 

(We reft^r our Il(*aderH to Messrs. SuUon*s Advertisement, in iliis month's 
Cabinet. Conuictoe. 

On the Growth of Plants, &c. — When plants advance i*ut little in their 
growth, and aasumc a very dark or blue green l olotir, it shows a wanl of water, or 
an obsfructkm to the acti4m of the cajHllary aUrtu’tiou ; and when a phmt is of a 
light green colour, and U diminutive and puny in its growth, and there is evidently 
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HQ want of water, It shows a wont of oarboDMoons matter, or a gmifsial deficiency 
of nutriment. If plants and trees grow very luxuriantly In branches, forming 
largo leaves, and producing little finit, it shows that there is a luxuriant supply of 
hydro-carbonate, or on excess of cerbonacoous matter, lying at a great dep& iium 
the surface, and a wont of oxygen ; when the leaves and branches are deformed 
and distorted by blisters and blotches, and by irregular contractions and contor- 
dans of the stalks, fibres, veins, or ril» of the leaves, or when tumours break out 
on the leaves and shoots, it shows that an excess of putrescent carbonaceous matter 
containing nitrogen surrounds the roots. Hayward on Hortigci.ture. 

The Qdaufications reogisite for a Complete Gardener in the 
YEAR 1720. — A great many g<mticmeu who are lovers of gardening, have often 
the misfortune to meet widi such gardeners, who being wholly ignorant of tl)e foun- 
dation of the art, and liaving only a confu^ knowledge of Uie manner of dies- 
sing and improving a garden, do often destroy or injure it. Those authors who 
have trc*tited of tlic qualilicationK necessary to a complete gardener, have enumer- 
ated those tliat follow: — I. That then^ being a great deal of difficulty in the art, 
the gardener ought to he such an one its has a natural bent of genius to the 
study. 2. That such a person ought to be instnu ted in the latin tongue, writing, 
arithmetic, the mathematics and deigning, Uiat he may be able to read auUiors 
treating of the art, understand pro])oitious, draw plans, designs of gardens, com- 
partments, paiterres, &c. 3. He should l)e a(;(j[uainUtd with the terms and rules 

of botany, so os to be able to distinguish every sort by its proper name, uud to 
doss and assort plants to their respective tribes or families. 4. He ought to be 
well grounded in the philosophical principh's of his art, uud to boa gocul naturalist, 
that he may reason pertinently of the difference and goodness of soils, &c. 5. He 
ought to <»bHt!rve the diirewut degrees of heat necessary to proniiot4? the gi-owtli of 
phuits that come from different climates; to study the iifitim^ mid tempemtiire of 
all plants, to know which of tliein rutpiin* a hot, dry, or fat soil. (>. He ought to 
know tiioruughly how to onler a ffower goivlen, u kitciu^n gardt^n, and an orchanl ; 
and what lu; ought to ]dant iii the one, and ivhat in the other. 7. He ought to 
make a collecticm <»f the several sorts of fniil, and kw‘p itu'mormulums of their 
u*specti\e eharacterislics, and take particular nf)(iee of Uie dilfereiil times of their 
riiNmitig. 8. He ought to coiivorst* with thosi* iXTsons who are iugt>nunis in bus 
bandry and ganieniug, and to ohs<*rve their different ways of practice. 9, When 
a man has arriv’d at llie foremeiitiuncd quaUffeatious, it will be much ft»r his iin- 
pn>veinenltn travel to Holland and Flatidei's, which will fimiislt him witli general 
ideas, which lutiy very much coutribuU' to his iniprovuiueut. In llollitjul he may 
squ (hat (he sliuly of gardening is not uiiwuithv tlie wisest or gi-eatebt men in tli'e 
etnintry ; and if Im In* well accomplished in the an, will U’ tn'shsl by tliem with 
extiiionliiiary respect. In FIjuuUts, though their gardens differ from Ihtise in 
Hollttfid, being more after the KiigHsh nuKle, yet being iJic U*st ]>a.ssiige to Fraii' e, 
his wind will Ik* lH*ttvr pre]uired to pass u judgment of tlie Fnnch gardens; the 
excellency of w hicli ctnisists chielU iu the uiaiingemeiit of fruit-trees, except Ver- 
saiUca, "which Mr. IlraAU<‘y sa>s, is the sum of every thing that has be«*u done in 
gai\leiving ; that Trianon and Marli are piutly of the same taste, and a sight of 
them will furnish a num with line ideas. Dr. Agricola says, it is impossible that 
any description siuaild clearly rt*pn*!H*nt to us all that is ivmarkable in line and 
noble ganleiis ; that when lie reliects on Versailli*s only, and what he has swu 
there, hi* ciuinot but tliink tlmt be had .i forelasU' of punuhst*, all his senses lieing 
struck with iustoiushmeiit ; and though he has the wdiole represenU*<l in tine prints, 
yet it was only a shallow of what w a-s so nalimilly figured there : ami therefon* he, 
thinks it absuluteh necosstu-y, that gardeners should tnivvd into foreign countries. 

Tub OiuoiNAL I'iiautkr ok the Gardener's Company. — ^I'his charter 
waa granted to the gardeners in the Uiird year of the reign of King James the First, 
when tiio buildings iu and near the city t»f Loudon, wen* not half so many as now 
they an' ; and there w I'n' many spaces vacant of buildings between the houses in 
London and VfiestininsU'T, which are now built u}Km. Mr. Stuw' says, ttuU in for- 
mer tiQU's was uot a coutinutxi street of buildings between tbe cities of Lou- 
don and Weatminster, os now then* is, but much vacant space of fields and o|h>u 
gnmnds be^een, and so as not K*ing imved the way was often bod to pass, and 
WWK not iMVisl any ftirther than from Temple-Uor U» tlie Savvy, till tlie reign of 
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Queen Elixab^, dial dir Bobort Coed building a tery Ibhr hooee beyond the Sa* 
roy at I Ny. Bridge, leveled and paved the highway near at^lning. Within the 
compass of one age, Someiaet House and the buildings were ealhsl countiy houaes, 
and the open places which arore about them were emplo>'ed in ganlcns f(v profit^ 
and also many parts wittiin the city and liht'rties wen* occupiwl by v'Orldug gar* 
deners, and weiU sufiicient to foniish the Um'n with g(udt*n ware ;* for then but a 
few herbs were used at die table in comparison io what an' sjM'nt now. The on- 
courogement dial these gardeners met with at this time, gave occasion to many 
others to set up and profess the same calling neai* London, a*ho by their unskillUl 
msoiagement committed several abuses : therefore it was proposed that the Loudon 
gardeners, who were professed men, should l>ec<nne a body, and inspect the wwk 
of others who vrere pretenders to the art Rut notwitlistanding this charter 
granted in the third year of King .lames, the city inenfusing in Imildiugs, the com- 
pany's privileges were invaded by many tliat calhHl themselves ganleuers, so that 
they were obliged to solicit an additional iH)wer. llie most materia) parts of tlie 
charter are as follows : — ** .lames, by the ilnwe of Hoil, King of Kughuui, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. Wluaieas divers and sun- 
dry perstmsinhabiting wiiliin tiie city of London, and si v miles compass theri'of, ha vc^ 
continually taken ui»<>n them to use and ]»racticc the tnide, craft, (irmysU'ry <»f har- 
dening, i'ianting, tirafling, Siting, Sowing, t’uttiug, AriMUiring, llaking, Mount- 
ing, Covering, Fciimig, and removing of Plants, IL‘ihs, Seeds, Fruits, Trees, 
Stocks, and Sets, and of contriving tlie conveyances to tlu* same Isdonging, being 
ignorant and unskilful, having u»it Inrii brought up in tlu* said tnule »«• mystory ; 
and whereas tlie said persons have also dail^ sold and st‘t iint4) our loving subjects, 
into stuidry the parts of our (lominuuis tuid countries, <leud and comipt plants, 
seiHls, stocks, and tre<*s, to the gi\*at doct*it and b>SH of tan* said subjects: for rednss 
and prevention of which deceits uud \vr<»ngs, wt* did )»y our U'1<4'1 'h patents, in the 
thinl year (»f our ri'igii over this 4>ur kingdom, grant to Da* gardetu'rs th»*tt inhabit- 
ing in Loudon, and within six luilesof tin* said city, that they should be tmebody- 
coiporate, by tht* name of Master, Wanleiis, Assistants, and Commonalty of the 
Company t>f (lanleners of L(Uith»ii, aiul did thereby giM* unto t]»em divi‘rs ])owcv» 
and privileges, ns by our said letters patents appeuivth ; mid wh(*n*as we an* cre- 
dibly infonned, that tiu‘ve jire <*ei't>uii defet'ts, <|ueNtions, and doubt-,, found and 
arisen in and uptni our said letU.'i's patents, whert*by the public gooil and profit of 
the said cnmimnv is much hiudml, ami the uhuses afon‘said still rontinued ; wliioli 
Company of (lardciiers have heiviipon made their hiiudde petition unto us, tiiiit 
we would be grai'ioiisly pleas<sl to renew tho said letters psiU*nts, witli amend- 
ments of these defi'cts, and with siirh other necessary u<lditi(>iis and alteriitious, 
as we think most fit and cojiveui*mt- Know ye, thut from iienceforth all 
person or persons, ns imw are fici'incn (if the said Comimny of (Lirdeiiers, *nid 
all other person or ]tersons to In* ailmitted into tlie s oil coinpany aerm'ding to tlie 
provisions in these pres<*nts e\j)ressi*d, and which arc, ,u* shall l»* iiiiiabitfng in 
Loudon, or within six miles of the said city only, mi l none oUut shall l>o one 
body coriKtruii' and politic in tleed ami in nature, )>\ tln' name of Ma.sh*r, Waxdcu, 
and Assistants, and Commonaltv of the Comjamy of (iardenciH of London, Ucc., 
and that by the soitl name th<’y shall have pen” tnal succi -ision, I'lm charter 
proceeds in a formal si't of words, and giv<*s a full jxiwer and autlmrity to them to 
have a public seal ti> be almred at their pleiisurc, and purchase lands, &c» ** And 
to uominah', elect ainl chuw, and sweiir, e\erv year, the Wednesday in Wliitsiin- 
week, one Master, two M'm-dens, ami four and twenty Assistants, to i»e choM'ii out 
of the said Company of Ganleners, w'ho shall onhT, rule, and govern tlu* saiil cor- 
poration. And Uiat it sliall, and may b<* lawful to and b«r the Master, Wardens, 
and Assistants for tho time being, or liic great»-r part of them, h» mlmit into the said 
company such person or p4*rsonK, as they in tlu ir disc.n'tieu shall think nuct ; and 
they have also a powiT hi take mid keep as their apprentice or appp iiticc**, all and 
ev^ such'^ierson or persons, as will bind themselves apprentice or itpf»rcnt»c(*s fur. 
the tenn of seven years and upwartls. And furtlu'r we will, and by these presetlis 
for ns, our lieirs and sucei*Ks<irs, do straitly prohibit and forbid, tliat no {icrioti tir 
persona whafaoeTer, inhabiting witliin the said city o: [-oniloii, dr tlie 
thereof^ or within six miles compass of the said city, do at any time Uereai^r use, 
or cxerdse the art or mystery of gardening within the said <‘itv of Lrmdon, or fb<^ 
liberties thereof, or without the same within six miles romiuLHs of die satne city, 
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ettfaer^^ placet privileged or not priTiteged whaltover, inflioiil ihe Beeiioewideoii. 
aeiii of the tald Matter, Waident, and Atsistontt of the tiid Company for Hm Hme 
biding, or the more port of them, thereunto firat hod or ^(lilaiiiedy than todi 
of otir tul^ectt at dudl gindeii for tlieir own household or pilvato tpendxiig; .and 
that no pmion or persons beiiig not admitted of the said company, and dweUfag 
ahore the spaoe of dz miles from the said city of London, shall heimorih toil or pot 
to sale, or (Mflhr to put to sale any Plants, Herbs, Boots, or Seeds, Treet, Stocks, 
Slips, Sets, Flowers, or other things usually sold by gaideneni,.^fifliin ^ dty of 
London, or within Ax miles of the said city, but only in and at such oocastomed 
times and places, as the foreign baker and other faroigners, being not free of oinr 
aald 4^y, use to do with their bread or other victuals ; and flien also riiall depart the 
sold places or markets with their said goods by them tobe brought for sale, dtc., upon 
paiit of forfeiture of such Plants, Herbs, R(wts, Seeds, Trees, Slips, Sets, Flowers, 
&o., S31 which forfeitures shall be distributcHl amongst the poor of the place, where 
anch forfeitures Shall be taken/’ The charter also sets forth the i>ower of tlie com- 
pany to make laws, constitutions, &c., for die good government of the master, war- 
dens, &c. And also the power given to the master and wardens, or to any two of 
them assisted by two of the assistants, to search and vnew all manner of plants, 
stocks, sets, set^, dowers, See,, in any market within their limits, to see, if they 
are found gftod and wholesome, and if they find any such wares deceitful, unwhole- 
some, dry, rotten, &c., to make seizure of them, or to bum or consume them with 
tlie assistance; of the clerk of the market, or to make seizures upon any forfeitun\s 
mentioned in the chiutcr. And the charter further commands, that the Lord Mayor 
of the city of London within Ills liberty, and the justiiM^s of the pi'acewkhin Uic 
limits spetdfied in tlie cliarter, shall upon such offenws committed agaiUKt the com- 
pany, (Mminiit such olfendors to tlio next gatd, till they hav(> sutisihsl the dimiands 
of tius eoTiipoiiy. The peace of meeting f<»r Oie company of gardi'iicrs, is in the 
Irish chaiiJibor of tlu; (tuild-llall of tlio city of London. 


IlEFKUENrE TO PIRATE. 

AV Sphtmoffyne speciosa. — 'Hiis is a most beautiful flowering annual, gn»wiug 
aha^ a foot high. We roceivcHl s(;«n1s of il from the Cape of (iimhI Ho[h>, in the 
spring of the iw<*seiit year. I’lie plant is t»f handsome foliage, and a most projusr 
bloomer. Tlio flowers o]>en folly when the son shines upon ihem, and thfoi dis- 
play a show of the most pleasing kind. We have had it in hloum since the ist of 
Juno, and it appears likely tit coiitiime t(» the end of the season. A heil of it 
wotthl^ a delightful contrast to one of an op)>osltc colour. 

B/ We feel sorrj' it is not in our pow'er to give a larger specimen of this very 
ap^UOK^iill'fluwering shrubby CaliXMihiria. It inis recently i)een raised by Mes.srs. 
StonfrOOnd and Steidiens, Nurserymen, Taunton, Stnnersetsliire. Our readers 
a^i.ltowever, perceive that of its class of colour in the shrubby kinds, it stands 
luirtTal|ad, and merits a place in every colUH'tiou. 

Forsythes Beauty of Anlahy Pam^y, — ^'Tlus very handsome kind was rai.sed 
by Ml Forsyth, IHorist, Anlahy, near HulL The flower is of firet rate excellence, 
bo& in form and colours. 

P. Nohna atriplici/olia, — A new and very handsome flowering ammal, of 
growtli, or if gnmn in masses will rise to half a foot high. The flowers 
Ola pi^ucied most numc^rously, and give a very pnity appearance. The phuit 
llilitaa a place in ever}' fl<iwer. garden. It is ti desirable plant to grow in order 
lib hto^t^gendulotis over the edge of a vase, pot, &c. contrasting with Verhesa nic- 
/Und^iif ' AnagalliB fraticosa, &c. Seeds may be obtained of the principal Seeds- 
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fiamr. 

Co«N(r. 

Form mutd Ckarueter. 

Ffagrans 

Graxidillora 

GrevlUn minor 

bright rose shaded 

compact and double. 

QrevfUii Scarlet, or Biuscl. 
liana 

dark crimson 

compact and very doable. 

GreVilliiy or Seven Sisters 

purple, red, and blush expanded and double. 

Hybrida, or Lauro Davimst 

changeable blush 

imbricated and very double. 

Kubra 

rose 

compact, small and double. 

Supeiba 

bright rose, pencilled cupped and double. 

Division III. — FvEnoREEN Roses (Rosa sempervirens). 

Adelaide d’Orlcans 

pale rose, shadi'd 

imbricated and double. 

Banksiieiiora 

white 

compact, small and double. 

Bninonii 

bright purplish red 

cupi>ed and double. 

Cornea grundiflora 

pole llesh 

cup{)ed, large and doiibh'. 

Donna Maria 

pure w hite 

Clipped and very double. 

Exitnia 

Felidte perpetuello 

creamy wliite 

compact and very double. 

LeoiKildine d’Orleons 

pale flesh 

cupped and double. 

Madame d'Arblay 

pale flesh 

cupped and very' double. 

Mujor 

white 

large and single. 

Melanie do Mimtioic 

white 

expanded, large and double. 

MyrianUies 

delicate rose 

cupped and very double. 

Plena 

white 

compai't and double. 

PrincesiKt Ixmisc 

cn'aiuy white & rose 

cii^iped and veiy' double. 

Rampant 

White 

etippcMl Olid double. 

Hose fi>n('i*e 

rose 

cui>ped, large and double. 

llosea 

pale rrtse 

compact and double. 

Srandons 

pule flesh 

eximndtHl, semi-double. 

HiH'ctabile 

lilac rose 

cup|H‘d iUid double. 

Trioinphe de Bollwyller 

creamy shadinl white 

cupped, very large 5c double. 

Division IV.- 

-Boitrsavlt Roses 

(Rosa alpina.) 

Arcthttse 

rose 

globular and very doable. 

Blush, or Florida 

pale flesh 

globular, very large & double. 

Crimson, t>r Aiuodis 

bright puri>. criinsi>n reflexed, large and double. 

Drummond's Tliomlese 

vivid rose 

cup)icil, small and double. 

Elegons 

pur^tle, white stripes 

e.\ ponded and double. 

Gracilis 

bright purplish rose 

cupi>ed and vciy double. 

Inennis 

vivid rose 

cupped and very double. 

Red 

bright I'ose 

cupped and semi-double. 

Dtrisioii V.— 

-Banksian Roses (Rosa Banksijc.) 

Rosse Itevigata 

white 

single. 

Rosa sinica 

W'hite 

single. 

Whiter Banksia 

white 

compact, very dble. & frequent 

YoUoir Banksia 

cri'uuiy yellow 

com^iact aud very double. 
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Division VI. — Ilvuniif Climiuno Roses. 


Nmme. 

Cofour. 

Forw «Md CAarartrr. 

Astrolabe 

bright rose 

cttmpact uuil very double. 

Bcngtdc Formidable 

rose 

euppetl, small k very double. 

Caasorettiana 

pale desli 

eupitod and semi-double. 

Clair 

bright crimson puri>le cupped and single. 

Indica major 

pale blush 

expanded, large and double. 

Miller s Clinibi^r 

bright pink 

expaudtHl and double. 

New York China. 

bright nsl 

rupptHl and double. 

Watt's Climbing Ihovonce 

rose 

globular, hu-go and double. 

Ro&e* Jot the Auiuitmal 

Rose Curdt'Mf that hhom /rum June till Sorentber. 


PFRPK rCAL UOSKS. 

Name. 

t'otaur. 

Form and Chararittr. 

AiitJnous 

very dark <'ritiison 

cupped, linely sha{H*d dble. 

Blaiu'he liamourotiN 

purplish siuultsl rost* 

ciip\*eil and very double. 

llilHanl 

row* 

expandt’d and tloiible. 

llflK’ il'AuUkiniU' 

p.'il** ilesh 

t’xpande*! and double. 

1U‘1U‘ Ibilieiiuo 

d»*ep r<»se 

eti)>)Ksl, huge tuid double. 

Hello iU‘ 'rriiuion 

lilac rose 

cup\H*d and double. 

Clttir IhicliaUdot 

purplish red 

globular luid ilouble. 

Cninson l^'iiKaual, <»r Uoh<* 


du Uoi 

light eriinnon 

c«ppe*l anti very double. 

C(»ustanoy 

pale Hesh 

cupptsl, veiy’ large X, double. 

ChulK'i't 

puri»ltsh r<*s» 

expand***! and dtaible. 

Ciuinmno thw l*ouiT[»row 

pur)dish rost 

isipju'd and diaiblc. 

Cris]iuta 

pah* ros*’ 

cup]>ed anti tltaible. 

Cuvier 

rosy ifd 

riip]M*d Hitil double. 

l>o Nuilly 

itright cunniiu' 

glohuliur anti \erv douhlc. 

11*’ Uonnos 

bright rose 

nippeil and very dt>iihle. 

Delict* d'llivoi 

bright r<)Me 

expaiiile4l, large and dtuibJe. 

Desespoir des Aiimt^nirs 

lihu* n»s*’ 

compact, Htiiall iSc v<*ry tlouhU 

FU»n 

bright r*»s*‘ 

<'*)inpiu*t anti vt‘rv double. 

For<»x 

purplish diep roM’ 

glohuliir, huge «Sc very tlouliie. 

Four SeasouKy lUuhlt 

roM* 

cupped, semi -tit tuble. 

Four SoosonK, W liito 

w hit** 

t*\piuid(*d and dt>uble. 

Four Seasons, Monstriius, 

or 


Bulk*o 

pale rose 

gi< titular and large. 

Four Seasons, Thornless 

pale rose 

cx)>iU)ded and dtiuble. 

Oeorgina 

hriglit ros* 

globular, very large & dtiuhle. 

Gloire des l*oq>etuolles 

d«*<*p roH** 

ctoiiptul, large hi, very double. 

Grand IVrjietoal, or Fabt;rt's bright rose 

gloitular, ver> largt; & tlouhlir. 

Grande el IJelle 

deejj puri>lihh n»se 

globitlai, very large Sc double. 

Heurietk* Houlognc 

pale blush 

coinpaci and large. 

Jean Huchette 

lilac rtMM* 

glttbular, large and double. 

Jenny Audio 

briglit rose 

gltjhuliir, very large Sc double. 

Josephine Ant*«neUe 

rOMi 

t-ijp]M*d and ver>' double*. 

I. a Mumum*. 

*l«*e}* ro»44* 

coiii)>.u‘t and very double. 

FliUlipiie 

dork pur|ilish *'riins(.>u expanded and very large 


<« " 3 
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fimne. 

Coloar. 

Form and Character. 

jLodoiska. 

pale blush 

globular, largo and double. 

Madame Feburier 

rose 

capped, large and very doubl 

Ma Dellce, or Douce Mcllic 

pale rose 

cupped and ^'eiy doable. 

Mario Denise 

pale with rosy centre 

globular and large. 

Noel 

lilac rose 

expanded, large and double. 

Pompone Four Seasons 

pale flesh 

compact, veiy small & doubli 

Fulcherie 

puriflisli red 

globular and double. 

Preval 

pale rose 

expanded and doable. 

Pftstana, or Scarlet Four 


Seasons 

bright crimson 

cupped, aemi -double. 

Perp^tucUe d’Angers 

voiy pale flesh 

expanded and very large. 

1 

1 

s 

1 

pale rose 

compact and very double. 

Perpetua nova 

lilac rose 

cup|)ed and very double. 

Panache dc Girardon or 

pale flesh, striped 


Striped Perpetual 

with red 

cupped and double. 

Palotte picot^ 

pale flesh 

compact and doable. 

Porflandica camea 

pale rose 

cupped semi-doublc. 

Portlondica grandiflora 

deep rose 

globular, very large & double. 

Prud’homtne 

rose 

cupped and very double. 

Queen of Ferpetuals 

pale flesh 

cupptHl and very double. 

Royal Perpetual 

bright rose 

cupped, very large & double. 

Saint UarUi61cnii 

purplish rofu* 

cupped and semi-double. 

Scotch Porptttuul 

blusli 

cupped and double. 

Sisley's 

rose 

globular and very double. 

Stanwell Perpetual 

pale flesh 

expanded and double. 

Sixth of Juno 

dwp rose 

compact and very double. 

Triompo do Vitry 

bright rose 

expanded and double. 

Voluniineusc 

blush 

globular, very large & double 

BOIJBON, OR I/ILE 1)E BOURBON, ROSES (Ros\ bourboniana.) 

Nam«. 

Cotour. 

Form and Ckararter. 

Antoine 



Amosa 



Augustine Margat 

dclicaU* bright rosi' 

cupped, large and double. 

Aristide 

rose 

cupped and double. 

Augustine Leliour 


cupj>ed, large and double. 

Cent Feuilles 



Charles Desprez 

pale rose 

globular and very double. 

Chloe 

pale flesh 

cupped, large and double. 

Common 

bright rose 

cupi>ed, large and semi-double 

Diaphane 

crimson scarlet 

cupiKxl and very double. 

Dubreuil 

bright purt>lish rose 

globular, large and double. 

Dubourg 

pale blush 

cuppt«d and very double. 

Due de Qrammont 

purplish rose 

globular, small and double. 

Earl Grey 



Faustlne 

very pale flesli 

cupped and double. 

General Hoohe 

bright rose 

cupped and double. 

Gloire de Rosauuniv 

bright orimaoti 

capped, large and semi-double 
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Ifamr* 

Csloar. 

Form ami CAorarlfr. 

Oloifp do Owrin 

purplish crimstai 

globular and very double. 

Holin’ tho FourUi 

pale rose 

cupiHHl and double*^ 

Ida 

carmine 

cupped and veiy double. 

.Toane d’Albret 

very bright rose 

cupiMHl, large and double. 

La Texidresw) 

paloroso 

cupptHl, large and double. 

l/emealo 

nwy lilac 

globular and very double. 


rose 

cuppcHl very largo and double. 

T«e Bnin 

bright rose 

g1t>biilar and doable. 

Mal\*{na 

bright rose 

globular and very dtmble. 

Madame Desprejr 

liliu' n»se 

globular, largo and double. 

Manhal Villars 

puipltsb do*‘p rose 

cupped and veni' double. 

Millosic 

pule row^ 

Clipped and very double. 

Nectiiriiie 

01eaiidor.flewort.Hl 

rose 

expandtsl, and likt^ Ncrium 
splendens. 

niilippart 

IH'aoli shoiloii 

cnppiHl, lorgt* and dtmble. 

l’ioiT«‘ 1'«>alanl 

purplish 

globular and veiy’ double. 

TNyoho 

light crimson 

ctipiHHl, small and double. 

I’hilomon 

lilac n^se 

ctippinl tuul very double. 

Rose d'Amnur (Matlamo 

piiqilish it>st* 

globular and double. 

Noumann) 

Itoi do Porso 

glossy pale flesh 

fuppetl , very large Sc double. 

Sir Robert Pivi 

pale nise 

cupped, hirge and very double 

Sylvain 

purplish row* 

globular luid double. 

T. Rivi‘r8 

delicate rose 

ciiplied, finely shaped Sc dide. 

Valeric 

rose 

ciipj>»Hl anil double. 

Veltnla 

blush 

globular, large and double. 

Vicloiro Arj»<?nl^e 

glossy polo blush 

rup]M'd and vt*ry di»iible. 

\V)iilo, or Julio do Loyiioa 

white 

rupiHHl, large and double. 

Walncr 

vivid puijilish rose 

rupiH'd and double. 


CHINA (K4)Ha ini>ic:a). 


Alphonsine 

purplish crimtum 

ciii)|hh 1 and double. 

Amiral de Rigny 

vivid crimson 

ex)>anded, largi; and tloublc. 

Amiral du Pent 

fiery crimson 

cup(MHl, large and double. 

Animating 

pundish red 

cuiijM'd and small. 

Alba elc^gans 

white, shad, with blush cupfani, targe and double. 

llardtm 

pale blush 

cup]N*d, large and double. 

Reau Carmin 

crimson, shaded 

cuppiHi and very double. . 

Relit* Travenrie 

white 

compact and double. 

Belle de Florence 

light carmine 

cupped find vory double. 

Belle Illj-ricnnc 

Belle Isidore 

crimson and rose 

expanded and drmble. 

Camellia blanche 

pure white 

globular, larg** and double. 

Camellia rouge 

bright rose 

imbricated, f>r camelUadike. 

Camellia plena variegata 
('amellia aemiplena variegata 


Candide 

pure white 

globular and very double. 
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Name* 

Colour. 

Form and Charaeter. 

Cramoisie eblouisiiantc 

Tind crimson 

reflexed and veiy double. 

CramoUie Ruperieore 

crimson 

expanded, large and double. 

Cramciisie triomphante 

crims^m 

cupp*^ and veiy double. 

Cotintoftft of Albemarle 

pale rcMO, red centre 

compact, large and double 

Clan^ 

white with rosy centre globular and very double. 

Clariua 

pale blush 

globular, large & very double. 

DncbeiRRe de YaU^ 

lilac rose 

cupped, very large and double. 

Due do Bordeaux 

lilac 

expanded and very double. 

Duchesa of Kent 

shaded pale blush 

cup]>ed, largf^ and double. 

Duchetae do Berri, or Grand 
Val 

dork crimson 

compact and very double. 

Dame Blanche 

white 

globular, large and double. 

Darina 

pnridish deep rose 

cu]>)>ed and dcaible. 

RiiHigii Biaaon 

pale rosy lilac 

expanded and small. 

Krmite dti Mont Cindre 

dark crimson pur^do 

mipped aud double. 

Fabvier 

bright scarlet 

cupiHxl Jind semi-double. 

Fenelon 

purplish crimson 

globular and double. 

Fonolon du Luxemburg 

deep lilac ntse sliailed gk»bular, large and double. 

Flavia 

crimson 

globular, large and double. 

Grandidier 

bright rose, shaded 

cupited and very double. 

General ChaMse 

bright rt>se, shadtH.! 

cupixiil, large and double. 

General Moreau 

bright roso 

cupptHl and double. 

Glory 

Oloin^ d*AntcuU 

eloudtsl crimson 

expanded and double. 

Gouvioii St. i\vr 

carraino 

cuppcil and double. 

Grand! flora 

deep rose 

rollexed, ver\ large 5c double. 

Henry tlie Fiftli 

rivid sciu*let 

iiippi'd and doubb*. 

Ilorteniio 

shadtHl bright rose 

mpiHMl and very double. 

Indioa minor 

TOW 

eoiuptu:t luul small. 

Indica minor, crimson 

crimson 

rompact juid small, 

Indica gloriosnortHiorutissima lilac nisc 

globuhu* mill very double. 

Indica hoterojiliylla 

rosi' 

cupi»ed, with leafy calyx. 

lmpi^rii>sa 

dark crimsim, shaded 

cupped and double. 

Joseph Deschiens 

Josophino 

briglit crimson 

eupptHi and double. 

L’Azuro 

lilac rom» 

expandwi, large and double. 

LeoiH>U 

pun^ wiiiti* 

globular *ind double. 

Lo Sombrt* 

cloudtHl dark crimson 

eupjH'd and double. 

La CoquetU.' 

carmine 

compact and dimble. 

Le Volcon 

bright n*d 

cuppiHi, large and double. 

Lo Vermilion 

bright camine 

cupiKid and dmiblc. 

Louis Phillipiv d’Angers 

crimson 

globular and very double. 

MuAlamo Deaprez 

pun* W'hite 

cuppesi, very large and double 

Madame Bureau 

pun^ white 

globular aud double. 

Madamo IK^sinonU 

blush aud rose. 

cuppeil and double. 

Maisotin 

pur|»le crimstm 

globular, large ami double. 

NapoltHUi 

shadeil Idiudi 

cupiaxi, ven' large and double 

V>'Conucll 

dark crimson. 

«'upiH.>d and dmtble. 
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Ntme* 

ratoNT. 

Form tmd Ckmrmcter. 

Petit Nini 

rosy lilac 

cupiMxl, small and doable. 

Petite Triompbe 

bright roil 

cup]H*il, small and double. 

Phiton 

dark rrimsoii 

globubur and double. 

Pirouitt:flora nora 

Poriection 

Prinoesse Marie 

pole lilac rose 

globular, very large h doable. 

Rei des Cnunaisie« 

bright crimson 

ciippctl and double. 

Ronald’s China 

n*ddi8h purple 

cxiuuuUhI and large. 

RiMn'csii 

bright crimson 

cupiHsl and double. 

Romaiuc Desprez 

Kongo Superbe, or La llcgU' 

piiqdish sliadt*d mat; 

cupped, large and very double 

litiTO 

crimson 

com|uu*t and double. 

Roinc do P»pstum 

blush with buir coiitn* ctii>ix*il, v(*ry largo luid double 

Striata 

rose, stri|H!d wiUi n*d 

cuppixl and double. 

Stroiniao rubra 

red 

globular and very double. 

Suipiiurt'a sujK'rba 

pale sulphur 

cup)H>d, very larg*; and double 

Triompho iSaiid 

bright rose, shtulod 

cupjH'd, veiy large and double 

Thorosia Stravius 
Triomphonte, <»r Panmy N<»i 

pale tlosh 

cuppi*tl luid double. 

wtto 

dooi» roai* &. rriiiiNOti 

rotlexiHl, birgc luid double. 

Turonne 

purjdo, 

cuppiHl and double. 

Van 1)01*1 

liliu^ roM* 

gloViibir, liirge and doiibb*. 

WoVK*r 

bright rose 

cupjM‘d with very stiff tH'tals. 

Wliib* 

pure white 

globular and double. 

Willow-lcavixl. 

bright rosi* 

ex]>iuidcd and seini»doubb*. 


TEA SCENTED 

CHINA HOSES (UosA inoica odohata). , 

Aiiroii’ 

straw rhanging t/> buff expaiidi*d, very largi* & double 

AliiK* 

rosy blush 

eiJp}MNl, large ujid double. 

lioutelaud 

delieali* rose 

globular, largtt an<l druible. 

Uellc lleleih' 

{)al«* flesh 

cupped and very double. 

Dufftm 

puqdish rose 

globular and very doubl**. 

KeUe Felix 

bright rosy liliu* 

expa>ide.l and very dtmble. 

Hello iHoriudi* 

rose* 

cupped, birgi* and double. 

Itelle Elvin* 

briglit rose 

globular and double 

Doiirboii 

white 

globular, largo and double. 

Hliish 

blush 

globular and double. 

Cun dine 



Cedo Nulli 

caniiine 

cupp<*d and double. 

C<K*cinea,<»r Colville scrifiiMui vivid crimson 

cxpondcxl and double. 

Cels 

red 

cxpandfxl and double. 

Dremont 

delicate rosy buff 

cupped, large and double. 

Fragrans 

bright crimson 

cupiM'd and double. 

Geni*ral Valaze 

shad(*d jiale blush 

globular, large and double. 

Gracilis 

bright red 

cupped and small. 

Grandifolia, or Thouillet 

pah* flesh 

cupped, largo and double. 

Hardy 

vivid rose 

expanded, large and double. 
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Name, 

Hamon 

Hjmen^ 

Iphigenie 
Isidore 
Julie Sisley 
Jaune Serin 
Ludle Delmart 
Ligas 
Lyonnais 
liouis Philipi)o 
liUteticenH mutabilis 
Lutescens nana 
Maximilian 


Cohur. 

blnsh, diaded, crims. 
white, yellow centre 
lilac rose 
pale rose, shaded 
blush with rosy centre 
straw colour and rose 
bright rose 
virid light crimson 
pale flesh 
delicate rose 
]>ale straw 
reddish yellow 
rose and buflf 


Magniflca, or Magnus liadulas rose, marble<l 


Farm and Charmeter. 
globular, verylaige & double, 
cupped and doable, 
globular, large and double, 
expanded and double, 
globular, large and doable, 
cupped and double, 
cupped and double, 
globular and veiy double, 
cupped, very large and double 
oupptMl, large and double, 
cupped and double, 
cupped, very Anal! & double, 
cupited, large and double. 
cup|)ed, large and doable. 


Mesfre 

Madame Guerin 

Mutabilis 

Nitida 

OdonUissima 

PrincCHse Stephanie 

I’alavidiii 

I’otart 

Pallida 

llC'vo du Bonheur 
Hoi de Siam 
Heine de Cyth^n? 


pale flesh 

rose", changing to crim, 
whin* with rosy centre 
lilac rose 
pule flesh 
yellowish white 
flesh with bufT cemtro 
bright rose, sliadod 
rosy bufif 
pure whiUif 
pale flesh 


Heine de Juillet, or Flantier bright rose 


Strorabio 
Siipurbe de Vitry 
'raglioni 

Triompho du liUxemboiirg 
Yellow 


cream and blush 
dclicati* rose 
white with buff centre 
buff and rose 
pale sulphur 


. cup])ed, large and double, 
globular, large and double, 
expanded, large and double, 
globular, largo and double, 
cupped and double, 
expandtxl and double, 
globular and double. 
cui>p(id and verj' large, 
globular, large and double, 
cupped, very large and double 
globular, with stifl* petals, 
globular and very large, 
globular and verj’ double, 
globular and double, 
cupped, large and double. 
cupiKHl, large Sc semi-double. 


ARTICLE II. 

REMARKS ON THE MOITTAN PiEONY, OH TREE P.EONY. 

I*Y J. S. L. 

A VERY elaborate, but in many parts both fabulous and mistaken ac- 
count of the Moutan Prooiiies is given in the Memoires sur It*s Chi- 
nois, the substance of which 1 will briefly note. They are stated to 
be of considerable antiquity in the gardens of the iiorili of China, 
and are supposed to have been originally found wild on the moun- 
tains in the province of Ilo-nan. 1’bey tvere at first culuvated in 
Uie district of Lo-yang, and subsequently in the I ni}HTial Gardens 
of Kai-foug-toii, in Ho-nuu ; but they appear to have succeeded best 
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in the province of Hou-Kouang, from whence they are now aapplied 
to the gafdens of Pehin, and other parts of the Empire. They are 
stated to have received various names, as Floa-ouang, or King of 
Flowers^ Pe-leang-kin, or Hundred ounces of Gold (from their value), 
aud Mou-chao-yao, or the Tree Pseony, to distinguish them from the 
Herbaceous Paeonies. It is represented that Moutaiis have been cul- 
tivated frequently of various heights, from very dwarf jdaiits, to trees 
of twenty-four feet high, and that different varieties have existed, 
which produced their flowers at different seasons, some in winter, and 
some in autumn ; hut the spring flowering varieties are those now in 
cultivation. These are said to he very mnneroiis, with flowers of 
various degrees of fullness, from scini -double to very double, and of 
the following colours, ** rouge, violet, pourpre, amaranthe, jaune, 
hlanc, noir, et bleu” in great variety. Some arc represented to ]>os- 
sess considerable fragrance. Accounts of tbt* way of cultivating the 
Moutans in China are also given \ they ajipear to he pro)>agated from 
seed, and by other modes of increase which will he noticed hereafter. 
I do not place much reliance on the corrt^ctness of the details in this 
memoir, which cxleiuls to several ]>age8 ; and I am incredulous, not 
only as to some of the colours of the flowers, which are said to exist, 
hut also as to the extent in number of the varieties. 

The provinces and places above mentioned, are in the northern 
and central parts of the Chinese Empire, and the habits of the Mou- 
tan evidently exhibit an high monntniiions, or alpine origin, subject 
to being buried under snow during the winter, 'rhey makt? strong 
shoots early in spring, and break rapidly into foliage, and blossom. 

In the description of China, published hv Duhalde, in 1763, very 
little notice is taken of the Moutans ; they are described under the 
general name of Pivoines, as being of difTerciit colours, and some of 
tliein fragrant. A brief notice of the Moutans in the gardens at 
Canton, will ho found in Dr. Abels account of lic^rd Amhert’s fhn- 
bossy to Pekin, in 1^^16 ; but it contains no information respecting 
them which is not herein stated. They are not mentioned, as far as 
1 have discovered, in accounts of other travellers in China. 

It must be concluded that the Moutans were transferred from 
China to Japan, where they are cultivated ; but they do not appear, 
however, to have been introduced in much variety into the latter 
country. Kaempfer, in the fifth fasciculus of his Ammnitates Exoticte, 
printed in 1712, describes the plants of Japan, and (p. 8f>2) among them 
the Botan, as a species ; hut does not mention any varieties. He dis- 
tinguishes it by its woody sUuu from an Herbaceous Pmony called 
Saku Jaku, of which he names three varieties. Tlaiiflierg, in his 
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Flora Japcmica> printed 1784 (page 230), confounds the Saku Juku 
and Botan together, referring both, most absurdly, to the Pseonia 
officinalis of LiNNiEUS, and states that they are cultivated in every 
garden of Japan. The Saku Jaku of Kseixipfer is, according to the 
printed opinions of those who have attended to Pieonies, referable to 
the species well known in our gardens as P. albiflora, though neither 
of the varieties mentioned by him have white flowers. 

All the Moutans are sufficiently hardy to bear exposure in the 
open ground in the winter. The Banksii has been considered the 
hardiest; but neither that nor Papaveracea appear to suffer from 
frost, and they are, consequently, frequently planted in the borders 
of gardens ; they will all grow in a northern asjiect, and perhaps such 
a situation may be better suited to them, than one where they would 
receive more of the direct influence of the sun. But though they 
are not hurt by the severity of winter when planted out, the chilling 
blasts of our springs have very injurious ejects on them, and both 
the leaves and flowers are often cut and injured when entirely unpro* 
tected at that season. From this cause, those who desire to have 
them in the greatest perfection, give them a covering of glass, under 
which the beauty of the blossoms and the delicacy of the foliage is 
perfectly preserved. They ought however to be planted in a border, 
in jwefercnce to being kept in pots. Warmth from fire or steam is 
not necessary to them ; the}" arc brought earlier into flower by heat, 
but not improved by it. The best mode of protecting them, and at 
the same time of having them in perfection, is that of glass frames, 
or houses without flues : these may he made of any dimensions that 
fancy may require, 

1'he propagation of Moutans, upon their first introduction, was a 
matter of considerable difficulty ; they hav<*, consequently, borne a 
high price in die nurseries ; and though they are now multiplied 
extensively, yet, with all the experience which has been acquired, 
the obtaining strong new plants of them is a tedious operation. All 
modes of propagation have been tried wdth them, viz. by seeds, 
8Uckei*s, grafts, cuttings and layers. Tliey rarely produce perfect 
seeds, but would probably do so mure frequently if tlie impregnation 
of the stigmas was properly aiteudeil to. The seedlings which have 
liicherto been obtained, as may be observed from the accounts of such 
in the former part of this paper, are but few. Suckers, or rather 
root-shoots, may sometimes be severed successfully from large old 
plants, and such soon become strong enough to (lower. If the work 
is carefully executed, grafts of Uic rarer sorts may be fixed on pieces 
of the roots of the more common. These pieces of roots must be ea- 
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tabUshofI in pcHs* and in ihe spring, a bud, with a little woml attached 
to it, may be joined to the root in the manner of a graft, a slice of 
the root being taken oiT to receive the piece intended to be united to 
it. When the fitting is completed it is to be covered with clnv, ta- 
king care to leave the eye exposed ; the pot must bo kept coveretl 
with a hand-glass. Trials have been made of a plan of grafting the 
Moutan on roots of Herbaceous Piconies, and 1 liavc heard that it 
has sometimes succeeded, hut not sulhciontly to encourage the prac- 
tice generally. I have not witnessed the operation, but have been 
informed that it is performed by attaching a short slip of a branch of 
a Moutan, on which there is a hud, to the si!*cculent tuher of an 
Herbaceous Pmony, binding them lightly together, sinking them 
below the surface of the earth, and covering them with a glass; iho 
tuber sup|H)rts the graft until it omits roots sufllcicni to maintain it- 
self independentlv* Kipe ciutings taken oil’ in August or September, 
with a small piece of the old wood at the end, and planted against the 
sides of garden pots, in u mixture of loam, loaf mould, and sand wcdl 
drained, and protected from the air by glasses, will succeed. The 
pots must be kojit secured from the frost in the winter, and shaded in 
the summer; in the spring, the progress of the cuttings may Ik? as- 
sisted by being placed in a frame with a gentle bottom heat. ])ut 
the most general plan of multiplying Moulans is by layers, the shoots 
for which purpose should he planted either in protecting pits, or, in 
sheltered borders, which should he covered with iiials spread over 
hoops; the branches when laid down, require a longer lime than is 
usual with common shrubs to emit roots, and the largest are seldom 
fit to be removed till they have remained two \e.'irs attached to the 
stool. The soil used for this operation is good rich loam, made light 
hy a considerable mixture of sand, witli the addition of one-fourth 
])art of lieatli mould. I'he shoots when laid down require to have a 
longitudinal slit, or tongue, made in the inner side <d the bend ; and 
this must be done with care, for, being brittle, the wood is liable to 
break ; the tungued part sliould he bedded in a mixture of loam and 
sand. 

In addition to the above, it may he interesting to know the nature 
of the methods of propagating the Moutan in use among ilu* Thinese. 
Upon this subject we have no information, except from the accounts 
in the Memoires sur Ics Chinois, before alluded to. Acc<*r(ling to 
these, the modes of propagation, exclu.sive of that by seeds, are three- 
fold, via. by suck(?rs, by splitting the stem, or by grafting. 

When suckers are profluced hy an old plant, the earth is carefully 
removed twim almut its roots, which are laid hare till the whole of 
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the union of the sucker with the fmrent root is uncovered. They 
are then separated, but the wound of the old plant is suffered to re- 
main exposed for a day or two till its surface dries ; dry earth is then 
placed about it, and care is taken that no moisture is applied for the 
space of a fortnight afterwards. The young sucker is enwrapped in 
fresh leaves, in which state it is kept till the lower end Incomes 
shrivelled, and so much contracted, that the two opposite sides touch 
each other. It is then planted in rich earth, which is rather dry 
than otherwise, and kept well shaded till it has rooted ; care being 
taken to guard it from frost. 

When the operation of splitting the stem is performed, an old 
plant is selected, and its stem is regularly slit into four or six equal 
portions, from the top to the very bottom, among the roots ; the 
divisions of the stem are kept apart until the wounds begin to dry, 
when the middle of the stem is filled with a sort of plaster, made with 
mortar {mortier) and rich earth, among which is mixed fat and a 
small quantity of sulphur. The plant so pve})ared is suffered to re- 
main till the autumn, when each division is fit to be separated, 
with the ]iortion of the root belonging to it. 

(tnifting is practised on the roots of the more common Moutans ; 
when this is attein])ted, tlie root of the stock is laid bare during some 
weeks, to the depth of three or four inches; just before the autumti 
slmot is made, the earth is again heaped about tbe root, and soon 
aiterwards, when the sap np])ears in full motion, the operation is 
])erfonned. Tliis is done in the way we call crown grafting. A 
kind of clay made with rich mould, formed into a sort of mortar with 
the expressed juice of Herbaceous Pmonv roots, is then applied 
al>oiit the scion and stuck. I'he plant is afterwards sliaded from the 
sun, and protected from frost during winter ; and, when the spring 
arrives, it is left to take its chance. If the scion ever pushes, all 
danger of losing it is ])ast. 

ARTICLK IIT.-<)N TAKING IN GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

THAT Hate HRIN in THR open air OURINO KrMMBR, 

AND TREATMENT IN WINTER IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

lir THE FOREMAN OF A LONDON Nl’RSEKY. 

The attempt would be impeninent, to fix the precise day in which 
greenhouse plants should be boused, tbe variations in the temperature 
of the seasons, in different years, render it impossible. However as 
the young Umder shoots of the summers growth, are extremely 
liable tube injured by tbe frost; us soon as any symptoms of this 
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appear, they should he removed lo iheir winter quarters ; where, if 
the greetiiiouse is built on a proper principle, they can still have the 
benefit of thj free air, and at the same time be in a situation to be 
protected, when necessity requires. 

Impressed with this idea, I think they should at all events, be 
removed in the earlier part of September. Therefore, about a fort- 
night before that time, they should be regularly examined, and any 
roots that may have extended themselves through the holes at the 
Imiiom of the pots, cleanly cut away,^ with a knife or some such 
instrument : this tends to stop the loo luxuriant growth, and being 
executed at a proper period, before their final removal, they have 
time to recover theins<dves from the partial check they may have 
received by it; which would come doubly severe, if deferred until the 
time of removing them into the house ; tlic transition from the cool 
bottom on which they stood, to the dry hoards of the greenhouse 
stage, being so materially difi'ereiit. 

It will be also requisite to have the tines examined as to their 
cleanliness, and tried with a smothering tire, lest there should re- 
main any cracks to admit the smoke into the greenhouse. I'ho 
wall should likewise be fresh whitened, at least every second year ; 
and any repairs that may be necessary to the stages, or glass-work, 
previously rectified. 

Things being thus prepared, and the lime fixed on to remove the 
plants, the large heavy ones, such us orange trees, &c. sliMiUl he 
can*ied to the places where they are to stand at once, us it will be 
very inconvenient to remove them after the house becomes crowded with 
other plants. The smaller kinds must be regularly placed in front 
of them, with a gradual descent from the hack, down to the lowest in 
front, placing any curious, or handsome plants in llower, in the inosl 
prominent and conspicuuus situations. Tliey must nut be set too close, 
when fii^t put in, us it would occasion most of their tender leaves to 
turn yellow, and full ofi ; iieitlier should they, if tlu' liouse happens 
to have been built on a close construction, be by any means taken in 
when tlieir leaves are wet. 

In large collections, could the diflerenl genera be kept together, it 
would I think have a much better effect ; in particular the more 
numerous ones, such us heaths. Proteas, geraniums, &r. and indeed 

*Thc cutting of tVt' extraneous rooU away at this season, is not likely to he ot 
such serious conKe4ueitc(! ta the plants, os if done when shifting, the ball of 
root is preserved undisturbed within the pot, yet in soiiie of the more luxuriant 
species that may have been ]>liing«'d in the borders, it will V>e prererahh; to break 
the pot rather than detitroy tiie roots, and of cfoirse ilie plant put into a larger 
one immediatelv. 
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heaths are of that unsociable nature, that they will not do well if 
tnixed promiscuously with other plants, especially any of the broad 
leaved kinds : it is implied by this observation, that there should, if 
possible, in all large collections at least, be separate houses for these 
Very numerous genera ; but in all bouses there is a variety of 
situations ; some more airy, near the windows, on end and front 
benches, for such as heaths. Proteas, &c. ; all mountainous, Cape 
plants, should be kept if possible on shelves, such as graphaliums, 
bulbous geraniums, &c. &c. ; some closer, os the ])rincipa1 stage and 
back benches, for orange trees, geraniums, and all such as grow in low 
sheltered situations: thus in every instance it is necessary to attend 
to natural habit. 

When they are all housed, and dirt of every description taken 
away, let as much free air be given as possible in the day time ; and 
even at night, should the weather prove moderately mild, and free 
from any appearance of frost. In fact, T have seldom seen frosts 
at this early season so severe, us to injure any greenimuse plants, 
that were not iuunediately exposed to its perpendicular effect : there- 
fore the front windows may be kept open continually, unless there is 
a pros])ecl of its being particularly severe, or accompanied with cold 
driving winds, in which case it will be necessary to keep them pretty 
close. 

If air is too sjmriiigly admitted at this season, when many of the 
plants have not yet finished their summer s growth, it will inevitably 
cause them to produce weak and lender shoots ; which will be ex- 
tremely liable to dump olf at a more advanced season, when the 
house must be unavoidably kept close on account of the severities of 
the external air; and besides, it will tend to give them a more general 
tender habit, and render them less able to resist the winter colds 
than they otherwise would. Hence it is evident, that they cannot 
receive too much uir, whenever the state of the external air will ad- 
mit of it, by being free from all appearance of frost ; as it will be so 
much to their advantage to be thus hardened, before the winter 
assumes its severest front. 

This is u practise 1 would strenuously recommend to all cultivators 
of exotics, to be observed the whole period they remain in the house, 
tltoir own observations on the state of the weather being their con- 
stant guide. 

Water should also be pleiitifully administered when they are first 
taken into the house, as the dry board, ou which they now stand 
as well as the elevated situation, and free circulating air, occasions 
them to requiiv more than when they stood on the moist eailh; 
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however, by no means go to the extreme, giving it only when evi* 
ilently necessary. 

it is a common, but in my opinion, a very erroneous practice, to 
place pans under the pots, iiidiscriiniimtelyi and by many they are 
regularly filled with water, twice, or thrice a week, or perhaps every 
day, whether the plants may want it or not ; and this they are 
pleased to term a saving of labour ; and it eventually becomes so 
in fact ; for they have seldom so much care, and trouble on their 
hands, in the spring, many of the most curious plants being killed 
by this treatment : for, aUliuugli it may not perceptibly injure the 
coarser kinds, its pernicious efiects on the tenderer sorts must be 
evident to the commonest obsen’er; as tlio earth in the bottom of the 
pot, by being constantly in the water, becomes coagulated, and sour, 
and is cousequently liable to rot the young fibres, by wliicli the 
plants in general contract a languid and sii'kly habit. 

As the close foggy weather advances, water must be given more 
sparingly, else it will conspire with the utiuospbere to increase the 
damps of the house ; which will inevitably injure i)ie ]>lani» by 
rotting their leaves. These, and dead flowers, should be picked oil 
as soon as they are observable ; otherwise they will make a very 
disagreeable appearance. 

Early in November all the tenderer Cape bulbs should be planted ; 
viz : Ixia, Iris, Moraea, Gladiolus, Aiuholyza, Galuxia, Oxulis, 
Laciienalia, Ornithogalum, Sic. &c. as they generally commence 
vegetation about this time, and will supply a most beautiful variety 
of flowers for ibe ensuing spring and summer. 

When growing they should he kept pretty moist, particularly the 
stronger species ; otherwise they will not flower freely, and such us 
do will not be so line : however, when they have done floweiing, and 
the grass iudicuus an end to vegetation for the season, they should 
be gradually dried ; and when perfectly so, either set in the pots in 
a dry sheltered place, or otiierwisc taken out of them, and put in 
separate pa])er bags, in sorts, until the Autumn : 1 ]>rcfcr the latter 
process ; it is necessary to keep them in sorts, oilierwise the strong, 
which are not always the finest kinds, would smother the delicate 
ones, that in many instances produce the most brilliant, and frequently 
odoiiferous flowers. 

The months of November and December, seem to be more noxious 
to the health of plants, than any other season ; by reascui of their 
being full of sappy leaves, and the remains of many of the A utumii 
flowers being still on them, when the weather, (w Inch at this time gene- 
rally becomes close, and chilly,) renders i» neccssai y to keep tlie house 
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shut, and wann ; this occasions a most pernicious damp to exhale 
from every part of the house, and even from the earth in the pots ; 
which fixes on the leaves, and other parts of the plants, to their 
inevitable injury, particularly the younger parts, such as were the 
produce of the preceding summer. If this kind of weather continues 
for any considerable time, it will be adviseable to give a little fire heat, 
to help in drying up these baneful exhalations, and also as much air, 
as can be safely admitted by the doors, and front windows ; more 
especially when fire is added; otherwise the heat of die fiues will, 
instead of expelling the contaminated air, rather occasion it to exhale 
more freely, and be of worse consequences. 

At this season also, the plants should be regularly examined to 
clear them of all dirt, and also to scrape off' any moss, &c. that may 
have grown on the surface of the mould, and to renew it with a little 
fresh loam. This contributes much to their good appearance, if 
neatly executed. 

Very little fire heat seems to be requisite to the preservation of 
greenhouse plants, in this climate ; in fact, the less it is found neces- 
sary to use, the belter. 1 have never practised it, (except in the case 
of damps, as before mentioned,) until I perceived the frost so severe, 
as to lower the spirit in the thermometer several degrees below' the 
temperate point, and then merely sufficient to raise it again to the 
above mentioned point. If this can he done without the assistance of 
fire, so much the belter, for which jjurpose, bass mats must be 
used along the lower parts of the house, where they can be con- 
veniently fastened ; these will be of infinite service even when fire is 
used, as less of that element will suffice ; but they should be always 
taken off in the day to admit the light, unless the weather happens to 
be particula’ly severe. 

Sometimes in the depth of winter, there is a succession of very 
clear weather for several days together, wherein warm sunny days, 
succeed the coldest frost, and nights in which fires have been abso- 
lutely necessary ; in this case, it will be requisite to give all the air 
possible in the day, (unless strong harsh winds, or other occasional 
preveiUalives happen to prevail,) observing, to shut the w’indows up 
close, early in the afternoon, so os to include part of the natural heat 
of the atmosphere, within the house. Such weather renders an in- 
crease of water necessary, especially over the entrance of the fiues, 
where the fires have the greatest force. It should he administered 
in the morning, and ought to he k(»pt in the Louse all night to exf»el 
any frosty particles it may have imbibed, and render it nearly equal 
to the temperature of the air of the house. 
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LIST OF NEW AND HARE PIiANTS, 

Noticed since our last. 

1. Mtanthvs BARBATcs; VAT, labello aD'o. Bfarded Plywort, white tipped 
variety. (Bot Ma^. 3514.) Orchideae. Gynaiidria Monundria. — A native of 
Demerara, from wheut'e it was introduced into this countiy, by Mr. Allcard, 
Stratford Green, Kmex. And in the collection of that ftentleman, it biiHimed in 
May, 1836. The Bowers are prodneed upon a lon)c and many flowered raceme. 
Each flower is atx^ut two inches across, having narrow petals, of a dark green, 
•potted with dark porplt' a-ithin, with paler spots on the outside. 7'he lip is 
fringed with numerous lonir uhite bain.. Altogether it is a very pretty and ain. 
gitlar flowering phuit, meriting a place in every collection. Myanthus, fntm 
wiirui, a fly; and anthox^ a flower. 'I'he flowers look very mnch like a pressed 
fly, when they are dried. 

2. PJEONIA ALBIFI.OBA j vttr. Pottsii. Potts’ Chinese Pasony. (Brit. Flow. 
Card. 351.) The late Mr. .lohn Potts sent thi;. very handsome variety from 
China, in IH22. The flowers are of a lurgt* si/c, double, of a rich crimsftn co* 
lour, and are by far the most splendid of all the varieties of albiflora. The 
plant is quite hardy, and a profuse bUKUiier. In tin* garden of K. 11. .lenkinson, 
Esq., Norletoii Hall, Kiugston, Surrey, it has bloomed very freely, having, this 
seaiion, about forty flowers njion a single plant. 

3. Sarracenia RvitRA, bed Side Saddle Flower. (Bot. Mag., 3515.) Sarra* 
eenia; Polyundriu Monogynia. A native ol' iouisiana, in the Simtheni United 
States of America. The plant has often lieen introduced into this country, hut 
being very diflicull in cultiiation, has been lust ; a plant, however, has bloomed 
in the stove of the (tlasgow Botanic Garden, March 1836. The flowiT scape rises 
to about two feet high, })roducing one flower, 'i'he flower hangs in a drooping 
manner; of a rich deep red colour, having a splendid ajipearuiice. The flower 
is from two to three inches across. 

4. Strehtanthi’h iiyacinthoides, Hyacinth- flowered (Bot. Mag., 3516.) 
Cruciferic; Tetradynuniia Siliquosa. An antnial plant, a native of the I'exas, 
where it w’as discovered hy the late Mr. Douglas. The stem grows to about a 
yard high, branched. 'Fhe flowers are produced upon long racemes, bearing nu- 
ineroiis flowers, which hang in a |H'ndulous manner; the) are of a bluish-purple 
colour. The fl<n»er much rewmbles a small hya<’iiith blossom, but having very 
narrow' petals. ‘Flic plant has bloomed in the tireenhouse of the Glasgow Bt»- 
tanic Garden. 

5. Strohilantiich Sabimana, Mr. Sabine’s Strohilaiithns. (Bot. Mag. 
3517.) Acantliacea.* ; Didyinimia Angiospermia. Synonym’s, Kiiellia Sabiiiiana. 
R. argentea. It. mucrocarpa, var. argeiitea. I'his pretty flowering plant wax 
introduced into (his countrv by Dr. Wallich. It is a native t>r Nepal. It re- 
quires a hothouse temperature. Dr. Wallich named it in compliment to .loscph 
babine, Esq., to whom Horticulture is very greatly indebted; wr hesitate not to 
•ay, that the present superior state of gardening, and the very extensive taste for 
it which now pr* l ails, owe, in a considerable degree, their rise to that gentleman. 
The S. sabiiiiana grows three feet high, shrubby. 'Fhe flowers are prodiict'd in t«‘r- 
minal spikes. The corolla is funnel shaped, lower part of the tube yelliiw, the 
rent of a bright bluish-purple. It blooms the latter end of winter. 

6. Yccca DaACORis, Dragon-tree- leaved Adam’s Needle. (Bot. Beg., 1894.) 
Lililaceae; Hexandria Monogynia. A very pretty flowering species cultivated 
in the Nursery Establishment of Messrs Backhouses, V'ork. It grows freely in 
the open ground. The spikes of flowers rise about three f*iet higher than the fo- 
liage, producing an immense number of blossoms. The segments of the flower 
expand much more in this species than any of the others, which adds very mnch 
to its interest and beauty. The petals are of a greenish- white, with the tips of 
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the petals of a deep rosy.purple. The plant is a native of Carolina, where, it is 
said, it will ^row to the height of ten feet. Messrs. Baekhotises find that Yucca 
fllamontosa, glaocescens, rufocincta, and recurvifolia, as well as the above des. 
cribed sfiecies, grow and fiower in the open air. 

7. Yucca flaccida, Weak leaved Adam’s Needle. (Dot Reg., 1895.) This 
species is probably a native of North America, it is cultivated in the Garden 
of the London Horticultural Society. This species does not appear to produce 
a stem as the others do. The flower stalks rise some feet high, each producing a 
panicle, having numerous flowers of a greenish yellow colour, the tips of the pe- 
tals having a small spot of red at the lower «ide. 

8. Centaukfa Balsamita, Costmary. leaved. (Brit Flow. Gard.,d55.) Com- 
positae. Syngenesia, Polygainia Squalls. Synonym, Carduus orieiitalis. Seeds 
of this plant were sent from the Imperial Botanic (iiarden at St. Petersbngh, to 
this country. It is a native of Armenia, and has been recently iutrc»duced. 
I'he plant is a hardy perennial. Stems rising to about two feet high, each ter- 
minated by a moderate sized flower, of a sulphur colour. It is cultivated iu the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden. 

9. Cuatceous Aroma, 'I'he Aronia Thorn. (Bot. Reg., 1897.) Synonym, 
Mespilns orientalis. 'f'his species is a native of the Levant, and is one of the 
largest and most like timber of any of the tliurns. 'I'be plant is a very free 
grower, and grows to a very neat f^orm. I'he fruit is as large as a fine sized 
cherry, of an apricot yellow colour, and, being produced in such abundance, 
causes the tree to be very ornamental, and a most suitable one for the lawn, or 
other part of the pleasure ground. Cratitgm from Kratos, strength ; alluding to 
the wood. 

10. CvTiRUS ^OLicus, iPoliaii Cytisus. (But Keg., 1902.) DIadelphia De- 
caiidria. 'I'he plant is a native of Stromboli, where it was discovered by Profes- 
sor Gassonc. Seeds of it were sent from Naples, to the Hou. W. F. Sirangways, 
in whose garden, at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire, it bloomed this year. It is an 
erect growing shrub, the branches fcrminatid with racemes of yellow flowers. It 
is supposed that the flowers will be band^onier when the shrub is older, and that 
they will be produced more abundantly. 

1 1. Kpiuendruai a:MULUM, Kiutilons Kpideiidrum. (Bot. Reg. 1898.) Or- 
chidaceuc; («ynandria Monandria. I his pretty neat flowering species has flow- 
ered in the collection of Richard Harrison, Ksq.; to that gentleman it was sent 
by Mr. IJesketh. It is a native of Para. 'I'he plant very much resembles Kpi- 
deiidrnm frngrans. I'he pseudo bulbs of K. mimilnm are perfectly oval, and not 
tapered to each end us in K. fragraiis. 'I’he flower stalk is about three inches 
long, producing three or four flowers upon each. 

12. Kscai.loma 11 .I.IN 1 TA, Varnished Lscallonia. (Hot. Reg., 1900.) Fscul- 
loniaceic; Pentandria Moiiogynia. A wry ])retty evergreen species, much more 
hardy than any other of th«i genus. 'I'he leaves are broad of a pale green colour 
varnished, producing a very pretty appearance. The jdant forms a very neat 
bush. The branches are terminated by racemes of many flowers, which are white, 
tiuged with green at the under side, it blooms from the end of July to October, 
'rile plant emits a very powerful scent, rather disagreeable. It is a native of 
Chili, growing in the Munntaiiiuiis parts ol that country. Kscollonia Moiitevi- 
deiisis is quite hardy with us at Wortley, grows very vigorously, and blooms pro- 
fusely ; the flowers being white. Rscallonia rubra is equally hardy, thrives aud 
blooms most admirably. All the species are highly deserving a situation in 
every shrubbery. 'I’hey arc handsome plants even without flowers, but very at- 
tracting when in full bloom, more particularly so when the bush has got to a 
tolerable size. We liiid the plant to flourish well in u mixture of loam and peat. 

13. Kuphoruia Bojebi, Mr. Bojer’s Spurge. (Bot. Mag., 3527.) Euphor- 
biacem; Monsesia Monandria. Professor Bujerseiit this species from Madagascar. 
It is a very pretty stove plant, and merits the title of spleiideus, much lieyoiid 
the one so called. It has bloomed in the .stove iu the Glasgow Botanic GaMeii, 
at tlie end of winter^, more or less at most seasons of the year. Each Involucre 
has four scarlet bractem, half an inch across, which produce a pretty appearauce. 
This species is not so full of spines as E. splendeos, more coriaceous, more oval 
and retuse leaves, the bractetes are of a much higher colour. 
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14 Fcchsu MiCROSTBMAi TAB. KEcrsvATA, lArgo-itameiied Fochsia. R«. 
curved flowered Ttriety. (Hot Mag., 3521.) Oiiagraria; Octandria Monogynia. 
This %ery pretty flowering variety was raised from seed by Mr. Nevin, at the 
Glasiieviu Botanic Ciardeii, Dublin. The plant is of a most vigorous habit. 
The tine red calyx, has its five divisions much recurved, exposing the pretty blue 
petals to full view. The flower and flower stem are near six inches long. Like 
every other of this graceful, pretty flowering genuc, the present deserves a place 
in every collection of Fuchsias. 

15. Lapevrousea ANCF.rs, Two-edged Stem. (Hot. Beg., 1903.) Synonyms, 
Gladiolus anceps, G. denticulatns; Ixia lapeyrousea, I. pyramidalis; Iridacea;, 
Triandria Moiiogynia. The plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
requirej to be cultivated in the Greenhouse or pit frame. The stein rises about 
six inches high, each producing frum six to eighteen flowers. The flower is 
about three quarters of an inch acros>. white, and fr.ignint, emitting a very 
agrtvable perfume, it blooms from June to August I/ipejroumi. so named in 
compliment to Mon^. Pieot d«* Ki Pevronse. Author of the Pyrenean Flora. 

Ifi. Monarha ARiST.tT^ Awiird. (Bot. Mag., Syiionyin, .M. citrio. 

dora; I.ahiatT, Diandria Munogynia. 'I'his species is a native of Arkonsa Ter. 
ritory, as aUo about Sail Felipe, iii Mexico. It has recently been sent to this 
country by Mr. Druiuiiioiid. The plant is quite hardy, and hlooins from Jnly 
to Septeml'er. It has been stated to be perennial, and on some occasions annual. 
The stein rises to about a toot high, prudtieiiig wh(»rls of pale rose-coloured 
flowers. 

17. Mvantiuis i>Ei.Toli)Kst;<(, Triangular lipped Flywort (Hot Reg., 1890.) 
Orchiducea.* ; (iynandria Moiuuidria. This ver) viugnlar flowering Orchideous 
plant, is u native of Deinenira, found upon trees near to the great wntiMTall of 
iho Demerara river. It is cultivated in the eollcction of Hicbard Harrison, b'sq., 
Aughbnrgh, near Liverpool. I'lie flowers <»f this species ar»„‘ very distinct from 
any other, the lip is destitute of the friiice of hairs, ivhieh M. eristutus, and M. 
barhatus have. The flower stein is m ar a foot long, bearing about half a score 
blossoms — eadi near two inelus across; ilie Itp is of a rich purple colour; the 
other parts of the flower green, spotted with Oark purple, and have u very pretty 
appearance. Dr. Liiidley has observed, ** that wiu-n tlie third j>art of the genera 
and species of Orchideons IMants was )mblishetl in \K\^, ht‘ was only acquainted 
with Myanthns ceriinus, and cristatiK,-— the latter, the learned Prohssor con- 
sidered, a Catosetuni, and tin* former as the only genuine species of the gcnu.s ; 
thus, ill some di'gree rnislaking the real generic character of Myanthns, in con- 
sequence of the iiiijierfvct materials of which he was then in possession. But 
now that four species are known in a luiiig state, it has become necessary to 
alter the original character of the genu", so that it may include Catasi'tiiTn cris- 
tatiim. This, Dr. Liiidley thinks 's more lulvisahle than to unite Myanlhuswith 
C'ata.setum, as recoiiiinended by Sir William Ilo«)ker. If tlic latter measiiri! were 
to be adopted, it would be equ-ally necessary to suppress the genera Monachan- 
thus, Morniodes, Cynoeliu-K, itc.. the eflect of which wiuibl be to form a hetero- 
genous collection of spe cies, the principal combining characii r of which, would 
reside in the peculiar succulent stems. As they now stand, t-aeh has a dear dis- 
tinction, and each jiossess as many species as ore nsuAtly ass. njbled under newly 
discovered types of structure. M^aiithiis has already four ; (. } noches two ; Mo- 
nachanthiis two; Caiasetiim five; and Mormodes one specsen 

18. Penstemon iiETKROFtiyLLi'M. Vaiiuusdeaved. (Itot- Keg., 1899) 
Scropbulariacea* ; Didynaiiiia Angiospermiu, 'Mic late Mr. Jhniglas discovered 
this plant in California, from whence he sent set'd.-* t«i the Loudon Horticultural 
Srtcicty. It is a hardy her‘‘aceous species, blooming from June to t)ctol>t.‘r. The 
flower stems rise to about uo feet high, and bear a profusion of flowers of a 
purpli.sh-red colour, of a very liaiidsome appearance. Kach flower is near an 
inch and a half long. It is a very desirable species, and merits a situation in 
every flower garden. Pentstemon^ from pente^ fine, f/croo/i, stamen. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Hota CABN08A. — I shall be much oblif^ed if jou, or any of your eorres- 
poiidents, can render me any information on the best mode of raising and treat- 
ing the Hoya carnosa. Also a list of 20 or 30 sorts of the most hardy and vigo- 
rous kinds of Chinese Roses— climbers, to run up a trellis facing the north, and 
a few for the south ; state their height. Also a list of 20 or 30 sorts of hardy 
annuals, new sorts, and the time for sowing. If this could appear in your neat 
number, 1 shall be still more obliged. 

Pedro. 

Oh Insects. — At a meeting of the Entomological Society, the secretary' called 
the attention of the members to the destruction committed in the Market Car- 
dens around Loudon, during the present season, by a species of Aphis, which 
had abounded and propagated to an incredible extent, upon Cabbages, Brocoli, 
&c., and which had not previously been observed by the Market Ciardeners, by 
whom it is called a ** New Species of Blight;*’ it was stated, that by watering 
the plants with tobacco and lime water, the injurious insects might be destroyed. 
I beg leave to intimate, that I have tried the experiment with eminent success 
upon plants infested with the insects named to such an extent as to be con- 
sidertd incurable, but which are now entirely free from them, and in a most 
healthy and thriving condition. An Origin al Subscriber. 

HatfstvaleTf Sept, 29fk, 1836. 

On Competition at Florkolturai. Exhibitions, &c.— As the general 
rule of com|)etition seems to be imperfectly understo(»d by many competitors, 
and 1, as well os others, wishing to have a more general knowledge of the same, 
1 here forward for insertion in the (’abinet, the following query. A competition 
list standing as follows : — For nine best 'I'tilips in classes, vi'/., three Roses, three 
Byblocmens, and throe Bizards. Suppose a competition taking place us below. 


the reader will perceive, that every class Jio$e$. Bib. Biz. 

is competed for by itself. Now 1 wish A 13 3 

some correspondent could apply the gen- B 2 11 

eral rule to the opposite table, and show C 4 2 2 

us bow A and C stand.s for competition, D 3 4 4 


for it is quite plain how B and D stands. By answering the above query in the 
December Number, you will oblige me, us well as others, James Figgans. 


ANSWER. 

A List of the best Show Pinks. — In answer to your correspondent, J. S., 
p. 187, i am induced to send you the following list of the best Show Piuks, at 
present in cultivation ; some of them are old flowers, but they need not be de- 
spised for that as they are real good Show Flowei*s. J. K. 

Admiral Codringtun* Ford's Formosa 

Barrett’s Codriiigton William of Walworth 

Barnard’s Bexley Hero Hoggs Fanny Kemble 

Bow’s George the Fourth Hopkin’s One in the Ring 

Beauty of Shrewsbury Hardstone’s Conqueror 

Clark’s Matilda Kuighi’s I.ady Aclaiid 

Colonel Austen Keyue’s Reformer 

Copley’s More Kilmer’s Matchless 

Dave>\ Lord Brougham Lodge’s Red Rover 

Day’s Earl of Uxbridge lot belle alliance 

Faulkner’s Duke of St. Albans. Marshall’s Defiance 
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Norrii* Raioboir 
Noroian’ii Ddiight 

Benjaoiiu 

Beautj 

Conqueror 

Earl Grey 

Pi|fgott*t Bennly of Cheltenham 
Pitman’s Ma|rn>ficent 
Pany^ Union 
Pillard’s Eygnsfurth Beauty 
RolPs Get>r||[e the Fourth 
Rainsford’s Prudence 


Ripsaw’s Queoa Adelaide 
Taylor’s Green Gram 

Nonpareil 

Beaute Supreme 

Unswurth’s Omega (extra) 
Wood’s Eminent 
Wilmer’s Matchless 

Lady Paget 

W'ell’s Sultana 

Superb 

Princess Victoria 

Young’s Joe Miller 


Famcy Pinks. — Blush SujHTb, Koi de Roses, Smith’s Windsor Castle, 
Wood’s Hebe. 


REMARKS. 

Tue Signs of Fair Weather. — ^Wlteuthe sim is fair and blight at its rising 
in a morning, and is blushing vritlumt s}iots or bltu k clouds near him when he seta 
at night, it is a sign of fair weather. Wlien tlu moon is three or four days old, 
and has her ht>mH sharp and iHnnl<*d very bright, U is a sign of fair weather till 
she comes to the fuU, if not tlie whole montli. If Uie moon has a bright shining 
circle about her, when she is at the full it promises fair a'euther ftir many days. 
When the stars shine clear and bright, and st^ein U) dart t>ut pointed rays, it is a 
sign of fair weather. Also when clmids sink low, as into vallies at south.oaat or 
south-west, it is a sign of fair weather. If Uie tops of hill.s be clear, it is a sign of 
fair weatlicr. If there are to the north west, adiitu scattering douds'like Hceccs of 
wool, it is a sign of fair weather, \\1ien whtW clouds or mists hang just over 
rivers, and disjierse no further, it is a sign of fair weather. When a rain-bow ap 
pears alter a shower, luul the blue yell<»w part of it he very bright, and the highest 
colour, they ore tokens of fair weather. When lK‘es lly far from their hives, and 
come home late, it is a sign of fair w eather. When Uiere are great swarms of gnats, 
it presages fair weatlier. Glow.wonn.H shining by night, is a sign of fair weather. 
Wlien larks rist! veiy' high, and continue singing a long time, it is a sign of fair 
weather. When kiU*s fly aloft, it bespeaks fair lirv weather. The Uonl Baron 
gives this reason for it, because the kite mounts m<»st into the; air of that temper, 
whendn he delights ; for this aspiring bird d(H‘M not so much aflbet the grossness 
of the air, as the ctdd and freshueas of it; for lM*ing a bird of prey, and ther«*forw 
hot, he delights in Uie fresli air. When lapwings or ploviTs fly high and then 
low, Olid make coutinuul ciy s, it bespeaks warm weather. When swallows fly 
high, it is a sign of fair weather. Wlicn owls hoot much, it is a sign of fair 
wciUhcr ; and though owls do always hof>t much both in wet and dry weather, yet 
there is this diflerence, that their hooting is mon; clam(»rous in wet weather, but 
m(»re easy and sedaW in fair weatlier. 

Monument to Mr. Douglas. — Tt is proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of the late lamented Mr. D. Douglas, and it is hopetd that all botanists 
and amateurs will aid the undertaking by subscribing towards it; ns also to tes- 
tify their sense of the great services rendered to Botauy by his exertions. J. K. 

New and Superior Dahlias. — During the last and present month, we have 
taken our annual tour for ascertaing which are the best sorts ol Dahlias, either 
come out last season, or new ones likely to come out next A list of them we 
are preparing for a succeeding number, as also a list of other plants, which came 
under our observatioo. Conductor. 

Death or Mr. Cunninobame. — Intelligence has been received of the death 
of Mr. Richard Ciinninghame, the Colonial Botanist, at Sydney, New South 
Wales. 7'he unfortunate man was murdered by savages in the interior of the 
country, whither he had acoompaiiied an expedition, whom he unfortunately 
wandered away from in search of plants, (as was his duty os a Botanist,) and was 
lost in the bush, and never seen afterwards; but from intelligence gained from 
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iioin« of the natives, it was discovered that he was murdered by savages, who 
mistook him for an enemy. Mr. C. was a very able botanist, and of an amiable 
and obliging disposition, he was beloved and respected by all who knew him, 
and his death is universally lamented by every colonist in New South Wales, 
and his friends in England. Thus, within the short space of two years, we have 
to mourn the loss of three eminent British collecting Botanists, Mr. D. Douglas, 
who met his death in the Sandwich Isles; Mr. Dnimmond, who fell a victim to 
the unhealthiness of the Mexican climate; and the above unfortunate Mr. Cun- 
niiighame, — all three of whom may be said to be martyrs to the science of 
Botany, and whose labonrs will never be forgotten from the many beautiful ad- 
ditions to our flower gardens, which each of them introduced, and many of which 
bears their name, and will transmit their memoirs to the latest posterity. 

GHAND DAHIJA SHOW AT SALT HILL, NEAR WINDSOR. 

This splendid exhibition was honoured by the presence of Her Majesty, the 
Princess Augusta, and a large party iroin Windsor Castle. Her Majesty appeared 
much delight(‘d with the vuriutis cullection.s of Dowers, and eoiidescetided to name 
two splendid seedlings, one a yellow lu-longing ti> Mr. Wiliner, and a lilac of 
Mr. Browns. The first was named Supen'ba^ and the latter Beauty, The judges 
of nurKer3'rnen’s ilowers, were Mr. Gleiiny, Mr. Salter, and Mr. Wheeler; the 
indges of amateins’ hloonis were Messrs. Brown, Widnall, Brewer, Gaines, 
Painplin, and Williiier. 1’he prizes were awarded as under. Collections of 50 
Blooms (private gentlemen or their Gardeners, growing more than 200 plants) 
— 1. Mr. tilenny ; 2. Mr. Salter. Stands of 24 Blooms ^ditto) — 1. Mr. Glenny; 
2. Mr. Cooper; B. Mr. Maher; 4. Mr. Dodd; Mr. Hughes; 6. Mr. Turner; 
7. Mr. Weedon; 8. Mr. Boake. Stands of 12 Blooms (growers of less than 200 
plants)—!. Mr. Kellner; 2. Mr. Skelton; 3. Mr. Lidgard; ‘1. Mr. Smith; 5. Mr. 
Lawrence; 0. Mr. Haue<ick ; 7. Mr. Bragg; 8. Mr. Wakeling; 0. Mr. Maher. 
Seedlings IRJBi— Mr, Glenny, Mr (Bark, Mr. Ki-llner, Mr. Skelton, and Mr. 
Bland. Ditto IH.3.0— Mr. Maher, two; Mr. Chu*k, two; Mr. Nevill, one. 
Collections of 100 hlooin<« (uurseryuien and growers for sale) —I. Mr. Mountjoy ; 
2. Mr. Brown ; 3. Mr. Williner; 4. Mr. .lackson ; 5. Mr. Gaines. Stands of 24 
Blooms (ditto) — 1. .Mr. Biowii, Slough; 2. Mr. Gaines; 3. Mr. Mountjoy; 4. Mr. 
Willnier; 5. Mr. I.ovegro>e; ti. Mr. Faniplhi ; 7. Mr. Hill; 8. Mr. Lane; 0. Mr. 
Girling. Seedlings IHiW - I. Mr Willnier for an extra prize, and one other; Mr. 
Mr. Brown, one; Mr. Widmill, lw«». Seedlings — Mr. Jelfreys, Ipswich, 

lao: Mr. Ciuines, oue; and Mr. Wilson, one. l)f\ ice Mr. Pearson, Silver Aiedal. 


BATH IIOYAI. irOiri'ICUI.TUKAL AND FLOBAT. SOCIETY. 

ANNl'AJ. DAHLIA SIH W, OPKN FOR CO.MPETITION TO ALL ENGLAND. 

The fifth and last exhibition of the society of the .season, at Sydney Gardens, 
took place on Thursday, September lA. l.ist of prizes. — Dahlias. — Collection 
of 24 flowers — I. Bev. S. Ward; 2. Mr. Heale; 3. Mr. .1. Sealy. Ditto 18 — 1. 
Mr. W. Heals; 2. A. Wickham, Ksq.; 3. Mr. Kingtiui. Ditto 12 — 1. G. C. 
'Fugwcll, Esq, ; 2. Mr. Pinker. Seedlings — I. Mr. Kington ; 2. J. A. Wickham, 
Esq. ;3, Mr. Buss. Extra subscription Dahlia prize.s, gi\en in plate. — First 
Class. — First prize, a handsome silver tankard, value ten guineas, Mr. Mountjoy, 
Ealing, fur the following 48 blooms : — Madeline, .^riel. King Otho, Beauty of 
Perry Hill, 'rarranPs Invincible, Beauty of Cambridge, Ciuni, Moimtjoy^s Bur- 
gundy, Criterion, Lady Ripon, Yellow Perfection, Sir H. Fletcher, Venosa, 
Metropolitan Perfection, Cedo Nulli, British Queen, Metropolitan Calypso, 
Glory, Venus, Countess of Liverpool, Springfield Rival, Beauty of Camberwell, 
Hon. Mrs. Harris, Hadleigh Cbtuxipion, Beauty of Lullingstone, Ne plus Ultra, 
Colville’s Perfection, Sqiiibb’s Flora, Metropolitan Lilac, Angelina, Brown’s 
Bronze, Mrs. Wilkinson, Forester, Well’s Parag«»n, Neviick Rival, Widnall's 
Paragon, Prince of Orange, Gem or Royal Adelaide, Beauty of Slough, Vulcan, 
Lady Ann, Paris, Wheelers Marchioness, Bi.sbop of Winchester, Crimson 
Triumphant, Scarlet Perfection. Second prize, a handsome silver teapot, valqe 
six guineas, Mr. .lackson, Kingston, lor the following tS blooms . — Granta, Mrs. 
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Wilkinfton, Que«ii, Unicorn, Beauty of Dniwicb, Triumphant, Tarrant's 

Invinciblu, Glory, Thalias, Seal's Fanny Kemble, Norbitton Hero, Ariel, King 
Otho, Comitess of Errol, Mars, Bride of Abydos, Springfield Rival, lAdy Errol, 
Psyche, Cede Nullt, Agamemnon, Jackson's l ady Sugden, Jackson's Sir Edward 
Sugden, Dodds' Mary, Beauty of Perry Hill, Pnnee of Orange, Red Rover, Cri‘ 
terion, Sir H. Fletcher, Metroj>olitan Calypso, AViduall's Perfection, Paragon, 
Beauty of Counball, Apollo, Jackson's Rival Yellow, Hon. Mr& Harris, Angelina, 
Paris, Sir R. Peel, Newick Rival, Empress, King of the Whiles, Gem, Ada Byron, 
l^ird Byron, Lady Ann, Vinosa. Second Cla^s. — First prize, a handsome pair 
of gobleU, value eight guineas, Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for the following thirty* 
six blooms; — Magnum Boiuim, Fanny Kemlde, Unicorn, Mrs. Wilkinson, Beamy 
of Lnliingstone, Herraiime, Fisherton Rival, Girling's Purple, Kindle's Perfection, 
Crocus, King Otho, Lady LiisceUes, Triumph, Springfield Rival, MissW'ilsou, Bar- 
net's Venus, Lord Byron, Conquering King. Bride -Abydos, Grandis, Knight's 
Scarlet, Sir H. Fletcher, Alpha, Westland Marquis, Lady RciulJesham, Beauty of 
Dulwich, Glory, New Koial Purple, Marquis t»t Abcrcorn, Cork invincible, Ve- 
iiosa. Bronze, January, Brewer. Seettnd pri/.e, handsome silver sugar bason, 
value five guineas, to Mr. Brown. Slough, for the (ol'owing thirty-six hlooms:— 
Brown*.s Koval Adelaide, Brown’.** King of the i'uirii-s, Brown's Queen Klizabeth, 
Brown’s Corinne, Brown's I tm. Brown's Ariadne, Brown’s Quilled Perfection, 
Brown's Sulphur, Brown's Broii/e, Spriiigfieht Kival, Smith's Napoleon, Wid- 
imlPs Perfection, Sir H. Fletcher, Dodd.s' Marv, i'omili ss of Shethcld, Couiitesg 
of Moreton, ('lark’s Royal Adelaide, Muzi |»pa, Bride of Abydos, Cri- 
terion, Mrs. Wilkiti.soti, 'I'he Queen, Ht'rmioue, Roseii Superhii, Klphiii. 
stone's Polyphemus, Cream, The Star, Douulus’s Glory, Lord J.iverpool, Me- 
tropolitnn Roselle, Metropolitan 1'crfi‘ctioii, Mctropiditun Liliie, Three Seedlings. 
Third Class. First prize, hatnlsotne silver cup, \uiue six guineas, to Mr. Squibb, 
Salisbur}', for the following :i1 blooms : -"Sqmbb’s pur)>)e jierfeclion, Squibb's 
Hon. Mrs. Harris, Dodd's Mary, Lilac Perfection, Alpha, Warminster Rival, 
Vandyke, Metropolitan Blush, Metropolitan Perfection, Metropolitan (Julypso, 
Springfielti Rival, Holman’s Scarlet Perleetion, Newii'k Bivul, St. Leonard's 
Kival, Lady Bones, Hermioiie, Newin's Duke ot Bedford, Smith's Napoleon, 
I'larke’s Royal Adelaide, Coimtess of Orkeny, (ilory, Widnali's Venus, 
Squibb's Purpurea Surperba, Mrs. Wilkinson. Second jirir.e, handsome silver 
salver, value three giiiiuas, to Mr. Moiintjoy, ICaliug, for the following 3'f 
blooms: — Bride of .\hydos, Mount joy's I>iirgimd>, Criterion, Colossus, 
Lady Hipoii, (Jlury, Beauty »if Perry- Hill, King Otho, Sir H. Fleteher, Ne Plus 
Ultra, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Callsar’s I'eiiVclion, Springfield RixaJ, Ariel, Colviirs 
Perfection, Lady Ann, Well’s Paragon, Jupiter, Mrs. Wilkinson, Metropolitan 
Lilac, Cieiii, Pans, Viileau, Newick Rival. Third prize, haiitlsurne silver sugar 
castor, \alue two guineas, to Mr, Willmer, Sunhury, for the (olii>wing 21 blooms: 
•— Princi'of Orange, Hopwood's I.ay Ann, King Otho, Mr*!. Wilkinson, ('ouiitess 
of Morton, Ariel, Mi>s ( ri-t, ('edo Niilli, Dr. Halley, Well’*. Chuinpimi, Red 
Rover, Well’s Paragon, Luna, Mrs. Harris, Burgundy, Shim Yellow Perfection, 
.Tettery'.s Triuinjihant, Dodd’> Mary, Purple Pi-if* etion, Bean Frugera, f.eonatus, 
(jcin or !’o\al -\delaide, l.ord Darby, Bride of Abydos. [ By some over sight, 
owing probiibh to the vait extent of the show, the stand of 2f bliMMiiv belonging 
to Mr. Brown, of Slough, was overlooked until the first pri/e had l>een awarded. 
'I’he judges, however, wry handsomely made the nmendcf bj Miting to Mr. Brown 
a prize equal in value to the first prize, (six guiiietus,) for the followitig twenty 
four blooms: — Brown’s Corinne, Br»»wn’s Ion, Brown's King of the Fairies, 
Brown’s Ariadne. Mrs. Wilkinson, Mazeppa, Criterion, Purpurea Illegaits, Bnd<* 
of Abydos, Countess of Moreton, Ifodds' Mary, Metropolitan Prrfection, Brown’s 
Blue Beard, Brown's Sulphur, Bruwn'.s Royal A ieiuide, Brown’s Goliah, l.ilac 
Perfection, King of the VVhite«, Smith's Napoleon, Springfield Riiiil. Four Seed- 
lings, j Fourth Class. — Fir.^t Prize, handsome [»air of butter laniis. value five 

guineas, to Edward Davies, Ksq., Entry Ilili, Bath, for the following 12 blooms: 
— Burgundy, Ariel, Bronze, Cuunle.sH of Errol, Springfield Rival, Hon. Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Wilkinson, Drotnio, Paragon, Hermioiie, (’ahp.so, Dr. Halley. 
Secotui prize, handsome silver cup, value two and a half guineas, to Joseph 
Neeld, Ksq., M. P., for the following twelve blooms: — Beiibank’s Ode, Douglas's 
Glory, Metjrop<ilitan Blush, Puqmra Klegans, Hertiiione, Chip))«nham Hero, 
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€«ptaiii ttam, Cmiioa, Uoiu Mrs. H«jrri% Springlleld Rival, Calypso, Mrs. fiadal. 
Fim Class. — ^Seoond Prize, bandsoine silver fish-slice, value two and a half 
gtttoeas, to Q. C. Tagwell, £sq., for the following nine blooms; — Kew’s Poly- 
pheiBos, Brown's Sulphur, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Elphiiistone's Polyphemus, Doug- 
las^ <5lory, Ariel, Brown’s Bronze, Lady Fordwich, Queen. Third prize, pair 
of handsome silver ladles, value a guinea and an half, to R. Qudfrey, Esq., for 
the following nine blooms: — Heale’s Defiance, Jason, Qneen of Dahlias, Wid- 
nail’s Perlection, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Venosa, Village Maid, Touchstone, Qneen of 
Selwood. Seedlings. — First prize, lie ndsome pair of salts, value a guinea and a 
half, Mr. Brown. Second ditto, sugar tongs, value one guinea, Mr. Gaines. 
{Mr, J. Harris ofllpway, Dors<'t, produced several very beautiful seedling dahlias, 
which had it been within the mcHiis of the Society, would certainly have obtained 
a prize.] Drawings of fiowers. — Artists’ prizes — 1. Miss Rosen bnrg, Bath; 2, 
Mr. J. Wakeling, Walworth, Surrey both for groups. Amateurs* ditto, — 1. Miss 
Mintorn, 7, Frielaiid Place, Clifton, for a group; 2. Mrs. St. John Maiile, of the 
Villeas, Bathestciii, for a single flower. — ^An Extra Prize was awarded to Mrs. G. 
P. Smith, for some beautiful paintings of fruit. 

SHEFFIELD GRAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. N and 15, the exhibition of flowers, 
fruits, plants, and vegetables, open for com|>etition to all England, look place at 
the Botanical C«ariieiis. Beautiful as were many of the exotics exhibited in the 
conservatory, particularly the orebidenus plants and other rarities, the chief 
point of attraction was manifestly the dahlia tent; and certainly the extensive 
and diversified display, consisting, as it did, of every conceivable variety of this 
fine flower, was eminently interesting. Judges — Mr. Lambert, Wadsley House; 
Mr. Cameron, Birmingham; and Mr. Wilson, t^lopsal, seat of Uird Howe. The 
following is a list of the prizes, which were awarded as follows: — Dahlias. — Stand 
of 50 — 1. Silver cup, value £15, Mr. Widnall; 2. Silver cup, value £10, Mr. 
Levick; 3, Silver cup, value £5, Mr.,). Billingtoii. Ditto for 24— -L Silver 
cup, value 7/., Mr. Windall; 2. Silver cup, value 5f., Mr. J. Spencer; 

3. Cutlery, value iU. Mr. Bates. Ditto of 12 1. Silver Medal, Mr. N. 

Wilson; 2. 'Fable cutlery, Mr. 'Faybir ; 3. Salts, value 4t‘. Mr. J. Dyson 
Seedling, (unnamed)—!. Miufl-box, value 5/,, Mr. Harri.sun ; 2. 3/., Mr. Wilson, 
3. 2/., Mr. Windall; 4. I/., Mr. N. Wilson ; 5. Snuffbox, Mr. T. Clark. Single 
Specimen (not a seedling) — £2. 2s. Mr. Taylor. Judges — Mr. Lowe, Upper 
Clapton, London ; Mr. Cuniiinghain, Edinburgh; Mr Ryder, I«€*ds; and Mr. 
Buchanan. Blithefield, seat of I.ord Bagot. Plants. — Orchideons (collections) 
— 1. Silver cup, value £10 , Mr. Cooper; 2. Silver cup, value £5., Mr Menzics. 
Stove (collection) — 1. Silver cup. value £10., Mr. Paxton ; 2. Silver cup, value 
£5., Mr. Appleby. Greenhouse (collectiops ctf 20) — 1. Silver cup, value £10., 
Mr. Menzies; 2. Silver cup, value £5., Mr. Paxton. Hardy (collection of 12) 
— Stiver cup, value £5., Mr. Menzies. Orchideons (ctugle s{m cimen) — £2. 2s., 
Mr. Paxton. Greenhouse — £2. 2s, Mr, Menzies. Hardy — £1. Is., Mr. Menzies. 


REFERENC E TO PLaTES. 

Maha Fulleriana . — This very splendid flowering Mallow has recently been 
raised from seed in this country, from whence obtained we do not know. It is a 
hardy shrubs growing freely and blooming profusely, if planted in a sheltered 
situation, and reaches from eight to ten feet high, forming when in bloom a most 
beautiful object. 1'he plant merits a place in every shrub- bed or border. The 
stock, twelve plants, has been forwarded to us for disposal at one guinea each. 
Orders for which will be executed by ns, or any of the Loudon Seedsmen. 

Dodds* Mary Dahtia , — This beautiful variety was raised by Mr. Dodds, Gar- 
dener to Sir George Warrender, and it is generally considered by all who have 
seen flowers of it, to be unrivalled in its class ; wherever we have seen it exhibited, 
either in the country or metropolitan shows, its superiority was so evident, that 
the most inexperienced in a knowledge of the properties of a first rate flower, 
were struck with its beauty, whilst those persons capable of ascertaining its merits, 
without a single exception that we have seen or heard of, state that it is, in he 
class, superior to any other exhibited this year. 
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PART L 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
ARTICLE I. 

ON DRYING AND PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

BY PEIUULA 8COT1CA. 

I HAVE read in yonr Number for October, "A LadyV directions 
for preserving dried plants, and have one or two suggestions to offer 
by way of improvement, should you think them worthy of insertion. 
I always use blotting paper to dry the plahts in, as it absorbs best; 
if they are very succulent, I prefer the thick white kind. Instead of 
wooden boards, I make use of millboards, as less clumsy, (one sheet 
cut in two,) and two dozen of these will enable the drier to have a 
great number of plants under press at once. Your correspond At 
uses a very needless quantity of paper at once. Nearly all plants 
require only two or three sheets, if they are laid in tlm innerindst ; a 
millboard slid placed between every two or three plants ; and at the 
end of three days, if the papers are damp, the plants should he care- 
fully taken out, and put in the same number of dry, smooth sheets. 
If necessary, the papers should be changed in two or three days after 
this, but most plants will be thoroughly dried in six days, some 
sooner. My weights ^re laden, with handles, I20lb8., and 210]bs 
each, and these weights answer better than heavier ones. The plants 
should be dried, and kept in a dry airy room, where there is no dre. 
A plant should never be taken from under the weights till it is 
stiff. I keep my duplicates in half sheets of blotting piqier, 
laying those of the same species between two loose sheets, and tying 
op a number of these leaves and plants between two half sheets of 
, millboard. My herbannm is a large halfbound book, composed of. 
oMtridgo paper of the largest rize, and between each leaf t havE a 
slip of cartridge paper bound in, the length of the page, si» that when 
the bi^ is fun, die edges close evenly. Each page is eitl 







AftTlCLS IV^OK WATBE FIiAKTB* 

Wt TBI BBT. B. BAT. HBtSBAW} BXTOW. 

Tab beautiful EWem of some of tbe Water Plants do at feast equals 
if not surpass many of our most curious land plants* and especially 
those in the West Indies ; I am pursuaded many curious persona 
would bare made plantations of them* if they had known bow to have 
done it : but though Amcrlcn exceeds us* yet we are not without 
them in England, as the Water Lilies and Ranunculuseses of several 
kinds, that are so frequently found in our rivers and ponds, and 
especially in Cambridgeshire where there is a great variety. 

Water Plants may be cultivated in gardens, although there are 
neither ponds, rivers or springs in them ; and I recommend the doing 
of it in the method following. 

Either in garden pots glazed, without holes, or in tronghs or cases 
of wood of oaken boards two inches thick, six feet long, and two 
feet wide, and two feet and an half deep ; if they are for large plants 
that grow under water, the troughs need not he so deep. The cor* 
ners of these troughs should he strengthened with iron, and the in* 
side should he well pitched, and the outside painted. 

These pots or troughs should he filled one third part with common 
nninixed eaith for water lilies, or pond weeds, or such as require 
depth of water for their leaves to swim in. 

And for water Arums, water Plantains, and Ranunculuses, which 
love not so much depth of water as the former, they may he filled 
two thirds with the same earth. 

And so for those water j)lants that grow in Bogs and Marshes, the 
pots or troughs may he filled with the earth within five inches of the 
top. 

This may be performed in April, when the water plants begin to 
appear, which ma} he planted from that time till the middle of June; 
and the vessels may he filled with water as soon as the plants are put 
into them. 

It ought also to be observed, that many of the abater plants are 
Erratics* swimming about from place to place, as the wind caniea 
them* taking no root in the earth, only striking their roots in the 
water; as Ducks-meat, Frog*biu, and Water-Soldiers: a smaD 
quantity of earth in the bottoms of the pots or cases, will be sufficient 
to maintain the water in a right state for the support of these. 

And indeed, the best way to understand ^e right method of 
cultivating them in gardens* will be, to observe the mode of growth* 
and the exposure of those plants that we would cfviliBe in our gar- 
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" jiii tbiift oni^cifttty culdvaiiiig water plants^ it is my opnioit^ 

rivers sbould be frequently leffesfipf^; 
t^itt"8]i^f^«Water: such as delight to grow in standing pools W 

fin^ du^d be seldom interrupted with it. 

It may Slso be observed, that water plants, when they are removed, 
are is long before they recover themselves, to renew their growth, as 
laxid plants are. And whereas it is an usual thing to shelter land 
plants from the heat of the sun, after they have been transplanted, 
water plants mast he treated quite contrary, and must be exposed to 
the sun, after their removal 

The seeds of water plants are of two kinds; the one kind swimming 
on the top of the water, and the otlier sinking to the bottom as soon 
as it is shed ; following the nature of their mother plants in that re- 
spect : for if the seeds of such plants which naturally swim on the top 
of the water, should sink to the bottom, those seeds would not be in 
die proper station which is required for their growth ; and so of 
consequence would perish : and so on the other hand, the seeds of 
such plants, which naturally grow under water, will not swim on the 
top of it. 

It may also be observed, that in our climate no one Water Plant 
is an evergreen ; but all of them are either vivacious or annual, and 
eidier loose their leaves down to their roots, or entirely perish, ex- 
cepting only their seeds ; for it is impossible that they should live 
and grow in frozen waters. 

Therefore, in order to preserve their seeds, that we may bo sup- 
plied with the several kinds from >'ear to year ; the plants are to be 
followed from the dower till they are ripe, and then they should be 
put into earth and water, to preserve them fit for vegetation the next 
spring ; for that is the way that nature takes, and there is no difficulty 
of doing this in pots, Ac. 

They may be put into the pots or troughs as soon as they are 
gathered, and may there either sink or swim according to their 
nature, until the spring causes them to sprout ; and they will prosper 
and require but a very little attendance. 

I do not doubt but that the seeds of Water Plants will produce aa 
many varieties as the see^s of laud plants every year. 

As to exotic Water Plants, 1 am of opinion, that they are b^t 
lobe procured and brought hither in the seeds; and whereas 
Ajnerica the waters are generally adorned with beautiful pliltxi|i 
;:;tf procured by some ingenious correspondent in those pai^ 
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' di0y lAay be put (each sort by itself) into botdes of waler anfi eettli 
witb large mouths^ and only to be covered with a linen-clotb ; for 
if they were stoppetl with corks, the liquor would be apt to ferment : 
and these bottles might be put into a vessel of water, and so be 
brought to us ; and when we receive them, they should be sown in 
the pots, as directed before, and bet into hotbeds, until the weather 
in England comes to answer the heat of the climate they came from. 

When the seeds are gathered, the person who does it should 
curiously observe the depth of the water they grow in, the quality 
of the soil under the water, the situation, and whether it Is standing 
or running water they giow' in; and above all, the taste of the water, 
whether it be fresh, or bult, or brackish. 

When we have made a good collection of varieties of Water Plants, 
they may he disposed into classes, and the several tribes ranged in 
their proper order, which would be of use to such as read lectures 
oil plants : and for want of this, is the occasion that water plants are 
so little known. 

The most proper season for disposing and removing them, is as 
soon as they arc out of flower, and the leaies begin to decay, which 
is about the beginning of September. The stems or branches of 
them should then be cut off near the loot ; and their roots should be 
planted at due distances in the pots or troughst as before diiected. 

Those Water Plains which come from foreign parts, must be 
shtdtered in a greenhouse, dining the winter; for if they, like the 
exotic laud plants, so far pieserve (heir natural season of growth, 
that they will only sprout in the spring time of their native countries; 
they will sometimes flower with us in tiie winter season. And while 
they are in the greenhouse, t!ie> slionld frequentli be refreshed wdth 
water, somewhat warmed with the heat of horse-dung or the sun, 
and be allowed as much air as possible. 

ARTICLK V —ON THE (’ULTHRE OF MIMUMJSES 

H\ SAL\IA. 

Some time since u Query was inset ted in the Cabinet from S. P.," 
on the culture of the Miinulus, not having seen any reply, 1 beg 
leave to submit to the perusal of your lespected correspondent, my 
method of treatment, with several of its spqcies and varieties, trusting 
it will meet the wishes of ** S. P.** 

Mimulue maeekatus. Musk-scented. This kind I have found to 
be perfectly hardy, having stood most severe frost through wduter, 
without the least perceptible injury; more particularly so when*" 
grown ilk an elevat^ attuadon, as on rock work, or raised bed. The 
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spring push forth aboouu The plant delights in a rich soil When 
the soimoer season proves dry, the plant requires a free supply of 
water ; if deprivetl of this it will be weakly and produce few flowers. 
When grown in such a soil, and well attended uith water, I have 
had the plant to grow two feet high. 1 tried a single plant in a rich 
soil, and pinched off all suckers os they appeared, and 1 had the 
pleasure to see a fine plant two feet high, clothed with blossoms, this 
was grown in a pot, placed in the flower garden. 

I have several vases placed in a (loiter garden, a plant of a Fuch- 
sia, or other ornamental plant, Is placed in each, being grown in a 
pot, 1 bad a circular pot a few* inches deep, made to fit to the inner 
rim of the vase, and up to the edge of the pot containing the Fuchsia, 
See,, in this I planted the Mitnulus inoschatiis, attetnlcd it well with 
water, the shoots pushed rapidly, and hanging gracefully down the 
side, flowered abundanily, having a preli\ appearance, niid perfuining 
the air to a considerable dislunec. I ]>ainted the vase green in order 
to show the flowers to advantage. 

I find that the plant speedily exhausts a soil that ivaswcll enriched 
at the first planting, and if not replanted, soon beauncs weakly. I, 
therefore, replant every second >car, by taking u]) the roots as soon 
as the shoots push at spring, in entire masses, uitli the soil adhering 
and placing such upon a rich soil, fill up the interstices with similar 
soil, in this way the plant grows % igorously tin* first season. 

This plant is very oinaincntal when grown in pots, and kept in a 
greenhouse or room, a liberal supply of water being gi\Tn — keeping 
a portion in a stand in which the pot is placed. 

The plant is easily propagated, either by division of the roots, &c., 
by sowing seed in the spring, or even hv cuttings of the shoots. 

Mimulun ro$eus, —This is a very delicate flowering species, re- 
quiring a rich sandy loam. It is easily raised from seed, and 
flourishes well, either in the open ground, or cnltivaUMl in pots. The 
flowers are not produced so numerously as in an\ other species or 
varieties 1 possess, hut they arc of a pretty rose colour. 

jlftmu/us tTarteyafus. — This is a very neat and pretty flowering 
species, making a showy appearance ; it delights in a rich 
loam. A bed of it looks well. It also grows freely in pots. The 
plant is easily propagated, either by seed or division. It Is a for 
prettier species than the rosens, and deserves to be in every flower 
garden. 

Mmutm rivufarii , — considerable number of very hamisome 
varieties have been raised from this species, os Youngii, Smilhii 
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.^liady it ift benefeUl. Tht ftolom of the flower are beWer^ftHd 
' the plant more rigoroas* A rety free supply of water is necesmy, 
in order lo grow this sisceessfolly. I bare had a single plant to grew 
three feet and a half high« and be six feet in circumference, ptodne* 
ing a vast profusion of flowers, most amply repaying the tilde extra 
Wtlmidon paid to its cultuie. When 1 obtained this plant at first, 1 
was instructed to grow it in a small shallow pond, keeping the roots 
‘ immersed in water, I was told that it would there succeed far better 
than by any other method, hut in this particular I find it very much 
to the contrary. A soil as above described, and a good supply of 
water in dry weather, is all that is required. I had a plant of M. 
Elphinstonea, grown in a pot this summer, the size above pardcu- 
larized. I'lie species and all its varieties, are readily increased by 
taking off rooted shoots, or by cuttings. Seed sown in spring, and 
the plants pricked out into a bed of rich soil, will flower by J uly and 
continue through the season. The impregnation of these kinds, with 
any, or all of the others, produces a pleasing and interesting varia* 
tion of flowers. 

M, Bifronn, — The flowers of this very pretty species, are large 
and showy. The flower stem rises about eight inches high. The 
fine bright yellow blossoms, with one large deep crimson spot are 
very pretty, they are highly ornamental from April lo November. 
The plant in all rcs]>ucts, requires a treatment ns directed for ill. ri- 
vahtris and all its varieties. 

M, gluHnosa. — ^This is an old inbahiinnt of oiir greenhouses, and 
is most deservedly so. 'Fhc plant is shrubby, and of easy culture, 
producing abundance of buiF-yellow flowers. It delights in a rich 
sandy soil, having the pots well drained. This kind being planted 
in the open border in spring, becomes a most pleasing object through 
summer. It requires a warm and sheltered situation, and to he 
grown in a soil as above stated. Cuttings of this kind readily strike 
root. T have endeavoured to obtain plants of this kind being im* 
pr^ated with M, rivalaru, and having succeeded in getting seed, 
1 hope next year to he gratified with satisfactory results, by having 
flowers of the herbaceous kinds upon a thrubby plant. 

M. «afdftiui/ts.-*»This is the newest species 1 possess. I procared 
a plant in the summer of 183fl, which bloomed and produced seed. 
I sowed itin Janttary,and early in February potted the plants into a 
vieb sell, keeping them in a melon frame, with a amist and brisk 
beat I tepotied the pkiuts every two or three weeks, up to die end 
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higo <bf duo frme 1 ploeodomi^diw 
•Menhooie* wbm dioy wore kept ihioi^ the suHuii«r« Oie pbnt 
kii grown six IM end spread pn>portioiieUy» miking e Cue 
Aow with ita bloeaoiiis. Other plants were from four to fire feet A 
lieh eott wdl drained^ pfenfy of pot room» and a free supply of wa»er» 
will fomisb planu of the ahore size. 

About the middle of May, 1 tnmed out a few of the potted plants 
into the open border in the dower garden, one reached fire feet high, 
the others rery fine. In this sitnation 1 gave a free supply of water. 
The plants in both instances were fine specimens, and very superior 
to any I have seen elsewhere, and bad a most beautiful appearance 
when in bloom. The largest plant had one hundred and five fiowera out 
at one time. I tried one plant to stand in a pan of water, and the 
others to be watered in the usual way, but giving a very free supply ; 
and by the latter mode the plants were not only healthier but much 
larger. 1 concluded that the continued natcr in the pot, soured the 
soil, and thus injured the plant, i have now a number of young 
plants in small pots, for next year blooming. I judge a cool part of 
the greenhouse will be suitable to keep them in through winter. 

1 find that there are two or more kinds by the name cardinalis, 
the one 1 have, is of a fine deep scailet red, with the segments of the 
limb of the corolla quite fiat ; the other is of a orange outside, scarlet 
within, and the limb of the corolia bent back ; the latter is not near 
80 handsome as the former. 

ARTICLE VI. 

REMARKS ON RAISING SEEDLING RANUNCULUSES, 

BY MR. CARY TVSO, WALLINOPORO, BERKSHIRE. 

1'be importance of raising Florists flowers from seed, by which new 
and improved varieties are obtained is becoming increasingly manifest 
in the superb new sorts of Camation.s, Picotees, Pinks, and Dahlias ; 
but the cultivation of Ranunculuses from seed is limited to a very 
few persons; though new and superior varieties are obtained with 
equal ease and certainty of success. We grow some thousands every 
year, and tbotigb more than half of them are comparatively worthless, 
yet generally four or five in a hundred are equal to the beat in 
eiiltivatton, and some of them superior to their fer-famad predecesaoia. 
It is obtain that those who grow only the old sorts cannot suceejis^ 
Cutty ^compete with those who grow seedlings, as may be 
» by to the MenopoUian wn4 Royal B^shiie fiortumMfal 
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At 4lie litier ExhiMlioib fiftm out of iho 

to thb beftotUSal tribe of flowers were taken b^y seedir 
litigs> and in tbe collections of handreds tbree^fouitbs were seedljitigs^ 
mhhotigb tbe exhibUers possessed extensile assortments of named 
yarieties^ Some growers bare even declined tbe cnltivstion of old 
4 sorta» and continue to grow those from seed only. 

Tbe aeedsbonU be sown every year in autnmn, or early in Spring, 
gr o w e r s will thereby have the pleasure of seeing a constant succession 
of new flowers of superior size, shape, and colour, and will obtain a 
fwofosion of bloom. In an unfavourable season, some years since, 
when tbe old roots did not bloom more than ten in a hundred, even 
then the seedling beds presented mosses of bloom. If persons will 
only make a trial of seedling Ranunculuses they will find it very 
amply to repay them. 

ARTICLE VII.— ON DESTROYING THE CATERPILLAR, 

BY M. S. 

Having heard much of the difficulty of getting rid of Caterpillars, 

I thought a statement of how to prevent them might not be unac- 
ceptable. This I have for years succeeded in, by placing bags of 
sulphur on slicks, about IS inches high, amongst the beds of all the 
Brassicu tribe. On the first appearance of the yellow or spring but- 
terfly, which (the effluvia being offensive to them) prevents their 
laying their eggs in its vicinity. I have also found the same effect 
from strewing sulphur over those trees, gooseberries, or any plant 
subject to them, or the greci]-fly,on roses, &c. The practice has, in 
the course of the last 20 years become pretty general, having recoin^ ^ 
mended it to various gardeners and farmers. The cottagers in the 
neighbourhood make use of matches, with what effect 1 know not. 

Should you think this worthy of insertion in your useful and 
widely circulating Magazine, I shall feel gratified by having contri- 
buted an article to so agreeable a publication. 

N. B. A teaspoon ful of brimstone inclosed in muslin, not too 
thick, to prevent the escape of the effluvia, is better than linen or silk. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

SELECT UST & DESCRIPTION OP PERENNIAL BORDER FLOWERS. 

BY MB. aOQN nrnOWN, 

At MtMn, BuehananU Nuneriet, Comhenrelt^ tiear timdmi. 

It appears fmm yotir Ficrisrs Magazine, that some eorrespondenu 
am derirons of a Selection of Hardy Herbaceous Plants. I herewith 
t^join tbe following Select List, trusting it will meet ymir ap|ireha* 
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iS<Sn« Slid gf«tiiy didt Ibav«1b«efi {MvAteular 

fti iKleetittg th« ttuMI «bowy «nd free dowering Plenis* Ohiervn 
tkM minted with « are the most New and Rare Speeiei. 

' Alt that I hare mentioned may he procured at this Establisbmetit» 
or of Mr. Lowe, at Clapton ; Messrs. Dickson, of Cltester ; or most 
of the Proriiicial Nurseries. 

JVo/e. The earlj* part of tlie Spring is decidedly the best time to 
procure them, as they arc less Itahle to injury from the packing, Ac. 
than at any other season. I have stated the month of hlooming, the 
colour of the dowers, and the heights, so that in planting they can 
he readily arranged as to height and the colours diversified, accord- 
ing to the individual s pleasure. 1 will remark ns preliminary to the 
List, that most of the Plants mentioned as fioaering in any particular 
month, will sometimes come into fiower the month preceding, and 
continue in bloom one or more of tlie following months. 


GtunritName. Spemfn Namr 

Monthn 

Colour of thr Flowm 

HeiSktinn. 

Actea spirata 

Ma> 

White 

3 

Acotiitom nitidum 

.Yit1> 

Blue 

3 

— — grandiflonim 

.Tunc 

Blue 

3 


Septem. 

Bright Ycllhw 

34 


\ugiiMt 

White 

4 


S<*pU>in. 

Clrivnish Whit<» 

4 


.Tune 

Yclloa 

t 

Aohillea *acuiiiiuata 

August 

White 

2 

agcraUim 

St*pt<»m. 

Yolloa 

n 

— — ptarmirn-florr i)Iein» 

July 

White 

1 

Alyssam Razatillia 

April 

Velloa 

1 

*’ Olympirum 

.luue 

Yellow 

1 

Anemone pnlsatUla 

April 

V’’iolo( 

4 

•pensylvanu u 

Mas 

White 

1 

Aiitirtrinum ^T^)Us tricolor 

.1 lino 

Siarhtand Wliih* 

2 

Ambus alpina 

March 

Whitt' mid Yellow 

\ 

— lucida variegatu 

.Tniic 

White 

4 

Aster alpinus 

May 

l^llplo 

1 

— Do. flore albo 

May 

White 

i 

Astrautia maxima 

.fune 

inuk 

i 

Asphodelns lutcus 

Ma,\ 

Yollow 

3 

Aubrietia deltoidos 

Manh 

Pur|>le 

i 

' bespondidora 

April 

Pufj'lc 

1 

AquUegia *ganii8faaa 

May 

IMiple and Straw 

H 

*glaiidulosa 

June 

White and Blue 

14 


April 

Ro^ 

I 

Betonica graudiAoni 

June 

Fuiple 

i* 

Bimya ••alplxia 

June 

Purple 


BopOiatmiim grandifloroin 

August 

Yelkm 

i* 

cemofMis 

>*.y 

Yetlow 

3 
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Red 


'frHm|fflp1*lff- CupciiM 


Blue 

i 


Jvm 

Blue 

i 

■ — ■ pyitunMUlii 

Angnat 

Pale Blue 

1 


Augiiat 

White 

4 

" glomerate flow pleno albo May 

White 

1 

■ punctete 

June 

Spotted Do. 

1 

*gargaiflca 

July 

Blue, 

TiaSUng, 

Cateiuidche coonilea 

July 

Blue, 

S 

'■' ■"' '■"■>""■ ^Mcolor 

June 

Blue and White 

H 

Centroeaipba liirto 

September 

Yellow 

3 

Cheilone glabra 

October 

White 

9 

<flflfqua 

September 

PuEple 

8 

barbate 

June 

Orange and Scarlet 

84 

— — *apecioeum 

June 

Blush 

4 

Chiyaanthemums of sorU 

October 

Various 


Chryaoooma flracmaculoidea 

September 

Yellow 

2 

Tilloaa 

August 

Yellow 

14 

Convallaria Majalia 

May 

White 

4 


May 

mi\Ui 

4 

Coreopala veiticillate 

Augtwt 

YcUow 

3 

laaceolate 

September 

Yellow 

3 

Ccffteaa Mathioli 

April 

Red 

4 

CoroniUa Iliorica 

July 

Yellow, 

Trailing * 


August 

Pinlc or Rose 

1 


August 

White 

1 

Corydalia noblis 

May 

Light Yellow 

I 

Coptia nrifoUa 

April 

Brown 

one eight 

Cypripedium album 

May 

\^'hite 

14 

gpectebilo 

June 

Red 

14 

Craokla lUiastiun 

May 

White 

14 

Delphinium apociowim 

July 

Blue 

4 

gFandiflorum-llore-plcno 

June 

Dark Blue 

2 


July 

Wliite 

2 


June 

Blue 

14 

Diotemnua *aiiguRtifolius 

May 

Lilac 

2 

Faxiuella 

June 

Red 

3 

— * ■ ' 'Ulbus 

May 

^Vhite 

3 

Dielytrla flmnoaa 

June 

Flesh 

1 

eximia 

July 

Flesh 

1 

Draba oUiaria 

Februaiy 

Yellow 

4 

- aaoidw 

March 

Yellow 

4 

Draeocephalnm apodoeam 

August 

Fink or Roee 

2 


June 

Blue 

1 

peragrinuin 

July 

Purple 

4 

IHdtftait|ttfwi Meadia 

AprU 

Light Purple 

i 

•diegana 

Mi^ 

Rtey 

1 


Aiwtt 

White 

t 
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XdibitM HaMiodi* ^ 

Aagiiit 

Bad 

4 

SliMiillds liynnidlii 

Fabniaiy 

TeUoir 

k 

BiiiiiMi ali^iii 

Maroh 

Puiple 

4 

£plnuMlliiin i^inttsu 

April 


} 

wle^^ 

July 

Rosy 

4 


June 

Purple 

2 


August 

Puiple 

H 

> Ewhidiolteia Califoniica 

June 

Yellow 

1 


July 

Orange 

i 

FnaoM ramoia 

July 

Whiti* 

2 

■ appendicolata 

Juue 

Purple 

2 

Fonkla ovaU 

May 

Blue 

H 

■^— — ■* obcordala 

August 

Wliite 

1 

GalurdUt aristata 

July 

Yellow 

2 

— , ' lUchaidaonia 

May 

Orange 


1 •picta 

June 

Rod and Yellow 

H 

Oentiaiia septcmfida 

June 

Light Blue 

1 

-— — crudata 

July 

Diuk Blue 
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August 

Yellow 

i 

acaulis 

Maivh 

Blue 

i 

vema 

April 

Ihirjile 

i 


SeptenilMM 

Blue 

1 

Gatnii Cbiloonse 

May 

(’upper roloured 

2 

GeFaninm pFatensv.flon^.pleuo 

Mav 

Blii(> 

2 

Gypaophilla prostrata 

Juno 

Keil 

1 

grandiflora 

August 

White 


Helebonu liTidus 

l•’ebnlur\ 

Purple 

1 

uiger 

January 

Pink or Ros<* 

1 

HemerocollU da'ia 

Juno 

Yollow 

2 

Hoimia *8alk‘ifo]ia 

MoptemlHT 

Y’ellow 

fi 

HyjHixis orocta 

Jiino 

I ellow 

i 

Iberia Tenoreauu 

Juno 

Polo Purple 

i 

atylosa 

.Ma> 

White tind Pink 

one-slTtli 

Inula lurta 

August 

Yollo\v 

1 

odora 

Juno 

Yellow 

H 

. Iris Hookerii 

May 

Pan>h 

u 

— pumila 

May 

Purple 

i 

— Sweetii 

April 

Whit*' 

u 

Jadone *humUis 

June 

Blue 

i 


July 

Blue 

1 

Jefibrsonia diphylla 

May 

White 

i 

Liatria pumila 

August 

Puiple 


elggans 

September 

Puiple 

4 

apioata 

July 

Purple 

6 

ZJimm maritinttm 

July 

Yellow 

« 

alpfamm 

Jana 

Blue 

i 

- " album 

JUM 

White 

i 



fMtMmmntnomum 


3. 


f l^nLiwdln^ 


Ltipinus MrfUliaiu 

poijpbyUtts 

. .■ olbiflimiii 

Inydiidt *ftilgeiu 

»■*>— FI ■ ■ " Ch«loed<niica.plen« 

— - •Iba.plena 

LytimiichU verHdllaAa 

ttnguitifoli* 

■ ^affinis 

I punctata 
Iiythram aalicaria 
Madeaya oordata 
Mcoonoptift canibrica 
Slelittii grandiilonini 

Mellwopliylluni 
Nepeta yiolao<»a 
Newna triilora 
- — v«rti< Ulatft 


Orobui vomuM 

— Amantius 

■I *laiifolius 

" ■ii .I —— albua 
CBnoUiara acaulia 
. I •iiiacrocarpa 

MisiHOureuaia 

'■ ■ •ca*Hpitosa 

— — I apacio^ niayor 

I *TanucifQlia 

— aerotiua 


Ononis *pScta 

'■■ I rotundirolin 

Onoama Kchioidint 
•Qureliiii 


FapaTor bractaata 

I orienlale 

aNttdicauleooccinca 


- *cxooenm 
|>asoaUa glauoa 
MroeaHs pymaloa 
VMilanion aigltiUs 

atropurpurous 

pnWtoila 


JiMiba CfOmr^^ P I mmi ^ 


wr 

Blue 

1 

September 

Seerlet 

S 

August • 

Soortet 

S 

Aiigust 

Scaiiet 

ai 

June 

Blue 

d 

July 

Blue 

9 

May 

Tallow 

3 

June 

Blue 


Jime 

White 

3 

June 

Scarlet 

H 

July 

Scarlet 

2 

June 

White 

2 

July 

Yellow 

I 

August 

Velina 

I* 

July 

Yellow 

2 

June 

Yellow 

H 

July 

Purple 

2 

May 

Red and Yelhyw 

6 

May 

Yellou 

1 

Mav 

White and Yellow 

1 

June 

Mesh 

1 

July 

Blue 

2 

August 

Blue 

2 

Si'ptenilx'i 

Ihirple 

2 

March 

Puri)le 

1 

June 

YVlloa 

li 

Jiih 

Blue 

H 

May 

White 

\ 

August 

White 


June 

Tclloa 

1 

August 

Yellow 

1 

July 

Wliite 

1 

August 

White 

li 

July 

Wffite 

i 

September 

YTelloa 

2 

May 

Yelloa and Ihirple 

1 

June 

Mnk or Rose 

2 

June 

YcUou 

1 

May 

Strau 

1 

June 

Red 

4 

May 

Red 

3 

February 

Red and Orange 

1 

May 

Saffron 

1 

July 

Yellow 

H 

May 

Pink 

k 

July 

White 

H 

Attgud 

Dark Puiplo 

H 

June 

Puipk 

H 







nta«^pteio«» 


Huauiom 
•WhetOaikiiA 
pttiloiilAta alba 
«utTeol«tks 
camea 
* ovate 



divaiicate 

*l>ruxnmondii 
“ aubolate 
• artacea 
- ^iralia 


— — ^i^rocunibena 

•>ema 

Polcmoniam *ptilrlienrin»iTn 
PotentiUa formosa 
— « ^plendeus 

- *Hopuoudiaiia 
* *Ra 8 s<‘liaiiiH 

- O’Buinna 

- tormentilla 



— Tcros 
Priniula coitii8oidt*6 
Phytpuma conp^a^nH 
Kainonda p,>miaica 
Rhexia *vir|i(iiiira 
Rodbeckia purpun^a 
' ftUgida 

Ranoncnlas actmitifolmc. 
Saponaiia ocpiioid<«a 
Saxifiraf a nivalis 

— oppositifolia 

punctata 

■ ■ ■ gfa n ulato-plcno 
Simria amplezioaulis 
Schivereclda *podoUca 
Spigelia Marilaadka 
doD^go alpesbris 

Cambrica 

! — 

, SoUandla alpina 


>Stelie»tai!terfca 


JMMt. 


JlUr 

Whitidi 

June 

I«lgbt Pufpla 

June 

Flteb 

July 

Ftoiplo 

August 

White 

June 

Ptnk 

August 

White 

July 

White 

Sn>*emher Vink 

May 


< U'tobei 

Red 

Apnl 

IJght Bliio 

Jum* 

I’iiik or Host* 

al) Jum* 

K«l (diangeable) 

\prll 

rioHli 

Ma} 

Flesh 

\pnl 

Wlute 

^pnl 

Purple 

Man It 

lU*d 

.luh 

lllne 

Jum* 

Hnk 

May 

YelloH 

Juno 

lirowii luid Rosj 

Juh 

St arh*t 

AtiguMt 

Jlnutn and Uosy 
New 

Miircli 

Ti ellow 


Red 

August 

Inght Blue 

Mh\ 

Purple 

Jum* 

Piitplu 

\UgflMt 

lUrk IHiipIe 

Augimt 

\ tdlow 

Ma^ 

Whili* 

Mu\ 

Red 

Juno 

Whip* 

March 

Purple 

Junt* 

I’ihjle 

April 

White 

JuJv 

ielloa 

May 

White 

July 

Scarlet 

SepU^mber 

Yellow' 

August 

Yelloir 

July 

Yellow 

April 

JNiiple 

May 

Purple 

Jun« 

Pink 


' 

% 

It 

I 

i 

V 

3 

3 

S? 

H 

I 

«§ 

I 

1 

I 

Tnifling 

i 

i 

Trailing 

i 

i 

H 

1 

H 

3 

14 

Trailing 

f 

J 

I 

\ 

i 

4 

ai 

I 

i 

I 

I’l ailing 
I 
I 
4 

i 

I 

i 

4 

* 



Sda! ><<»* ^ n««rtBs. 

’ ^ 

t 


MbafSv 

CaiMM’tf tit* aUmm. 

srspteteBr 

cpsmoe ^g9CKmtk 


White 


*MwfliiiineiibMa 

dtdy 

LIIm 




Blue 

i 

fHanaedi aipidaas 

Aagust 


k * 

Tslslda 

July 

Tellow 

d . i 

Tenefiam campaaiilsta 

July 

White 

1 


Attgnst 

Pmple 

1 

TradsSMaiUa ^congeita 

Jane 

Bine 

U 


May 

White 

1 


June 

Red 

1 


May 

Blue and White 

i 


September 

Purple 

1 

Trollius eun^tts 

May 

YeUow 

2 

humilis 

June 

YeUow 

1 

AtiaUcut 

May 

Dark Orange 

1 

— — — patuluii 

May 

Orange 

1 

Thallctnim formoRum 

May 

Purple 

3 


June 

Green and Yedlow 

a 

— glaucum 

July 

Yellow 

5 

— contortum 

June 

White 

2 

Uvulark mifoliata 

Ma> 

Pale Yellow 

i 

————flavor 

June 

Yellow 

i 

Verbena *venoiia 

Se|»toinl)er 

Ro8> 

2 

l^ambcTtia 

Ju]> 

Lilac 

1 


Ma> 

Scarlet 

TniOing 

— — *Sabliii 

Juiio 

Purple 

Trailing 

Veiicaiia utrieulata 

Ma^ 

Light Yellow 

1 

Viola palmata 

Maj 

Purple 

i 

pedata 

June 

Blue 

i 

— oomata 

May 

Puiple 

i 

aUennatu 

April 

White 

i 

VeronioE incanu 

July 

Blue 

2 

— grandih 

Augu«»t 

White 

i 

elegans 

May 

Pink or Rose 

2 

— - gentionoideB 

May 

Dark Blue 

1 

— pmnila 

May 

Blue 

one^ght 

pinnata 

AugUBt 

Purple 

1 

— — fhiticuloBa 

July 

Fleah 

i 


Hence you may imagine, if those Plants were judiciously arranged 
in a pleasure-ground, or other compartment appropriated to them, 
with a Selection of the mo^t preferable Annuals, Shrubby Calceola- 
riaa, Nlerembergias, Mimuluses, and Pansies, interspersed auagiig, 
what a most uncommon pleasing appearance they would make for 
at least nine months in the year. Although it is unsfersaBy 
the practice of the present age, more particularly in extensive 
ilow«r<g;ii4«ns» to phut the most of Annuals, dec. in large |prou|^ 



‘ VS tm MBAftnum. ’ 

f 1 

or Mk iMVWtMm 1 propow a few 

ivtro&ieed^ ioto gay mtable vacancies among a coileciioii of Horiah. ; 
cseoita Flaota In the confined gardens around London^ or any oliier v 
dhttiantliw pleasnre-gronnd : as, firom experience, 1 am indneod (o 
obsem^ liiat they would to a certain extent be much more attractine, 
and %aA infinitely better. 

I aball be at any Ume most happy to subscribe FlorlcttUural 
knowledge, if yon consider my communications worthy of accep- 
tance. 

astA, 1836. 

(We shall be glad to hoar from Bfr. Brown at all times. — CoND.) 


ARTICLE IX.~<)N THE HKMITSEASE 

nr MR. TODD,ROL\F.llUl< N, KLhT. 

Haying paid considerable attention to the propagntion and subsequent 
culture of tlic Heartsease, 1 am induced to send the following 
observations, upon this interesting and beautiful (lowering plant, for 
insertion in the Cabinet, hoping it » ill be of some iiitereat to its 
readers. 

So strikingly handsome, and attractive me ibe (lowers, and so 
easy of propagation, generating at a most suipiising rate, that 1 
hesitate not to say, that the Heartsease w ill, ere long, be<*oine the 
pndc of every flower garden, from tlie humble cottage to the .splendid 
palace. 

The family of this pretty flowering plant, comjiriscs a vast variety 
of colours, and forin. Jt is to me rpiite astonishing that suebperfoet 
flowers should have been jiroduced from their )>rogenitor8. I could 
refer to many such by name, but as some of the readers of the Cabinet 
may not know tbcm, 1 bet' to state what are in in) opinion the pro- 
perties of a good flower. Wlintever the colours, an they should be 
clear, and distinct ; not blended and suffused together. The flower 
should be as broad as it is lung, and the two upper petals should 
occupy obout one half, and the lower be about one quarter, the 
two side petals exhibiting to front view the other <|uarter. The 
whole of the petals should join neatly together so as to fonti a flat 
surface, combining to compose a circle as near as may be. allowing 
ibr a small deviation from circumference line at the places where 
the petals meet, and the incurvature of the lower edge of (he bottom 
petal. The merits of the flower are judged by its perfeetton of form 
in the above respects, and not to size, a large wavy edged, or wtvy 
Surfeoed flower, would be far inferior to a small one possessing ibe 



of the to be?!^ 





Eurlj ^M$y I tike eff ike imilleuckera ilm ere 
ffomiA*d^Uahihm ti mm\\y a free supply from tke ol4 pImMi; 
eeiitiitiif off dbse Uf the M plant, at a joint ; 1 then pot tkep 
^'mAi tA>o«i an incb of each being inserted therein, I water ^m-> 
: wiirat that time to settle the soil close to the stems, and in an Jkliir 
atotwards I cover them closley with a band glass which is npl 
moved from olT them, till they are rooted, this is easily ascertained by 
the tops pushing. 

1 take care to shade them on sunny days. When rooted I take 
them up and transplant them into a nursery bed, in a warm situatkm# 
there they remain till about the middle of July, at which time I put 
them out, with as much earth adhering to the roots as possible, into the 
pkces where they are intended to bloom, which they will do all tbeendoaC, 
summer and autumn, and flourish exceedingly finethe following spring. 

When the plants have grown very vigorously and the shoots are 
kmg, I nut them down rather closley, after which they soon recover. 
By tills mode of treatment they very far exceed anything I ever saw 
of Heartsease elsewhere: 

1 never keep plants beyond the second year, as they get too 
bushy, and the flowers are small, compared with those the year old 
plants produced. The soil 1 bloom them in is as follows :«^Two 
parts loam, one part sandy ])cat, and tlie other well rotted hotbed 
dung ; these are well blended together. 

Those plants I intend to grow for producing flowers for exhibition, 
I plant in a half shady situation, the colours are thus preserved pure 
and clear. 


ARTICLE X.— ON THE CULTURE OF THE HYACINTHS. 

BY i. R. W. WELUROTON. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

TnaaR are so many accounts written on the culture of the Hyacinth* 
J fear you will consider mine superfluous, but as the 
ill aibilb I force my Hyacinths is diflferent from any that 1 have men 
piib)iAedi perhaps you will give it a place in your useful and vaiu^ie 
pid»%atioD. 

; ; Almost vSa growers of Hyacindis imagine that they am hpoi^ -^ 
perfec^ipm by growing them in a sandy sqU| but tb« 
»doirt.4,M4 Uu 


otr «ta tafifMi tUMum itMt. 


|Mrt*«ir wail vactad cow-dutkg^ akleail two yarn 
oM^ia WMdi I wM two 8i:(tfas {wm of fine soft aand^^tod iboiwmiti** 
deer witii loued leaves, all of which 1 have well chopped np hut net 
$IAad» f |diat llietti in narrow d^p pots filled with the above com* 
pesitioli* allowiiig the balb to be ali^ut half buried in the inoaUL 
When 1 have potted off the number T intend to force. 1 take a 
cotttmon cttcnmber frame, put it on a level surface on the ground, 
into which I place the Hyacinths, filling the frame with saw-diutU 
If f cannot part with a frame, I dig a pit sniBcicntly large to contain 
the nnmber I intend to force, about eighteen inches or two feet deep, 
making it perfectly level, into which I place the Hyacinths end fill 
it up in the same manner vvith the saw>dust. 1 then fonnaridge. 
with the earth taken out of the pit, on the top. 1 always pot my 
Hyacinths for forcing the last wet‘k in SejUeinher or early in October* 
When Hyacinths are reijuired to he in flower at Christmas they 
should he taken out of the pit in Ni»veinb( i . 1 prefer letting them re^ 

main until the latter part of Jannarv or l>c{):inniiig of February, by 
which time they will have filled the |M»ts with roots, and made flower 
stems six or eight inches in the saw-dust. When taken out of tho 
saw-dust they are completely blauclied. I then place them in a cold 
frame with plenty of light ; alter icniaining there for two or throe 
days, I give them a little air by lilting the light at the hack, and when 
they get their proper green loloiir, which they will in the course of a 
week, I place them in the plant stove wheie 1 plunge them about one 
third of the depth of the pot iii the hark bed, letting them have all 
the air and light 1 jiossiblv can. 

By this treatment I liavo had rcinaikuhly fine llyucimhs. 

ARTfCLK XL 

REMARKS ON THE UK VERS A ELEGANS ROSE, AS SUITED FOR 
A TRELLIS OK ASi A PILLAR ROSE. 

BT MR. AECHIllACLD OOBWIN, COU.yCROFT, Nl'.AR AKHnOL'RNB. 

A a much interest of late has been taken in that truly interesting and 
all lovely flower, the Rose, T beg to forward a few remarks 
which may be of some little service to the readers of your valuable 
Hagaaine. Amongst pillars of Roses, there is scarce one that can 
equal, if any can surpass, a Rose I have cultivated for about font 
called the revena elegant. I bad two small plants of it aeci* 
sent to me in a quantity of the variety Ndsetle pt»r}»filVa, 
whicli t planted in a strong loam in the month of NovendMBt. not 
n^lecting to incorporate with the scdl. a goodqnteitily tffbalfda^. 

K k3 



IMMl YHK «UAVBOl4f!ki9- 

' ^ A ts,t }|>j 

pmA hotbed dong; elwdi iot ihom obtained the hdgjkH 
oe ifioen foei tlie followiog ettmnier^ and tbe euceeeding agn^Mr, 
bibited two pyramids of roses for the space of three months^ diM 
formed two of the most conspicaous and splendid objects I ever saw, 
and elicited unirersal admiration from all who saw them* Its bolblt 
is a good deal like that of the Noisette, flowering in clusters, of ten 
to twenty^ seven# and in vast piofusion. The colour is a vivid pur* 
plish crimson, with a white stripe up each petal. It is well adapted 
fl>r a trellis ; and us a btundard, has a most striking eflect, when 
the umbiella fonn of training is adopted, particularly when on a good 
high stock, resembling a complete ci coper, covered with the Roses to 
the ground, llencc its adaption for planting in the centre of cir* 
ciilai rosery, on a stem five or six feet in height, trained to the sur- 
face of the soil. 'J'his plan may be adopted with the Double White 
Mask, which is rather shy in flowering freel} in some situations; but 
this system of training will have the debired i fleet. By bending 
down tbe shoot as above, it checks the superabundant flow of tbe sap, 
and produces an abundance of bloom. If you deem these few prac- 
tical observations wortln of insertion in ^ou interesting work, they 
are, of course, at your ser\ ice. 

AttTU'LKMI -ON <.llOWIN(. IHi: BIirOMSNSIA SUAVKOLENS, 
(DAI ru\ uuioiim,) in riii: opi;n \iu 

IIY MR MMIS l<UO>%N, (.\UUt M U, kl Il» lOlX.I , lilNIh 

Dokino the last two seasons 1 have bloomed the Bnigmnnsia 
Suaieolens in the ojkii an, and the mode of treutineiit I pursue 1 
hero hubioin, hoping that it \ull be of stivite to the icadeis of the 
Cabinet* 

Karl) in the sjiiing of 1N31, 1 took off a number of cuttings, and 
stiuck them into a melon fiame \\ hen rooted I pot six olT into 
twenty*four sized ))ots, usmg a lidi ^oil, the plants being placed in 
tbe greenhouse during the Mar. 1 icpot them into a size larger 
early iu August. 1 ko« p the plants in the greenhouse till the middle 
of May ]8«'15, and then tuiu them out into the border, with balls 
entire, tlie situation being open to tbe sun and sheltered from the west 
and north. The soil of the border is taken out to the extent of g 
circle four feet diameter, and half a yard deep, the space is £UM( 
up again with the soil and an equal portion of well rotted hotbed^ 
dung nearly a )car old. « 

When each of the plants were put out into the border, they weire 
watmd, which was repeated very flrequently during the whole season- 



' uw or Mou kossa. 

T!l«piJ^lta•o<»bBgaotog^>W8tt1^risin^y. OntlietwcMiatbof Jtins 
tiSA thebhilQofiMoMMytbeand ent roand tbe ball ofnwtl.ibMt 
twoiiMdi«ifttoBitbfl61dban,«ndtothede]>thoftbeMi1. T yepeattd «bi« 
lit twd inches from where it was last cut, oa the cigbteentli 
of July* The check which the plant received b\ this cutting in of 
the toots, caused the shoots to produce blossoms, a profusion of which 
I had rnwi an early part of August to the end of October. The iix 
plhitts were put out, three on each side ii walk, and they had a most 
WutituI appearance. 

I took up the plants the first week in November, repotted them, 
and kept them in the greenhouse during winter. About the middle 
of May this year, I planted them 4»nt again, and treated them in 
every respect as before stated. Tin* jdants hu\e been a complete 
picture of beauty, and an* likely to ci>iiiimie m> to the end of the 
season. Next spring 4 puijmse raising young jdanis, the 1 irge onea 
becoming too big for a greeiiliotise 111 wiutor. 1 had not an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a snppK ot inantire water, but I tbiiik if 1 had 
that to have given the plant (»ccusimm)l\ after tbi' blos<.(nn'< had 
begun to show, it would have im reused tlie length fd ihi* Mlioots, and 
of course increased the nmnbei as well as the si/.e of tiie llowirs. I 
can assure the readeis of tin Cahiuvf, that the e\peumcnt will 
amply repay for the trouble, 

AKTicLE xiii.-v i)i:s{'iupn<)N or tiimrv or thi: hkst 
K tM>s or \toss itosrs 

IIV TIIF Itr.V. J. JOM.s, \ M., HKIV.10W HKdOUl 

The annexed list and description of moss Host s, are finch as T have 
selected and taken runarks upon this season, and which 1 can conf]> 
dently recommend to the renders (tf the Cabinet, I have jilantcd a 
bed of them, and I expect next season a delightful show of bloom ; the 
plants are strong, and I hojie will answer my expectations; I have 
put a basket full of litter manure round the stem of each, which I 
have found of essential service with all the moss Hoses; it keeps the 
soil cool in summer, and causes the plants to bloom profusely and 
vigorously. 1 always put the manure over early in November, and 
then throws a slight covering of earth over tlie whole, in order to 
prevent its removal, which causes it to decompose, and ('onceals the 
unsightliness of it. 

I hUve my bed raised a foot above the surrounding ground, which 
keeps the plants from injury in wet and frosiy winters ; yet it is not 
Ido dry, when the inaimro is placed, for any dry summer. 
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' Ot tti^fUww w iMMutiM. IW»'iHi|pimilD\f<M( 

%j|(biMfla 1 ht«« «u4* ; the hiii4» ei« very €isdact 'The Bt/igi MbWt* 
iioibottrg is ftTery Icdnirlant graiim and of afioe 

A Fleaitt Vtactaoe stvlped cKirloiw nN^r iMig Ms aiiA 

Swipiis <' 

Bliuih blush globular and muj doable 

Crimson^ or Damaal: Ug^t crimium expanded and double 

or S Wlale of the veiy bright ijpsy globalar, laiga and inaiy dUL 

F^onofa 


Common 

Giei4 or Crested l^nrenoe 

Pamask 

PeVieUlptd 

B/clatante 

Gnudlis 

Xeanoel 

MotUod 

Moossuo partout, or Zoo 

Mlnlatul^ (Uircm's) 

Near Cnmsou 
Prolific 

Pompoiie, or De Moaux 
Perpetual WhiU* 

Peacoek's Mottled Blush 
Pourpre Clair 


fine crimson 
dchcato rose 
bnlhiuit rose 

\t*ry docp red 
rose, mottled 


bright fnmsou 
beautiful ( nnison 
rose 

pale blush 


globular, largo and rw^ dbt 
globular,, tery largo and dht. 

with fine created b«da 
largo doable, globular 
globular and vary deidda 
cupped and doul^ 

large and doable 
globular and double 
globular and double the plant 
covered with moos 
cuppctl, %ei} small, aemtdbl. 
liuge and double 
globular dbl, abundant blobmer 
compact, small, and very dbl. 


white, oAcii sinptd bloomiugm (lusters, and aomo 


with pmk 
blush, pretty blush 
Kpleiidid nd 


times in the autumn 
globuloi uud largo duublo 
globular and double 


Bou^ dc Luxcmbouig, or d<*ep red with pniplo rnp)HKi and double, splendid 
Forrugincuse tinge 

Scarlet, or Do la riecho c«u mint. i uppinl, small and double 

Spotted eanmiji with pali spots ( ^ punded, semi doublo 

Sripod pale with led stripes tupiud, ami partiullv moaned 

Sage.leaved bright luse cupptd and ier> double 

Single Hose bright lose expanded and largo 

Single Idloc hlao lose evpaiidi d 

Suiglo (Kivei’K) lose globtilai aiui distimt 

single ( rirasoii (Kmr’s) daiK piuplmlurimson tupiied, bugi* and sorj' mossy 

White Nath, or ClifUni Wliite puio w hite globular and dbl., very mos^y 

White (Did) >ei^ pule fiesh globular and lery double, bitt 

partial!} mossed 


ARTICIiE XIV. 

ON PROTECTING TENDER PLANTS DURING WINTER 

BY MB. JXMBa rKmGVSOII,OAIlDi.NCB,HaTTBBBr LODGE, 

Tbb winter season is now approacliing, when it will be found tieues* 
8$fy to protect many of tbc beautiful flowering tender plants. 1 for- 
ward for insertion in the November Cadinef, (the article was tc- 
ceived too late) the methods I hate adopted for the last «x years, 
with complete success ; very little trouble is incurred in tho at- 
tention required, as well as being much neater than any method I 
have eeen In use elsewhere. 

Pat tender ^mbe, os Standard Fuehstm, Rhododendten aihomini. 



V 
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ki ^ IqAowW mmimi--l tal» fimr.iNtopi^r 
^iUiMig }uM^ n^ I hm ibm inserted in the ground «i equajl #»- 
HOie^ iVHiad the pinnt, so as to clear tbe ends of the duMfs; 

I unite the tops together to one point, secnrttig them there, I then 
Ciit« by means of a fine toothed saw, some notches up the two atiles 
of Uie twd, wl^fa are outwards ; haring done this, 1 have a quantity 
of dsal laths, which are about an inch and a half broad, these are 
then nsaied to crosswise, in doing which, I commence at the bottom, 
and, having fastened the first tier, I then place another above that, 
and so proceed to the top. In nailing the laths, I place them in the 
notched part of the uprights, so that they overhang each other a 
quarter of an inch, but not to have tlic lower edge of the lath above, 
to touch the upper edge id the lath below it ; I allow a space Itere of 
a quarter of an inch — this is easily eilccted by the notches being cut 
for the purpose. The openings at the ovcilups admit air and light 
to the plant, but at tbe same time exclude act from it. Both these 
advantages are of importance in order to obtain the object desired. 
With a few very tender kinds of plants, 1 have strewed in, previous 
to putting the case over, some dry fern leaves, commonly called 
brake or broken, among the branches, and 1 liave found this to 
keep poifeclly diy through winter, answciing every desired end. 
Where brake is not to be had, hianrhes of beedi, with the leaves 
upon them, fuize or biootn may be used to answer (he same jmrpOMC. 

I always cover the ground over the roots, to the extent of two or three 
feet, according to the si/e o( the plant, and about six inches deep 
with chaff from tlic corn -mill I’liis keeps dry under the covering, 
and preserves the roots better than any other material 1 ever used, 
snch as bark, sawdust, &c. 

The framing of laths, K.C., I have painted, and though I have used 
them for six winters, they arc as good as when licw. I take off the 
frame from the plants, when I judge the severe weather is over, usually 
about tbe middle of April. 

The above kind of covering is very far preferable to that of tliatcb- 
ing over with straw, which keeps tbe plants dark, and the straw oitcii 
becomes mouldy, and kills tbe plants. 1 made a few covcriiigb of 
wicker work, common willow twigs, but these did not answer, the 
wet dripping through the covering, and being thus kept damp inside, 
more damage was done than if left exposed to the open air. 

For smaller plants 1 made coverings of the lath frome work suited 
to their size. With such covering 1 have preserved strong plaauhl of 
IfiaiUwfidift dfqihospennum, , without sustaining any injury. 
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'Tp pMem tendet klndt of lietbaceoits bordcir fioinerii^ u Veftwo 
Mollndm, Lobelia falgeiM^* I bUI a nimiber of eema 
gbnilar to dish covem, only at tbe edges 1 had four legs made 
to hold them a little way above the plants and to fix tli4tt|3r firmly 
in the ground* so as not to be removed. These were made of c!ay» 
similar to that used for garden pots. They shoot ofi^ the wet* keep 
the root dry* and yet allow a circulation of air underneath. Previous 
to placing the pot* I lay a small pardon of light leaf mould* or some- 
ibiog of that nature around the crown of the plaut ; these pots look 
rery neat* and answer fully. 1 use the same covers in autouin for 
blanching endive for salad. They are very cheap* having purchased 
two hundred for one pound. 


ARTICLE XV.— ON BLEACHING LEAVES, &c. 

BY 11. D 

1 forward the inclosed for insertion in the Cabinet^ in answer to the 
query of '* A Practical Lady Gardener,” on bleaching the skeletons 
of leaves. 

The skeletons of leaves and other dolicato vegetable fibres, may be 
perfectly and safely bleached, by means of a very dilute solution of 
chloride of lime, in the following manner : 

A tablo-spoonful of the solution, os cominoiily sold at druggists’ shops, 
may be added to a (juart of distilled or pure s]>ring water, and the 
fibre soaked therein for three oi four hours, or until the colour dis- 
oppoars; it is then to be tuken out, well washed and sojikcd in a 
large quantity of pure water* to remove any adherent ehloride* and 
afterwards dried, with free exposure to light and air. 

It is sometimes, althougli larely, necessary to repeat the process 
twice or thrice. 

Another good method, but much slower, is to lay the substance on 
a clean cloth in the open air, exposed to the sun* and frequently to 
sprinkle with clean soft water. 

iMndont JuHf, 26 / A, 





PART II. 


M6T OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS? 

Noticed since our latt, 

I. Arvabia VAftiEGATA, VtMriega4ed iloweioa. (Dot Reg., H)07.) Niitttml 
OrdcTi OiclddaocxD; Class, G.yna&dria; Order, Momindria. Tbis very neat and 
pteHy ilowerlxig «t^dcH has Idooixitnl for Iho tl»t sens<iu in UUs connin', in the 
eolleoliaiiB of R. Batemaii, Esq., and of Mr. Knight, King's Hoad, Cholsca, during 
the piresent year. It is on inhabitant of the tropical part of South Amcrioa, in its 
natiTe state. The plant is of ctM\ cultuic, Tiic an^ j^idlow at tlio edges, 
and green np the middle, streaked and spf)tuM uith red ; the Inhellnm Is white 
spott^ and streaked with vioh't. Each lloacr in upwards of two inches arm»; 
the flowers are delightfully fragrant in the itioniiiig. Tiic plant merits u pluro in 
every ct)llection of Orchidwui. plants ; laing of easy culture, it is )>robahle it ntay 
soon bo protnmHl at a low cost AnjuMn, from ua/wlsoiw/u, 1 embrace, aJhulitig to 
the column embiariiig tlie lulielltmL 

3. Amaryllis I'sittacina, iiyiirida. Hvbrid variotv of the Parrot Ama 

rylliA (Hot. Mag., ‘Aj2H.) This splendid vanctx whs rui«.ed in Uie hothouse of 
\Vllliam Griffin, Esip, South Lnmltcth, lunidon, it is mili^brid ladwcen A, John- 
flonia and A. psittMina. It has bloomed iiitlu^stoxe at the tilusgow Botanic 
Garden. The tlowers are \er> spleiidid, usually fimr flowers an* piothwed inn 
scape. Each flower is near si\ iiicht s ai ross. I'bt are white, with a small 

portion of grc<‘n at the lower part, the edges nud tii»s ha\<* a hrood portion of flue 
crimson, numerous crimson htriiN's ntn up the ]>etals ; altogether It is a most 
beautiftU flowering \arict;k, well uu'ritiug a place in exerj stove. 

9. Begonia Fihciikri. Dr. hischer's. (B(it Mag,, 9.393.) Bi^goiiiureus 
Mona*cia; Polyandria. This juxlty plant w a'* sent from lierliti in iKiA, to tho 
Edinburgh Bxitauie Gai'den, where it bloomed hi the spring of tliepivseiit >eai\ 
The flowers are of little iiiten*st. The foli.ige is ymooth^ when xomig of a bright 
ted, at the under side, paler at the xeiie, and a pretty pink uhoxe, haxingtrHi a 
peculiar silvery histiv, which n'liiains upon the old h axes, xxhich at that stage nro 
of a yellowdsh green on tlu' upi*ei side, and of a mon* pale red iil I la* niidi'r sale. 
It Is a very neat plant, ami well des(>rxes a plaee in the stoxe; like the oth<*r sik’ 
des it is of easy culture. 

4. Bartonia Ai m.A, (ioldeii lloweivd. (Brit. Fl<»xx. Gani., 9A7.) liOOSCff^ 
Polyandria; Monogynia. V %er\ pndtA floxxenng luiinial ; the flower hhun rNng 
a fiK)t high. The plant poMluces a piofusioii ol hliowx tloxiers, of a tine giildeti 
yellow colour. Ea-Ii hlosvnn is alwait two iiu lies and a hiiH aenms. I’lie plant is 
a native of I’aliforma, fioni wheiire it wassnit bx .Mi. Douglas tr* tho J.oiidon 
Horticultural Socict,x , in whose ganleu it i('(entl,> blooinoil. If didights in a slush 
teit*d and sunny hituatioii, and is to be giowu in a ii( li soil, wh« re it will hhaimpro. 
flisely. The plant nspiin s to lie raised a^ a frame* annual, and to bo plimttsl into 
the border in M a} . 

5. Clinton n n l< hi.i.ls, Prettx Cliiitouia. (Bol. iteg , IflOfl.) hobeli 
acco) ; Syng<*nesia; Alouogamia. A native of California, tVom w'hmce it 
was Rent by Mr. Douglas to the London Horticultural Suciei;^ It is a pretD 
flowering tender animal, ofxer^ humble growth, onlx rising s texx iiuheM high. 
The flowrera aru rather larger Uion Cliubmia elag.iiis, blue, w’ith a hrooil w hite spot 
at the ccoitns stained with a rich yellow. The flower is alsmt h<xh an inch across. 
Its delicacy of growth will pnneut its spreading rapidly Ihnmgh tla- eoontry. 

6. CvRTORoniuM Willmorii, Mr. WiUmoiv’s. '(Binijiiigluun BfS. < hardens, 
p. 4.) Ordiidactsi* ; Gyiiandriu; Monondria. The plant was dJscox ersd hy Mr. 
Henohmou, in the vally of Cumanacoa, in the n^puhlic of Vene/uela. Hie spesdes 
b of terristrial halrit, gn3wing among d<Hra>ssl vegetables. 'I'lu* leases of tlie plant 
glow moic than six f<^'t long in Its native haHt. I'lie sfiocies has hlonincd in tlie 
vary superb coUectiou of .fohn WiUmons K<m|., Dldfoid, near Biiminglmin, liavfng 
a flower stem four feet six Indies high, very much hranehed, pniducing a papldo 



4li« latent 

Wibatar«4>iittiot#»«tM»ni^^ latena loliei of (ibo % * |i^ 

./«•*) tikft/iiitaniiediate IoIm jiallair, baritig tba adgB ip«(*Bd wMiiadif 
iMmatte doraliig spades, d0i«rvh^| • p CfnepuiUmh 

Utoni eonvex; and pate, n ibot; in reference to the oonm cfenr edf Hie 

laMUim. 

7. CKAiraviA OLAVCA. (Bot Rcg.| 1908.) Cinnpoelto; Syngenesia; Foty. 
gamla (sqiudia Mr. Jamea Backhouse, of the him of Mewn. Backbottaes, Nnr- 
aary m ent York, went to Van JDieinon’s liand a few jcam dnor, and ftom thence 
He baa aent the present plant to the York Nursery. It is a perannlal berbaosoua 
pifeoft, giDWiiig upwards of a foot high. 1'he flowers are globular shaped beads 
SMSe tl^ an inch in diameter, of a yellow colour. Each of these heads is obin> 
fseed of smaller heads, producing a pretty eflbct Cranpedta front a 

Miige ; referring to the feathery pappus. 

S. Cratoeopn Mkxicana, Mexican Hawthorn. (Bot Reg., 1910.) Another 
psetty qiecies of llawthom, wliicli is a native of the Tierra frfa of Mexico, tt is 
a small growing tree, with dark green shining leaves, lu warm eountiies it i« an 
evergreen. The lloaers are whito, ea4hfor3rnh haring a considerable number. 
Tl^ an^ sucoeeded by lartfv yellow fruit, each fruit is the aixe of a May Duke 
Ohenry. Both the blossoms and fnrt make u ]>r ‘tty appearance among the bright 
grsenVuliage. Craiayut from Kratoa, strength ; referring to th(‘ wood. 

9. EnniiiNnRnM macroihilvm, Large lipped. (Bot. Mag., ;i534.) Or. 
cAddesB; Oynandria; Moiiandria. A \ery hand«^me flea ering orchideous plants 
a native of Mexico, fVoin whence it was iutrcnluceil by (.'liarles Ilonfell, 
Sreitnn, near Lis crpooL In the rich collection of Mi. Horsfall's Orehi^at, H 
bloomed during the last summer. 'Hie scupi* rises alamt a foot high, tenuinsded 
with a raceme of four large liaiidsotne iloaors, without scent The flowers are, 
•qpolB and side petals, of a gieenisb bmwn colour; lip, white, when old cream 
coloured, having a large red puri>le sfiot at the baoe. Each flower is near three 
Inches acrosb. The floaers aie bitiguliuU pndtv. Epidendrum from Epiy upon 
dMvdrwy a trt>e ; natii e Imhitatioii of tht plant 

10. EriMisniVM MUKANnn ai, Large iioaered. Berberaevte; Tetrandila; 
Monogyiiia. (Hot Ueg., i9<K>.) A mitm of Japiui, w hich has flowered in the 
gonlendf tlie Universils of tjluuit. The flowers are very singular in form, more 
than an inch across, of a pole violet eulour, widch are rer> Ai^rrant. '1'he plant 
is quite hardy ; it is groan tii the imrsen of Mr. Osborne, Fulliam. Epimedlum 
•feom Media y alien* tl^-* pliuit to which it bcdoiiged, a os stud to grow. There are 
two more species iu the ganleii at Oheiit, sir., E. V lolaceum, and K. Mubschiauum. 

11. Ibkris roHONARiA, Itockid t'*iud;i Tiifl. (Hrit Iloa'.tvard.) Cnicifera; 
Yatradymia ; Silimbm. 'I'his hardv annual in of considerable btsuity, being very 
fhowy, and of upitte white. The i lusters of racemes aie numerous, and very 
latga*, being three or four imhes long, at a distance the fine flow era veiy much 
lassmble the Double White U(k ket It bbaims foi si vorul months during summer, 
ft wall desesrves a plate in cier> floaer gaideu. Seeds of it are to lie obtained of 
mostof tho London Seodamen, as i'harlaiHKl, Kerman, Warner, Carter, Flanagan, 
Obobb, fee. 

12. loNOPhis TKNKRA, DelicaU* lloaemi. (Hot. Keg., 1904.) Ordiidacere ; 

OynamUia ; Moutuidna. A uati\e ot Haianiiali, fioin whence it was brought by 
Captain Button, in lHik*», and b> that genth man preM*nted to Sir Charles Lemon, 
Burt, in whose cidlectloii it has blooimd. nio wMpe nses about eight or ten in- 
Obes high, tieariug a loosish panule of delicately nuuked flowers, wliicb an* of a 
pale pinMiih. white, lH*auflfull,> nuurked with blight >io]et coloumi \eins. But 
lilfle is known in ibis <'oimtr> of die plant of tills genns ; it is rare to find tiiem in 
eollectioas of orohitUw*, ri'ason of die difhculty of prestTviug them on their jouiu 
ney to toe lihlp, and even wlu*n they are safely import(*d, they are difficult to onl. 
Urate, end are soon lost, lliey air natises of the wooils, and there grow upon 
dm smaller branches of the trees, or upon dead branches, wliich their delicate white 
foots soon overspread. There api^ara to be fimr species known of this genus, via., 
I. teBef% I* utrlcularloldes, I. pallidiflora, I. paniculate; die flowers of toe latter 
speetes ere of a snowy widleness. It was disoorered in too ancicint foroste of 
Iteaidl. Itom tea, a rlolei; dad aphisy look ; metuitog violet feced. 



i (MU. 

t4M—}.«y wMi < »( >» MaMitMu. Atwy 

•!ai|ineiiaUiS MIftattb MUtM flower (tnit UHU oMn liiuiiiro IbSm Mgik 
aiwfloMfBMe reqrmataad pM( 7 : tUIow, etnekeawifliMfli eeeUflowirie 
puli Hi iainoib cckms. It has bloomed proftitelj «wlir lim ifcilAil 
vumagettHsitof owrMend MriCooper^ at Wentrorth Uomie Qaiteae It i«a 
iialiTa of Meodoo, and in its naliTe habit, is found to gnra* excliuiTely n|i«tt the 
bnandMo of Oninipe and Lemon trees, and constantly preibrs a dfy iitiiation» ani 
to heoocpoeed to the sun. 

14. CNobetcbsb KADiATA, Radiated. (Birm. Bot Gatd., 3.) LogiuntMie $ 
Xitadelpiibi; I>ecandria$ Synonym, Hedysarum Buxbaurnii. ’Ilte phmt i« a na- 
'Uve ofCaneaiiis. It is perfectly hardy, growing two feet high. It is a penmtshit 
plant In its native altiatiou itinhahits hilly parts of rocky districts. Theft^ers 
are pcndnced on cylindrical spiki**), tliey aiv of a pale yellow colour; tiie stsndaid 
is also marked with red liue^t, and has a yellow spot. Tho plant hao roetnitly 
bloomed in the Bimtinghaui Botanic Ctardeu. It w'tis raiood tliGix'« from seed pie- 
•anted by John Hunneman, Rts;., in 18;i I. Tt delights in a light and dry toil. 
Onobrjfcku, ihom oiios, an ass, brycho^ t4» gnaw ; alluding to cattle hiding fond (»f 
thia toibe of plants. 

Id* P 1 IACKI.IA TANACliTiroLJA, Tansy leaved. (Brit Flow. Gard.) Hydro- 
phylleie ; Pentandria; Monogynia. \n hall hunly atiuuiil, n native ol Csliforii^ty 
sent from thence by Mr. llonglas. Iho flower sU'ins riw* alvmt a foot high, tei. 
mlnated with cymose racemes of flowers, tls' Innl) (»f pole puiple eoluur, the tube 
white. When* tint coming into bbaun it is pietty, but it docs not bloom moio 
than five or six weeks. 

16. Ronuelktia onoHATA, Sweet scented. (Bot Heg., 17tJ6.) Synonyms, 
R» coednoa, R. spedosu; C iiicb(tnace.i ; flexandna ; Monog>nta. The plant is 
a native of llavaiinah, growing upon the bushy covered rcM'ks near the sc^a, and 
it has oocadonoBy Ihh'Ii observt'd to grow upon tlie naked r(tck itaelf. It is a protly 
hothoiuo slmtb, growing scvctoI feet high; the hluxds b^niiiUHting (oaeb) with 
tiirce oorymbous paiinicles of flowers— thev art^ of a bright vennlllion colour, and 
violet sceiiUsl. The plant usually blooms nt the end of summer. It ia a vriy 
pretty flowering plant lloHdetetia^ sonauuHl b,> Flumier, in coraplitmmt to (S. 
Rondclet, a Physician. 

17. Tuenera ELEt \^s, Elegant flowen d. (Biriii. Bot. (t»rd., 2.) Turuer 

aeeft) ; Puntendria ; 'rrig>nia. 'riie plant is u natne of Sotiih Ameilca, and the 
West Indies; it was introdue<'d a few ^>ears ago, hut is not geuerally cultivat'd, uh 
yet, in our stoves. It is a slender e\(>ignsut shrub, growing ulN>ut a yard high. 
The iMtols arc of upal(Mellow, <»i sulphur coloui, lH‘tiutifiiil> sliuded with deep 
orange near the < entre : an I a purple hiow 11 s|K»t, near the* hast*. Kiu*h tiowi r is near 
two inches acioss. 7’i/i*wcr<i, so named by nuinii r, in memory of William 
Turner, M. D. ; 

18. Vesic ARIA CfRAc'ii IS, SleiidiT sUuiimsl. (Bot Mag., Cniciforte 

Tetradynamia ; Siliculosa V iiai'ne oi Tevns, when' it was found by Mr. Uiuin. 
mond. It is au uiuiual plant, the sb'ms living alxuit nine iuehes high. Hu* 
flowers arc of a Inight leliow, pnalmssl on axillary ajid lonninal racemes, several 
inches long ; it contiuu''s in bloom tkmiU all summer ; e'ti h flower is lUmr half on 
iitoh across. It is a stutuble plant for (»nuuneiiting lock work. 
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fti'iscEt’t.jiy£'6tr‘s isfTELL'iGEil’cfE'/’'^'^; 


QUERIES. 


’'„' '.'*>■ 


' ^ AiJliMiAS. — WSU yoii !n your notices to correspondents, be kind entm^ 
to.1t»Uilieivll«rB ttndatwhat piice I can get the following Atuicnlag 
dlatonat Taylor, 01tver*s liovely Ann, Taylor’s Glory, Whittaker’s Tree Blno,-^ 
or jpothaps some of yoitr correspondents cmild give toe necessary hiformatSon if 
UdO iarre made public t liOTOk. 

Sridlin^on, 


T. W.” will feel obliged to any correspondent of the Cosine/, by a solatii^ 
of '1^ following question : — by wliat principle in nature ore dowers impregnate, 
with aroma I ’ 


BniGHTOM ATiiENJEtM. — Is the Atocneum at Brighton rebuilt, or rebuBdingf 
1 have not heard anytliing of it since its fall. If some Brighton reader of 
Caifinet will give me a reply, I shall be obliged. J. K. 

On treatment of Alimnk plants ihhino Winter. — I f any of your 
correspondents will inform nn' what is the best method of treating Alpine plants 
during the winter, in this tKiuntry, it will much oblige TiioTasLt’M'. 


It will much oblige a susboriber to the Co^mc/, ifhe can have any infurmatiem 
fes]K;cting u Botanioul Society-, which is said to b(‘ fonniiig in Louden. C.F.P. 


On BiLLARDiEitA Melo( ARPA.— (’oii you, or juiy of your correspondents, 
give me some infonnution mi the treatment of tlu> BiUordiera Melocarpal I have 
now trained it against n wall, frtnitiiig south-west, which is much exposed 
to wind. Itw'fus bought this summer, and immediHlely plauttHl out, but I do not 
toitik tiiat it has tloiirisbcd well. Shouhl it Iw token in for the winter, or will it do 
only matUMl up ? I should Im" much obliged b\ an early answer, bi time to provide 
for the winter. Ka lmi a . 

l^ovember 7/A, 1830. 

(We ore not at all acquainted with the speci«‘s here named, but if it be from the 
siimc country as the other species, we should think it would do well cov<*red with 
matting, as noticwl. As far north as Yorkshire, we have found some of the sjwries 
to enduri' too winter without ony cmcring, and uot to ho injured in the least. 
We think that a slight covering of matting, sluat hay, or moss placed o^-er the 
branches, and that covered by a jdm' (*f thin oileil canvass, would be the best pro- 
toction; toe latter pnwents tlie iutoriov covering from becoming wet, which is of 
iinportaQC<e in oixler to presi^rve tlio branches. Stlien the inner covering, wiiether 
matting or wdiat else is use<l, is allow’cd to get wet, it retains that, and toe shoots 
become mouldy and perish, 'rhe canvass covering prevents such injury, and 

in very cheap."-' The yellowish coloured canvass is the best for the purpose, 

Jf >0 lfto g nnator. We have found the Billanlieras to flourish very well in a s<fll 
wei!ll dirained at the bottom, and composed of equal parts of good rich loam and 
iktoly peaL-^CoNDucTOB.) 


ANSWERS. 

Wnta^WOAMt*— *1 beg to refer your correapotident, who has twice aoHmted in- 
nn toe mostefibctual metliod of destroying the Wtre*faon*i, to toe second 
YeL page 11% of your extremely uaeflil and well conducted peiiodloaL 1 
hm tried* 9«^'a metond, which is precisely toe same as that reconunended W' 
tor ««d pronounce U to be effiictmlt but vwy (r 0 ubk»ome, 

«nnptod*r, tun been uaed 1^ Lord Albermoile, os we And by toe Hortieultuittl,, 
BiBeter»«lpe^ Mir, Poyntor, however, says, that Cotc-urfiie is immeditoe ■ . 
dtoiiliiellito to i H wBl also doriroy grubs and moaa upon toeoa, jHad> 




«(>7ontig<»^anxing^ Sprtni^, tnAm^u^hep&w^ nmt 
libem l^noc soU hat^g been amt k )itac ilb^ 

Oh i ihftltow rtovEEiNo plant &c.-~Severia of your corKspond^li lia?e 
made , enquiries rejecting a flowering plimt, for a M, to contrast tHfOi 

otluT cbk^. I beg to inform them that there is no plant witli yellow flowersimbro 
s«iltabV),^e^abed,ibui the Sanvatalia procumbens, which gniwaalwut tix-inifliMTln 
heigbi^anid continnes in bloom from June till the frost kills it It is 
wb^ ,& ftiU bloom; its pretty dork yellow flowers rising one above the otherj^Sp as 
Ip cppceal nearly the foliage from the ej'e. Tlie Leptosiphon denslfloms, and an- 
droaacaus form a neat appearance when planted in bt^ds, and masses, one 
white, and the other rose colcntnHl flowers. 

On a list of annoals. — A correspondent, ** Pedro,” page SJflO, wishes Ibr a 
list of hardy Annuals, and the time of sowings By referring to almost any oiT the 
volumes of the Cabinet^ he will soon find out whaMime to sow, A,c. The follow, 
ing is a list of the mi>st beautiful and showy sorts in ouHIvution, and adll blOom 
flr^y in the open bed or Itorder. If tliose kinds marked with two asterisks; be 
fonrazded by being raised in a pot in a rrH>tn or frame, and afterwards planted 
out, it would contriWto to huviiig the kinds mtmt early in bIcKtm. .All die Idiida 
may be procured of the liondon seedsmen as ("hju’lwwHl, Keman, Waruw, or 
Caimr, kc. 

Antirrhinum glandulosum 

• Anchusa versicolor 

• Oampannla Loreyi 

• Coreopsis coronaria 

• diversifolia 

• filifolia 

— — tinctoriu atrupun>ui'ea 

Calliopsis bicolor 

** Calandriiua graiidifi<»ru 

•• discolor 

Clarkia pulchella 
- — alba 

graiidiHoru 

*Co11iniua bic<»lor 

• ELit4X^a multi Horn 

viscida 

• Menziesii 

Goodetia nibicunda 

• Gilia tiicolor 

. alba 

achilliefolia 

coroncq>if<»lia 

• temiui flora 

• Kaulfossia amelloules 
Lasthenia Colifoniica 
Tlie above list of hardy Annuals (*nntaiiiM none but showy kinds, 'riiose marked 

thus *, will look best when gn>wn in a lavl of a M»rt, upon a grass plat. 1 sliall 
shortly send you an article on the subject of sowing annuals in i^eds, Ucc. 

WiU$, November, 1836. J. K. 

In »^yu> " James higgans” rcfinest, in Number XL V, 1 have toolHKlWe, 
Uiat the plainest and most idmple rule which can Iw applied to tlie Coble he Imi 
proposed, on that containing any number of cornpf^titors tu any number of 
is the following : — In the talde, arc four competitors, therefore, the nmncrical value' 
of Che piiaes, will be four, three, two, one ; consiviuently, be who obtalliia §1#'^ 
ptiae, wiB redcon f<nir, a second i>riae Biiee, a third prize two, and a 
one; Hierefoie, B leekoniiig eleven, will be the first ; A, counfiugelght, wtBhu flbdt 
auuntid ; €’§ numhOF being Hevm, will be the third ; and D*s four, the flDnir0te.i4Bii^ 
mode qf calculating, holds good in any number of classes, and any nnnd^ of 


laipinus stibctirnomis 
eltiguns 

* nanuH 

* llclioph vlla ambioidos 

* JiCptrKiphon densifloruK 

* . n— .. — ■ — undrosui'OUM 
Mahtpc grnndifloru 
albu 

**Nciiii>phila insignis 

gi'andiflora 

N ohuia prirudova 

* alriplirifolia 

* G'Jnotiicra liuinifusa 
rosoa-ulW 

*• Plilox liruTiimoiidii 

* l*b:u'i‘lia cotigestu 
Spha*n(»gync sp(.rif)sa 

* SiUJMitiliii. prunnuhetis 
Schi/.iuithus iliHitNiis 

huitiiliH 

ii riitiami 

piiwiiitus 

Zvgu Icptanthii 

**Zixmiu cdegiuis and its varieties. 
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thiit B mid C being etinaJ, are entitled to haute tlie fiiit sad 
aeeoiid prisa dit^ed betm^en them, A the third, &c., 

for a ftuiher proof of the correctneea of this mode of ealoiilaikm : — Stippoaa 
fnif eompetitori in *^rame« Figgans'* table, were to hivre foitrprhses in 
64^«}afl«,aiid that the prizea were to be la (id.. In., and (id. in eaoh^B would' 
otipln 6 h. 3d., A 4a, C 3s. 6d., and D 29, wbicli in siapenees, would be as ll« 
a, 7, and 4, Wore given in th(> solution. Hoping UiLs will satisfy yonr lidrreiq^* ' 
dent and his (Mends, I remain An Oli> Fi.oRicuLTtRai. Fribnh, 

SAefie/i/, I^op. l4iA, 1836. 


IlKMAHKS. 

The Boiksettia Ptii.ciiKRRiMA. — P. pulchfrrima is fully deserving the 
moat earnest attention and careful management, in order that it may bo so grown 
as to produce its dowers as perA*ct in onr stoves os those grown at Philadelphia, 
where, it is stated, the bofuitiful scarlet whorls ofbraciete which terminate thebrexi' 
dies mefisure as much as tw’enty inches iwrims, and we equal in colour to tlie finest 
tints of Kvm Sintusis. 

It is decidedly a splendid fouitm^ among our omaineutol phinte, and, from its 
liA'Mt, we feel ooufidcnt it may be cultivated with the application td* tlio common 
tipalmeut givtni to atove-plants. (At Mr. Ihmneys, Nurser^inttn, Kiiigslatid Hoad 
we saw it duo thore.) It is lc(*pt in rather a close atmosphere in the stove, along 
with other tender plants, all of u liielt we now and tliuu syringed over when the 
waid^^r is fine, in order to ]>revent the atttu'hs of insects or tlie accumulation of 
filth. 1u the day, if fine, a free circulation of air is kept up ; and at night the 
tfunpeT'ature of ti»e house avorogt’S from (si to 70 degrees. 'Ihe soil used, and 
which seems to suit well, In very sandy loam ; in potting, care is taken to ensure a 
go^ tlreinage, and as soon us the roots nraeh the inside surface of the pot, an 
^dHional shift is immediatefy given, so that the growth is never cluH^ked and the 
plant in c(in.sequence is kept continually pn^gressing. It requires a great supfdy 
of wntor at the roots. 


On New or Handhome Flowkuinu Plants.-* During the last summer wo 
huvij taken two tours, and visited many i)f the principal gardens in the oonntiy, aa 
woij as niOHCry «jstablishments, with the intention of seeing what new plants were 
desurvbig of nWummeudation to ow readers. The following list coutains aportkm 
of what wo saw, and all of which are showy and interesting. Wo shall ^vo sa 
au^Ufioufil list of such, in subsequent munlwrs of the Cabiaet, We intend to taleo 
twu or mote journeys ovwy year, fin: the same puii>ose. Wo have alao engaged a 
watmm in liomlon, to cveiy moiidi, the nursery eslahlishmmits there, and to 
ftiinlsh us with a list of whatever is new, showy, and interesting; the lists will ap- 
\aim ftom tiine to time. 

Maddka madaguttcarienm, — A greenhouse spedes of great beauty, andhloomixig 
l^vR oilll^lereblo season, well deserving a place in every collection. 

Jjiiifnmtia ^aminoid ^$, — A noble looking plant, with large dark green leavcRi 
exi^ imMuaiiibaot (lowers. It is well wortliy a place in every gieenliinise. It * 
If Mha;^ H would bear tbe open air like the other species. 

ASohma to^ertffffiu.—This is a fine large leaved spedes, bearing 4 ctnymb of 
puriMl bluafiowere, which are rendered still mere striking with Ua fine 

’IKS g«iireo.-*11d» HNKdes is most heantifttl, and deaerrea a place Itt 

mtifBfcgtis or eoniwnr ato iy ' . (3re figure in the pmaniliiimbcr)^ ; f 
Sttrery^aared. A haidy ahmb of great b e auty , bearing 



of m lB0mmt wMst oolonr, mtM iM <a 
lliof^jU&tFVodttoep apiofttiionof ^ It 

., .. )5^ 

w. ffnmdUIhra^^rhs plaot is nearly hw^, and 
je^j^ mio flowera axe of a deep rosy .red colotir, each of which inB ftoili #0 
ind a'lialf to three ixkchee inches in diameter. l!he plant well deaerres a plaoem 
very Aover gaiden. 

PhhB Ihrummomdii, A iigufe of this beautifid flowexing annual, we gaveei^ 
iiila year. We have aeen tluree kinds in hIo€mi,the original spedes, and two rarieiiea 
Mm m$ vexy bandaome, one of the varieties has {dnk coloured dowers, and tlte 
riher veiy nearly a velret colour. There are some other varieties which we saw, 
mt .not of equal interest witli those we mention. Kwry Hower garden should W 
ornamented with these plants, and wlien grown iu pots in a greenhouse, they axe 
ineeummer omamento for the parpt>se. 

CjfiiMUS eUgmu, A new and handsome yellow' flowering s})ecies, roqidring, as 
.re understood, to bo grown in the gr<‘onhoust\ 

nwa Hliei/olia, A fine liowering specie, with handsome foliage, it deserves a 
dace in every' greenhouse. 

Maueitia gtabra. Its very luimlsomi.' trtunp<H sliaiH^l blossoms, of a fine Jted 
colour, and prtHiuced in profusion, rciulers this jdant mt>st desirable for the green, 
.onse* The plant may l>o ohtainivl, two or thns^ feet higli for half a orown^ ho 
yerson, we think, w ould regret the pl 1 rcllas<^ 

Poinwttki pulcherrimm. This plant is becoming much in repute, that part of 
It, which answers tlic pitrpow* of a splendid dower, is the hrai*.tcal leaves, tliey eJf. 
>aad to the dimensions of fmm tw'elv»» to tweuU inches a<!roMS, and ar e of a fin**- 
Srimson-red colour, at once most strikingly grand, ft w'lll require h hothouse 
■ nnperature, we sate informed, though we saw' very hcaltiiy plants grow'iug in a 
greenhouse in October. The price of a small plimt would i)e £2,, and of a plant 
dwee or four fort high, from f.‘7., tf» CIO. 

Tropeftltim. A new kind with ,/?«c yellow flowers, the form of T. tricolonxm. 
Being produced in ubuiiduncc, miders it a desintble spi'cies; Mr. 'rbompaon. 
Nurseryman, Beaulah, near NorwtMHl. Surry, has tine plants of it for sale. It has 
3eexi imported from Valpariso. Mr. Thompson itffers plants of it at one guinea 
3 ach, and they are well deserving the price. 

Rhttdodendron ponticum, var, flora plentty l>onblc fliuveml. A very pretty lilac 
purple flowered variety j it dm*rv<*s a place in the shrubbeiy. 

GUhrdia piela. — The profusion of beautiful blossoms which this plant produces, 
renders it one of the nio.st show-y. 'J'hi* large crimson n-d centre, margined with 
bright yellow, and the flower two inclie.s oentss, makes a splendid appearance. Wo 
^ecommioid it for every' flow er gunlen. l*Unts may he obtiiined at two shiUlnga 
oaidi; or seed may be proinircd at a rniLM»nable charge. 

Verbema pulchalla alba. — This is a w'hite flowering variety of this pretty creep- 
!ng pUmt Very suitable for rock-work, or dwarf edging for a bed, or boidor<«4t is 
ehi^. 

Verbmm ZhrummoncUi. — Much Uie habit of V. I^ambertii, but mtich more robust, 
baring flowers huger, and of a deei)errr»sy-red colour. It may l)o procured at twe 
shilUi^ea^di. 

dte/vta leueantka, — A very pretty sjiecies which we saw grr»wring In the aelee' 
and well managed collection of Mrs. Marry'att, Wimbledon. We shall give fur- 
ther paiiicularH of many scarce and valuable plants we saw in this cnchao^ 


SiUne,^ aeuH plena, Oofuble flowering. This is a very pretty flowering plant.* 
very free in blooming. Ibe flowers are of a rosy-lilac colour. It merits a ^laec 
In every flower garden. 

^ 4S!arid a fii f/oobem^^A most beantifiil flowering plant, which deservei a 
in eveiy greenhouse. The plant is a most profixse hloomer ; the flowers, 
hteh mad a half lei^r» of « flno oxange-red colour, producing a mdst 
peamnee. Tim plimt appoam to giew freely in sandy peat. It ntefltes slri|lt| 
eteMngl^v-rim old plante are apt to die off, but a supply of yootl^ plmrte 'f^ 
we thfa^ always he kept up. No person will tegiet the pairinutenf flia| 

It nu^ bp imnmd at a moderate cote. 




(iaai»oWB^Bp^'*^?^r^^^ l^**^/ ' »««•«. 

It i$ a viehy vtorable (^M«* anUivale wilh the euaveoleBa 

iAnum 0i^mmngla.^A very hastiMcime itoMing 6az» wi^ very piet^ jr^i^ 
hewers. 1!^ phixit deiervee a place in every gteenhoaae^ 

t^uUmta mbumbelktia , — ^This i» a very iwndflome floweiing plant; tta tu^t 
grov^th, psf^ powers, and profudon of them, recommend it to every greenhonae* 

Samohs proeiraia, Thia ia a pretty floweiing greenboace plant, flcwen ikecly • 
^e bloMoma are email, but very neat 

, Frankenia pancytora, — The specific name veiy ill accords with the profodon.oi^ 

^ flowers produced. The plant merits a place in every greenhouse. (We shall nov.' 
fliis hereafter.) 

iPultenea veatila , — A very handsome flowering plant of this neat and 
Idbe. It Hi far the handsomest of any we known, and desei^'os to be in e voiy 
greenhouse. Mr. Lowe has plants of It for sale, as well as of most we have nt^ 
tioned. 

Hubus Chinefui8,--^A new species, of dngular and pretty growth. We have 
heard this plant very Mghly spuhen of, and recommended to every colleclion pi 
grcdhhouse plants. It was not in hloom when we saw the plant, but if we reco^ 
]e|9t right, the flowers, it w*as sdd, mre large and of a pink colour. This we will 
ipg»rtain and give further particnlaTs. 

Melaleuca*— * A now spcicies, the specific name not known. It is of a dwarfish 
habit, bearinig abundance of flowers of a fine pink colour. Tliis deserves a place 
ill every colleoiion. We shall endeavour to get further particulars of this plt^ 

Staliee arhorea ; S,/oliom ; and S, puberala* Wc saw plants of these new and 
fine flowering species at Mr. Lowes; the ta’o latter ne have seen in bloom, and 
consider them imdty. Wo liuve Iwcn infomitsl tliat twenty -five pounds per plant 
is asked for the first iiamnd kind, i»y the imrsoryinen in Scotland, where it has 
Mhomed, and atti*w?ted considerable notice. 

Euphorbia Jaequinii,—A tii‘w and luindsonio spetdos, the flowers something 
like Poiniettia pulchi'rvjiiia. It deservtn; a place in every collection. If wo mis- 
take not, we were told it would llourish well in tlie greenhouse. Of (his plant 
shall give further rennu*ks. 

Eomphahhium mucronata. — A l)eautifii] flowering s|wcit*s — the yellow and rod 
blossoms being pivNlucod in proiusloii. It is a very desirable* plant for the 
groonhouse. 

Mabmum m'borca. — A fine looking stove s]:N?cies, prcKlucing large lilac coloured 
bhMimms, making a pretty nppcanuice. 

Siephanotus Jloribundae. — A v4*ry neat and pretty flowering plant, making a ^ 
pretty appearance in S(?pU*mlw*r, OctolH*r, and November; very ornamental to the 
greenhouse. 

'PKLAnooMiusrs. — Ibo following twenty-six kinds of Pelargoniunia, are the 
nnost superb uml splendid whicli are to Ih^ found in the flno ci^ections around 
Libndon. 'Hie wdcction wsis nuaio out of many Imrulrtsls at the diflhrcntnurseriea. 
whole may be procured of Mr. Catleugh or Mr. (luiues. 


Aktia 
Village Maid 
Colossus 
Olow Worm 
Lady Blanche 



Pehfleioio 
Chief d*0iivie 

j. 


Lady Nithadale 
.lantho 
Niwgay ^ 

Maid of Athens 

Rougoet Noir 

Hemhnmt 

Brutus 

Standard 

llellissima 

Criterion 

Amelia 

Bride 

Petmis' Peribeti^ 



HiaOBXiLANBOtrs XNTBWGBNeS. 

H. Stanfofd» Florist, dto., St Loonuds, Hordsioiii, Sussex* fonraided to 
us some specimens of a very splendid seedling Pelargonium. The flowers are 
very Urge, and of a brUliant rosy-srarlet colour, producing nine of its large 
blossoms in one truss; and many of these upon a single plant Mr. Stanford 
is provided with strong plants, which will be ready for sale, at 7a Cd. each, by 
1887.— CONDf CTOR. 


REVIEWS. 

Flora Metropolitan a, or Botanical Rambles within thirty miles of London ; 
being the result of numerous excursions made in 1 83;), 84, anil 38; fbmishing a 
list of those plants that have been found on the different lieaths, w oods, com- 
mons, bills, &c., surrounding the Metropolis, (mort» particularly the counties of 
Surrey and Kant,) chiefly from a<'tual ohsen-atiim, and tlie latest uuthoritlea 
Intended for the student in pmctical Botany. With a list of the laud and fresh 
water shells of the environs of London. By Daniel Cooper, London, 1836. S. 
Highley, 32 Fleet Stn'ct; ]2mo., p. p. 139. 

Mr. Coop«'r has rendered essential service to those persons who have oppor- 
tunities of walking much in the circle of the eoimtiy* that is descriM ; to |>er< 
sons of this class tlie work must Ik* of peculiar interest. We think evoiy in- 
habitant of Britain ought to know the native plants, more particularly, however, 
all that are to be found in the neighboitrlutod in which the individual resides. 
The plants to he found near to the specified places, are grouped according to 
the natural systi'tu. Wuiibled(»n Coimn<*n, iiicliiiling Piitncv Heath, 227 spocitts 
are described as growing. Wandsworth Common, 1 19 spe<‘ies are euuineraied, 
&c. The author may, doubtless, render work still more useful by giving tbo 
colours of each flower. It Is a neat pocket vnluiiu* of pi^culiar interest. 

Flora Hiuernica, comprising the Flowering Pluiits, Ferns, Characeo), 
Musci, Hepaticu, Lichens, and Alga*, of Ireland. Arranged uc(*(»rding to tho 
natural sy»tt*in, w ith a synopsis of the genera, according to the Liuiucun system, 
by .James Townsend Mackay, M. 11. I. A., Associate of the j^iniiHian Swiety, 
sic. Dublin: W. Curry tuid C-o., iKXi; p. p. (»;)2. 

The work is got up, as it is usually termed, in a very superior manner, and 
is highly creditable to the author and publishers. Tlie tlesciiplion of the or- 
ders, &c., and of the plants, is wry <‘(uiiplete. Reference is ala<» given to tho 
native situations of (*ach. It is a very valuable HCi|uisition to the inhabitants 
of Ireland. The second part of the work, wiiicli contains the Musci, Hepaticir, 
and Lichenes, comprising 2f>9 pages, of the 6;)2, is i)e< uliurly us«*ful and inter- 
esting. As every resident of a country ought to he uci|uaiiJited with its nativo 
plants, we hop«* tlw* rt*adcrs of th<* Cabmet^ resident in Ireland, will avail them- 
.selvea of the usi* of this publication. 

The Botanic Garden, or Midland Floral Magazine, containing accurato 
delineations, with Botanical and popular descriptions of plunls cultivaU‘d in the 
greenhouse or open garden — and remarkable either fi>r thidr lK*aiily, their va- 
riety, or their singular stnirture. Conduch-d by fJ. B. Knewl(*s, M.K.C.8., 
F.L.S., &c. ; ami Frederick Westcott, Es»;„ Honorary Se. relaries of the Bir- 
mingham Botanical and Horticultural Siwiety. 

Three Numbers of this new peri*Hlieal have appeared. The size is large post 
4to., and each number ctmtains f(»ur coloured figures of new, «n (ilhenvise inti’r- 
csting plants. There are eight pages of letter- press, tw«j to each figure. One 
page is nearly occuj>ied with scientific I.atiii descriptioiiK iff the jdant; the other 
with useful directions for its cultivation. Tliese instructinns are liighly rn*di. 

tabic to the gentlemen who conducts the work. It is got up in a enipmor 

style, which renders it necessary for the price t4> he higli ; we fear this will limit 
tlie circulation of a work which ought t«» be extensive, much leMs than its merits 
entitle it 

The Botanist, containing accuratel.v cfdoured figun s of Uualer and handy 
Omaniontal Plants, with descriptiims scientific and p<*pular, intended to convey 
both moral and intellectual gratification. (’oiiducte<l b> B. Maiintl, F.It.S . ; m- 
wisted by the Rev. 1. S. Heiis}o«\, M..4., F.L.S., Pofessor of BoUmy in jthe Uni. 
vemitv of Cambridge. 

L 1 
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HISCKLLANEOUS INTEI^LIOENCE . 


Thil new periodical, like the Botanic €Men, no bng and ably conducted bj 
Mr. Maund, ie peculiarly neat; it U iMgted in uniform size with that work, 
bating a large and small edition. Bach^mber contains four coloured figures 
of pUmts,~both hardy and exotic plantiB axe included. Dissections of yarioua 
parts of the flower, &c., are given to illui^ate what the conductors have in view. 
The chief object appears to be the Illustration of the natural system of Botany. 
To accomplish this fully, they propose from time to time, to prefix a short popu- 
lar view of ono or other of these orders, in The BotanisU A dictionary of bo- 
tanical terms is given on a separate sheet, with the work, but can be bound up 
separately, being of a smaller size. 


IIEFKRENCE TO PLATE. 

A Clemalin oxi|uo.— This vary handsome fioweriug species, has been lately 
introducediiito this country, but from whence we know not. We saw' it blooming 
friudy in the grecnhous<^ of Mr. Lowe, Olapton Nursery, near London. It is a 
most valuable ac(luisition, and will be a very great omaiiamt to the greenhouse 
or conservatory. Being a climber, it will he peculiarly adapted for making a 
show up a pillar, along a trellis, or trained up a wire frame, of the kind noticed 
in the Cabinet, The plant appears to grow freely in a rich loamy soil. 

B Kennedya glabraia^ Smoofli-leaved. This very handsome ajid neat liower- 
iug plant has recently been introduced from New Holland, and r(*rtainly far 
surpasses any other species in tliis country. It is a gre«‘uliouse climber, grow 
ing freely in sandy peat soil, and blooming most profusely. Its pretty scarlet, 
brown, and green blossoms, ore strikingly neat and i»rettv luyond our descrip- 
lion. It deserves a j)la(H) in every greenhouse or conservatory. Mr. Knight of 
King’s Road, has plants for sale. 

(3 Lychnis Biinyrawa.— Tins v(5ry handsome half hardy plant was introduced 
into tliis country, in 1H;)5. It was sent fnun St Potersburgh by Dr. Fischer. 
Tho plant has hhumicd in sevenil collecticms during the last summer. All the 
plants wc have, seen of it, have been grown in pots, and being kept in a cool, 
light, arul airy part of tho greenluuisc. The mmI was a rich loam and sandy 
peat, and plenty of pot room. The liiiest jdant we have heard of, was seen by 
our friend Mr. Hurratt, in a tour he took in Scotland, wlio states that the plant 
was three feet high, or upw ards, uud the sWin crowned by a head of bbissoms, 
about eight or h'H inchc.s in diameter. A coronet of blossoms of sucli a brit 
liancy of colour, must he peculiarly .showy, and recommend the plant to eveiy 
gna'nhoustf. Wc ar<‘ inforin<^d that plants may be kept in a cool frame during 
winter, no as to i)rew‘rve them from injury by frost; and if turned out into the 
open border in rich soil, and a sunny shclt«T»‘d situation, it will llourish freely 
and bloom profusely. I'ho plant increases freely by cuttings, in consequence 
of wliich, ]»lantM may now be procured at a very reasonable price. 

1) PentHlemon MurrayanuSf Mr. Murray’s Scarlet Pentstemon. — A hardy per- 
nmnial plant, a native of tlu' Texas, from wliencf' it was sent by Mr. Drum- 
mond. Seeds of it won' sent rather lati' in tin* summer of 18J15, but the plant 
however blossomt‘d that year in tiie (Glasgow Botanie Garden. Wo have seen a 
plaitt this year grown in a bordi'r of rich stiil, open to the sun, and sheltered 
by a brick wall, whieU had a llowor stem five feet high, with numerous spikes 
of flowers, pn>ducing a splendid appearance. The plant bught to be grown in 
every flower garden. Plants may Ik* obtained at a very it'asonahle price. Our 
wish to give our readers a figun» of it in tho present pinto, prevents us doing 
more titan give a small specimen, and the flowers w'o have drawn one-third less 
in size than the specimen from which the tlrawing w'os taken. Our reader* will, 
however, be able to judge of its merits by the figure. 
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PREFACE 


Ik presenting our n aJers v\ith the Kith Velumo of the Flori- 
cniltural Cahiiiet, \vt' do most unlngm'tlly oiler our most sinci’ro 
thanks to our numerous suhseiibers and eon(riI)Utorii for ihoir 
patronage and support. 

Although, with eaeh loriiu r Volinne, we had tlu? high gratifu 
cation of an increasing demand, yt't the eireulation has extended 
more during the jirosc iit year than any previous oiu?, siikh' (uir 
first Volume was juihlished, and tin* sail* has been uiereusi'd 
by more than ten thousand numbers, 'fhis fael allbrds us no 
ordinary <legree of ph'asure, whilst it assures us that our 
labours hav<* been approved. 

Kcarly up to tlie present perif>d, our oppf>rtUjiities for 
acfpiiring information for all the reca-ntiy ijUrodiict'd plants 
iias been very limited, by reason of <»ur eiijragemeiits in flu* 
.situation we held as (ianKner, at A\ orth’\ Hall; hut now Ixuiig 
at liberty, we have’ <*very de^irj-d op])ortunily of obtaining in- 
formation of their introtiuetioii, eliaracler, t ulnire, With 

this object in view w<* have K]>eiit llir j-ast autumn in, and 
around London, \iewing collections of plan. . oi»taining infor- 
mation, and taking notes lljereof. 'J'hese p.uiiculars will be 
given in futiu’e numbers. So sensible; are vm- fif the- advan- 
tages that are afforded by view’ing collodions i:; mid an/ujul the 
Metropolis, (whieli is in the aggregate the gnat neirt l‘«»r newly 
introduced plants,) and of such information b. !. g emfioflied 
in the Cabinet, for the benefit of our UeadcTs, fli.if we intend 
immediately to take a residence* in or m ar London, and pur- 
pose to devote that attcntimi to tlie subject, wliieb will, we are 
persuaded, prove both interesting and useful to oui Mib.scrib(»rs, 
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and render the next Volume the best which has appeared, both 
for the cultivator of flowering plants in general, and the Flo- 
rist whose attention is more particularly directed to a certain 
class of flowers. We pledge, that our utmost efforts shall be 
directed to effect the desired purpose. 

We are under very great obligations to our friends who have, 
as hcrctolbre, so liberally continued to favour us with commu- 
nications for the present Volume. We again record our thanks 
for their kindness, and most respectfully solicit a coutinuajice 
of their conimimicalions, to a work which is already so largely 
indebted to their favours, and which has materially contribut- 
ed to their po^mlarity, as to gain so unprecedented a circu- 
lation as the Floricultural Cabinet has obtained. 

The Floricultural Cabinet having thus become the medium 
of circulating Floricultural Intelligence, to so great uu ex- 
tent, and our Headers, with us, being desirous to promote and 
extend its operations, we tlierefore respectfully solicit of each 
recommending our Publication ti» otlicr j)ersous, and whilst 
thus co-c)p<?rating, the furtherance of the object will be* pro- 
moted. 

W^c again enter upon our Kditorial lab*.>tir for the next 
year with increased cjiergy, and encouraged as to the future, 
by an increased number of I’risnds. 


iVoi\ 2 * 2 - 7 , 18 ^ 7 , 
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DKSrJUlM’lON OF A VU\\ FOU A IM. V\ I’ ST<>Vi: AND GllKEN- 
iioi si:, with a rorriNt; shi:!>, attached. 

in oj,i> SI i.s< uini:K, pimi u n 

Thk accompanying plans arc designs for a I*huit-Stove, Greenhouse, 
and a ])otliiig-house attnclied, for the use of ainatt'ur gardeners. 

The first thing to lx* considered in the erec tion of a Greeiihause, 
&c., is the choice of a situation, 'fhe most ])ro])(T will be, that which 
affords a full soutli aspect, and with the ea^t and west sides o])en to 
these points of tln^ compass. 

The site of (he building should h«* in a dry Mtiiation, for if not so 
placed, the warmth, or superior teinjKrr.ii ore of the house, will induce 
the moisture to rise out of the ground, and in cold seasons of tiic year 
will render it damp and c hill. 'I'o prevent this, I should recoinfiicnd 
that the entire site of the hiiildinghe cown cl, a foot thick, with what 
is here called Concrete ; that is a mixiurc; of lime and gravel, or 
brick rubbish, in the proportion ol about one of the fonner to three or 
four of the latter. The lime should he powderedand mixed dry with the 
other materials; tlien,lx*fore laving iheiii upon the surlaee of the site, 
as much water shmiid be added as will thoroughly moisten them. 
Two coats of this concrete, eacli Ixdng six inches thick, will effec- 
tuallv )>Tevcnt the iiscent of any moisture from the ground htlow. 

The next he * aspect : »r a Grecnhon.He, will he on tlic east side of 
II house or other imilding which faces the south. In this situation 
the plants will have the advantage of the morning and mid*day sun. 
A Greenhouse constniclcd in any situation w ith a less favourable as- 
pect than either of those described, will have hut little chance of 
beiijig suited to the growtli of jdunts. 

VOL. V. B 
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D£8CK1PTI0K OF A PLANT STOFE. 


If tbe building be detached from any otber^ it will be necessary to 
lirovide separate weans for warming it, and for this purpose, nothing 
can be better, or mure economical, than the little furnace, &c., des- 
cribed in the Floricultural Cabinet, for March, 1836. If the ash- 
pit of the furnace was furnished with a good register door, tbe com- 
bustion of the fuel could be so managed as to continue tbe night 
through. Tlie chimney should not be more than a foot long, with 
an elbow to pass through a six-inch wall — ^if longer, it will increase 
the draught too much. No doubt the gentlemun who furnished tbe 
plan, &c., has provided the necessary appendages to his furnace. 


Th.» plans which I have sent you, con- 
sist, Jirsi, of a potting-roorn, four feet wide 
by seven feet long, (Fig. 1.) Through this 
to a greenhouse, seven feet square, (Fig 2.) 
And beyond this, descending two steps to 
the hothouse or Plant Stove, four feet wide, 
(Fig 3.) It will be perceived that the di- 
mensions are i.smal], but I think not too 
much su for the use of many amateur gar. 
deners. Indeed some may desire smaller, in 



which case the potling-room and plaiit-siove 
need not form any ]mrt of the plan — or a 
))ortion of the three may be left out; say 
one side of each, leaving the remaining side 
aud tbe gangway, which would, no doubt, 



(Fig 2.) 
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be quite sufficient for the use of many persons. A well arranged 
potting- room is a rery necessary appendage to every greenbotise, 
and as there are very many operations to be performed in it| and 
iniieh time spent there, it ouglit to he both eotivenieitily and com- 
fortablv fitted op. 

(Fig. 3.) 


1 . 



w 

In tbe annexed plan, (Fig 3) one side of the polling-room is 
6tted np with a counter, in the top of which there is a w'ell, sixteen 
inches square by eight inches deej>. in the iniildlc of ihi.s well is 
fixed a block of wood, eiglit inches square by six inches lliicl^ leav* 
ing a space of four inches all round. 'J’he lop ff this block is two 
inches below that of iht3 counter. 'Fhe use of iIk* block is to set the 
pots upon when potting, and the well round it is to hold the mould 
and keej) it together. The space upon the top of the counter on each 
side of the well, is to place the pots upon as they are filled, imme- 
diately under that pari of tlie counter on the left of the well, are two 
drawers, one to bold tools, tiie other bass matting, cut into lengths of 
nine, fifteen, and twenty- four inches, to be ready for tying up plants. 
To the right of the well is a drawer for potsherds, for the use ot 
drainage. The space under the drawers and well is divided into 
three bins — one for holding compost for animals ; another, com- 
post for greenhouse plants ; and a third, for any other .compost that 

Bd 
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may be required. The bins must be made to run upon castors, so 
llmt they may be readily token out to be filled with such composts 
Its may be required. The wall above the back of the counter should be 
fitted up with wells to receive round sticks for plants, of the lengths 
of 6, 9, 12 , 16, 20, 24, and 30 inches. And for square sticks for 
border fiowers, (or standards,) in lengths of 18, 21, 27, 33, 43, 54, 
and 66 inches. The opposite side of the room is fitted up with a 
closet, the to]i of which is a counter, or work- bench. Against the 
wall, over the hack of this countor is a range of shelves for garden 
pots and seed pans. Eight incites of the hack of this counter, (which 
is two feet wide,) forms tlie bottom of the first shelf. Each shelf is 
broad enough to hold two pots, and they are so distant from each 
other, as to admit of two standing one within the oilier. A set o{ 
shelves so arranged, and the jails thus jilaced, aiford ample space for 
as many pots as will he required In^ most amateurs. 

I have lately adopted a new mode ol affixing names to jilaiits that 
are grown in pots, it is as follows : — Instead of using tallies, 1 have 
bad a blank label painted on the rim of each of my pots. For jmts, 
up to large sixties, one inch is quite sufiicii nt ; for thost* above that 
size, one inch and a half. This affords amjile space, either to write 
the name, or place a number. Either one* or the (tthor is done with 
a black-lead jtcncil, whilst the juiint is newly laid on ; this does not 
rub or wash out. 1'wo coats of jiaint are necessary to have them 
look well; the last coal of jJ iint should have less (ul in it than the 
first, it will then be move easily written upon. I'hese names will 
last as long as tlie pot, and is cheaper th;in any olhi*r description of 
labels. More time is required in jireparing tallies, than is necessary 
in adopting my plan, and not near so neat or durable. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON UESTOlUNO PLANI'S WHICH HAVE HKEN AFFECTKl) BY 
FROST. — Br Mit. Jack Fj:ost. 

Ab the winter advances, a few remarks cut the nature of rescuing 
Tender Plants from the effects of frost, by the applic ation of cold 
water, may not be uninteresting to some of your readers. Every 
gardener is aware, iliat sprinkling cold water ujton frozen plants has 
a tendency to restore them, hut 1 am fully persuaded that, through 
ignorance of the nature of such application, it is seldom performed 
with that degree of success which it is capable. Heat, or calorip, 
exists in two slates, viz., latent and perceptible ; wlien any two sub- 
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stances of diflcreitt temperature, come in contact wi^ oach otber»t!h0 
temperatare of the one is raised, atid that of <lie other is lowered* no* 
til the twQ substances become equal, and if they are of equal deutd^* 
the temperature will be a mean one — tins is provided that mS&m 
of these substances, undergo a clinngo from solid io fluid, orffom 
fluid to gaseous. Tn this case, a great squaniity of perceptible heat 
will be consumed, and converted intf> latent lieut; and if the chango 
is from gaseons to fluid, or from fluid to solid, perceptible beat will 
be produced (rom the giviiij* oft' of the latent. 1’hus, if equal weights 
of ice at 32, and water at 172, be mixed togetlu r, the w'holc of the 
ice will be melted, hut the leuiperalure (»f the ini\tiire will be 32, so 
that 140 degr(?es are lost, or roe.verird into latent beat. 

If a teiuier jdaut that will not bear the frost, a IVlargoniuin for' 
^instance, be exposed to an atmospliere of 32, or exactly the freezing 
point, it will not be ii.jured, but if tin* temperature! sink bebnv that 
point, say 2^, under oidinarv ciretm)s!:iiiet‘s, when the least circula- 
tion of air is, the juices of tin* pi ml will be. Irozen, Jind it will be in- 
jured by ibe a]iplieulion of perceptible beat, in its rising from 28 lo 
32; but if tlie tempt ratun* when at 2^ is raised by xhv freezing of 
water, when the act of fn ezimr. by gi'iug off lai< nt beat, raises the 
temperaliire to the freezing p(»int, the plant istminjuved. Tl follows, 
therefore, tliat the applieation of wat<'r slmiiUl ct)nimence before tlurc 
is any alteration in the t* inp‘*ranire of the smToinuiing aimosphere, 
that is, in a morning before tin* snii rises, or before a fire is put on, 
and coHtiimed until t!ie Icmperatniv is raisfd to the freezing point; 
but if the t<*niperalMn? of a givenboiise should be sunk lo 2S, and u 
slight syringidg of water appl;< d, only snlii' ieiit lo raise the tempera- 
ture, by the eongealation of its pariirb s to .’ll), a great injury will 
be sustained ; if left to rise afiei wards Im ])erce}>lible heal lo 32, as 
the agitation w'hi eh will have tabeii ^l:m)n'J^L the plants, will 

have more efreclually frozen their juices. TIk* water which is used, 
should not be much, if any, above liie freezing point, or as cold as 
can be procured, .so that the teinperafere of il r plant should rise 
from 28 to 32, not by the application of a v anm r sobstanee so much 
as the converting c»f latent into ]» rccjitible heat. It is also of very 
great consequence ibaf the leaves or no ]iari of ihe p!ant sboiild be 
moved when in a frozi n sl ite, as the eellular tissue, of wliich they 
are in a great measure composed, being of a very delicau n xiure, each 
cellule being filled with watery jfiice, which bccoine.s froze n, ilic least 
bending of that part of tlie plant would rupture the menibiane, whscU 
are only (and in many cases not quite} clastic enough to allow of 
the expansion of the wal/r by freezing; it is, therefore, obvloiis that 
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iiKitead of the water being laM on by a heavy r<m, aa I have someiimes 
teen, it should be done by a very fine Sjrringe, like a shower of dew. 

Being pressed for time, and not wishing to take up too much of 
your vjduable pages, I have put the above ideas (the result of expe- 
riehtlb) in os condensed a shape as possible, but I hope not too much 
so to be understood. 


AKTICLE nr.—ON THE PROPAGATION OF CAPE HEATHS. 

BY A PBACTIOAL JfKATIl GROWER. 

A GENUS SO interesting, and we may say so long fashionable, must 
necessarily have early attracted the attention of plant cultivators; 
and from the profusion of flowers which most of the sjiecies produce, 
and their parts of generation being for the most part so perfect, we 
need not he surprised at the many hybrids which the care or curio- 
sity of the cultivator have produced. 

Heaths, like most other plants, propagate themselves from seed, 
although most of those cultivated in this country have hitherto 
originated from cuttings. A considerable portion of them ripen 
their seeds with us, and these are annual importations of seed from 
the Cape : particular care should therefore he taken in raising them, 
for there is a great ])robahility of new varieties being produced, es- 
pecially from seeds ])ro(luced in the heath houses of lliis country. 

Profagal ion from Seed , — ^'flie lime we would recommend for 
sowing heath seeds i.s lute in Fehruarv, or early in March. — By 
sowing them at this season, wc can always have the young plants 
Hufficieiitly strong to stand the following winter. The size of the 
pots should he according to what quantity of seed you have to sow, 
UHwe consider it best to sow' only one sort in a pot. I'lie pots should 
he filled at least one half w ith broken pots, so as to have them w'ell 
drained. The upper part should he filled to w'ithin one- fourth of an 
inch of the top w'ith very sandy peat, and the surface made smooth. 
Upon the surface so prepared, the seeds should he thinly sown regu- 
larly all over it, and scarcely any covering put over them ; this ])re- 
cautioii is absolutely nece.ssary from the circumstance that heath 
seeds are very small, and unable to pusli through a deep 
covering. The pots so sown should then be placed in a cold frame 
under glass, where they should remain ; and if the weather should be 
very dry and much sun, they should be shaded with a mat. This 
shading should be continued constantly daring sunshine, until the 
plaints be from half an inch to an inch high, afterwards it should 
be gradually removed to harden them by degrees. For six or sbven 
weeks the surface of the mould mnst never be allowed to become drv 
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bat dialy examined, at the end ol which lime the seeds msy be 
expected to have vegetated ; aome seeds, of course, do not regelate so 
soon as others, therefore thU^ots abonid still be carefully attended 
to ; but after three months or little moi'e, nil hopes of their vegeta- 
tion may be given up. As soon as the seeds he^in to vegetate, the 
frame should have a little air admitted to prevent damp, and this 
should he increased as the young seedlings gain a little strength. 
Whenever the plants arc aufTicentlv large to hear handling without 
injury, they should be potted out into sinull sized jrols, well drained, 
always putting five or six into the sjune pot, particularly near the 
edge. In taking the young plants out of the seed-pot, great care is 
necessary that they be not injtirtMl ; and when the whole (or a$ 
many as is wanted) is thus potted, they should he very carefully 
watered with a fine rose watering-pot, and then kept for ten days or 
a fortnight in a close shady place, after which they sliould he placed 
upon shelves in the lieaih-housi* or gn enhouse, as n(*ttr the "lass ns 
possible, that (hey may enjoy plenty of and air. Here they 

should be shaded for a few hours iti the heat of the day, if there 
happen to be much sun at (he time. In this state they are to stand 
till the spring, and to he regularly walertMl and kept free of damp, 
whicli at this season is tlieir greatest enemy. 

Propagation by Cut liny 8 , — (’lUlingHof he»lhsma\ he ]mt in at 
any time when the young w'otal is taken, after it has hecoinc snfli- 
cieiuly finn so as to )ireveiit its damping ofl’; many of the sorts will 
be in a proper state in the nmnilis of May, .hmc, and July. The 
length of the ciitlings must di pciid on tljc l.ahit of the s|>ecic.s of 
some of the free growing sorts, tln'v m.'n he about an inch and a 
half long; ami from others that are (»f a more '-tinted growth, they 
may not exceed half an inch in length, in both cases they shonid he 
taken from the plant at the [«art where the young rutting starts from 
the old wood ; strip oil’ the leaves nearly half the h nglh of the cut- 
ting, place the cutting on the nail of the tliumh. .uid wdlh a .sharp 
knife cut off the small end close to the joint or ]>lace where it was 
pulled off the plant. The ])ols for the reception of the cuttings 
should be about eight inches in diameter at the mouths, they should 
be filled at least live inches with broken pots, theupjKr part of which 
should be of a smaller size than those btdow, over which should be 
placed a thin layer of fog (hypniiin) to prevent the mould from 
working down among the draining. The pots should then he filled 
to within one inch of the mouth with very sandy peat, and the re- 
xnaiijder filled to the level of the edge with fine, sifted pit sand, Und 
the whole pressed firmly down. After heing wateretl, the imfistben 
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fit to receive the cuttings. When more ihnn one sort is pnt into « 
poty cure shouhl he tuken to select the kinds as uemr of aliabitns 
possible; unless this is attended to, so#e sorts ^rill be found to strike 
root in a much shorter lime than others, which makes it inconveni* 
ent when potting them out. When the pot is filled with cuttings, it 
should be well watered with a fine rose watering-pot, and placed in n 
close shady pan of the stove as much away from fi:e heat as possible^ 
and admitting no air near to the spot where the cutting pots 
are ]}!aced ; likewise taking care never to allow the surface of the 
inoiilil to become drv. Where tlicre is isot the convenience of a 
moist stove, an exhausted hoihed frame, where there is very little 
bottom heat, will he found to answer as well if not better. We do 
not consider hell -glasses at all necessary in any of the above-men- 
tioned situations, unless it be for some sorts that are very difiicult to 
strike, such as Erica aurea, taxifolia, &:c. or where the situation in 
which they are placed is very dry and airy. If glasses are used, 
they will require to l;c wiped ahn(»st every day, to j)rcvciit any damp 
from injuring the cuttings. And when iht*y have struck root, which 
will he easily known hy their beginning to grow freely, the passes 
sbonld be removed gradually s.une time before they are potted out. 
When the cuttings are rooted, they should be polled out singly into 
the smallest si/.ed pots, and afterwards Healed in the satne way as 
recommended for sei dlings. 

Young Heaths, either fr<»m seed or cuttings, should never be putted 
out later in the season ihaii the lu'giuniiig of September ; if ^rotted 
out after ihat]K'iiod, they have not liuu logel t staldibhed in the pots 
before the fidUmiug win er. 'I'hc soil best suited for the first potting 
should be onr-balf peat, and one- half sand, always taking care lo 
drain the well with small pieces of broken pots or bricks. — 
Cuttings that are not rooted before the beginning of September, 
should he allowed to remain in the eulting pots till the following 
March, after wliieii (hey should be potted out, and heated in the 
same manner os already recommended. 


AUTU'l.K IV —ON THK CUI.TUUK OF GKKANIUMS. 

r 

in MK. THOMAS APPLEBY, 

Cardenei' io Georfft Yotm^, JRsq. Sheof I louitr^ near She^^eld. 

Having promised you a paper on the Culture of Geraniums, I shall 
now endeavour lo fulfil my engagement. 

I employ the term ** Geranium’* as being most popular, though 
the |woper botanical term is Pelargonium. English, Stork’s ))iU 
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(Pelargos. Stork) tlie froit or sei^di havinj^ u beak Uke a Stork a b9L 
^ As (bis is ail extensive genus comprising nearly Uiree bnndred 
recorded species, and fi^huHidred varieties, and as Ute same euUure 
will not answer for them al), I find it necessary to divide it into three 
Species. 

1. Species that have tuhorotis Roots. 

2. Species that have not been hybridized. 

3. S)>ccies that have been hybridized. 

1. Species that have tuberous Roots. 

TIu'se have ildck flcsliy tuberous ri»ots, and some species bavc 
short steins, but the gi cater part have no stems, ilic leaves and flow- 
ers sjninging iiinnedi-itcly from the roots. Some are exceedingly 
beautiful, us P. longifloium, nivcuin, Leeaiiuiii, iindulacfloriiin, rosc- 
um, asirngalifoUum, c.sanfoliuiii, dij etalinu, &c. &c. All of them 
are pretty, and wliere there is conxenii iice are well worthy of culti- 
vation. Ijnl'oitnnateK , ibcv rtMjuhe r?.uMdciable care to cultivate 
them successfully, and lienee they uie luiicli <*ut of fashion, which I 
am sorry for, as I am i n Uy ecriain il they were belter known, and 
oftener .seen, tliev would be nmre in recpiost. 

A good gieeiihousc is the best siluailon for ilttiu during win||ir 
and spring; when in a growing .state, they should be as near the 
glass a.s the arrangement <>f the house will admit, rtciily ol air 
must be given on all fiivonrablo days. Tliey should be iVeipienily 
syringed with cold water, and be sinob d with tobacco, wlionevcr 
insects ibeir a|)])eaiance. 

Daring the growing .seastm, they recpiiie watering pretty freely, 
but as .soon ns they have doTie flov\e5i:jg, and ilieir leaves begin to 
tuin y«'Ilow', decr<’ase the <p^;tiiy of water gradually; the best 
method to ilo tiiis will be to v.uleeonce in lljiee days, then once a 
W'etk, then once a buJiiiglit, and bells, oiiee a month, by which 
time they will be eomplctely at rest, win u Jio water inuM he given 
to them till tiicy b^gin lo grow again, which in:«<iie looked fOr about 
February or JVJarL-b. When at rest, any siiuaiiiui where they can 
be kept moderaU'Iy dry and eool, will do for flu in. Meal, light, and 
moisture not being necessary. 

The best lime to increase this section cjf Pelaignninms, is just be- 
fore they begin to grow. I’ako ofl’ a sin dl tuber or two where they 
can be spared fioni each jilant, and ])ot them into as sniuti pots as 
they can be jjhiced just to cover ilicm ; place them in gcntlo heat, 
giving but lit^ water umii they begin to grow', when they may he 
removed among the t.stahlihbed plants, and the ordinary culture 
given ; iljcy may aiso be increased by seed, which, however, they do 
not produce so frcelf as the shrubby siiecies. 
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Ute best floU for those plants is an equal mixture of loam, peat 
soil, snd dung ; they require also well draining, by placing plenty of 
broken potsherds at the bottom of each pot at least one inch thick. 

2. Species that have not been hybridized. 

Many of those species also are rather difficult to cultivate, and 
in consequence are comparatively scarce ; but if the following direc* 
riona are attended to, I trust the difficulty will be surmounted. 

The species under this head are represented by Pelargonium tri . 
color, bicolor, elatiim, pendulum, letragonuni, fulgiiltim ovate, ele* 
gans, &c. &c. 

As they are all shrubby species, they require watering all the 
year, though always carefully, for if the soil gets sodden with water 
for a length of time, it is generally fatal to the ])laius. They also 
require greenhouse treatment during winter and spring. In sum- 
mer they require placing out of doors in an open situation, screened 
from high blinds, and set upon a bed of ashes so thick as to prevent 
worms from getting into the pots; keej) them clear of weeds, tied up 
neatly, and regularly watered during dry weather. Pot them into 
larger pots when they require it; the best season for which operation 
iMie month of Ajiril. 

The compost T have found them to grow best in, is loam, peat 
earth, vegetuhle soil, and sand in etpial parts. 

To propugalt* them, lake youngish cuttings olf ahoal the month of 
May ; fit some hell or small hund-ghiss to such a inimher of pots as 
may he required ; fill them half full of hroken ])olsh«Tdi| rough bits 
of turf, or auuhing that will permit the watt‘r to pass oil freely; put 
in upon them ns much of the compost as will fill the pots up to one 
inch of the rims, and fill u]> to the lop with pure sand, then give a 
gentle watering, and insert t lie* cuttings, giving wore water to settle 
the sand close and firm to them. When pretty dry, cover them with 
the glasses, and jdace them in a gentle heat ; pot them oil' when 
struck, and keep itlein close, and wann until they have struck root 
again ; then give them the ordinary treutment, as to situation, air, 
watering, potting, and so forth. Some of this section seed also, but 
not freely. 


(To he concluded next month.) 
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ARTICLE V. 

A FEW REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE Se^US CRINUM. 

BY MR. HENRY 8ANROME, 

Gardener to the Rev, E. T, Hallidatf, fiorth Toirn, Taunton, Somersetshire, 

Having successfully cultivated many species of the heantiful genus 
Crinum, I am solicited by many of your readers to forward you iny 
method of cultivation, which should yon consider it worthy inser- 
tion i#your valuable Mogu/inc, it is at your disposal. 

The greater part of this genus being inhabitants of hot countries 
require the stove in order to their success, and a liberal supply of 
water during the sutnim r months;' ‘but during winter, the quantity 
of moisture should always be diminished, otherwise many of the bulbs 
will perish. I find, however, those with columnar stems, do not ob- 
ject to plenty of nuusturc at all times, as the habit of their leaves is 
more decidedly perennial ; but it is by tar the best, at all times, to 
rather underwater than overwater, and particularly those varieties 
which are of lender growth. 

The compost I find the* best for ('rinums generally, is a rich yel- 
low loam, rather of a friable texture ; many cultivators of CViniims 
use peat in the compost, but! consider it very prejudicial ; plenty of 
drainage in the jiots I consider very essential, so that the plants may 
often receive the pro]H'T noiirisliinent of fresh water — the size of the 
pots much depend on the habit of the bulb — but in order to bloom 
them well, they require jilentv of pot room when in a healthy slate. 
Whenever the youngest leaves of any CVinuin with a spruniul bulb 
turn yellow ami decay, the bulb should be allowed to go to rest for a 
short period ; too niucb moisture in too low a tcinperature, will often 
produce this eilect. In polling, the wtiole of the column should be 
kept above the soil, and all the obsolete coats, winch are the base of 
decayed leaves, should be gradually stri]>j>ed away, leaving the bul- 
bous stem smooth and clean. I find nearly the wliole genus to suc- 
ceed the best when plunged up to the rims of the puts in troughs of 
sand, which are fixed over the flues; and during vety hoi weather, 1 
hud it very essential to inundate the troughs, but not to keep tlicin 
constantly flooded ; some of the species at the apjivoueli of winter, 
will require the pots to be turned on their sides, and to be ktqii per- 
fectly dry. As soon as the plant has completely cea.Hed to vegetate 
shake the earth carefully from its bulb, pull off the decayed coats 
without making the bulb bleed, and repot it in dry pulverised loam, 
and let no water be given till the spring. My minimum heat is 6 /> 
Fahrenbeits. and maximum from 80 to fX). 
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If the preceding hints be strictly adhered to, success will follow* 
1 hare many other exotics doing e(|tially as well os the Ciinums, 
which, should Jkiu consider the same worth recording, I shall feel 
great pleasure in forwarding for insertion. 

ARTICLE VIL— REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF FUCHSIAS, 
By Mr. IVitliam Barratt, St. John*8 Botanic Gardens, Wakejield. 

By iny former coinmniiicutionH you will easily perceive. |^hat I 
have paid some altcnlion to that heautiful genus of ploiits, Fachsias. 
1 have this season added to^my stock several very spleiidid varieties, 
and intend shortly to give yon ai^^iiitniutioii of the naiiu’, hahit, and 
description of the new ones, to iliose of niintr yon have already pub- 
lished ill the Floriciiltural Cabinet, for tlic last two years. The 
hint I Wish to give yon /it present on Fuchsias, is, ilieir arrange* 
mont ill the beds, in order to produce, shall I say, one of ihe most 
Sjilcndid beds of boatitifnl and gr.ie* fill llouering shrubs oiir gardens 
can boast of. Tlie shape of bed most snitahlc is an oval one, say 
five feet across, and eight feet in length ; jihmt in the middle of the 
bed some of the tallest growing kinds ; in the next row round, some 
middle sized ones, weejniig kinds ; next row should he the several 
varieties of Glohe F iichsias ; and anothei row duarf kinds, — and then 
complete the bed with an edging of Fuchsia relJexa, and Fuchsia 
inicrophiliu, planted alu rnately. 'Flic plants when planted, should 
be ill the middle two to three feel high, and tlie oihei rows gradually 
less in height ; the eilgiug should he ahuul foiir inches in heigliL 
Although they will not all exactly grow proporiionalely to their 
heights when planted, y^'t they will do someihing near ii, and if 
planted out in April, or early in May, in rich soil, and a little peat 
mixed, the eficct will surpass the expeclalioii of most jieoplc. 

ARTICLE VIH. -ON THE CULTUUK OF IlOYA CAHXOSA, 
av s. yv. r.. Ly-MiNin-^s, Hants. 

In a former Numht?r the Cabinet, ** Pedro” wishes to know the 
treatment of the lloya carnosa: — I have a bcantilul plant, whose 
branches arc nine feet long, and covered with large hunches ol its 
lovely flowers, dropping their delicious juices upon other plants. It 
is trained across the greenhouse windows ; is potted in a mixture of 
equal parts of sandy loam, yellow loam, and good manure. I keep 
it nearly dry all the winter, and in spring and summer water plenti- 
fully every two or three days with good mamn e water. 1 have struck 
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three jouug plants since May. I take off the cnttings at two joints, 
and insert them in the same compost, kept a little moist, shaded 
and stimalated by the heat of the cucumber frame. They can be 
struck from singK^ leaves only, but I have never ivied the experi- 
ment. 


AllTICLE Vin.-ON THE CULTrilR OF PINKS. 

BY * VRArTICAl. r.AUOKNKll. • 

This Flower, though it hns iiotliing mysteriou.s in its cultivation, 
has funiished some authors with so l:ii^(' a subject to write on, that 
they have composed whole \'iilimies on it. 'I’liev have discovered 
wonders in evorv particular, even to the least action iliey imagined 
within iln iijselvcs that natun' wrought in these tlowei-s, which ha® 
carried tijem to very prolix consitleraiions tlicrt'oii, and to reflections 
rather cliiineri<*nl, than haehed with tlic least apnearanee ol truth. 

Works of this nattu'c in ptiim of instmeiicms, are of the nuinbei 
of those we cull specious; and where llie anliiors, hy endeavouring 
to make out loo y wliat tli<*y advance, are lost in imagining 
spaces, and puzzle themselves more and more. 

To what ptirj'ose is it to make a wonder <»f a thing that is all na* 
tural, plain and easy ? (hiii they believe, that the* sitortest way It 
instruct, is to descend into jsirliciilars, which, far fnun encouraging 
ns to eultivan' a flower, disgust ns rather, and dishearten us from it ? 
Besides that, tlu.'se pretended rules are most of them merely visions, 
and arguments good for nothing hot to sw’ell a vtduine; nor eaii any 
advantage he gained horn them : We, therefore, witlioul furthc-r pre- 
face, will come at once to the point. 

To follow the natural Order in the enliiive of I’inks, reason re- 
quires us to begin, hv giving rules for the method of sowing them, 
since seed is the fir. t pviiicijde f>f all vegetables. 

Without going s<» much abonl the husli, to conn lo the method of 
sowing of Piidis, I say, we so^v them in the iiak^ d l arrh upon hot- 
beds, or in ])ot‘« of earth, or wood, in autumn, or in the month of 
March. 

We sow them in the naked earth, having first traced out a bed 
according to tlie rtiles of gardening, and of th(? siz<* we think fit ; 
upon wliich, we scalt<;r mould at least an inch thick, but, not till 
affer wc have made the earth as tangible and easy to work as possiblt 
If it he upon a hotbed, we need use no other ceremony ; for thi 
mould that is there will be enough of itself, haidiig a sufficient qnan 
lily of salt® lo give this plant its requisite grow th for planting. 
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i But» if we make use of tbe pots of earth, or of wood, we must fill 
the bottom of them with a good kitchen-garden earth well sifted, and 
lay over it at least an inch thick of mould ; this mixture pleases not 
some, who have written on this subject : but experience having more 
fully convinced me than all their empty discourses, 1 pretend to lay 
it down as an infallible rule. 

The pots and garden-plots, where you intend to sow your pink- 
seed, being ordered in this manner, you may scatter it thinly over 
them, or sow it in rows drawn by the line, 1 mean as to the bed ; 
for, as to that you sow in pots, it must always be sowed scaitcringly, 
and never in rows. When this seed is sown, take care to cover it 
forthwith, either with a rake, or with your band. 

Raving done this, water it immediately to the end of the mould, 
which is naturally light, may cleave the closer to it, better cherish 
the burgeon, and make it sooner take the requisite dispositions to 
become a plant of its kind. In order to the obliging it to do this, 
likewise take care to sow the seed in plnccs exposed to the sun, and 
to carry the pots where you have sown any into such places also. 

You should always have a good stock of pink^sced, that you may 
sow a great deal of it : For, a true florist should never give himself 
this trouble, but with a design to hav<! some that are worth his rais- 
ing : and it often happens, that among a thousand plants we have 
scarce three or four that arc worth our care, though indeed we have 
sometimes more. When these plants arc come up, they require to 
be frequently watered. 

The Pinks sown in this manner, being come to a growth fit for 
planting, we prepare beds for them ; along which, we draw' drills by 
the line, four inches distance from one another; and observe the 
•same in planting the Pinks. 

The usual season to plant Pinks from the seed, is always about the 
end of March, or the beginning of April ; and the Pinks thus put in 
the ground, grow till the next year without proilucing any flowers : 
but, after they have weathered out the winter in this condition, pro- 
vided we have taken care to protect them from the severity of the 
frosts, by covering them with straw, we see them pullulate, and 
shoot forth slips from the foot ; and from the midst of most of those 
slips, rise some stalks that hear flowers, and others that serve only 
for layers. 

As soon as we have planted our Pinks from the seed, we take care 
to cover them in the day -time, with screens of straw laid ridge-wise 
over thera, or with some piece of cloth stretched out over them in the 
awo maauc* to hinder he heat of the sun from coming too soon to 
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" the roots, and orer-heatii^ them ; which would much retard their 
taking root again. And, we must not neglect to cover them in this 
manner for the space of seven or eight days, unless the weather 
should he rainy, which would save us that trouble : we must also not 
forget to uncover them every evening, that tliey may have the bene- 
fit of the freshness of the night, which, in that season is very propi-^ 
tious to plants. 

In the next month of the following year, when the Pinks arc 
blown, we take a view of all tliat are planted, and have any fiowers ; 
and, if any of them have finer fiowers than ordinary, we put some 
mark upon them, that wo may have layers from them for increase, 
which is one of the three ways in use to multiply tlic kind. This 
first method of perpetuating Pinks, is pro}>»*r)y speaking, a nursery. 

Next to the seed, which is the first wu> of increasing the kinds of 
the Pink, comes that of the layers ; in succeed wherein, you must 
follow the rules I am about to give you ; hut 1 presume that your 
Pinks are worth preserving, and that your slips come from valuable 
stocks. 

If so, take a penknife, or some other instrument of like nature 
that cuts sharp, and', making choice among u1) the slips of the Pink, 
of that wliosc stem is strongest and fairest, make an incision in it 
through the middle of the nearest knot, to the foot of the ]daut, 

* taking care that this incision go no farther than half, or, at most, 
than two-thirds of the knot : having done this, lay the slip gently 
down, fasten it with a little crooked slick, siijipon it with another 
little slick, if you lay down your slips in the naked earth, for if it be 
in pots, the edges of them arc siinicient to support them : then hav- 
ing covered with a little mould the part that is in th*' ground, water 
it w'ell, and let it alone till it re<piiie your farther care. 

If it he in the naked earth that > down your layers, you 

must for the first three days take caie to cover them, to keep them 
from too much sun, which at first would do them mischief ; and if it 
he in pots, set them for the like number of days in the shade, and 
bring them afterwards into an a8])ect, that will make them act more 
vigorously. 

*rhe layers ought to have taken root about the eighth or twelfth of 
September at latest; which is what you must take care to see: and 
if you find they have not, or that they have shot out only little fibres 
that can scarce be seen, you must get ready a bed of reasonable 
heat, and put in it the pots of the layers that have not yet taken 
root : this warmth is sucli a friend to the plants, that it never foils to 
actuate and give life to the parts that are disposed to shoot out the 
roots. 
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Indeed the layem that are in the naked earth have not this advia* 
tage ; for which reaaou too, more of them die away than of those that 
are in the pots . hut on the other hand, this docs not always happen; 
and I myself have seen layers that had not retaken root within that 
time, He in that condition in the naked earth all the winter, and take 
root towards the end of March, which is no small evidence against 
such as are over-cautions in the management of Pink£ 

Among all the productirais that a stock of a Pink produces, xlhere 
are always some of them that are much less than the others ; and 
these ate they we leave to keep up llie chief stock. 

Now since the earth in which we set the layers is generally light, 
and hy consequence unprovided of any large store of moisture; you 
must be careful to water the lasers very often, and not to expose 
them to too great a heat 

1 wonder ^«hy the name of suckers has been given to that part oi 
the Pink we cut off, ami that has no root ; and why it was not rather 
called a slip, which is alwa\s taken for a small rootless branch of a 
plant, and which we thrust into the earth to make it take root: but 
in point of art wo must alwu) s conform to the custom that has been 
long cstahlislied : I say then that the third expedient made use of to 
multiply Pinks is by the sockets, which is })evlorineil in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Consider your pink-stock, and having cast ) our eyes over it, re- 
solve within V ourself which smktrs ton will make use of; the middle 
sized are alwavs the best; when you have dom* this, take your scis- 
sors, and cut off your sockets within two or three joinis of the middle, 
which is tlie place whence the leaves spring out; and Uikc care it 
have no more : wlien you have thus cut it ofl, •»lit it into four, by 
the lower end to the loiui next that end, and Irom thence guide that 
incision to the second joint, and having taken off the lops of its leaves 
0 willuii three inches of the middle ot the sucker, throw it into the 
sun to make it wither a little: when yon ste it begin to languish, 
take it again and throw it into fie^h w.Uir, and Iea\e it there till you 
see it has recouped new \igour; then uke it out of the water, and 
having your pots of earth or wood ready, and filled at the bottom 
with kitchen -garden lurlh, covered over with at least two inches of 
moxild, thrust in your suckers to the second joint, press down the 
earili a little against the part you thrust in, water it picmifully, and 
set your suckers in the shade: do this, and 1 will answer for the 
success. 


( To be fonttnvet/,) 
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htsv OF NKW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Noticed ehtce our iast. 


I. Baitksia uccfDENTALiA, Wcst-CoiiAt BiitikBitt. (Bot Miig., 3536.) Na 
toralOrte, Protoawa; ri‘trHndria; Order, Munngyula. A verji* neal 

and handaome Ht>adeK of this very singular liibt* of plants. Botli Adia^ and 
dowers are pretty ; the latter are of a dark it'd colour. ItankBiOf in honour of 
Sir Joseph Banka. 

3. B»a«savola OORDATA, Flourt-lippcd. On'hidami; Gynundria; Monan. 
dria. (Bot Keg., 1914.) There is m tiling very striking in the dower of this 
species of Epiphyte. TIu*. petul.s an' of « greenish -yellow colour, very niurow, 
and about one inch long ; the labelhim bnlf un incli long, ami the same 
brt^adtli, heart- 8lla{K^l — whiu% The phint is « until e (»f Bru/i), and w*as iui 
ported iVoni thence >\v Messrs, l.oddige.*., in w ho’^e i‘ol}e(-lioi) it baa bloomed this 
year. The specie.^ is very nojirly allied to B. nodosa ; the dowers are only half 
the si/e of that specie^, andhaving a h«*nrt i.tbelliun.^ Bravsavolat iti 

l omplirm-nl t«» A. M. Br.uoti .d, .»n Itnliun !N't tiiist. 

3. llRoniliTr*NtA c'<‘< t iNt i. riinison Flowered. ( >n ld»h*cea* ; (tynandiia 

Monandria. (Bot Mug., SynouMns, Dendrobioio sungiiineuiij ; Kpi 

dendrum aanguinuuni ; and Broughloiiin sanuuincu. 'I’ho dowem of this species 
of orchideouM plants, are said to be, by Br. H«;oker, the rich«‘ftt coloured of an\ 
of this splendid family of plants. It is bm rsiro in tbo ctdlec tions in this couii- 
try, though introduced, from .lanmica, t«> Kow (nirdens, 1793. Tbo plant usually 
bUH*in.s from May to July, The dow«*r stem rise* ulauit t4*n inches high, lH‘nr- 
ing a raceme of, from six to ten, very rich crimson coloured ilowers, continuing 
in bloom a long time. Each d<»wer is upwards of an ineb across. It is a very 
desirable species, ami well dcsene.s a place in cveiy collection, iirottf/htoniiy 
in compliment to A, Broughton, a Botanical Author. 

4. Catleya iNTEioiEim, vak. pai.liua. Pale -dowered. Oirhiduceu*; Gy 
nandria; Monundrbu 'lliis species has bloomcil in the collection of the Lon 
don Horticultural Stici<.‘ty, It is ii native of Bni/.il. Mr. 'IVeedio remarks of 
it, “ Thi,s is by far the hum!s«n»es»t of the tribi* foinid in the neighbnprbood of 
Buenos Ayres, and gi'ows »*t|ually well on tin* M*a beaten rock, and the moss 
coverc*d tree in tlic heart of the forest, and is to be found in bloom at uLlaeaanns. 
There arc nnuiy' varieties <»f it ; tlodr eoKuir pink and criiristm.” The present 
variety is very beautifiil. Kacli flower is nhoiit three inches across. 'I’he sepalv 
and petals are <»f a pinkie'll- wliite co!<»ur. The lubellum is three lob«*d, the cm 
tre one feathery ut the hiinimit, uml terminating with large stripes and spots of n 
deep crimson, fimdy murgiued with while. 'I'he following fine siiecies have 
been descrilM'd by Dr. I.iudley ta/i'rytf hicolury imtiu* f>f Brit/il ; sepals and 
petals of a tawny colour; the laladium is of a bright pitii>le and whim. C. tec 
cincUf native t»f Brazil, a v*Ty beautiful dowering siH*cies. The tlowers are al)Ou» 
thive indies across, of >i bright snirlei j «diuir. 'rio* fh«wiT sU;ms rise about thre* 
inches high. I’his latter circiiui'.lance eonneeted with ii> )»rilliaiit coloiire<‘ 
blossoms, render it u most striking and icrv diisirable species. C. HarriMoniOy 
a native of Bro/il, pnalucing from one to four tlriwers on a raceme. C. maritimay 
a native of Buenos Ayres, producing three dow ers on a raceme, of u fine rose 
colour. C\ ovuta, a native of Brazil, very much ri*seuilding ('. labiuta. Messrs, 
l^oddiges i>osM?ss a fragrant s]K’de.s witli crimson dowers, w hidi was diseovenMl 
by Mr. Sdiomburgb, in BritiHh Guiana. 

5 Cratjegl's ui.am>i'1.osa, %ak. mac racantha, Long spined glandular 
Hawthorn. (Bot Heg., 1912.) Ilosaceie; Icosandria , I*entagyiua. Symmyins, 
C. glandulosa; C. mucrueontha. A vc^ry tin*- varit*ty of American Hawthorn, 
ol a vigorous habit, producing a prufurion of deep venuillion rtsi berries, in clua- 
lera, and which make a very showy appearance. The foliage is of a dark grctni. 
The spines are from three to four inches lotig. * 
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<1. Dao«ska vitiFonunf Karrow-lcfaTed Sim<dew. DiomroGen ; ^entAodiift ; 
Fentag^iai Synonym, D, tonuifoUa. A nattro of New Jeney, wlkm it wm 
difoovered j^y Mr. Macnab, and by him intrcHiuced to the EdhiWiRh Botanic 
Garden. It has bloomed in the Comely Bank Nuraeiy, and in the Sbote at Dr. 
Beill'a The flower gtaUc rises eight or ten inches high, producing ii raceme of 
ten or twelve flowers, rose coloured, each flower about h^f an inch acroaa. Dro~ 
$em from drosos, dow ; refening to the clear fluid which exudes from the foliage, 
and appears oa if covered with dew. 

7. Eutoca Wbanoelina; Baron Wrangel’s Eutoca (Brit Flow. Gard., 
363.) Hydrophylleo) ; Pcniaudria ; Monog 3 rnia. Tliis pretty flowering annuai 
is a native of New Calif(»mia, and has very recently been intniduced into this 
country. It has hlonme<l, this summer, In the gardfui of A. B. T.amliert, Esq., 
Boj'ton House, Wiltshii-e. Tlie plant is of ready ctilture, giouing freely in the 
Open border, and blooming for several months, and has a peculiarly neat ap. 
pearancc. The cymose heads of pale-hlue blossoms being showy ; each blossom 
is about half an inch across. Eutoca^ in compliment to Baron Wrangel, a 
Swedish Nobleman. 

H. Genista MOKOSpfiBMA, Single-seeded. (Bot Reg., 1018.) Leguminosss; 
Diadelpliia; Decandria; Synonyms, Genista monosperma; Sportium monoa- 
permum. It grows wild in Sicily, Barhary, Greece, at Gibraltar close to the 
sea-beaten rocks, where, in February, it blooms in vast profusion. It is said to 
he one of the most deliciously fragrant hlossomed shrubs yet discovered. The 
flowers an) white. Genuta^ from ysnu, Gie knee ; branches being flexible like 
the knee-joint 

9. IsovAuoN Baxtebi, Mr. Baxter’s. Proteaceoj; Tetrandria; Monogynia. 
(Bot. Mag., «‘J530.) A native of New Holland, fn)m whence it was sent to the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, in 1H30 ; it has bloomed in tlie grtvnhouso at\hat 
place. The folisg<' is very hitinUomo, much resembling Orevillia acantliifolia. 
The heads of flowers are rose coloured, with darkish tips. The plant usually 
grows ab«mt tw'O ftH?t high. It is a pretty greenbousa shrub. 

10. Malva Mcnmoana, Mr. Munroc’s Mall<o\. (Bot Mag., 3.537.) Malra- 
00(0 j Moniwlelphia ; IVdyandnu. It was introduced into this country by the 
late Mr. Douglas, wiu* discovered it growing on flu* banm plains of the Colum- 
bia, in North-West America. It will bloom fn'ely when grown in the open air 
in tliis country, tuul u warm and sheltered situation he stdected for it} it will 
then bloom from July l»» October. If cultivated in the gi’eenhouse, it blooms 
from May. Each flower is near an inch across, of a joilc rose colour. 

11. NKCTAUOseouurAi sit i i.ru, Sicilian Honey Garlic. (Bot Reg., 1913.) 
TJliuceu*; Hexandria; Moiit»g>iiia ; Swioiiym, .Allium siciiliiin. A hai^y bul- 
bous plant, discovered in flu* siiady wo«h1s of Sicily ; nearly thirty flowers are 
prtKluced in each umbel ; they are of a brow n, purple, rose, and white inter, 
mixed, each flower is mon* than half on inch across; it is more interesting than 
showy. Nectaroscordvffiy from nectar, honey ; and skordun, garlic. 

12. Ornithouai.i'M coNicrM. Pure-white flow'ered Star of Bethlehem. 
(Bot Mag., .3.538.) Asphodclea*; Hexandria; Mimogynio. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from w hence, Baron I.udwig sent bulbs to the Glasgow 
Botanic Gorilen, in 1H3.> ; the same year it bloomed in the gnHsnhouse. The 
flower Hi'ape rises about 4>uc foot high, temiinah'd by a raceme of flowers, at first 
conical, afterwards more elongated. The flowers are of a pure white, each near 
two iurhes acTo.sN, making u showy npp(*arance. Omithuqahtm, from omU, a 
bird ; and go A/, milk. The plant pnalucing much when bruised. 

Id. PiitOMis Ar.meniaca. Armenhm Jenisulem Sage. Labiatir*; Didyna- 
mia; Angiospennia. (Brit Flow. Gaivt, 3(M.) A hnnly herbaceous perrennial 
plant, with Rower Ktems rising about a foot high, producing numerous fine yel- 
low blossoms, which have a neat and elegant apjK'arance, being large showy. 
The plant was intr<Hluci*\l into this country in Itiibd, from Armenia, wheruilwaa 
found grow ing on dry stony hills. It wcli doserves a}>I«a*c in the flower garden. 
It is grown in the Chelsea' Botanic (siurden. Phhmii^ from Pkhgmot, a flame} 
the down used for candle wicka 

14 Pbebcottia colob ans, Ihirplish Prescottia. (Bot Reg., 1916.) Orchi- 
du p eie; Gyixandiia; Monandria. A stove herba()eoiis orchideoua plant from 
Braxilf and imported by Mesara. Loddigea. The flowers are produced in adenae 
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mmutmtf upon * tpiko of iSx or eight Inchesi Mfh, eometblng tn the Wny hf iho 
ctmunon PUihtAin*-^oy 4 ie of a yelloa^sh. green. Pmcvttkit ^ complItitenttEi 
John Fk^scoCt, E«q,, of St Feterebwigh, a eelobrated llotaniet 
^ Eatibioa coLtJMMABis, VAB. pt LCiiKKRiMA, FainUnl.ira^^ (BHt 
FlW. Gant, 361.) Composit® j Syngeneeia ; l^dyga 1 niaFYttfltranra; Syitbnv^ 

U. BUlrata ; Bndbeckla columnaria ; K. Tagctes. 'Dio late Mr. Drummond dia> 
oovttrcd Chie hardy perennial plant grtming in Texae, from vrhence he aent aeoda 
into thia country. It ia found frequently grouing on the margina of litem 
throughout the weatem regions of North America. The present showy varieiy 
has bm raised by Mr. Miller of the Bristol Nursery. The flower stems riaa 
fhim two to tihree*^ feet high, each crowned with a splendid flower, three inohea 
acroaa. The diric of the flower has a large portion of a fine velvety crimson and 
brown colour; the exterior part of a flne yellow*. Altogether it is a very qplso* 
did flosrering, and deserres a place in every flower garden. 

16 SfsYBiMCHiuM ORAAiiNipoLfrM, VAK. PiTMiLi'M, Dw’arf grass-leoTod. 
(Bot Reg., 1915.) Iridace®; Monadelphia; Triandria. This very neat and 
beautiful flowering plant was discovered on the mountains near Valparaiso and 
Conception; a plant of it has been sent to Hobeit Mangles, Esq., Whitmors 
Lodge, .Summing Hill, Berkshin*; in the very select collection of that gcntlo- 
man it bloomed in May 1836. I'^he flower sU'ius rise near six inches high, pro> 
ducing a proflislon of flowers, each of which is iienr an inch A«*n>ss, of a pretty 
yellow, with a deep purple spot at the base of each ]>etHl. I'be plant requires 
protection during winter in a c<»ol frame or greeniiouse. Si»yriHchium, iSrom 
l^surigchion ; an old Greek name for the Iris SiHvrinrhium. 

17. Stackhoi sia xtOMOGYNA, IHiik tipped. (IJot Ilc*g., 1917.) Stackbmi. 
slac^eai; Pentandria ; Monogynitw A half hardy perennial herbaciHms plant, a 
native of New Zealand, from w'heni'O it was st>nt hy Mr. James Backhouse to tha 
York Nurseiy. The flowers an^ prodtieed In a densi^ spike. Hie petals an» 
very narrow. Eaidi flower 1 .m nearly half an inch iutobs. 'J'he tips of the spikes 
are of a bright pink, but when the blossiuns expand they arc pure wbiUv »9tscl. 
houaiOf in honour of tlio late John Stackousc, Esq., KL.S., of Peudarrls, in 
Cornwall. 

18 Verhena Lamhertia, var. Boska. Dnmmiond's link Vlowered Vtw. 
vain. (Brit Flow. Gard., 303.) Vcrbenaceir ; Didynuniia; Angtospermio. 
This very pretty flowering variety w'as disrovensl by the lale Mr, Drummond, 
in Texas, and is cultivated in this country under the uanu‘ of V, Drummond!; 
the plant appears to la* only a vtiriety of V. J.anibertL The flower stem rises 
to half a yard high, teniiinutiiig in a spik<*, from three to six inelu’A long, of 
firagrant flowers, which are pale* n>8e coloureil. Wiien gro^vn vigorously it is a 
very hiiiidsome variety. It dtdighls in a fresh loamy stiil, well enriched with 
manure or leaf mould. The jdant is quite hardy and easily iiicreascil by slips. 
It may be obtained at most of the. prineipal Nursery KstHblishiiienis. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANKOUS INTKLLKJENCR 

UrKKIlX 

O?* ttlK C*i I.TI HE, &('. Of Cacti mem.— lu lh<* luoiith of f mi- 

H QitH'ry to Ihn KUltor t«r C<rtT**Hpirtu;li*nt'« of tbo I'UtnruHuml Othinctf 
miUCMi^tt^ iuforinuiioti hm to tin; ftitiiH:! tiuil tredtmnit of u nutu)<vr uC Htuall Cur*, 
itti, widch I thfii Th»‘> wiT** fTrsai si i'.i*?, aa.i onj;iuAUy 

lifnpettrtrd with l!iit Imv*** lili»‘ tin* Curtus wpri'iorui, hut hat f Mint v inmlc 
which arr* h*»lh lictMjffit/iJ aivl rov#»r«*rl with htoi'ii, cjirh M'hooi havitip^ 

Ihl! nppf'oruua* of twiMU'd, tlM*y ur** n m tiim* yrniH ttUU *rhv 

nanio uiitl ftnW''* nf inMtiocnt to iin»k<*^l'n*in IthHirn frpoly, im «hnt 1 rniiu**! in. 
forttuti<fn upon, hjiU Khali fct;] ittuch to any om* who nil. khully au^vcr 

mo. 

tifi TIIK Ct Mt RE **F Cv* l.tMllNs. •• A HnhMcrlU'f V> t f'tiiuttrf wouhl frr\ 
hitUM'-ir «*xtr« iiic*l> nhUgnI if any rtitn- pomh ui would iufttnn bun of Iht- U‘fct 
' tnothod of KrimiuKtho Sweet SrrTil>*d Cm lumen. 1 pureliw'itd several root*t in 
hhXHli tlms'* M'irt »^*o, hii‘ have not h.wl the phNuum* of n itm-ii'-loj;' u shij^le 
Mtioni ftu Umm siiire. Ily (pUinr thh jum rtion in your next luiml er, \i.u will 
•Ull furlh rohlijjje \ours, .\r. Am'u\. 

ii«*r»l/»er i.jM, iKiti. 

Or l*ARHiK*i.' (‘on Mm or liny of vtmi Si»hM*rlher*, infor’u m‘*vh» , T^v.ir 

{HhetheMy f eiin jtr*» 'nn* th»* I'ollowrref i'lOMO't,, unJ «» \i .eOje^ *' tloyuj 
CririiMoUy lv<*f Iteatiiy, IhtllhiHttirs ITia-tS'- aiit{ .ii-n** ^uu t* ru%»»urilf, 

S^r Sht/firl*i^ /hr. ls3li. \n \omi, mi i i mi: i*%:nM i. 

Or Sowtso Sr.riiR nr An'»^i iTiir.iM t m e\ 14, \ . - - \ .mi!h rilar bus 1 u*!*ii 
mitiotmiy RWaJtiin/ hii answer in \»>nr i'nhuu^t n» I'ue unesiion u-Kr*! ht tlie Oeto 
iHfr jniblieutfon, relative to the manHKemenl ef ihi* SeeiU "f ihe Au'amtti'ee.t 
mient'*, and if likely to li!ot«so.«n the .tuuv* Ae.u*? IVrh’HM Mr, llnrri'.on hinr »*if 
w'niihi he kind enough to f^iive an answer in lii-t next NnniSter, a^. the season iteiv 
ao(»« he t»c» late to lake iuiviiiitaj.fe of tin kiiowletipc -oquiriNl. 

/>ereni/ier tJ/A, ISlJti, 

The aeods should ho sown as eirly aa there iinn be th<‘ coinouienne of tfiviin* 
them a w* arm and moist tein]>eretiire, iis a eiu innher or n.elon framf, or pint* 
atov.*. The pot slioulvl have an iiieli deep nr upw.u'iUof dr.iinn”f, in a rich y 
li^hty Randy .soil ; we have found the plantN to urow very \ iyi>ro;;s!y. When the 
plants are stroiiji; enough to take up out of the seed-jHit, wiik h will he when 
about two inehe?« liijitin let that Ik* rarefnlly done to ret.iin all the fibrous roots, 
insert one plant into a winall sixty -siy.ed pot, replueinp the plants into the frame, 
to assist in ro-estahlishin^ them ; when they apjaMr to he strikin*? root afresli, pive 
an increase of air, so that the foliajie diK’s not draw up weakly. In a short tune 
they will require ))ots a si/e lu^^e^. When this is done, they in*iy l»e plaeovl in 
acrtolev department, as a in'ceiilamse or frame, where they eaii he proloeted till 
middle of May, when, with halls entire, they may be planted in the open 
Iwnxlar, when'* /Acy wiH htihun /Af mme svttxtm. We iiad some which hloomed 
. JVmn tiie mlddleof duly to the end t»f September. The situation was open to the 
: ami sheltered from the Knst, West, and North winds, t toh, 

O.s TIIK 0AHI4A. ~Hns any of iIh* n'lulers of thv Cabititi tried the expert. 

t l of rutting tht‘ roots of two Dahlias, each into two parts Rwd then joining 
wo sorts iogetlicr, that is, one portion of each kind being wtM'ured to a por. 
trf the other. If lids h:iJ* lH*en tried, I should be obligoil bj- being infiwmed 
Idio rosttU was in affecting the colour, of the flower.^. C. NtTvitt. 
OitNAMKirYtt Cbkkhsrk, &C.--I should be very much obUginl, if some 
r^4er of tho CuAmrl would give a list of Omamcutal Creepers, or climbing 
ptunis, suiM to train against a wall, treUia, pillar, or arbour. A list of green, 
houscv and one of hardy hinds, will confer a great kindness on Ftona. 
KMHt.J 9 ce.iSa. into. 
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ANW£]ia 

Ok DitsTKOTiKe tH£ Wulk-Woiim. — I n M m ifuiuliy rMKctiflf 

Wli«-Wonii», eojitahwil In tbc 0<i<»btT NutitlH*r of the FlorkuUmrat J 

to amid tlio toUowing Kxlr»ct fixau Kirliv tu>4 Sp<rnro'8 IntrtMlaetioii to 
£nti>niu2f^v. “A T«y and pflwtiial for that 

tooWliv-Worw, w«« iiieutioii4>d to mo bv Sir J«wt*ph UaukH.->-i1o reromumtid^d 
that aliroa of |»otato«K» atuck ti]M:)n '(tctmooni, should hr buriod near the mnmIs 
uxuntim’d ovei^' day, and the Win^.Wimm^ whu-h colliHrC uimn thr^m in gretat 
numbers destroyed." 

On CoMPKTfTioK IN KxiifuiTiNo Timpn, III replying to the Query 
which was forwarvit'd to us by Mr. FigguiiK, and iiis<»rUHi in the Kovember 
Number, |»age tMWl, we give the Adh^wing «*. »»«r ophitou. Siip{»otiiug thoA dla- 
tincl pmt** are olfend US fill Jews ; —Hio first «muid do. I.V* third 

do. Khs. ; anti finirth do. /*«. In this ra^*. A would ho eiititltHl to ’iOa and O to 
•'ia In the aanie iitaiiner A would be entitled to l<Ja in ItiMotn »«, and Ithi. in 
Bixards; and (' to I.»s. iu UiMo'muns mid )a Iti/.ardM. A would thaa (*b» 
tain 408. und C tt-'w. From w huh it ‘w vtident thnt \ hns tb*‘ advantage overC, 
in tbc tirst prizes >i/. *0 h» •*, whihi i' bus th«* ad'smtage in tin* MiH'Oiid pri/ew 
over A of ;10 to If A »ui<l (' wen* to roiupel^ wher*’ there were priy.eit otily 
given to firsts and Hccondity tin n tlu' tost wtoiSd )•« ohttibied h\ but if no 
thirds aim* ofieml prixea, A would not \r ontitSi'd Tor the third liildu-mans or 
lijSni Iti/tmls; <• wtuild not be eiitiihd foi tlo fiuiitU Itose, but would elaini the 
prixe for the MH*ond Bib.. and second Bi/.. Thus A x^«'ldd get the first pri/e, luul 
0 tile seconds. 

(None of oar (’.‘rrespondentA Inning ri*|>!i<‘»i to Mr. riggniis’s Quer>, and uii 
answer lH*iiig desired iu the he< ember Numln'r, w* h.»\e iiiMUled t*ur 4»pii»ion of 
A and f *'» elairus in such u coni[M tittou.) i'oMit i ton. 

On THK Ft i.Ti ttn OK Futisis.' A (‘orrespondi nt requesting iautrurtiniiM 
on the Culture of the ('uctus, t he ewith send ton muuc ptactieal ohi«‘rvwtiom 
taken front the florticultuial Trunsiutnuis, they u re part of im exeeUent com- 
imini<'ntion by Mr. tin'on, gardener u* sir Ivlward AntrohiiH, Ban.'-“Tho 
mniposl that I use," idiserves Mr. tln eii, “ i» an einjal qiniiitity of light turfy 
loam, and ]iigec»ii’H dung, and <ine third sheep’s dung, »'v posing tlie mixture oiiu 
year to the iiilluetice of the sutiiiiiers sun and winter frost to iindlow. When 
w antod for use, I add one Ihini »*f sandy l>c«t, in hotli ruses mixing them well 
together. I grow the >oung jiiuuts frt»m i’lhrmiry to .lulv , in Uie fon ing lluwcr- 
house kept from .W**' t-i fitJ** I'ahr. I Mft'*n\<irdH nunovi* tliem to a shelf in an 
airy situation in the greeuhou.se, exposed to the mid diiv sun, giving them plenty 
of air Riitl little water. The }dant.s that I want to thiwer the following Septeiu. 
laT, are placed in the forehig-huuse the lil^f week in Deeeudicr, giving them 
very little water for the first ten tlays, and gradually IncTettsine the water ua the 
plants iulvanre in growtiu About the 1st of Febniary 1 stop »iU tlu; young 
aiiuots, which soon hecome well riju-neii ; from this time I decren-, the quantity 
of w'uler until they hoctime quite dr\ , in onler ti» throw tin* phuits Into a Ktate of 
I't'st, In the beginning of .Mmch, I replace tlicni in a. cold slouly situation in 
the greenliouae, treating them «« bi'fore. P'or plants to fiow-er in August, 1 
plaei* a quantity more in the fiirriiig- house the first week in .January, treating 
them the sunu* 'u.s tliose for Si*pteii»i>er j only they are juil to rest in the green, 
house a fortnight later, uiid replaced in the forcing-house one week sooner. — 
'The first fiowuring plants are put intlie forcing house the end of January, and will 
Ci*tiic in dower about the middle of March. When these plants have done iK»w- 
iriiig, and iire removed from the drawing-room, or greenlKnm*, I prune out most 
:>f the old shoots that have flowered, so that the plants are fumiKlied n^gularly 
rilh young .shoots for flowering the (Misuing year; these plants are also placed 
n the forcing -house for ton days, t » ripen the young wood and dry up the uiois. 
ore, and are then put to n-st in the gn^enbouh*' as usual : such plattto will 
lower H second time in CtofiiK-r. Otliers yml in llie forcing -hrmsf' the middle of 
February will flower ul>eut the <*nd of April; if then pruned, and dried, and put 
o rest liefore, thi^v* will flow-er a sueuud limi In November, and so on in pro- 
loftion. I re|H»t them at all Beasoiis wtieucver the plants may rwyuire it, always 
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keep Um {Kite potaherdi^ that 1^ nay 

leadlly. IMi yxoceta mvy ke eon^eped troablesome, tmt iniigetlpr 
aaid abtiixdanee of amply repay the care bestowed. By ^he 

jakore treatment, C. ipadoiiM and Jenkinsoni have generally prodnoed from 
ninety to a hundred mie expanded fiowera, at one year old. The plants that I 
brought to the Society (May 21, 1833,) were about two years old f the C. ^eio- 
sttf bore two hundred dowers, C. speeiosissimus seventy-two, C. Jenkinsoni one 
hundred and ninety-four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs, with nice 
stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode of supporting them by stidcs driven, 
into the ball of the plant, which 1 consider ioiiures the fibre, and makes the 
plant appear unsightly.’* 

REMARKS. 

On the Cabinet Number^, &c. — ^The FlofUultural Cabinet is unquestion- 
ably the most valuable Publication to the Amateur, as well as the practical 
Oa^ener, both rich end poor, its pages being open for questions and answers, 
which are both amusing and instructive. I have frequently seen questions in it 
which would seem at first sight but of little utility if answered, but in them- 
selves of great importance, especially to the young beginner, and pleasing to all 
who have the pleasure of perusing it. The low price at which the Cabinet is 
charged, xilaces it within the reach of every one who is anxious for improvement 
in the beautiful study of Horticulture. It is to be regretted that the Proprietor 
did not, when the Cabinet was first established, see the likelihood of so useM a 
Work rising to its present dignity, and have many more Numbers printed than 
was called for, as a friend of mine being anxious to possess the whole of the 
Numbers now published can only obtain 26 of them. We are informed by the 
Bookseller (who supplies me with the Number monthly) that the Numbers 
above named cannot yet be obtained, nor can he say whether they will be ob- 
tainable or not You will therefore greatly oblige me and my friend by infom- 
ing us in your next Number, how and when we are likely to get them.* We 
have not yet been favoured, as suggested by one of your correspondents, with 
Plates and description of Grasses. I feel confident that it would be of very 
great utility, as so little is known about Grasses, when so much is required, if a 
Double-Number were to be issued until a few descriptions on Grasses with plates 
were given. I do not think that any one of your numerous Subscribers would 
object to it, for myself I would rather give one shilling per Number, and have 
two plates and descriptions, when we could also have some of our good old- 
fashioned fiow'ers represented. 

Can any of your Subscribers inform me of a Grass or any other aquatic plant 
that would grow in an iron tank about 12 feet by 9, w^here lukewarm water is 
always running through it Eschscholtzia. 

Liverpool^ December 14</t, 1836. 

On New or Haniisome Flowering Plants. — Tropatolum brachysema . — 
Last month we noticed, at page 29.5, a new species of Tropceolum, the specific 
name of which we did not know. We have recently obtained information that 
it had been named by Dr. Lindley T. brachysema, to whom a flowering speci- 
men had been sent, by G. C. Rashleigh, Esq. Hyde Lodge, Winchester, Hants. 
Mr. Rasleigh has received a considerable collection of roots, bulbs, and seeds, 
from Yalparaiso, among which was seed of the Ti'opoBolum. It has bloomed in 
the collection of that gentleman, fiowering very fSreely, of a pretty yellow, 
slightly streaked with a dark colour inside. The blossoms hanging in abundant 
dusters add very much to its beauty. The foliage is exactly like the T. tricolo- 
rom. The fiowors are in form more like the common Nasturtium of the gardens, 
each flower being rather more than half an inch across. It is a very neat and 

* « Complete sete of the Cabinet^ from No. 1 iip to the present one may now be had of Meeere* 
Wbittaxm & Co. We had no ideoH at the commencement of the Cabinet, that tlm demand 
would be more than one quarter ofwbat it has reached, or we should have been better prepared 
to meet the wishes of our friends. The increased demand each month, and |i;etting up back 
Numbers, has required great expense and exertions in the operations. We have much plea- 
•nie in announcing that we oao now., and in future, meet the demand. Conductor. 
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pretty ^yeoles, trell deserving a place in every gieenluouse* Finals of it have 
l»eea sent to Mr. Thempson and Mr. Knigb]^ King’s Bead, Cl#ae^ aatd Mr. 
:Iiigram, Saathaakipton. Mr. Basleigh has also dowered 8ome«et^' han^L^^ 
"FropceolimM, dUS^ngin some particulars £rom T. tiicolorain, itgd T..ele|^s. 
The coQeoiion contained some new specimens of Fhycella, as well as . a 
swe^ night-scented, amall flower, which is supposed to be Leucocoiyne.odoi^t^ 

Gardoqukt muU^lora, Many flowered. — very neat and handsome flowering 
species, requiring a greenhouse temperature. It is a shrubby plant, growing 
i^m a foot to h^f a yard high. It has very much the appearance of a heat 
plant of the Fuchsias. The flowers are produced in abundance, very similar to 
the JSpacris grandiflora, they are about the same size and form, of a pretty rosy 
crimson colour. The foliage is fragrant The plant deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. It strikes freely, and may soon be had of most nurserymen. 

Sedum Siboldi, — new species from China, which requires to be grown In 
the greenhouse. The plant blooms profusely, and its flue scarlet flowers make 
a very showy appearance. It is propagated easily, and may soon be had of 
most of the public nurserymen. 

Eutaxia punifens. — This is a very neat handsome and abundant blooming 
species, recentiy sent from New Holland, and is now spreading in the London 
Nurseries. It is a shrubby plant, growing from two to three feet high. The 
flowers are yellow with an orange red centre. The plant deserves a place in 
cveiy' greenhouse. It blooms freely during summer. 

Clerodendrum speciosissimunif Showy flowered. — This flno flowering shrubby 
plant has very recently been introduci^d into this country, and is one of the 
most showy plants for the conservatory or greenhouse. The plant grows to 
four or flve feet high, and produces numerous large spreading panicles of fine 
rich scarlet flowers. Each blossom is tw'o inches across. It may be had of the 
public nurserymen, and it well deserves a place in every conservatory or green- 
house. We were infoimed, the plant had been introduced into this coiflutry by 
Messrs. Lucombe, Prince & Co. Nurserymen, Exeter. 

Bignonia venuftta. — A most splendid flowering climber, which ought to be in 
every stove, warm conservatory, or greenhouse. When the plant has got esta- 
blished, it blooms profusely, its large clusters of flow'ers, near twenty in each, 
of a fine orange colour, being exceedingly showy. Each trumpet-shaped blos- 
som is near three inches long. If the roots of the plant have the advantage of 
a bark pit, or otherwise wormed, it greatly promotes its vigour, and is the means 
of bringing it early into bloom. Plants may be had of most public nursery es- 
tablishments. 

On OrchidejE. — For what piirjjoso can the w’orld have been adorned with 
these Orchideous plants ? To man or animals they are scarcely ever of any 
known use. No honey is secreted by their flowers j neither poison, medicine, 
nor food, are collected in the recesses of their stems ; and their very seeds seem 
unfit for feeding even the smallest bird. We can scarcely suppose them provi- 
ded for the purification of the uiiw'holewime atmosphere of the forest recesses in 
which they delight, for their organization is that of plants whose leaves perform 
their vital actions too slowly to efl’ect such a purpose. For what then can they 
have been formed, unless to* delight the sense of man, to gratify his eye by their 
gay colours and fantastic forms, and to shew the inexhaustible fertility of that 
creative power which we recognise every where in Nature. If this be not the 
object of those countless changes of form and colour which the Orchis tribe ex- 
hibits, we shall scarcely comprehend w-^hy in this very genus Oncidium the lip 
bears at its base a collection of tubercles which arc not nuly different in every 
species, but so strangely varied, that 

“ Eye of newt, and toe of frog,” 

are the least'singular of the fonns that lie cowering in the bosom of their petals; 
the heads of unknown animals, reptiles of unheard-of figures, coils of snakes 
rising as if to dart upon the curious observer, may all be seen in the blossoms 
of the various species, whose very flowers may be likened to unearthly insects 
on the wing. 

On numerous species of Lupines. — In the Synopsis of the Genus Lupi- 
nus, by Dr. J. G. Agardh, that gentleman has described ieventy-iix certain spe- 
cies, and adverted to seven other kinds of which very little is known. 
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4b OffHViBts of Chlnme gtod^ning^ 2lk» othor arts, 

b tim hvretia Gtb wb««iou8 telicape } there is a litUeness in all 

; my have a 4ee&Te fbr a small part of every the grandest features^ 
of Xaltesy whsore a masilcerel trould be puzsled to tom; toeks vMoh a 

man cakry avray luuter his arm ; aged trees fifteen Inches high ; and thick 
ftWeMi'of pSoea compoged of oquisetam. Of ivbatever extent the ground may 
he, ll is an ditdded into little squares, pariUelognuns, or iiregolar areas of a few 
sqnatn yards or perch«s« These compartments are surrounded by low brick 
walla, haring a ^t coping, on which are placed fioweriug plants, in fine ghwed 
poeeeliiin pote. The paths are often composed of fiat stones, not two of A^hich 
era on the saxnO level, if near together. A great deal of trellis- work an' in the 
gaxdens either appearing like the remains of former fences, or as coverings of 
naked walls. If a ditch or artificial hollow be in the garden, it must be crosserl 
by a srmi'Clrrle arch of four or five feet span. Tlit>ir little tanks of w atcr on' 
not considered beautifhl until they are completely covered with ducks’ intnit, 
{LnUttaJ; in short, there are so many childish firaks which constitiiU' tlio 
beauty of a Chinese garden, that It is astonishing so clever end civilised .1 i)eo 
pie can bc' gratified with such puerile ofiorts of unnatural taste. As f.a, how 
e\er, as their (Ollections of flovering phuits decoraU' a gaiden, the nssend>lage 
is enchanting. ITieir Magnolias, Bomhaccs, Azaleas, Canudlitis, I\oras, l\eo 
ules, &c., not to inenthm the great suriets of herbaceous and aqiiiitic pliints 
natural to the countrs', are indeed mainiificent ; indoc'd one of the finest traits 
of the Cliineso character is then fondues* ior flowers. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

1. Mersli^x Paragon Dahtia , — This verv' handsome kind was raised by Mr. 
Idorsh, Gardener to Sir Bethell Codrington, Bart. The flow'cjrs are of a vt«ry 
IHjrfcct form, cupped petal*. It i* a pnifuse bh)oiner, ^‘(mies into bloom early, 
and has always produced double bb»ssonif.; the flowers stand ivell above tlie 
foliage ; the plant grows three feet lugh. Wc purchased the stock of Mr. Marsh 
last scastm. A considerable quantity of verj* vigorous plants will be oflered for 
sale early this spring. 

2. Garduqu’m Hookeri, Dr. Hooker’s. Gardoquiti; J.ahiata'; Didynamia; 
Gyinnospermia. This very neat and htuidsome flowering idant is a native of 
South Carolina, from whence it w as sent, nhmg w itli many other valuable seeds, 
by Mr. G(»rdon, to Mr. Charlwoful, Seedsman, I’avistock- Street, Covent Garden, 
London. During tlm last summer, we saw it in the very select collection of 
plants at William Bow.s, Esq., Broughton, near Manchester; it was cultivated 
in a warm part of the greenlioiwe, and by the very successful mode of culture 
the plants had, they produced a vast profusion of blossom, and had a most 
handsome appearance. 'rh4* plant i.s. shrubby, grow's from half a yanl to two 
feet high, bushy, blooming from April to November. The very worthy gar- 
dener, under whose managcnieut every tiling ttpi»ears to be cultivated in a state 
of piTffction, entitling him to very superior merit, infonned us, that to have 
healthy plants’, young ones must be annually raised, (cuttings striking veiy 
easily,) and they may lx* coiistJUJtly kept in an excited staU*. The pots had a 
free drainage, and in a mixture of sandy peat and loamy .soil, it ilouri.shcd in 
the manner we stated. We understood that the plant was very liable to injury 
from over-waterings, that esjiecial atUmtion to avoid ibis was necessary. Oar- 
doguia, in honour of 1). Diego Gordoquia, MinisUT of Finance under Charles 
4tli, King of Spain, a lover of Botany, wiio greatly assisted in the publicaliim of 
the Flora Peruviana. 

3. Verbena Tweediana^ Mr. Tweedioi.’. This very haudsoine flowering ]dunt 
has bloomed in Scotland during the liu tsummer, whtrre it attracted much notice. 
Several of our friends w’ho saw it, one of whom says, that it very for exceeds 
that admirable little plant V. melindres, (chajmedri folia,) the racemes of fl<nuM-s 
being much larger, as also the flowers, and of a line crimson red colour, q iie 
plant grows erect, from half a yanl to tw^ feet high, blooming ven* fnndy. Tt 
deserves a place in every greenhouse and flower garden. It strikes readily by 
cuttings, and grows vigorously in a rich Ibamy *oil. 
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7LORICULTURAL CABINET. 

FEBRUARY 1st, 1837. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
ARTICLE I. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

IIY MR. ERRINGTON, OOLTON PARK. CHESHIRE. 

BEO to hand you the following remarks, on the culture of tliat 
.^ely winter flower the Neapolitan Violet, for insertion in your 
.cellent Magazine, if you consider it worth your notice ; for I do not 
member having seen anything of the kind in that work from its 
mmencement. 

The first part of the process is to obtain early runners, to affect 
tiich it is of course necessary to have a bed or patcli of established 
ants in hand — such being the case, commence your operations early 
April, by sifting some very line vegetable mould all over them ; of 
jrse not choking the plants, but merely to form a receptacle for 
e fibres of the young runners. In the course of a month, by due 
'ention to watering when dry, &c., (a process particularly ncces- 
y,) fine early young runners may be obtained. Prepare them a 
d or beds on an open and airy border, (soutli i^ possible,) and if 
e soil be somewhat solid so much the better, as the object is 
t so much to get an excessively luxuriant, as an early and stiff 
ant. On this solid suh>soil (if 1 may so term it) raise a bed six 
ches above the common level, with soil composed as nearly as 
?8ible, of equal parts of fresh loam, inclining to lightness and vegetable 
1 ; by which latter 1 mean about equal parts of bog or heath soil, 
i finely decomposed leaf mould. 

Dn this bed prick them out at about eight inches apart each way, 
i all that remains to be done, while they are in this situation, is to push 
sir cultivation on as fast as possible, by complete attention to 
.teriug and weedmg. If the weather prove excessively sunny for 
ys together, shading at any period through the summer will be 
rhly advantageous. One thing must be here remarked, — to> 
VOL. V, V 
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i .vnijpds Ittly tb^ wiU 1m g«t6iig strong, and of cosvbo prodndtig 
ttil^DdiMtiee of strong nmners: ns soon as theso become tbick 
they must be thinned with the knife, once or twice ; in doing which, 
let all those that appear long-jointed be cut entirely away, and all 
such as appear short-jointed and stiff, be retained : leaving 6nally 
froui lhree to six, not more, of these stiff and staunch adherents. In 
the first .week of September, if the cultivation has been done justice 
to, th^ will be fit to remove into their winter quarters, for what is 
termed, forcing. As to the making up of the frame, fancy mustdic- 
: tate that, as there are so many modes, and each good of its kind : 
( will, however, just observe by the way, that they are very impatient 
of heat and moisture, and are full as likely to be killed by kind- 
ness'^ as lost by neglect. In this, as in most of our gardening oper- 
ations, nature must be our principal guide. I have tried a small 
bottom heat of leaves, and have found it to answer well ; but this of 
course requires great caution to watering and giving air, as they are 
liable to damp off in winter : however, 1 am convinced that if the 
runners be obtained and cultivated early they will be best on 
a cool bottom, say an old melon bed that stood high enough to receive 
a good body of lining through the winter : in whicli case the old bed 
may be pierced through with abundance of holes, both for the escape 
of superfluous moisture, and for the sake of the heat of the linings 
penetrating the bed. The soil they are to be planted in should be 
prepared as follows : — about three inches thick for the bottom, of the 
surface of an old cucumber bed, taking as much rotten dung, as 
loam or soil : on this place about three or four inches more of the 
compost before directed, only adding a good sprinkling of sharp 
sand, and a little very rotten dung to it. The plants may now be 
removed, in doing which, take care to obtain as large halls of earth 
' as is possible, the less check they receive the better ; and when the 
frame is planted give the whole a good watering. All that can be 
done hereafter, is to keep on the lights in all rainy and inclement 
weather; never, suffering them to have a drop of rain, and giving 
them all the air possible without starving them. As the early frosts 
begin, let the plants be regularly matted up at nights ; as the cold in- 
creases, add more mats towards December and through severe 
weather plenty of hay or litter : I need scarcely add, be sure to keep 
remembered that they are very impatient 
of damp, and also of heat:— from 50 to 5S degrees is plenty 

for them:. The slugs are mortal enemies to the blossoms ; therefore 
be sure to keep a few cabbage leaves in the frame, and pick th^ 
over regularly every evening oi morning. By these means fi^s 
lovely winter flower may be obtained in the very highest perfi^etfon 
^firoitii C^ber tp May. , 
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^ ARTIClfi n— ON FORCtNG RO{»E3, &c^ 

By J, R, WUU$f Gm^iener to the Rh>» W. P, Thomas^ Drakeo Pl^f WeiUi^Uk^ 

Ab I see no answer to the desire of your correspondent, A Devp^ 
nian/^ in Vol. iv, page 75, on Forcing Roses, I once more intni£^ 
on Ae pages of yonr valuable work, tho Flariindtwrtil CeMnet. 

In giving an account of the plan 1 adopted with the Roses 1 had 
under my care last season, 1 must observe that it answered my moist 
sanguine expectations ; I am, therefore, following the same mode of 
treatment this present one. 1 hope at the same time it will meet the 
wishes of “ A Devonian.'* 

I pot the plants the latter part of ‘August in the compost and 
same sized pots I recommended in \'ol. ii, page 3 of this work. Hav- 
ing but one plant stove, which is about 40 feet long by 15 feet Wide, 
I take a common cucumber frame, putting some rotten tan into it, in 
which 1 plunge the pots, (hut I should have named, that before -1 put 
them into the frame, they are pruned bacik to two or three eyes,) I 
then put a strong lining of liot dung, as recommended by Hr. Woo<l, 
in Vol. ii ; and put on the lights directly, having some very thick 
reed mats made for the purpose, I cover the lights with them ; 
they remaiu covered in this manner about a fortnight when the 
buds will all have broken. I take the mats olT and let them have all 
the light 1 can so as to bring them to dieir colour, which they will attain 
in a few days. I then remove them to the coldest end of the plant 
stove, which 1 keep now at 75 or 80 degrees ; T keep them to this situ- 
ation about a week, wlieii I remove them on a trellis to the front of 
the house, towards the end where the heat first enters, wdiere I keep them 
moderately moist at the roots, and occasionally syringe the tops. It 
is almost needless to add, that the time for putting them into the frame 
can only be governed by the time they arc required to be in bloom, 
wliich I find to he about six or se\ en weeks from the time of putting them 
in the frame. In answer to the question, W hether it is possible to have 
fine forced Roses late in December and»Tatmary ?*’ I reply, that I have 
forced them so as to have them in bloom at Christmas, but the flowers 
were never so fine, neither do 1 find them to bloom so freely as thosi* 
which come in fiower in February and Man b ; in fact 1 have had 
them in February and March little inferior to those in the open air. 

, With respect to whether ‘‘They will bear removing to a conservatory 
; after the blossoms are produced, &.c. ?” I answer, they will remain in 
flower much longer than if kept in the stove, but I find that the buds that 
were just formed when they were taken from the stove will turn yel- 
low and drop off ; they are not so liable to fall when kept in a warm 
room in the house ; I have had them in tlie house for more than a 
week, and then removed them back to the plant stove, and opened 
the bods already formed, but. they certainly feet .a check, as tiheir%are 
not so floe as the first. In answer to the qu(«ftiou concerning ^^ Mobs 

D 3 



rHo^es V* Ifliey hp^ force reikiadLable'^^ Wliii 4^ 
][>rc|doc^ a great anmlier of 4oarerg ; the only dillbriraee t Awr 
them in treatment Anun the others, Is, they are syringed rather 6Kener^ 
than the other sorts. The Roses I principally force, are those here 
named, they may not be considered the best by some, as 1 am uemae 
tiiat the different growers have their fancy sorts for the purpose of 
forcing Moss crimson, Moss scarlet, Province, Crimson perpetual, 
Gloire de jardens, Lee’s perpetual blush, Yorkshire province, Indica 
Ochrolietua Noisette, Smith’s New Yellow Noisette, Charles 10th — 
These, are the sorts 1 most admire for the purpose of forcing, not fair-> 
getting the one recommended by Mr. Wood, viz., Rose du Roi. With 
regard to The height the Dog Rose stock should be, to show the 
dowers to advantage ?*’ 1 should say, in answer, that the height in 
some measure depends on a persons own fancy, but, however, my 
opinion i8,^the dwarfer it is the better. 

The Persia^^ Lilac should be taken up or repotted as soon as the 
leaves are off, and potted in a sandy loam, in pots sufficiently large to 
to contain their roots when potted ; put them in some convenient and 
sheltered place, until the latter part of January, then put them in the 
stove, and keep them moderately moist. Hydrangea hortensis may 
be forced just in the same manner. 

The greatest beauties we can add to a conservatory in spring, are, 
in my opinion, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias. Those I force 
are Rhododendon poniicum. Do. Smithii, Do. Cunninghamii, Do. ar- 
boreum. Do. Catawbience. Kalmia latifolia. Azalea Indica alba, 
Do. phoenicea, Do. Smithii, Do. pink, Do. blush, Do. white, Do. 
yellow. These should be carefully taken up with good balls, disturb- 
ing the roots as little as possible, and put them in pots large enough 
to contain the balls. The time 1 pot them is in November — I do not 
recommend their being brought into the forcing-house until after 
Christmas, when they will begin to push directly ; the only treatment 
I use, is keeping them moist and syringing the buds. 

Dee, m, me, 

ARTICLE 111.— ON DESTROYING THE WIREWORM. 

' BV C. S , PLUMBTED HAUL. 

A ** Subscriber and Constant Reader” mentions in the Flarieulturai 
€!Mni^ for October, 1836, that a friend of his had lost, in one season, ' 
an ekl^sive collection of Dahlias owing to the attacks of wireworms. 
The same circumstance is very prevalent in those counties where ^ 
culilva^on of hdjps are general ; and the method adopted by a very 
43 lever gt^er of these plants is, to have five or ax slices of raw 
potatoes ^aced among the loose mould which sm^iinds the plsint 
' you to preserve. In a short time the slices of potatoe w^^l be 
i^uate filM with j^ wormi^ when it is advisable to dmploy woa^n or 
f W take op the slices of potatoe and nut down fre^h Aiie«. 



I i>he of the slices of fiotfttoe 
twenty ivifeWvts, and by examining one' dice> c^{|ltetoe jt 
iKfijQ be eaji^y iddsooireTed when they require to be Replaced, f ^ 


AETICM IVir-ON THE CULTURE OF THE PRIMULA SINENSIS, f 
By ilfr. Plantf Gardiner to S, H. Haslam, Esq., Chesham, Bwry, 

It may not be unacceptable to some portion of the readers of your 
JPtari^tural Cabinet, to be informed of a mode of treatment in 
order to bloom the Primula Sinensis in its best perfection, and at its 
proper season. 

The compost I make lise of consists of rich light loam and peat 
soil in equal parts. 

The seed Is sown in the month of May, in a pan lightly covered 
and placed in a cold frame. When the plants have formed llieir two 
first rough leaves they arc transplanted singly into pots of sixties ; 
when their roots have filled these, they are then removed into 
forty-eights, and afterwards into thirty-twos, keeping them in the. 
same situation, [and finally into twenty-fours when removing tliem 
into the greenhouse in October. It is necessary in all the pottings to 
give a good drainage of broken crocks or cinders. 

The Primula Sinensis and its varieties, treated after this manner, 
form a desirable addition to the greenhouse and conservatory during 
the winter and spring months, afterwards they may be planted into 
the open border or thrown away, as it is requisite in order to have 
good blooming plants to sow the seed every year. 

ARTICLE V.— ON CULTIVATING THE ERYTHROLENA CONSPICUA 

BY 8CARLBT THISTLE. 

My pleasure ground is laid out with small clumps of diflerent shapes, 
one clump is planted with white dahlias, another with yellow and so 
on. 1 am fully convinced that by having each clump planted in this 
manner, the superiority of one flower over the other is more fully 
seen and the effect more striking. 

The clump next to the one planted with white Dahlias I had planted 
with Erythrolena conspicua, and 1 do assure you the effect was most 
beautifuR The plant is of very easy culture ; I recommend the seed to 
be aown under a band-g^ass in March, and when the plants are three 
or four inches high, to be placed singly«into pots, and kept in a frame 
unril the middle of May, when they may be turned out of the pots, 
into the clump. The soil 1 find them to thrive the best in, is a ri<di> 
loam. . 1 have had plmits this season from five to seven feet high, anAk 
conqpletely covered with fine large bright scarlet flowers. Should y^,; 
consider this worth noticing, you shall hear from me again. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE TftftATMENT OF THE ERfTHRYNA ULORfFOtlA. 

BT O. B. 

Thc Erytlirina laurifolia was introduced into Britain in^lie year 1800 , 
from South Americai^ and is g^enerally treated as an inhabitantof the 
etOTe atid greenhouse only, which on trial is found to grow and tiower 
most beautiful tv hen planted out in (be open air with other exotics from 
the same country ; using a compost of peat, sandy loam, and decayed tree 
leaves, well chopped and incorporated together, but not sifted. If planted 
in spring, head it down almost to the surface of the ground, and place a 
hand-glass over it, keeping it close until all the buds are broke, then 
admit plenty of air in favouiabie weather; on the hand-glass being 
removed, the young shoots must be well si^cured, in case of wind, as 
they are very apt to break, if not supported. If treated as above, it 
will have a fine green foliage Intermixed with its beautiful scarlet 
blossoms from July to September. When it has done flowering, it 
may be headed down and covered with tree leaves for the winter, or 
all the shoots tied together, and then rolled up with hay-bands, and 
in spring treated as before directed. 

A(RT1Clk vii — on the culture of the auricula. 

J3y Janii'S Sheppherdf tiimenj Seedsman and FlorUt, WincheUtr. 

1 HAVE for the last ten years practised growing Auriculas, and 
followed Mr. Eniertoii*** plan, laid down in his Treatise, for several 
years; but loosing so many plants, year after year, convinces me that 
his compost is too hot, which induced me, three years ago, to try 
a fresh conn»ost, and it proved very suecessful. My plants this 
year completely cover the p<»ts with leaves, which have from 
twelve to twenty-two leaves, with trusses, from nine to twenty-two 
pips. 

Good soil and good management, as Mr. Emerton observes, is not 
easily beaten, although I differ with him in many respects ; as for in- 
stance, I do not use exactly the same soil, nor keep my plants under 
glasses in the winter, neither keep them in the same situation when in 
bloom. The situation in which I keep my plants for the four winter 
months, via., October, November, December, and January, h under a 
Ihed, in a full south aspect, where they can eigoy all the sun. Ob- 
serve to keep them tolerably dry ; the beginning of February I top- 
dress them and put them under glasses, but giving them all the air I 
possibly can, and also to keep the frost from them ; I manage to keep 
them as warm at nigl\t as in the day, Tor this being their growing 
seaoen, they like to be kept at a regular temperature, if not, tiiey 
will become more or less chilled, and not bloom free. The situation in 
which I like to keep them, when in bloom, is in an east aspect, letting 
them have the sun till 8 o'clock in the morning, after which, I shade 
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fSiMm my thin mats till the ann is gone ftom them : if put to a 
iHkih aspee^ aad some of the pips not quite blown <mit they will be 
eWiled and sie?ev open free. Bemember I do not keep them too warn 
when in this situation, neither let the cold nights chill tIuMtt. If 
andculaB have too much water they will become sickfy and tom yeUow, 
which was ^e case with four or five of mine last spring in letting 
them have too much rain. The compost must be rich, lights and 
sweet, and when you are potting your plants never press the mould loo 
hard about the roots, nor on any consideration over pot them, as this 
busily of plants, like many others, will not thrive well until the roots 
touch the pot. 

Before I changed my compost I lost from ten to fifteen plants every 
year, but for the last three years 1 have been very successful and 
only lost one, Taylor’s Ploughboy, — which by some neglect the 
old soil had not been removed from it, and had diseased tlie 
plant in the trunk, just under the surface. About the latter end 
May, when the bloom is over, I remove them to their summer situa- 
tion, which is shady, as tlioy thrive better in the* sliade in the summer 
months, until the end of September, but by no means under the 
droppings trees. Observe, I take off* all the ofisets when I top- 
dress them, which 1 consider the best time, as the auricula at this 
season (February) makes considerable progress, and whether the 
ofisets hav' roots or not 1 take them off, provided they are large 
enough. I plant four ofisets in pots called forty-eights, in which they 
will take root very freely, not letting them have too much sun ; in 
about two montliB they \\ ill be fit to pot off in tlie same size pot above 


named. 

1 herewith send yon some new varieties of seedling auriculas of 
jpy own rearing, which 1 trust will be found worthy of your notice. 

If the lovers of auriculas .should like any of No. 1, 2, and 3, they 
can be obtained by taking tlie three varic'ties at 18s. 6d. per plant, 
on application, post-paid. 

Plants will be r(>ady to send out in August next. 1 beg to state that 
the above sorts are free growers, and most excellent trussers, from 
fifteen to twenty -two pipps. 

[The blooms were so damaged in conve>ing as lo prevent us taking 
any drawing of them. — CoNDUcroR.] 


( Continued Jrom page 16.^ 

ARTICLE VIII.— ON THE CULTURE OF PINKSi. 

BY A PBACTtCAL GARDENER* 

Be not impatient about your suckers taking root ; but if by the tenth 
or. twelfth of September, you see that nature has not had atreb|^li 
to operate in them, put your pots into hotbeds, and be 
to cqver them with glass-bells. 
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<!Oii»ierotod eveiry ^artioiiUr^ efen to tho nimiteit flii«»aiiil^o# it 
tkiup^ that he imagined onl 3 r might happen : in ehort, he haa IhKgoi 
nothing, yet all he saya is, for the most part, empty words that pmm 
nothing* 

To mahe a mixture of earth proper for Pinks, that naturally lore 
the cool $ take one third of good kitchen-garden earth, one third and 
a half of mould, and half a third of yellow earth ; sift them well and 
mix them all together. When this composition is made, take pots of 
a middle size, which are wider at top than at bottom, so that whenever 
you think fit, you may the more easily take your Pinks out of the pots : 
fill them with this earth; press it down a little, to hinder it from sink- 
ing down too much of itself, as it otherwise would : and when you 
hare filled them thus with the earth to within an incli or better of the 
brim, fill them up quite Tvith mould taken from au hotbed. 

Haring done this, go to your suckers, take up the little hook that 
holds thorn fast, and if you find they have taken root, divide them from 
their stocks, by cutting them with a knife or some such like instru- 
ment, as near as you possibly can to their stalk : take qpre that the 
two shanks of your suckers, which are the lower parts of them that 
spread thembelves abroad, hy reason of the incision which was made 
on them, and to which the little fibres adhere, he always of a like 
length ; gnaw off the ends of the leaves. This is a method which has 
been hitherto constantly practised. 

Haring exactly followed these instructions, take it for a certain rule, 
that the true time to plant the suckers, is towards the beginning of 
October ; and when you have divided them from their stocks, and 
have nothing more to do, but to put them in pots, observe the follou^ 
ing method of doing it : 

Take your suckers, that are prepared iii the manner 1 named, 
hold one of them in your left hand ; with your fore-finger make in 
the middle of your pot a hole large and deep enough to contain 
your sucker ; put it in, and fill up the hole ; press down the earth 
upon the suckers, water them, and ^ hen you have planted them all 
in this manner, carry your pots into the shade ; leave them there fer 
ten or twelve days, which is the usual time in which we suppose them 
to have retaken root. 

The safest way to govern plants is, always to have regard to their 
constitution, and to the places from whence they draw their first ex- 
taction, The Pink comes from a temperate climate, and accordingly 
desires but a moderate sun. Therefore, when the ten days the suckers 
have heeti in shade are orer, take them from thence, and place them 
in an easterly aspect, which agrees with them the best of any. » 
*Thls Pink is not very sensible of cold, therefore, be not afiraid to 
let It weather out thedrst frosts : we see a great many endure the 
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hMhitIb Ikenycied^Miflli* anAmie to«6 daaaM^. NoltflMlad- 
¥itfa you to leave your fMas^osedltt this vm Ailw«i«ldhetoo 
tmA negleetfaig a Aowet that deserves a pardimlttr esteeia* 

As soon, therefore, as ih^ frosts begin to pinch, let all your pels be 
carried into your conservatory, if you have one ; and if not into a 
ohamber or some otiier place, ishere they may be sheltered from the 
rough violence of the air. * 

If the Vinter be mild, and consequently the earth in the pots that 
are in the conservatory should grow too dry, it will not be amiss to 
give them a little water, drawn fresh from the well, or some other 
place of that nature : but it freeze, or if there be any likelihood of 
frost, you must not do so on any account ; for to water them, woud do* 
them more harm than good. 

Tliere is no animal more dangerous to Pinks than rats ; you must, 
therefore, be very watchful that they do them no mischief, and make 
use of all the means which have hitherto been invented to destiey 
them. 

There can be no fixed time prescribed to take the Pinks out of the 
conservatory, for the end of the winter must determine it $ though 
about Easter we see the fiorists generally set them out iu the air, but 
in a place of shelter from the hoar-trosts, to which the season is still 
subject, and where the sun never comes : for plants, that have hcmi 
as it were imprisoned, must be accustomed by degrees to endure the 
open air, otherwise they will be suffocated by it, and die away. 

If there be any leaves on the Pinks, that seem to be rotten, you 
must be careful to take them off, which must be done by pulling, or 
cutting them off as close to the stem as you possibly can. 

When the Pinks have* been for some little time in a place like that 
1 have described, you must carry them to another, where they will 
thrive, and grow better ; that is to say, you must set them in the 
easterly aspect, which is favourable to them ; though I have seen 
some exposed to the south, that have done very well, and that grew in 
a short time by the help of frequent waterings ; but the water ought 
always to be warmed by the sun. 

These waterings should never be given them till after sun-set ; and 
always with a little watering-pot, that the water tailing gently on them 
like rain, may not beat down the earth : as to the quantity of the 
water, it must always be left to the discretion ot the florist, to give 
them as much or as little as he thinks fit. 

When the pinks begin to spindle, they require a little more care 
from him that looks after them, than they did before : for we then take 
little hazel-sticks, of about the size of the little finger, the back of 
them being stript off, set them at the foot of each spindle, and tie them 
with a sm^l rush as fast as they rise up : for without this prop, the 
stem, which is naturally weak, would not be able to support the 
flowers it produces, but would be apt to grow very crooked. 
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oatefbUy telte off some of them, by catting the atalk to Ihe 
lecond joint. 

Tbe i&equent waterings given to pink% and that beat down the 
»arth, together with tbe heat of the sun that dries and hardens it^ 
»hl4^S a ffcnrisl to turn up the surface from time to time : and 
m may affirm, that each time he does so, he will find a Vbihle ad- 
rfintage by it : after which tillage, we always give it some new mould 
ahqui from a hot-bed, as well for neatness «take, as for the benefit 
he pink gives by the addition of new salts, which penetrate into the 
pliant, whenever we water it. 

The pink is a plant that requires more assistance from art than any 
>iher ; it often produces buds we wish it did not : and when we per- 
ceive this hurtful fruitfulness, we must not omit to ease it of the 
imrihen, as much as we judge convenient ; especially when two grow 
iside one another, we must be sure to take away one of them : for in 
the affair of pinks, we ought to he' more desirous of beauty, than of 
the groat number of flowers. 

The buds we take away, are always those that grow nearest the foot 
of the pink ; and we must shew our judgment in this operation ; that 
is to say, we must take away from those that want nourishment, than 
from those winch grow naturally large, on which we are sometimes 
obliged to leave all of them, because they are subject to burst. 

In regard to the Pinks that burst, we must, when we have any that 
are subject to do so, tie the hud, and shift it a little on the side where 
it bellies out : the large and short hud, we ought mostly to suspect. 

When the Pinks are in flower, we shotfld consider whether na- 
ture has disposed all things in a manner, so just in all its proportions 
that we may say, this is a beautiful Pink ; and in defect hereof, we 
mast comb such as require it ; the manner of which is as follows ; — 

Wash >our hands clean, and wipe them very dry, take your ill- 
shaped pink and bend down the top of the husk, shifting it a little ; take 
notice which leaves of your Pink are out of order, and with your 
hands dispose them in the most beautiful order you can : after this 
you wrill see the difference there will be between the first disposition 
and the second. 

AU persons that are truly curious, when they have any Pinks that 
bavsti and which by reason of that accident cannot keep their fiowers 
in due order, make use of a piece of pasteboard, cut round, and a hole 
made in middle, not larger than the size of the pink, and this they 
place just under the leaves of the fiower, which they put into their 
due order : this gives it a beautiful aspect, and makes it grow to a 
wonderful size, 

The Pinks that are in pots are generally set upon boards, that are 
Imd upm trestles, and when they are placed to advantage, they claim 
the admiration of all that sec them. 
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'When your Pinks atn in flower, whether they grow ’m A« nnkefl 
i eartlj or in pots^ you must take care to cover them ; for ftsif flower 
is so delioatey that the sun withers it away in liitle time, and flho rflins 
will take off all their lustre : therefore, they that raise up Pittks^ miist 
make use of what expedients they think fit, to preserre thom from 
these injuries. ' 

^lere are some, who, to make the flowers of their Pinks last tho 
longer, carry them into the shade : this is a very good method, and 
may be followed if you think fit. 

The pink is a plant, that fr un its root shoots out leaves, that are 
long, narrow, hard, thick, and of a bluish green ; from the middle of 
which grow stalks that are hard, round, and knotty from space to 
space ; at the top of which are flowers of many leaves and various 
colours, supported by a long and pipe-like cup. From the middle of 
the cup risers up a chive, that in time becomes a cylindric and mem*- 
braneous head, openinc; at the top, wrapped up in the cup itself, and 
filled with a small flat seed, of^a black colour, and that comes to 
maturity, by setting the piuk in the saute place where it was when it 
began to blow. 

When you would furnish yourself with a stock of pink-seed, you 
must always make choice of the most fruitful, and the most inclined 
to bear seed; which a florist, wlio applies himself ever so little 
to the culture of his pinks, will easily distinguish. 

After having given rules for the culture of pinks, as also the de- 
scription of them ; and told how and in what place the seed is formed, 

I believe it will be proper to set down in tliis place the qualities that 
render it a beautiful flowTr ; to the end tlial he* who cultivates it, may 
know perfectly well on what he bestows his labour. 

A pink is reckoned beautiful when it is large, has a great many 
leaves, and forms as it were a sort of little dome. 

When it is of a clear white, without any mixture of carnation ; 
when its leaves are even at the edges, and not jagged, all of them 
round, and not sharp-pointed. 

The more variety of colours a pink has, the more it is esteemed ; 
especially when the colours are well divided, and not in tlie least 
imbibed. 

The most beautiful variegation that can be on a pink, is always that 
which reaches from the bottom to the top of tne flower ; and when 
besides these advantages that please the eye, Nature has favoured it 
with a regular disposilion of its leaves; or tliat we, in defect thereof, 
have ranked in due order ourselves. A pink, in which all these 
qualities m(Tt, deserves the labour we bestow in cultivating it ; and , 
we have reason to he fond of it, on account of its excellence. 

The Disease or Pinks. — Pinks are subject to certain diseases which 
are easier to prevent than cure : they are rottenness, and the white 
disease. 
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Ibaei^g by not plamng it in a Bitaation tbat^l 

]mrtiy[ tp.ii: and in aluMri, by preseiring it from tbe foga, whidH fb* . 
foot it to .11^ degree, that they thronr it into a disease which IciUb it ' 
tfilboat mnedy. 

/Take care not to place your pinks in any plots of the garden, whdre 
jiheie, are other dowers of the large kind : whose beds filled idth thdm, 
ajfibtd In the peason a very beautiful prospect : but it is always best 
to raise them in pots, to adorn an amphitheatre made on purpose to 
tnceive them. 

ARTICLE IX.— REMARKS UPON GREENHOUSE SPECIES OF ACACIA 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

The volumes of the Floricultural Cabinet contain numerous valuable 
articles on the treatment of various flowering plants, but it appears to 
me that those individualB who have favoured us with the excellent re- 
marks on each kind, have generally directed their attention to such 
plants as required a lengthy article upon them. For such I am sure 
the readers of the Cabinet are much indebted, but there are many, 
very many, beautiful flowering plants which have not been noticed, 
they highly merit it ; and though no lengthy remarks are necessary, 1 
think it woiild be equally acceptable if a few short observations upon 
them, as to the particulars of the plant, its culture, so as to keep it 
healthy, and bloom profusely, &c., were given. 1 believe many of 
the readers of the Cabinet have hesitated to communicate useful in- 
formation, merely because the observations they had to make upon a 
plant, or plants teing few, they would not therefore be interesting or 
useful, but I am sure the more simple the means, the more condensed 
flbe remarks, the more acceptable to us. 1 hope therefore those 
readers who have practical ; knowledge of any beautiful flowering 
plant, hardy or tender, will favour us with information. To commence 
with, 1 herewith send a few remarks upon two genera of plants of 
whff^ no. notice has been taken in the Cabinet, they are the green- 
and Mimosas. I have included the two, because many 
kbids formerly Acacias have been transferred to the Mimosas, 
and others of the, Mimosas to the Acacias. And considerable conto- 
(donpiw^^ country as to their identity. Bntwhetiw 

designated Acacias, Mimosas, Ingas, iut., there is a 
natoi^ Identity in Ibe class of plants and I refer to them as a whole. 
91m m , pilose bhxmiers, very showy, most of the kinds 
, emne .white and othererpirih i mosl.of them tote 

;|ynry as wellfknowa M^osa^Vr^d^^ca or Acacia armita. 
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I^^,;pord 0 n pi thif ornamentid tribe of plants are fr dW 
H<dl^r ^ generally very free growers and of easy MldreJ : 

I to grow vigorously in equal parts of good rich loam and ' 

peat) having a quantity of Calais sand mixed therewith. 1 use a good 
portion of drainage in the pots, and give the plants plenty of pot 
rpon^ . This latter attention is necessary as the plants root so very 
rapidly. In a soil as above described and giving a good drainage, a 
very free supply of water is required, 1 always take care to let the 
soil be dry before I give a fresh supply of water. I shift the plants 
into larger pots inunediately they have done blooming, they then push 
freely those young shoots which are the blooming ones for next 
season. 

I would add a list of kinds here, but I tbink it unnecessary to do so, 
as each kind are graceful in form, and beautiful in flower, and merit a 
place in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

Many of the kinds strike root freely from cuttings, taking the 
young shoots, 1 strike them in sandy loam, the greater portion being 
sand, and place diem where they get a little bottom peat. Those 
kinds which 1 find do not root readily from cuttings, I have struck 
from portions of the roots, inserting them, &.C., as done to shoots, 
leaving out the top part of each about an inch. 1 have never failed 
to raise plants of any of the sorts by tliis metliod. 1 always cut the 
lower portion of the root in a transverse direction close under an eye. 
If this plan of striking was adopted with most kinds of greenhouse 
plants, it would be found to succeed better than by taking shoots. The 
roots not being liable to damp off as the shoots often do. I shall con- 
tinue to send a few remarks upon plants for each successive number 
of the Cabinet^ if it meet the approval of the conductor. 

ARTICLE X.--ON THE TREATMENT OF THE HOYA CARNOSA. 

BT PRIMULA 8COT1CA. 

Not having olteerved any reply to your Correspondent’s question res- 
pecting the treatment of the Hoya Camosa, I send my gardener’s 
mode of treatinent, which always succeeds admirably. He uses a 
mixture of sand and heath mould, and during the colder part of the 
year, keeps the pots in the hothouse. Those plants of the Hoya Car- ^ 
nosa that are propagated by planting the leaf, are long in producing 
any stem ; and it is better to procure a good offset, and lay it spirally 
in a pot containing the above mixture, when a fine plant is rapldl^ 
prodneed. This waxen-flowered plant shows to advantage tr^AM 
along^' rafter, or against a trelUt, and requires the free accM of irir;, 
and^|i^ht.< ■ 
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•' AftTICLE XI. 

* " 4 : ' ' - ,' 

ON THE REPOTTING OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS, &c., 

BY A PRACTICAL OABBENEB IN 6TAFFORD8BIKB. 

On account of the variety and number of greenhouse plants, it is 
rather difficult to reduce them to any one certain rule; not only 
because they are less expensive, and consequently more cultivated, 
but also that our milder climates, are found to produce plants in 
greater abundance than the Torrid Zom^s. 

Therefore the business of sliifting is, in general, a weighty concern. 
To be enabled to execute this business with regularity, every prepara- 
tion should be previously made, and the different sorts of mould laid 
up in a shed ; as well to keep them from becoming too wet for use by 
sudden showers, as from getting too dry by the action of the sun, or 
arid winds which may he expected at this season. Also on wet days 
(if nothing more urgent is to he done) let a quantity of old broken 
pots be made small, to serve for draining to tlie tenderer sorts ; the 
coarse siftings of peat being sufficient for tJie stronger growing kinds. 

Things being thus in readiness about, the middle, or end of May, 
the general shifting should he commenced : in order to which, let 
some of the plants he carried to tlie shed, and carefully proceeded 
witli in the manner already direch'd for hot-house plants ; observing, 
above all things, not to injure the roots, but gently to loosen them 
with the hand in such manner, that the mat of roots, which is 
geqpralJy formed on the outside, may not remain entire; whereby 
they will soon strike into the fresh mould that encompasses them. 

Green house plants for tlie most pJirt require a considerable share 
of pot room, as many of them are very free growers ; hut still great 
caution is necessary, to avoid over j'ottiiig the tender weak growing 
kinds. When shifted, let them be tied up if requisite, and well 
watered. It will be also necessary to shade them for a few days 
from the influence of the sun and winds, until they are perfectly 
established in the fresh mould. Any dead or ill-grown parts can now 
be witli propriety cut away, so as to give the heads a regular neat 
appearance : by observing this process, it will be found, that though 
a temporry check may he the consequence, they will soon flourish 
and do much credit to the operator by their healthy appearance and 
progress. 

It being mentioned that shelter, and occasional shade is necessary 
for a few days when they are first placed in the greenhouse, 1 must 
add; that should the weather prove dark, and cloudy, this work may 
be omitted: however, if hot sunny weather ensue, it will be in- 
dispensably necessary ; and also, to water them twice, or tlirice a. day 
when first potted, observing to wet the leaves as little as possible. 

By the middle of June, it will be time to think of preparing the 
out-door departments, in which it is intended the plants should stand 
daring the snaimer months. 
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Hie most oligiblo situations for this p ariose are, the north ildpect 
of vaoant 'mills, or hedges, where they will be a little shaded from the 
noonday sun, or between rows of close hedges particularly planted, 
and solely appropriated to this purpose. 1 can by no‘ means espouse, 
or recommend the practice, of setting them close under tlie sh^e or 
branches of large trees ; as the plants are thereby inevitably drawn 
into a weak state in a few weeks, and those who adopt such situations, 
are not unfreqnently under the disagreeable necessity of throwing 
away many, of perliaps their most rare plants, every Autumn ; and 
even those that remain will haA e a had unsightly appearance. Indeed 
shelter from the winds, is the great desideratum, to prevent their 
being upset, for in my o])iiiion, most greenhouse plants are fond of 
the warmth of the sun, except when recently j)ottetl, provided their 
roots are kept moderately moist. Let ns look for a moment to the 
arid mountains of the Cajfte, and there shall iind them exposed to 
its full glare, and perhaps without water Ibr moiitlis: their roots how* 
ever can penetrate deeper there than tluy can possibly do in pots, so 
tliat life is preserved, and as soon as the periodical rains commence, 
they resume in a very little time their verdure, and, “ breathe their 
balmy fragrance all around.’* 

Some gardeners* practice is to plunge them amongst the shrubs and 
dowers of the pleasure ground ; this answers pretty well ‘With the 
strong growing kinds; such as myrtles, geraniums, ooronillas, ike., 
old plants or supernumeraries that will not be wanted to bouse in 
the autumn ; and even has a very [pretty eilect when judiciously 
done ; but it will by no means do for tlu5 tenderer species. Therefore, 
upon the whole, the most unexceptionable situations, are such as at 
the same time afford a mode rate ))ortioii of shade, and are so situated, 
as to break the force of tliose strong gales, which frequently blow in 
the summer, and early autumn months, and yet allow that free circu- 
lation of air so necessary to the well-being of ] lants in general, and 
at all seasons. Having fixed on the place they a] (‘ to stand, it must 
be thoroughly cleased from wt*eds, and the hetiges, if any, neatly 
clipped. It should then be well rolled, to make it perfectly firm and 
level, over it a layer of good lime, slacked, and made into the con- 
sistency of thick white wash, should be poured, «ud allowed to soak into 
the surface: this I recommend as being a strong preventative against 
worms getting into the pots ; which is always injurious to the plants. 
When this is dry, let about an inch of finely siftcil coal-ashes, be 
regularly laid on, and firmly rolled a second time. 

Being thus prepared, the plants may be brought out and set regu- 
larly and level on the surface ; in wdiatever form may best suit the 
situation, or the fancy of the proprietor, even on this subjeirt a few 
observaBons may not be unnecessary. 

TIterefore in placing them, it should be endeavoured to give them a 
loose, easy, but yet, judicious manner; which is by far more bandsomq 
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thsM the Stiffs shorn-like front, admired by some : any plants that 
may he in dower, should be placed in conspicuous situatioBs, but 
not so as to make the clump look in the least tawdry ; simplicity and 
neatness are the principal objects to be considered, in this, as well as 
the other decorations of the flower garden : another circumstance to 
be remembered, is, that now as their summer growth commences, it 
will be necessary to allow each plant, sufficient room to spread accord- 
ing to ita natural habit of growing ; and also to be careful, that the 
curious tender sorts, (which arc frequently the most valuable,) are not 
crowded by the large free growing kinds. Indeed they should he set, 
as well as heaths, in a separate clump fis they lose a good deal of 
their interest, by being confounded with large shewy plants that 
attract die eye, at the first glance, from the more delicate and minnte, 
but to many not less attractive species. 

Should the weather prove dry wln'n they arc thus set in their 
clumps, they must be freely watered ; particularly in the afternoon, 
when the snn lias nearly ran his course. A good washing also with 
an engine, or .syringe, at times in the absence of the sun, will be o 
considerable service to them ; but if any individual plant should a 
any time become too wet, let it be placed apart from the rest, and no 
watered again niilil it evidently requires it : this is a cireumstauc 
which 1 shall ha\e occasion to mention hereafter ; all Oiat is uecessar 
now, for a few wt*eks, is to pick oil* dead or withered leaves, an 
weeils of every description , and a regular attention to the direction 
already gi^en. 
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_ PART II. 

mEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

/ Noticed eince <mr htf. 

Sn ite flow'eml. (Boi. Rt'g. 19370 

‘ Oitler, Mitnandrin; 

liandsonu* flowering 
been intrmlnml from 
■fi’rerara^by R. Batoman, Esq., in wl e superb coller-tion it bloomed in 18{y>. 
The flowers cure priHlnoed upon a pendulous ruretue, that which bloomed at Mr. 
Bateman's produced five flowers. Kacli blossiim is about tw«» inehos long, of a 
snow-w'hite transpanmey, hoviijg the lip slightly sulTused with a sulphur colour. 
The genus consi*^ of five ehunniug species, vi/.» l\, Candida^ if. jragranSf the 
flowers are produced upon an upright raceiii.- a hich are delightfully fragrant, having 
the perfume of J oiuiuils or N arsisus's. 1 1 is a iiati ve of Ura/il, where it is found 
growing upon the hdtiesl branches id tlw ttedrela tree, and the flowers are 
produced in vast ]>rofusion, tlieir fragrance is s<» powtafiil as to give a delightful 
perfume to a considerabk* exlenl around .M. rigidOf found in Biii/.i!, pro- 
ducing its flowers in a huiR, stiif, crac.< ' iVoT^beu ^^-^sumiuit of which is ter- 
minated hy a cluster of five <»r, <uih'Aoss<»ms, of ™ 'fish si/e, they have the 
delightful fragrance o^C yjw'itt. li. ruhfisrrmy a Peru, whore it Is 

found growing trunk of the t'alahash tr»-^'Cuo flowers are produced 

1‘Aoemc, of a beautiful white, spotted »with rose colour. They 
ore prodiu^d most ubun<lantly, and in blossoni near’*y all the yi*ar. if, miiuifo, 
a native of firarJl, producing its lovely lh»wen'^ iiptm u lumdulons nu'cmo. 
In^v are of a snowy- white, sUghtiy suffused vAith pink. 'I'lie- plant blooms so 
prouisedly as to he literally lo tided, be'-iuliug Umoath the lieavv cluslors. 
Surhngtoniuy named in corapliuicnt to ..e ('tainles.s of Burlingt.ori. 

3. Dki.phimi .m tem issim m,s' hmler-oraiiclied (Brit. Flow. (Jaitl., flfifl.) 
Kanunculaceus ; Polyajidritt 'i'riy.^ynia ; Synoiniu, J>. divaricutuin, A hardy , 
annual /.urAJii/u/r, a uative of/ lireeee, iu*ur Athens. And has bloomed in th.,./*’ 
Chelsea Buttinic (farden. y. I'ho pUuit gn»ws about u f»K»t higli, much hran(;J»'^**d» 
j^odiiciiig medium .si// blossoms of a rich purph* colour. Ik/fdtiniuv ^ 
Delfdiin^ a U^Jlb-;/uui j ibe nectary is supposed to le.seiijble that lisb. . 

J'virTioKNDRi w ckasmi olm m, Thick leaved. (Hot. MaBoo fl-VIfl.) Or- 
"'^’rliiduceae ; (tvnandria; Moiuuidria; Synonym; E. tdliptieie'''**** ^ native of 
Uio Jancin*, producing en*ct spikes of rose t'oloured bloh»ojfef^» making a sliowy 
appearance. Each blosstim is near an inch across, f*pecies has hoen 

figured in Loddtges' Hotmkal Cabinet^ under the uk* *’*• ‘dlipticurn, and 

which J>r. Lindley refers ttt hi.s K. crassifolium; / "'y is of (tjuuion 

that they are not the same species, the for^‘^'*’ . »* native of Brazil, and 

the latter of Sl Vincents. Epidendrum ' upon; and dc/zefron, a tree ; 
the native habitation. 



Pentandria, 

AmraiBKrtpoi ■ uv woe Uiwovi ivil hv Mr DousIbs 

m romphment to J. U. Heuchcr, profwor ..f M. .iiruii-. Wurtom. 

M**' ” AMBioirji, \ar. loiiKiilnni ; Kiiipiit'. SpirJilv. (Bot, 

Mag., 3,Ai.) Amiii^llidi'a- : Hexauitria; Monognio. 7'lii» vert- M>]eni!id 
flwonnK "Pecic. Ims bloomed in the BiSni. clnl a itwSe^t 

b.v.l Marlem,. E«,. Tbl ee.p.- contains 

oKh tong a* larRr as the common abite lily of t!i.' gardens. 11, ev an- 
S”' ”**** to**"!* the bottom of the tiibnlar 
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tsUENK AMANCAEit, NarcisMitt flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot) Hrnonym, 
Pancratium; AmancaeM; AinarylUdca ; Hexandiia; Monogynla. A iiativa 
of the lull* of Amancaes, near Lima, ha Peru, where it growj^Tast abundance, 
luroducing a profusion of its fine yellow flowers. It 
country in 1804. It merits a place in every stove colle- 

- ' . .... “ * th a. * vard Wgu> 



by Messrs.' RolUnsons, Tooting Nursery. Itmene^ daughtet 

iifidipus. * » 

7. LiMirM PEKEGiii N CM, Narrow sppallfd white Idly, 'nt 'J 

367.) Liliacte; Hexandria; Monogynia. An old inhabitan*' the ^ 
in this country, but which baa nearly disappeared. Jt is, howevueuiUva 

in the very select collection of II. II. Jenkins(»n, Plsq., Norbibni Hall, 

Surry. The floMcr stem rises about a yard high, terminating in a spike of 
or twelve flowers. 'J'hey are rampanulati!, drooping, of a pure white. Each 
flower is about ibrt'e. inches long. 

8. CEnothera fRCTHOSA, VAR. AviMHiCA. Shrubby Ex’cning Primrose. 
(Hot. Mag., OAld.) Onagraria; Octandria; Monog^^lia. l>r. Hooker de- 
scril'KJM the following varieties, viz. ; — (). fniticosa vera, O. f. iimbigua, O. f. 
phyllopus, O, f. incmia, U. f. Frazerii, O. f. linearifolia. (Enothera fnicti- 
cosa, is a species, widely extendtsl throughout North America, from Canada 
to Carolina; but so variable in its foliage and hairynt'ss, as to bax'e suggested 
till' idea of their being the su''* thI species above enumerated. All of them are 
handsome border flowers, ^‘*'»‘<*ivelh>w blossoms, which continue for a long 
time. Anv of them wtu''*** >iingular’ hV* the flower garden. 



habitation, on the Orgean inoun^V''n c<doiir, nioVt‘\Tnguifu*^^^^^^^^^ 

stalk produced from fifty to sixty inter«‘sting irenus 

wards, Hcniss, of a dark cliesn.it-l>k^rowi„„ pn^folnv 
being unrivalled in its tribe, 'fid** ,Jis, i , the highest 

t’opical parts of America, ami are feund of f . '^ ”^*^ *** 

' jmuintains. One species, (t. nnhu/enum^ "Nflowerinw thou. 

H'arly freezing, on the mountains of Peru, at the X' f already 

saiiu , fret jibove the sea. There ar«* many handsome*' ifc ““Purtution. 
intnuiin ^ inhi this country, s »nie of which are but of k. ‘^’'xyrs of a 
< lie Species , ornithorhynrhunh « native of Mexico, produces .j' 


beautiful rose ^ 
Ther<> have been . 


ohuir. O. luHaium, u beuuttful little species f;om Demefu.. 
many tdher line species disroverod which have not yet been 


scut to this conn try, , viz. :—0. iimcranthain, from (iuayaipiil; O. pictiiiu, from 
leni ; O. tigrimim, troi Mexico; O. deluddeum, from Peru; O. gracile from 
HrazU; O. tsopteruin, Iro, , Brazil; t). leucochilum, frf)m Mexico; O. lu. 
uatum, from liemerara; O. ■ •nHculosani, fnun Brazil; O. Marlianum, from 
llrazil; (>. ramsiim, iroiii Brazil;' rellexurn, from Mexico; O. ramiferum, 
fivm Brazil ; O, i'«*tusuni, from Peru. .. 

PoTENTiu.A 'rm>MAsii,Thomnsy^ jq„(^urroil Iloseiiceu-. (Bril. Flow. 
(«ard.) Icosundria ; lolygxnia. Ihis is fur wi *>»*' liaud.somest of the vellow 
lloweretl kinds. It was discover'd by M. Thomas, a tK..v.Atanical collector, on 
Mount Polliiue, in Italy. It is rultivaUHl in the verv superb co*., n^rtion of Mn». 
Marryat, Wimbledon, where it bloomed the last seawm. It is qiiiU' hai\i\; V. and 
certainly merits a place in every flower garden. The plant grows about one' 
foot high, and crow iml by large corymbous beads of tine lemon c^douxed 
flowetw. Each blossom is more tliau an inch emss. 

1 1. Rosa SIRICA, Three leave,! t'hina R,>se. (BoL Reg., W22.) The plant 
is well deserving a plaet* against a ginni aspecled wall, or similar situation. It 
grows rapiilly, and is well suittNl as a cliinln'r for covering a wall or trellis. 
The foliage is of a shining gre. n. The flowers are pn^nced in pn»fu8ion of a 
pure snow-white. They am single, Iwit btdng so beanlifUlly white, and each 
more tlmn three inches acniss, reudorii it highly omamentaL 'llie row is 
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mach estieemed in the soath of France and iCaly, a- here it U very genertUIy 
grown in the gardens. The plant may be obtained of Mr. VVootl, of Maresfield, 
Suftsex. 

12 , Si 8 YRiNf^lV.v,sPKCio«i'M, Showy flowered. (Bot Mag., 3544 .) Irideas 
Triandr'^Pjji^jY ^aco.* ^ flowering, greenhouse spedes, a native 

j'ent nrinriole ^iants'^^'' recently been iinporti'il into this iMmntiy*, by Mr. 
with itself. WbY'''-«^We; Highness die Buehess of (Boucoster, Bagshot 
of taste? Bee* ‘l«i 8 h e'iJb'y it is found on sandy hills, whew it blooms pr«i. 
the eomponealowing i«^**»*‘*^ across, of a 8 plenai<i purplish.bhie, 

simple uu' ‘Oay be - ti'*' centre. I’he sUmis rise about eight inches high. It 
ward tiv»oni aP grecnhtuise. The plant has bloomed in tho Glasgow 

" JESCANTIA ( ARICIFOMA, Seilgo-leavod spider- Wort (Bot Mag., 
^ Commellina*; Hexandria; Mtmogynia. The species is a native of 
^’^'^♦><1111 whence it was sent to this country, by the lute Mr. Bniinniond. 

\ ^iOomed in the Glasgow Botanic (itinlen, in u cf)oI frame. The ilower 
siHeros rist* about a fo(»l higii, producing an umbel of many floa-ers, of n 
purplisli blue colour, each flower Iwing near an inch and ii-hak across. This, 
like all the spider-worts, is a very neat am! prt‘ttv flowering plant. Truths^ 
caniia^ in compliment to Mr. .lohn Tradescant, gardener P) King I’harles tho 
First 


14. TiiUiOMDii M OBTVHi M, Bluiit petalled. (Bot. Reg., ll>2:3.) Gn hi 
daceoE); Gyuandria; Honiindiia. This singular species of the orchideous Iriho 
of plants iias been sent, hv Mr. (‘olley, from T'-'mcrnra, to R. Butenian, Ksq., 
of Knyperslo> Hall, C’outf' ‘tni, C‘hu*diiMi Tho geiiu.« Isdongs to tho sort of 
Maxiliaiie like plants, la it as a 

genus. It is i»f a fr<M‘ flowo'*^ nabit. 1 to <»']ypngh^ire n»‘ur two inches across, 
white, and orange.brow”db purple veins. ik/hUum, in allusi<m to tho 

triangular fon'v several parts (d the flower. 

l5.inHKtEiA i siKuiKA, ()ne jlowered. (H ^ I.iliaceu- 

iciiximdria; Monogynia. An half hardy, .as, plant, a native of Mendo/.ii, 

when* it was disc(»vered by Hr. (tillics. about an inch and 

a-quarter across, whih*, with a delicah sV’* tinge. It is cultivated by Mr. 

Lowe, of ClapPm Nursery. i P 

Iti. Ti'LiiAfiUiA **' •*'''’* J\‘ l.udwig’s. (Bid. Mag., Ilfd?.) Idliuceu*; 
Hexundriu ; Monogynia, This^*^ introduced into this country in IKM. 

It is a native of Calferland, Africa. J^chjh’ grows alamt tw’o fwt high. , ^ 

Ilie flowers are prodiK'c^j,.,^ ju uml»el, alMuii eight in ouch. 'I’lin perianth is 
i grt*t*ni.sh pnri)ie,^j}^'" nh purple slrcak.s, the limb six purled. Tiio inneij^J^^f 
forms a cro’^> J .u the mouth of the tube, of u fine yellow colour. 
lZ..rii^lTSKMA toRVMiiosv, CorMnbosc, fhmenxl. (l*.i\. Mag. ’ 
deie; Triandria; Mouogyniiu A natiie <»f the (’ape of Go' 
deserving a pla<*e in every greenhouse. Tin* )>lant proiUo Hope, well 

flowers, in dense corMuhs, of a lively hriglit him* etdr" i «. ppoftision of 
August to tho end of the vear. IfV/srwia, from Mr. W' • JJ blooms from 

jndio. >rtscn, a Dutch Consul in 


18. Verbena Aibi.etia, vau. Dri mmondi 


Reg. Verbenacea; DidyiiHiniii ; * ^ !^"ect lolue \crvain. (Bot. 

variety has been receiitlv inlnwliuM'd ‘in • “gJwspenma Ihis very pn?tty 
whenw it wo» sent bv Mr 'Thoms-/,, J''*" l-"«i">anib from 


WVA.I 17 M.VV TVtRn nVAAb U’^ »VAB 'Ji awji-i*’ ] rriv • . „ 

from the vHrifiv whii’h h's ' !**.<• varatj is v.-rydilfax-nt 

two vears, th..' flower . ■ ? “> *'«• »«*» 

present virirtv W r ' T >' 'r •'"I'"*', 'vliilet «... 

frairranco s--- flowers of a beautiful pale, lilae. f hey have a peculiar 
.. 7he plant is a half hunly perennial plant, deserving a place in 

every flower ganlen. Messrs. Kollis.soiii( have plants of this protfv variety, 
where wc saw* it in bloom tlie last summer.. 
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PART IIL 


MISCELLANEOUS I N T E 



On the manaoemknt of Krica8 . — I Rhail esteem if 
some Corresptmdent of the Cabinet would Rive me the partihriow. CiAfd., 
of treatment with Ericas, so as to keq> the plants bushy and heovt gardens 
had frequent renewals of plants, purchasing bushy ones, but thifttvat^ 
kept them in an airy i>art of tho gn^nhouse, and to the best of my kitf^n, 
have treated them with a regular supply of a-ater, &c., y<‘t they soon bew*i.. 
naked, and in two or thn-e years died. 1 have* invariably found too, that a 
great qiuuitity of my large plants, bought at a distance from my own residence, 
have soon died alh'r removal. How is this to be accounted for ? Would small 
plants bo likely hi succeed lietter? I beg in this place to thank the Corre- 
spondent, “ A Practical Heath (frower," for his very excellent remarks on 
Ericas in the January number. If thi* same jKjrson, or others, practically ac 
quainted with the subject, will favour me. with a reply, 1 shall be greatlv 
indebted fur such kindness. 

North Wa/eSf Januar^flHi" W. P. HamtatOk. 

On Ipomopsis '^ifds sown of tliis hand.some dower- 
ing plant for the last foj "“.V * cceeded to get the plants near 

dowering, when, on a **!]* “*'ttrial>Jy .:'>n I could discover, they 

withered, drfwiped, and ^Lnoulli «4 . ^ *‘**'*^^^ he ve?V\ *'“***’ plants 

grown in pots, as well as ii|L ***** Particulars^ of a'”'?* 

‘ ^"1**^” »».v r..ouesf «.«?! 11 *“:V. . ^ssful 


some UtiadtT of the Cabiuvl 




The rock 
J. G. 


mode of treatment. An early ah? ‘ coming .season. This i*!!*^**^^ 

kilidnens, so that I may be successiv .' cars since. I name this i * 

by the name of Gilia uggregutn, two or*"*^’^' recent name. 
of the lieiulers should not know it bv the i. ^ 

V Nottiui^ham. Nanyofvo„r ' "'"• 

uN., . On \ i.tsT OF U'U K Pi..\NTs. — Will y»m, ants for 
, saiuf ' kind enougli hi give a list t»f some of the host i. ifesir^hlc ““ 
beMrodu; tv of cohmrs, and lliovering at dilTenmt seasons is 
VLuie:>tipcries ’*’slern aspect. ' 

has a Wv I rose » » j would Ik> obliged to your Wilts Correspondent, wdiose iiiiliai. 

To “ J. K.’'"«’n . -ny own, j. k., (and who I humhlv thank for Iiis honourable 
arc the same as frv, mic in last month's Cabinet^) if he would favour me, at bis 
mention of my nut. fna ■ list <»r hint he may deem it prudent to let me know of; 
oimveuioufO, with any ♦Uj every liberty, put any question to me on any sub- 

and he in return may, wit .' 1 -^ ay consider me likely U> know; my knowledge is 

ject on ga.itiening, &c., ho m -ill fn^ely communirate. j. Krrnan. 

not much, but what I know I » ^ London. 

•I, Greot /?«weW'«<rcef,C'«r< Mt Goimv 

REMARKS. ■ ' «. « . , 

, . V' Mignonette, towards 

On Trkk Mignonette.-Sow st^d of jo, • -rslx inches 

tlie end of February, in pots of tho size thirj-twos, such being *»* , Vs«w,v 

diHsp, and four and a-half diamoUw, insi^ injure. Ls^good rit^ - 

soik After the »et-i is sowtei, place the pots m a cucumber or melon ftome. 

When the plants are up» they must be placed where they can get air, to pre- 
vent them bidng drawn up weakly os weU as to preserve tlim 
When the plants have made a few leaves, pull up all 

must be idlowed to remain till tliey get over ^ 

the best mav be letalned and be secured to a support. As the pirate 
side shoots liWl push, llioy must be pinched off, always leaving the leaf at the 
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ba«e of eaob dhoot irhich costribaten to iu growth. If the leaUtng ahoot should 
shew flower it moat also bo pinched off. Wbos the plants have grown ten ^ 
twebre inches high they may be rumored to a warm part of a greenhonte. 
Water must brA«dren when the plants are dry. As the season adrances tho 
'plants urulorlv boocc^ ajiy* situations* which will gradually haiflen 

tb.jent principle, v^nts hare reached a dusirable height* firom half a yard to 
with itself. W'hv /i^ble ; pinch out the Ic^ads. 'Jhis will induce a number of 
of tastt* ? Btfc* Pt>sh and form a bushy head. Plants thus treamd will bloom 
the coinpone-dowing 8|mng} after they have shewed flowern, Uu* plants, if 
simple u»' *nay be removtHl, with balls entire, into pots a sixe larger* tlu*y will 
ward tr*‘»oin all the season. T. T/b. 

esque •fun* 12/A, 18117. 


lifiTc been informed that an 


iiLOOMiNG Hi'acinths IN oLAKsKs. — The bulb should be allowed to 
toucli the w ater, then he placed in a dark moin or nilar for two or three weeks. 
The water will h\ that time bt‘(*om<' offimsive and ivqiiire to b«‘ I'eplaced. Wilii 
the fresh water given add a small porli*)n of sail, about the size of a haxle nut. 
The water mast be ebanged, and salt mldoil twice a week in Aiture. When the 
glasses are brought out oi' tla* diirk room or t-ellar intt» a sitting* rc»oin* the plants 
push more rapidly and dower s<»4)iu r by being ki'pt in the darkest part of the 
room, and if in a high situation, as a sh>if or ehimney- piece* all the better. 
When Uie dower stem has [Mtslu'ti si‘\erul iiniies high, the glasses may 1 m* placed 
near the window to «giie <’ohiur to the petals; without whieJi the darker the 
situation the lighter coliutu'd tlu^ Ihuvers In ordei to have the due stems of 
flowers erect, 1 have hud a win* IVann* iinuh* which tU'^tons roitral the glass near 
its bottom, again nearer to its w idened part at the too, the wire is then bent to 
the middle of the opening and t*’-'* ‘‘Jf* ried iijiright ti» the height desired, to this 
the flower stem is secured,^ ^[“hPUu* flower» In>m ovcrwludiniiig the glass 

as well a.s keeping Jiv • John (’iiAKUis. 

JoNEH'» Sri.rtivRKA mf-rm. a timt «» 

old and vary inferior ll,.»vr c-V ‘ MrKou*. !■<«< teyn m nt .ml l^t 

BTOwinK in any .■oUy.-U.- *;"' ' I*' -''n-s I- b- Km«n ,« y.ory om-. 

ITie flowpr is Af u htuulsome colour, a very perfect 

shape and far sp • *P*‘*'****' ****.'' other of the y« Hows I saw at the exhibitions in 

he metropoli* countr>' during the last .season. Pim'mUas wdio order tli» 

<iud year, should obtain tin* warraiitn of the eorrectne, , 

h,. u ""kind from the ]><'i*soii ofl'ering for sale, V 

WiiUinpJ'ord, Deceniinr ItiM, ItCJti. lU- 

To OBTAIN FI.OWKRS FKOM firuiOV N KOf»TS JN THttK’.iSOl^ 
quick Jiuie into a tliiwer pot till it i.'s rather more than half- for'' 
good earth; plant the bulbs in the usual muniier ; !■ i Uif **• wekks, — Put 
damp. The heal given out by the linn* will rise ihr* iu¥'^ *hll ; flJJ up with 
temper its fierceness; in this manner flow-ers may *<’ *-he earth slighU'^ 

Matftizine of Domestic Economy. .J the earth, which wil 

* vi» ov Cibtmiioil jn tliree weelcM 

Heatino by means of hot water.-.. ; 

tried in using glass piiH's instead of ir* « .. 


I'uuiisiieu accounts of the. pn^bable lonir#.vi»R- Ac enamea ana 

Somo of the Cednn. of Mourn l.ebanoD m. ."“VLT'"* Bee». 

Poeoek, *e« found to haye ^n 7, Maundn.!!, u>d 

I-ne. deecribed by Eyelyn, S n. f]?*’ i 

ien «f Jenmalein certainly existfa^ at tbrtime iTih/rurW I"* 

^.v. TheEnglUhVewir^, bU^ 
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|$Q0. Those in the chnrch.yaid of Crowhnrgt, in SaireV) 14UO. l*hat of 
f oiheringall, in Scotland* from 2d00 ti) 2600. That of Brabuni* in Kent, 
EOOO. But they describe two other trees of a most remarkable character, viz., 
the Boaback, estimated at 5150; and the Cypress of Taxo^m, in Mexico, 
which is 117 feet 10 inches in circumference, is still moreiiceas't.'r.'h^ ages of 
the following trees hayo been ascertained, with as much e^a "ical 

data, or the principles which have been derived from admeaSHlW 
itig the circles of trees of like kind afford: —A Date tree .fwltlvaiw 
Apricot tree in Datniiitcus, 324. Keil Oak of Mount Etna, 4(M). ®* 

of Balbcc, 40G. Almond tree in Damascus, 640. Fig tre^e in Duuk, , 

Olive tree of Palestine, 710. Fig tree of l*alestine, 7 HO. Olive treev’’ 
Minor, 850. Oak in Louisaiia, KMKl. Sycamore of Heliopolis, 1805. 1^* 
Cedars of Mount Lebanon, 1K2i; another, 2112. A Peletiu (terebinthus; 
Asia Minor, IHJM). The celebrated Chesnut of Mount Etna, 2660. 
Sycamore ol' Bos]ihorous, 4020. — Youth^x Jnstntctor. 

Off THE CONTUASTINO ( OLOrJlS OF FLOWERS TO I'RODI C E THE BEST 


EFFECT. — To rteinoiistralp the tlieoiy (»f colours, then, n circular card may be 
divided into sev(ui compartniciils, by lines drawn frt)ni the centre to the circum- 
ference, one compartment being puiuh^d red, the next orange, the third yellow, 
the fourth green, the (ifth hhie, the .sixth purple, the seventh violet Let 
water-colours or patterns of riiiliuiul, «»f each of these re.spoctive colours, be 
procured, and airanged in the enumerated order. It will be found, that any 
one of these colours is ]»r<Hlucible, by dm* admixture <»f the two ailjarent 
colours. The first iuid third, red jmint mixed witli yellow, produce the sectmd 
colour, orange. T’he second and fourth, oriuige mixed with gn-en, produce the 
third, yellow ; the third and fifth, Vidloj** and blue, generate green, th(> fourth 
colour; that and the .sixth fonu the htuvariaWi’ seventh violet 

create the sixth, puride; the sixth andi,,,. i constitute the seventh, 

violet; the sevvnlh and second, <*naige, Parti first, red. WTmt 

then is the nee<‘ssary conclnsion, hut that in ^ 5’”*priKmatic icvbvirs, ad- 
jacent colours are itiiuirnuaiious ; and that har\ ^ 'Tits only from union uf 
two colours, distiuit in ord<T by one inU'nin diak t'^^f^^^”* Fhe principle produc- 
tlve of harmony being thus disetivered, iuu> rccei\ mfimiation, by experi- 
ment with ribbands of diffi’rem colours, bleiub'd, or stiwing silks twisted, 
in the preemlifig t»rder td’ arnuigenn*nt Yet, beauty tMilting ni>t only fr{»m 
harmony, hut also froiii contrast, the next iutiniry is, Iron, what principle to 
i' nroduee the latter effect. It is «lisci»verable from the Adlowingfineriment To 
pail ‘terns of ribbands or silk, of the sc^ i*n preceding colours, let hUe and 
l>lac‘.k • 1^, added ; luid all la* placed in n peq)endiculiir Hue, the white ab^ the 

rad, the l ^ ' -.hlack beneath the vi<det, adapting the nuiiiber.s to tlie altered arrange- 
ment, the wf!. . ’lite being <l<’Uom:iuited one, the red two, and .so on, the violet being 
marked eight, «. imi the black nine. Bv advancing black to tlu* side of white, 
or as it is aceounte'. . *’ ..j th,. absorption or ubsceiice tif all colours to the accumula- 

tion or presence of a»i,v ' ” tiu' strongest possilde eimliasl is produci'd. Violet and 
purple will also contrast a . »i^th while, in deereiising ratio ; wTiib' the remaining 

colours produce a very infen; ; ‘ ' ir degn'c of contrast, by no memis eligible from 

their approximation to white, ^ ‘'io grndnuted reflection of light On a similar 
principle, the best eonirust to Idacfc'^ whih*, is red, as the c(dours rank- 

ing lirsl of the seven in order of refra/!^ ' •♦ion, therefore first in power of reflec- 
tion; t>range is an iuferit)r ecuitrast, but yei;7>si.., ” >w, him*, purple, or violet, from 

graduated absorptitm of light, present no contrast ii« entire absorption, black. 

In the auiiie mannt'r red receives no eontnust from the ni*.., ”;o nearest colours in 

the priaumtie gnulalion, orange or yelhiw, but from the semi • ‘-colour green; it 
admits the lowest contrast in Vdue, higher in imr|)le, or violet, and tlie 
%s already remarked, in black. The decisive inference tlicn is, that eoutrast^'^' 
is not priiducibie without passing over two prismatic colours at least Such 
Iwing fixed laws, constituting tlic priraan- principle.s of the theory of colours, 
and demonstrable by experitiu'ut mnlfffarious mid conclusive, their application ■ 
to landscaiK' gardening and the disposing of flowers in the flower gardtm, &c., 
invxdves not the slighU'st dithcully, and solvt*s numerous phenomena. Whv, 
for iiLsiauce, dws v(*niuiv, or why do slmib.s, supply the best relief to gaudy 
flowers? On acc4»uiit nf excellent « ontrast, green Wing a st»1>er etdour inter 
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inediate Utween tlic deeper and brighter tints, cuusequently atlbnling a foil to 
all. Why snoa*^ injurious to tlie effes t of foHiigi>, or flowers, of every 
gmtuated Untr Ou flcr<»uut of its glaring whiteness, supplying neither eon- 
trasi nor harmony, white entering into the composition of e\Vry shade of tint, 
and particularly being productive of semi- colours; consequently, la*ing arom> 
]»oiient principle, when um'oinbintHi it can neither harmonise, nor contrast 
with itself. Why does the oHa e tint of the expanding oak-leaf uflend the eye 
of taste ? Because, its being comp<ised of green in ettmbination with yellow', 
the component principle can neither liannoiiise nor contrast with itself, in a 
simple uiicomponnded tint, in the surrounding grass, or foliage of more for- 
ward trtMrs. Why d<K'*i the vcTdtuil herbage of spring produce inferior pictor- 
esque etfect, in gnainds oniamenUHl with trees, tliiin llie stf*rile grass of early 
uutiimn, consequent on mowing^ Because, spring grass and foliage aj*e 
gradations of one ntnl tla* same cc»b>urs; constM|iientl_'\ , in whatever variety of 
gradation, the diversified tints of any colour, neitluT haimonising nor con- 
trasting, cannot possihl\ W prinluctive of pietoit ^-ipie eflecls. I'mitrn riant is 
the efl'ect of sterile grass, on account of its russet lint, like tipened corn, jire 
seiiting advantagetais contrast; russet Is inu a si'nii colour, iiiicoiiipoimded of 
green. ('ountJess natural iihonomena, with their solutions, might lie multi- 
plied, illustrative of the pre<‘ediiig theory of colours being of pracliciil utility in 
gardening .— Ijundsotpf Gardcntntt. 

At’Riri'i.A. — Nature has gi A en such a finish t«i the finer specimens of this jdant, 
that art may wcllbt‘ required to furnish ihem with llie shelter of a roof. Somo 
of the faniilA are hardy and lu'uiitifiil sts spring tiouers on tin* open borders; 
but the moil- dtdicate cannot endure Ihe pelting t>f the rain Aviuch falls in April, 
the season »*f their beauty ; a glass frame is tbt'refuri* essential to tin* saving of 
4^ the fine meal with Avhich the fioAviTs and sometimes th»‘ leaves an* coverwl, and 
W'hich seems di'sigrietl to moderate th<> ht>at of the sun, i>ut which has in itself 
no defence against the washing of the rain; ami Imiui* those plants which an? 
brought t<» gn'at lltieness by ('ultivation, soon perish or gn>w poor aaIwh neglected. 
The best specimens at first raised from seial are i|uickl> propagated by off-sets 
from the roots; and as eultiA'afors have great tenderness for their young brofsl, 
you have only to open an asylum and it will soon be filled. It. A\ere vain to ut- 
teiiipt particular descriptions of fiA?* hundred a arit'ties. As to tin* gemTal pro 
good ])lant, the stein should he of sucli b*rigth as to curr/ its head of 
^ raised uboA'c the foliage. About se\en or eight ]>i]>H, or single 
a rich and elas?’ umbel of flowers. 'I'he circiimltirence of tin? 
of eaeh blossom shouM be round, the anlloTs large, tluMye smooth, white, 
and circular ; tin* grouml eolour shtaild !»<• equal on all sides, defined next the 
eye, ami only broken aaIut?:! it blends avUIi the edginr. 'I’he favourite ground 
eailours arc — black, pur]d<-, dark brown, rich blue, bright pink, crimson, or glow- 
ing Hcnrlet. A grt^en edging is fine, but that t'oinbined ?? )t)i a criinson ground 
enlour, b«*iug A'cry rare, is, pr«*bably f»n that aci oiiut, pn/ed the most. P'loristK 
have given reeeipts for lompost Avith trifling exactness oi oiAalids Avho ]»orc* upon 
dif'tetics and weigh iljeir food. Sound earUi, vegetable ‘ arth, j>eut earth, decayed 
willow- aa'OimI, and wood a.shes, ar?* r<*c< an mended in pro))ortions, from half, dow'n 
to fw'clftli and twent A -fourth ])arts. No doubt such a cl•^unlixtu^^• niiiy he very 
good, but Koim* other Avill do just as w'cll. Let the com)»osl Ik? rich and light: 
consisting of one half of old roite«l cow ’s dung, eiUn'?' from a .spent liot-bcd 


peril es 

iHinler i 


gathered from the fields, and the other half b]a? k in<«uld frt«m the garden, 
more or less of peat moss and .sand according as the soil i'v light or hea.* 4 ||p 
Avhole muss t/» be so blende«l as to ns.suiiie a uniform ciuisisUmc?'. fill 

tile flower pots within an iucli of the top, taking care to cover tbe^J^, 
tom with a piece of slate previmt the jtjtnision of worms. J^ots should be 
six or scA’cn inches wide and alanit Ihe same nieasim: ntj,i|j. Smaller otiea 
may lie used for bringing forwanl y*»ung ]»lanlK, J.«.,iling» or off. sets. 

The proper time for planting «.r re iw.tling, is in 4 plant cf Ih* 

decayed loaves and of all stumps of route , if, res,* and having 

firmwl the earth with the liaiid give a . «.fttcri'ng. The pote may then 
bo cl^iy set logot^ in the fremo , . h„„, ,Hh »aw Jurt, it. 

which Uk pots an; to ^ lip. The glass cover may be put <m at 

tl« (m.t ,e — Sion ko^ on -r -^T aoc..,.lin« lo .oathor, 
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nfnng Uie help of n bass matting in ev^ hard firost. Before winter, fill up the 
vaoant inch left on the surface of the pots witli old dung gathered from the fields, 
which repliMJe with fine mould about the time of fiowcring. To destroy green fly, 
with which the plants are apt to be infested, a slight cloud of tobacco fumes 
<‘Iose(I for a few minutes under the glass c^n^er is all that is necessary. Other 
flowers in congregated array may he more daassling, hut the auricula so ex|iibited 
lias no rival in soft, rich, and diversified beauty. It has mon* of dignity than 
gayety; it has not the tinsel of u theatn*, but the jewellery and grandeur of an 
assembly ^f nobles and liigh dame.s, in brrtad ruff, powder, crimson, purple, and 
ermine The sight justifies the art : art cannot make tiie. purple of the tuiricula, 
but without ait the auricula lias not the purple ; and the tinest forms left to the 
comnidii fare of earth and skies, soon become the spectres of what they were — 
tlMJ govgeouH velvet ilwindliiig to the meanuesH «»f hawksweed. and the crown - 
broad disk tt> the dimensions of a daisy . — Mamr Gordon. 

Thk I.lLY. — Of w'liicli there arc mtuiy \avictics, hut a few of the best aie the 
large common white, growing four or five fc«^t high ; (the small wliiu* flower, not 
unfrequenily called lily, is a Narcissus;) the orange lily, which takes its name 
from its cohmr ; the fiery lilv, which may he known bv the l)uU>s it hears on the 
stalks; the martagon, or Turk’s ca)> lily, of which there are many sorts, and 
which an* niiined from the turning in of the peUils presenting the figure of a 
turban ; the tig»?r, and the crow n imperial, 'nie bulbs arc scaly and do not agree 
with the treatment of hard bulbs. If ke]»t long out of Mie ground they must Iw 
])laced in sand to i reveiit dniug. Tlie i»roper season fiir planting is September; 
phuifi'd in s}iring they are apt not to fl«m'er that year. But tlu* h»*st rule with all 
tlie ti'ibe, is to observe when lU*' leaves la‘gin to di'cav niter the season of flower- 
ing, and tlu*n to taki* them u]i, whether to give more romn or fresh soil. They 
are too monstrous for heds luid do be.st either in singh* jdants or in patches at 
intervals. The crown iin]U!rial, though not the most showy of lilies, is a grand 
and elegant tlower, and remarkable for its rapid growth at an curly period of the 
spring. M that heasou of all finul it is the niost eutieing to snails. Being 
horrildy olefiant and juicy, it is probably to tlieir palate what garlic is to a 
Spimiai'd. But uiilortuiialel> for ih<‘ phml» being fistilar, the snail perforations, 
resemhling thoss of a tlute, admit the air tliveet to the lieart, «»nd death is the 
eonseipieuce. Karl> in spring scoop out the eurih around the steins, and with it 
the slimy people sh'eping beside their liampiet l*«t a roll of stiff -** 

each stem, not light, and fasl(‘n it with a j»iii ; then draw in the 
the pa]>er tw«» inee«*s higher. The stiuUs do not find their way over. — Ibid. 


llKrKUKNf’E TO PLATE. 

The superior kinds of nnk.s and Pie >tee given this imintb are seedlings in 
the possasshm of llie persons who raised them, and who oiler them for sole. 
They have been lulverti/.ed iu the C.i/oarf for October and Nt»Yember, last year. 
We have been inft»rin<*d, by iH'rsons who have seen the flowers, that they ore of 
fiint rate oxeelleiiee, and ought to lx* in ev«*r> eolleetiou of this c lass of flowers. 
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PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMON I CATIONS. 

AUTICr.K I.— ON TKNDKtt .Ull ATK S. 

IIY C. II. H. 

The enquiry of your Livi-Tpool rorrpspoiul cut niulrr <!»«» of 

Escholti&in, resperting plants wliicli would (^row in a tank, of tepid 
water, (such as i.s frequently attached to .steam eni;'iiieH,) indiieos lUf* 
to trouble you with the following; obse rvations; which I hope may 
iiiccl the eye of .some lover of flowers at Birmingham, Shoflield, Leeds, 
Liverpool, or Manchester, and induce him to m; ke an experiineni, 
which 1 think can hardly fail of success. Every one at all aequainted 
with stove ]dants, is atvare of the execedinp bi auty and magnificence, 
of the tropical water plants, even whim contined to the. narrow pots 
and pans, and cisterns, to which the limits of our hothouses generally 
restrict tham. Now it is most probable that these plants would flonrisli 
with even more than native luxiiriatiee, in the warm'^vater tanks 
attached to steam engirii'S. They delight in eMrejiicr heat, and will 
hear any temperature short of J1M> degrees ; about to during 
summer suits them best, and in winter from b'ti"' to ; and some 
species w ill not flourish, without a eontiiiual change of water, uhii h 
it is almost impossible to provide in a eomnion liotituuse or pit ; but, 
which, might always lie ensured by constriniin*/ a large tank, and 
allowing the hot wa.ste water from a steam engine to (low into it. In 
ctise any of your readers should he willing to try the experiment, and 
it is indeed one well worth trying, (for the magnificent plants in ques- 
tion are rarely seen in any tolerable beauty in this country,) 1 add 
the following suggestions ; — 

The tank should be in a situation to recei\ e plenty ofamunrid should 
be covered with cucumber lights, to prevent tlic blacks troiii the 
engine, and Uic inclemency of weather, from injuring the buds and 
leaves, as the flowers of several species arise above the water, and 
would never endure the air of our climate even in suniiruT. The pluiits 
should he planted in very large pans, 1 foot deep and l!i inches acros j 
VUL. V. V 
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at least. These pans should have a layer of broken brick and some 
clay about 4 inches thick at the bottom, and be filled with stiff pond 
mud, or strong yellow loam, fit for growing melons, and the surihce 
of the mud should be covered with stone and broken brick. The pans 
should be sunk, not less than one foot nor more than three, below the 
surface. Some species must not be more than six inches under, but 
most of the strong growing ones, from two to three feet. I should 
leave them always under water unless experience shewed, that any 
species perished in winter, which I do not think probable, unless it 
were Nelumbium speciosum, but I suspect this, which is difficult to 
keep elsewhere, would survive in such a situation. 

The w^aste water sliould run off by a siphon from the bottom of the 
tank, so as always to draw off the coldest w ater, and if the heat w as 
found too great for the plants in winter, whcui tliey die down, the w aste 
miglit then be allowed to flow off at the to)), so that the bottom water 
in which the plants were sunk might be coldest. 

The species 1 should recommend for the experiment are Nymplioea 
Lotus, N. rubra, N. coenilea, Nelumbium speciosum, Euryale ferox, 
Pontederia crassipes, and Limiiocbaris Hiimboldtii, but particularly 
the five first, which are strong growing plants. Nymphoea Lotus grew 
almost like a weed with me last year. The best season to put them in 
would be March, as the offsets abound most at that time, and some 
W'ould flower in May. Some gold and silver fish, in the same place 
would he highly ornamental, and consume the filth of the engine. 

Of course the plants w'ill not succeed if the boiler of the steam 
engine is of copper, or if the temperature of the tank ever much ex- 
ceeds 90®, but by proportioning its surface to the supply, this might 
ea.sily be managed. If the glass case be high enough probably many 
Orchidea would succeed suspended over the w^ater in the same place. 
One might be constructed to cover a small reservoir. I hope the 
above w ill meet the eye of some one able to make the experiment, 
and w'lio will communicate his success. 


ARTICLE IT.— REMARKS ON THEORY AND PRACTISE, 
lV/7/r some Observations on the Food of Plants, Sfc, 

BY JOSEPH JIAYWARI), ESQ., LIME REGIS, DORSETSHIRE. 

Yora JFIoricuUitral Cabinet 1 think, well calculated to make a valuable 
work if you adhere to the proper principle, and it appears to me you have 
it in view, wdiich is, to diffuse a knowledge of the cultivation of Plants 
deduced from practice. The object of every cultivator is to produce 
certain effects ; and wiien people undertake to produce any effect, 
who do not know the cause, they generally form some supposition of 
what the cause is ; such supposition forms Theory, which may be true 
or false, and as the latter is too often the case, the students of every 
art, are apt to treat Theory with contempt, and to depend upon the 
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knowledge to be required, by Imitating a practitioner ; but the kno%?- 
ledge to be obtained from mere practise, however successAil, is little 
to be relied upon ; for although the cause of success mqy assist, the 
practitioner may be ignorant of it, and therefore, although the same 
practice ma^ be followed in another situation, it may fall altogether, 
because the cause is not there established. If it be an axiom, that 
every production of nature and of art, is the eflect of some cause — it 
must follow, that before auy effect can be produced, the cause must be 
established; and before auy effect can be effectually prevented, the 
cause must be remo\'ed ; and consequently, before any person can 
establish or remove a cause, tltev must know what it is. Then how is 
a knowledge of the causes of effects to be obtained ? Certainly by no 
other means than by first forming a Theory* and then putting it to the 
test of practical demonstration, to ascertain its truth or falsehood. If 
a theory be thus proved to be true, the knowledge of it is science. I 
consider the causes of all effects to he certain elementary iirinciples 
established in nature, and which are brouglit into action or rest, and 
made to exist in a separate or combined state, and to undergo certain 
changes in form and duration of their existence, by certain immutable 
laws of nature. My eflbrts have long been directed to the ascertaining 
the true causes of the different eflects it is desirable to produce by the 
cultivation of plants ; as well ns the true causes of those eflects, it is 
desired to prevent ; and for this purpose, 1 have not only put my own 
Theories to the test of repeated practical experiment, but also most 
of the Theories of the celebrated Physiologists and Chemists, and 
practical Professors of Horticulture. And in this, all who have done 
me the honour to visit my garden, admit, that I have established 
many important principles of practice : my ])ractical elucidatiojis are 
more particularly exhibited in the training and feeding of fruit-trees ; 
I say feeding j because it is an obvious fact, not only that jilants require 
food, to sustain them, as jiiuch animals do, but that their growth 
and productions are determined by the quality and the quantity of the 
food they are supplied wdth. As to give such an explanation of the 
nature and properties of different soils, and of different manures, or 
the elements of the food of plants, would occupy more of your pages 
than you can afford, you will probably allow me to refer such as wish 
to make a minute enquiry into those subjects, to a little work 1 have 
lately published, “ On the Causes of the Barrenness and Fruitfulness of 
Plants and Trees.’' I will, however, beg leave now to offer tbe 9th law of 
nature, in my arrangement, for the immediate consideration of your 
readers, and shall be ready to give any further information in my power : 
the 9th law “The leaves form the excretory Organs of a Plant or Tree ; 
and whether the supidy of food be great or small, a plant or tree j^aniiot 
attain, nor sustain itself in, a perfect state of fructification, until it is 
furnished w'ifli a surface of leaves duly proportioned to the sap sup- 
plied by the roots. To enable them to perform their functions, it is 

F 3 
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aiao aiHJeasary tliat the leaves should be duly exposed to the action of 
light, and to the influence of the sun and the air.” Now according to this 
law, it must be obvious that the cutting back and shorteniilg' the 
brandies and lessening the quantity of leaves, must obstruct and re- 
tard, rather than forward the production of flowers, seeds, and fruit ; 
arid yet this is a general practice. It generally happens, that when a 
plant grows luxuriantly to leaves, branches, and stalk, it is but little 
inclined to produce blossoms ; we may therefore justly conclude, that 
in such cases there is a greater supply of food than the leaves are 
equal to ; and that although we cannot enlarge their powers, we can 
relieve them in their duties, by lessening the supply of food, and thus 
promote fructi/ication. 

Lime Ref/is, Donct, Januarif ]Oth, 1837. 

( Wc feel assured our readers, will with us, be much obliged by any 
further remarks of Mr. Hayward’s.) — Conductor. 

ARTICLE III.— ON A LIST AND TEMPI.E OF ROHES. 

BY S. W. E. SMITH, LEAMINCTON, HANTS. 

A Correspondent, Pedro, requested a list of Climbing Roses, a very 
superior list is given in this month’s Cahinct. I have in my own gar- 
den a Temple of Roses, it consists of eight posts, ten feet high, con- 
nected at the top by iron rods. To each post are (wo climbers, most 
of which have grown to the toji within six nionlhs. They are the 
White Banksia, Yellow ditto, Rosa Ruga, Rosa Russclliana, White 
Boursault, Purple ditto, Grevillii or seven sisters, Rubra, sweet 
scented Red Multiflora and While ditto, Rosa Clair, White Noisette, 
Pink ditto, Purple Grevillii, Dark double China, Pale ditto. 

The centre of the bed is a rich mould, and manure is now laid 
plentifully on it, which will be forked in next sj)ring, and then I shall 
cover the bed again with moss ; all sorts of dwarf Roses are planted 
in tlie centre, a border of wild camomile J liave been recommended to 
keep round the edge, to prevent the aphis, but my children carry all 
the lady birds they can find to the temple, and 1 have no doubt J 
shall keep the trees clean and healthy. 

ARTICLE IV,— ON THE CULTURE OF THE PANSY. 

liy PENSEE. 

By following the metliod recommended in your December Cabinet by 
Hr. Todd, for propagating the Hcartseaso, I think it would be found 
that by taking ofl^ the young suckers as they appear breaking through 
the ground, you would rob yourself of your finest blooms, to say nothing 
of the trouble of making each cutting as taken ofi*, and the chance of 

unsuccessful strij^e. 

i therefore offer io your readers the plan I have adopted, and with 
much success. When the plant begins to spread, which is about June, 
1 throw into the centre of each a dduble handful of rich and finely 
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Wled mould, Uius inducing the plant to form roots near the surface. 
Early in September 1 take up the plant, wash the root from the dirt, 
and divide it^ seldom obtaining less than two dozen plants frtm each, 
and often many more. These I plant about three inches apart, where 
^y remain until wanted for the late Autumn or Spring planting, 
having found it necessary to plant at both these seasons, to procatre 
itne blooms for exhibition both in April, May, and June. I should 
also recommend a much richer compost than Mr. Todd thinks neces- 
sary, and not to attempt to bloom plants a second year. 

1 must also join issue with Mr. Todd in his recommendation of 
removing as much earth as will adhere to Hie roots, when transplanting 
from his nursery into the blooming bed, as jtossiblc ; because 1 have 
found the very reverse to succeed best. 1 liave given each way a fair 
trial, and 1 now always wash and shorten tlie roots before planting. 

{ConthmM from page 10.) 

ARTICI.K V.~CULTURK OF PKLARGONtUMS. 

BV MB. AePBUnV. 

Third Section. — Species that have been hybridized. — This section of 
Pelargoniums is the most numerous, not so iimch in plants that have 
specific botanical distiiietions, as in varieties raised from se(*d obtained 
from plants, the pollen of which has been mixed with others; these 
varieties are almost endless, and are produced annually, chiefly by 
nurserymen near London. 

On account of their easy culture, they are in great request for the 
greenhouse, flower garden, and windows, lioth of the cottager and his 
more opulent neighbour, and as this class of flowers affords a cheap, 
lasting, and innocent pleasure to so many iiidividijal.«<, I hope I shall 
be pardoned by iny intelligent brethren, whom, of course, I do not 
presume to instruct, if I am rather particular in directions in the culture 
of these charming flowers. 

As this section is cultivated both for the greenhouse, and flower 
garden to plant out in beds, I shall divide the culture into 

1. Propagation. 

2. Greenhouse management. 

3. Flower Garden management. 

1. Propagation hy Cuttings , — ^The best cuttings are the young tops, 
taken off at the thii^ or fourth joint, and the two lowest leaves pared 
clean off with a sharp knife, if the kind to be increased is scarce, cut- 
tings of any one year old wood may be struck, provided they have 
two joints, one to be put in the soil, and the other to grow, but such 
cuttings 4 p not make such neat bushy plants. Cuttings of the roots 
also will^row, if taken off in pretty large pieces, with some small 
fibres attached to them. The soil for cuttings I liave found to do the 
best, is pure loam mixed with fine sand, which insure closeness round 
the cuttings without any fermenting substance to rot the young and 
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te^er wood. For choice kinds I use Die siaidler 60 pots, and.p^t 
one cutting in each .pot, by which plan I run no risk in potting. Fox 
commoner kinds, when a cutting or two is no object, I use 36 pots, 
putting dye or six cuttings in each, round the edge of the pot ; and 
when faiirly struck 1 pot them off into small pots, and put them into a 
frame and shade until fresh rooted. 

The best season to put in cuttings, undoubtedly, is the month of 
March ; cuttings made at that season and plunged out rather deep in 
their small pots in the open ground in June, and taken up and repotted 
before the frost sets in in Autumn, makes the best plants ; they are 
stiff, bushy, dwarfish, healDiy plants, and flower admirably the fol- 
lowing spring. The month of July, however, is the season when cut- 
tings are most plentiful, on account of the flowering season in the 
greenhouse being over, and many of the plants requiring cutting down. 
Cuttings made in July I pot off when struck, in pure loam in small 
pots, and plunge them up to the rims of the pots in coal ashes at tiie 
back of some low hedge or paling, shading them from the sun. 

Tlie best situation in which to strike the cuttings, is a small frame 
set upon a moderate hotbed, the dung to he covered with some sand 
or coal ashes tliree or four inches thick, and the cutting pots^set 
upon them, shading with a thick mat during sunshine, and kept 
close for ten days or a fortnight, unless steam arises when the lights 
are propped up an inch or two in a morning. As soon as I judge they 
have formed their callosities, (a swelling at the bottom of the cuttings,) 
I gradually inure tliem to the full sun. 1 w ater very moderately until 
Diey are struck, when tliose that are in single pot I place in a shady 
part of the greenhouse, to harden a little previous to plunging out 
of doors. 

When a large supply is wanted for Die flower garden and I am short 
of room or convenience, 1 take of as many cuttings as 1 judge needful 
in the month of September, and keep them in the cutting pots until 
March, when 1 pot tliem single, and grow them in a pit or frame until 
the planting season. 

Propagation hy Seed , — ^Wlieii the seed is ripe I gather it and keep 
it dry until February or March, when I take 36 pots filled w ith a com- 
post of rotten leaves, peat earth, and loam, in equal parts, w^ell drained, 
Die compost 1 press down pretty firm, and sow the seed raDier Diin, 
covering it wiDi the same soil very lightly, placing them in the frame 
wiDi Die cuttings. When they have come up and have made their 
second leaves, 1 pot Diem off into 60 pots, and replace them in the 
frame until they are well established, when 1 take them into the green- 
house near the glass, gradually inuring them to the open air, and 
then I plunge them out, as 1 manage the cuttings in single i|ft5 above 
mentioned. 

Both cutDngs and seedlings when about four inches high should 
have Die top buds nipped oft', which makes them branch out three or 
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four shoots, and of course so many more heads of floors the follot^^g 
season. 

2. Greenhouse Management, ^Hhe season to take Geraniums into the 
greenhouse depends upon the weather, and as all Cape plants are 
much healthier, and flower more freely the more they are exposed to 
the full air, so long as frost keeps off I delay tlie taking them in^ in 
fact this last season, 1 did not house them generally until the middle 
of October, Choice kinds I had covered up with mats or large sheets 
of canvass elevated on stakes, on such nights as were likely to be 
ffOst 5 ^ A few that shewed plenty of bloom buds I had taken up, 
potteil, and placed into the greenhouse in September, and they are 
now in as fine flower, ns to size and colour, as ever I bad them in June 
instead of December. 

Perhaps no months in the whole year are so unhealthy for Gerani- 
ums as November and December, for the weather generally is dark, 
damp, and rainy, and the plants being full of sappy green leaves, and 
having received a check from new potting, are often shedding leaves 
which I constantly remove, or they would become mouldy and give 
out a bad smell, offensive both to the owners and the plants themselves. 
At all times during the day I give as much air as possible, by opening 
the doors, windows, ventilators, &c. In the mornings 1 have made a 
fire to dry up damp, but allow it go out before tlx? house is shut up or 
the remedy would he w'orse than the disease ; close heat at this season 
being most injurious. 

During the severity of winter, fire is necessary to keep out the frost, 
(when very severe both night and day,) but T am careful not to create 
damp by watering more than is absolutely necessary. It often hap- 
pens on frosty days the sun shines clear and bright, and tljough the 
air is frosty, I always give air to lower the lemperature of the house 
to admit fresh in and to dry up damps. 

In January, I scrape off the top soil of the pots, and have them 
washed that are green with moss, picking all decayed leaves, trimming 
off any awkw'ard branches on large plants, and tying up all that re- 
quire it; then having at hand some light rich soil, I fill up the pots, 
and finally give a good watering. While they are off the stage, I 
have it cleaned down, and the house cleaned out, operations which 
are all conducive to the health, not only of Geraniums, but also of 
every other family of plants under glass, with the exception of suc- 
culents. 

As the season advances they will generally begin to show flower 
buds, and as soon as I observe tbat, I consider they require potting, 
especially those in the small pots struck in July ; this will mostly 
happen about the middle or end of March, but such as do not show 
flower, I do not repot, as that would encourage growth rather tlian 
flowering. 

1 may here state what I conceive to be the best soil or compost 
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fD^^iose plants to flower in; I have foand tlie following to answer 
admirable : fresh loam from a pasture, cow.dung and rotten leaves 
in equal parts, well mixed and turned over for twelve months. If 
heath mould is plentiful, I use about one-eighth in addition, which 
improves the colour of the flowers in potting, 1 take care to drain 
them well, and do not All the pots quite full, which enables me to 
water them more effectually in the warm drying days of May and 
June. 

In the spring months too much air cannot be given, and in conse- 
quence more water is required, which 1 bestow very liberally, fre- 
quently syringing over the whole plants, which refreshes them and 
prevents insects injuring them, though no kind of insects particularly 
affects the Geranium, if I except the green fly, which is easily de- 
stroyed by tobacco smoke. When the flowering season is over, and 1 
do not want the plants for tlie flower garden, I cut them down, and 
as die sap will flow out of the wounds no water is given until the 
bleeding stops. If they are in too large pots I shake them out, cut 
off part of the roots, and pot them into less pots which is a sort of 
renewal of the plants. I take them out of doors as soon as I think 
the frosts are over to some place sheltered from the sun and west 
winds, setting them thinly upon a bed of coarse coal ashes two or 
three inches thick, which prevent worms getting into the pots. 
During summer I give water when it is required, and keep them 
clear of weeds, and when I observe they make roots through the 
boles at the bottom of the pots, I shift them into a fresh place, which 
is all the care they require until the autumn arrives, when they are 
sheltered from tlie frost in the greenhouse or in ptis. 

J). Flower Garden Management . — Part of the operations of this 
section has necessarily been described in the tv^^o former sections, 
the propagation and management through the winter being much the 
same, but as more plants arc wanted of particular kinds for the 
flower garden than for the greenhouse, 1 find it necessary to preserve 
a quantity through the cold season in pits ; we have here some pits 
covered with wooden shutters without any glass, which answers very 
well. On tine mild days the covers are quite removed, but little 
water is given, and all decayed leaves are removed as they occur, 
though they do not look quite so fresh and green as those in the 
greenhouse, yet suflicieiitly so to be fit to plant out when the proper 
season arrives. Some are preserved in aslies in the sheds and others 
hung up in a cool cellar. All these soon recover their verdure when 
planted out in summer, and tliose methods may be made use off by 
such amateurs as may not have the convenience of a greenhouse 
or pit. 

The best season to plant out is about the first week in June, the 
frost generally being quite over by that time. In planting them out 
no preparation of the soil is necessary, jis they grow quite fast 
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enodg^i iii^ ^3^ kiRft of soH hanrereT poor. In finit 
tf ore orapipod nt their roots, heno^' { 
t^ir potov ^uii^£r:^iii two or three inches deeper than t|ie rhpSfiJhf 
the pdtB. louring veif dry weather they will reqnire watedng idko^ 
evening being the best time unles^. frostaa^ln 
. antniiiii'ai^ apprehended. ,j v 

^vfti'arraligiNig them in the; beds I find small beds all of 4100^ 
mnoh better than an indiscriminate mixture : <inot but such an 
arrangement looks very well, and in some cases is desirable* ^ At 
front of dm entrance of Sheaf House there is a large plot, of ground 
smrounded on the west side with hardy evergreens, tliis I dll duiing 
smnmer with geraniums, the largest 1 plant at the back and gradually 
loosen to the front. 1 plant these in a mixture, and certainly they 
are allowed by every one who has seen them to be very omamentab 
Ihiring the time they recjuire shelter tlte place is occupied* by hoidy 
evergreens kept in p^jts for that purpose. No kind of geraniums 
show better in beds than the old scarlet horse-shoe and its varieties 
which as they are all nearly of one colour and habit I plant tliein 
altogethe^r, and tliey flower all the summer if kept well watered 
during dry weather. It perhaps would be desirable to some of your 
readers to give a few nam(*s of such as I liave foufid to do w^ell in the 
flower garden as bed plants. 

Macranthon, a white ground, with pink stripes, flowers all the 
summer and autumn. 

Daneyanum, a crimson, dark striped, flowers all through the 
eeason. This beautiful variety was raised by the late Mr. l>aney, a 
florist, near London. It was one of the finest, if not the very finest, 
of those beautiful hybrid now so common. I have been credibly in- 
formed tliat, after he had bloomed it, Mr. Haney did not sell one 
until he had increased his stock of it to 2(K^ plants, and tlien he sold 
it at 5 guineas a plant, thus realizing l(K)U guineas by this still fine 
variety. 

Moor’s Victory, shaded scarlet, a good kind both for foliage and 
flowers. 

Flagrans, or Lord Yarborough, a crimson shade, flowers freely all 
the year. 

Humeii, A good kind for beds, flowers well all the year, T have it 
now in flower very fine. 

' Yeatmaflianum graudifloriim, dark blotch, a good kind hut rather 
small foliagCf^flowers well. 

Grandissima, rose, dark spot, a large flower, makes large trusses 
and flowers all the year, a truly flne variety. 

All these may be had of any respectable nurseryman from 6d. tojls. 
each. 

I have now described to you my method of cultivating Pelarga* 
niums. Perhaps some of your readers may think me tedious, and 
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unMc^Bsarily particular, btit, to siich, f ahall only say tluit ifyoa 
wwh to succeed, you inu«t take paina, and in proportion to tbd' pa ina 
bcstimed will be the success. To those who may think 'leNi^r to 
adopt my plan as' far as circumstances will allow, I will say ^pet^vere 
and you will snceeed aa 1 have done. My employers are aaiMed, 
1 odtaiMl last year a great number of prizes at the Sheffield Horti- 
cultural Society. 

ARTICLE Vr.— ON THE CULTURE OF CYCLAMENS. 

SV C. B. B. 

Is by the sweet-scented Cyclamen (F. C. 1837, page 20,) Alpha meana^ 
the common Cyclamen Persicum, white witli a crimson eye, it is so 
easily cultivated, that the wonder rather is, how he can have so mis- 
managed, without killing it, as to prevent it from flowering for three 
years. To grow it in perfection, the root should be placed just on the 
surface of a compost of equal parts of sandy loam, leaf mould and rotten 
cow dung, ill a well drained pot, which diameter is nearly double that 
of the root itself, and placed in a light and airy situation, where it has 
litde more than protection from frost. When it dies down, about 
June, the plant should be set aside in a cool place without water, till 
the end of August, when it may be replanted as above. 1 have found 
ihe following plan^ recoiniiiended by Mr. Paxton, effective, though the 
reason for it is not obvious. Soon after the plants die down, I turned 
them into the open border, and allowed them to remain, until the 
nights began to be chilly, towards the end of September. By this 
time they had made both leaves and flowers buds, which soon expanded, 
when the roots were taken up, and potted as above. If the plants are 
kept in a close damp, or dark place, they will never flower. 

The directions above apply nearly to all the genus, except that 
C.coam requires peat, and C. repandum is alwa^'s difficult to keep when 
dormant. The common sweet scented Cyclamen, of South Europe, a 
rose coloured species, prefers more sandy leaf mould, and will bear 
any thing except frost, and a wet soil. It grows profusely in the 
Italian Islands, on tlie mossy hanks which bound the vineyards. 
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ARTICLE VII.— ON FRAXINELLA, OR WHITE DITTANY. 

BV A FLORIAT. V'''*'''' 

; .Fraxmella is a living plants that nmltiplies by its roots, as well a# 
by its seed. We sow it in September^ in naked earth, or in beds : 4f 
ia naked ground, yve take the precaution to choose a proper plad^ 
which is always at the end of a plot well loosened, and tractable, aad 
covered with mould to the deptli of an inch. There we sow it, either 
all over the surface of that narrow space, or in traces drawn by the 
line, at the distance of three inches from one another ; then we cover 
it up with the same mould, as even as we can. 

When the plant thus sown, fomcs up, if the season be very cold, 
cover the young sprouts with big straw, or dry dung. When it is 
good fair weather, uncover them in the day-time, and cover them up 
at nights. 

When the Spring comes, water them, and weed them, as you see 
occasion ; and when they are big enough to be set in their pr< 2 per 
places, take them gently out of the ground, towards the end of March ; 
carry them to the places appointed for them, and plant them according 
to art ; remembering always the directions I gave above, of the way 
of planting Flowers of the large kind. Take care to guard their roots 
well with earth ; water them, and after tliat, water and weed, as you 
see occasion ; and, in the proper season, the flower will answer all 
expectations. 

Fraxinella is a plant that shoots from its roots, stalks about two feet 
high, reddish, guarded with oblong leaves, ranged by pairs on one 
side, which terminates in one leaf, TJie summit of the stalks, bears 
flowers in the form of a sjiica, or ear ; each of which consist of five 
leaves, of a purplish white colour, and variegated ; in the middle of 
which, rises eight or ten purplis stamina, or tiierads. 

After the flowers fall, there succeeds a fruit, composed of several 
grains, containing seeds pointed at one end, and of a sliining black 
colour. 


ARTICLE Vlll. 


A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF GREENHOUSE AND HARDY 
CLIMBING PLANTS. 


nV MR. JAM13S UKOWNK, UERSINfill AM , NORFOLK. 


Having observed in the last iiuiuber of the Floricultin al Cabinet^ a 
request of “ Floras’" to your correspondents, for a list of Greenhouse 
and Hardy Climbing Plants, I have endeavoured to comply, by sending 
the following for insertion, trusting that it will be found useful to your 
numerous readers: — 
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rlimh. cHinbtn^, as Clematis, decid, deciduous, 
twitiji'. twiaiug, as l))Otau;a. «rerg. evergreea 

o3 


whether shrubby Ur 
iierbaceaus 
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Sptd^eluinettr/ 

Ampelopsk, class 5, onijer 1, natural order Atnpelideas. 

cordata climb, deciduous 20 April, May 

bederacea .. .. 60 June, July 

hirsute . . . . 60 April, May 

Aristolochia, cL 20, or. 3, Asarinose. 

sipho twining deciduous 30 June, July 

tomentosa . . . . 20 

Arkansa . . . . 20 

Asparagus, cl. 6, or. 1 , Asphodeleaa 

scandens gh. twining* 6 May, June 

Astephanus, cl. 5, or. 2, Asclepiadeae. 

triflorua gh. twining 4 July, August 

Atragene, cl. 13, or. G, Kanunculaseas. 

austriaca climb, deciduous 8 June, July 

ainericana . . . . 12 May, June 

ochotensis . . . . 12 May, July 

Bignonia, cl. 14, or. 2, Bignoniaccae. 

capreolata climb, evergreen 20 July, August 

Billardiera, cl. 5, or. l,Pittosporefe. 

scandens gli. evergreen 12 June, August 

longidora . . .... 15 June, September 

fiisiformis . . .... 8 . . .... 

Brunnichia, cl. 8, or. 3, Polygoneae. 

cirrhosa gh. evergreen 6 June, July 

Calainpelis, (Eccremocarpus) cl. 14, or 2, Bignoniaccae. 

scabra climb, f. everg. 16 July, September 

longidoriis 12 . . .... 

Caprifoliuin, cl. 5, or. I, Caprifoliaceae. 

italiciim twining decid. 12 May, June 

etruscuni . . . . 20 


seinperv irons 

tw iiiiiig everg. 

16 

May, September 

gratiun 


20 

June, August 

pubosceiis 

dccid. 

20 

May, June 

Periclymenum 


15 

japouicuin 

f. . . e>erg. 

12 

July, September 

flexuosum 


20 

Douglasii 

decid. 

15 

• • • « « « 

longifloruTii 


20 

• . • • • ft 

occidental e 

Celastrus, cl. 6, or. 1, Celastrinea*. 

20 

June, August 

bullatus 

climb, decid. 

20 

June, July 

scandens 


15 

May, June 

punctatus gh. evergreen 

Clematis, cl. 13, or. 6, Kanunculaceae. 

6 

June, August 

Flaminula 

climbing decid. 

20 

July, October 

Massoniana 

gh. . . everg. 

16 

June, September 
April, May 

glauca 

decid. 

12 

chinensis 

f. . . everg. 

12 

australis 

gh. . . 

12 

. . 

Viorna 

decid. 

12 

September 

Simsii 


8 

dorida 

f . ’ 

10 

Aprilj Sept. 

Viticella 


20 

September 

cirrhosa 

. . everg. 

12 

March, April 

balearica 

f, . . 

12 

February March 

odorata 

gh 

10 

Cobtea, cl. 6, or 1, Cobseceae. 



scandens 

1 T t -• 

gh. . . everg. 

30 

June, September 
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Cokmo/iPUimtr, 

Opeen 


Yellowiah 

Purple 


Green 

Wliite 

Blue and Yell. 

Purple 

White 

Scarlet 

^'rimsou 

Blue 

Pink 

i Irangc 
y ellow 

R. Yellow 

Orange 

Scarlet 

Ked 

Yellow 

R. Yellow 

Red 

Orange 

Yell, and whit<» 
Orange 

White 

Yellow 

Whitish 

White 

Whitish 

White 

Purple 

Whitish 

Purple 

Whitish 

Purplish 

Purple 


NstMM CWwirr. 


N. America 

1803 Cuttings 

• . • . 

l«29 

— 

1806 

N. America 

1763 Layers, sandy peat 

.... 

1799 

Arkansa 

1824 .... peat and loam 

C. of G. Hope 

1795 C/utiings of root, sand and peat 

C. of G. Hope 

1K16 Division .... peat and loam 

Austria 

1792 Layers, sandy loam 

N. America 

1797 

Siberia 

181S . 

N. America 

1710 (Sittings, peat and loam 

N. S. Wales 

17ilO Seed or cuttings, sandy peat 

Van D.’s Land 

1810 .... 

— 

1823 .... 

(Carolina 

1787 C^uttiiigs, loam and peat 

Chih 

1824 Cuttings or seed, loam and peat 

Peru 

1825 

Kiiglaiid 

(hittingb 

Italy 

.... 

N. America 

l(ii>6 .... loam and peat 

.... 

1730 

Canada 

1822 

Britain 

• • • • • • • 

C*liina 

1806 .... peal and loam 

N. America 

1824 !!*.! 

(Miina 

I82t> .... loitiM and peat 

Ft. Vancuuvre 

1821 .... p» at and loam 

Virginia 

1759 Lavers, peat and loam 

N. America 

1736 

Japan 

18,37 Cuttings .... 

F ranee 

1596 Layers 

C. of G. Hope 

.... sand> peat 

Siberia 

« • • • 

China 

1820 

N. Holland 

1821 .... peat and loam 

N. America 

1730 

.... 

1812 

Japan 

1776 

Spain 

1669 Seed 

.... 

1596 Layer.«> 

Minorca 

1783 

E. Indies 

1831 Seed, loam and peat 

Mexico 

1792 Seed, citings, peat and 
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i/on volvulus farinofius 

* flormanniae 

Decumaria, cl. 11, or. 1, Myrtaceae. 

sarmentosa twining deeid. 

Dumasia, cl. 17, or. 4, Lcguminob>a. 

jmbescens gh. twining everg. 

Knstrcplius, cl. 6, or. 1 , Asphodeleae. 

angiistifoliua gli. tuiiiing evrrg. 

latifolins 

(jplacmiiim, (Uiguoiiia) i-l. 5, or. 1, \p<>cynt*a*. 

seiupcrvirciiH climbing everg. 
Hedera, cl. 5, or. I, Araliaceje. 

helix climbing e-i erg. 

caiiarieii^ii!» 

liibbertia, cl. J.‘l, or. ;l, Dilleniacea'. 

volubilib gh. twilling everg. 

grosbularia'folia 

Ipomeea, cl. 6, or. 1, Convolvnlacear*. 

Hinimta, gh. tnining everg. 

(MToliiia . . annual 

ca'rnlea 


SpteifieekafMtfr ThM 


10/* May, Jane i 
0 August, SopL ^ 

30 July, August * 

6 August, Dec. 

4 June, July 
4 .. 

(j June, July 

20 October, Nov. 
15 

8 May, October 
0 March, August 

0 Jiilv, Augu.st 
10 

9 .. 

10 .. 

12 . . 


purpurea . . . . l*-s 

Jabniimim, cl. 2. or. 1, JaMnineu*. 

HAorlcum gh. climb, everg. 6 April, August 

revolutmn 12 

officinale climb, deeid. 20 

grandiilorum gh. . . everg. 12 June, October 

Kennedia, cl. 17, or. 4, Leguininosir. 

rubh uiida gh. twining everg. 10 March, August 

eocciiiea 12 

comptoniana 10 

Lophospermum, cl. 14, or. 2, Scro]>hnlarineH*. 

eruhescens f. climhiiig 12 June, October 

rhodocliiton .... 15 . . 

Menispermum, cl. 22, or. 10, Menispormea*. 

caiiadcnse twining 10 June, July 

Lyoiii eliinbing 10 . . . , 

Pasbiflora, el. id, or. 2, Puhbiflorea*. 

caprulea twining everg. 30 June, October 

maculala f. . . . . 4 . . 

iiK'arnata 20 

Periploca, cl. 5, or. 2, Asclcpiddcap. 

grapca twining deeid. 12 July, August 

Petunia, el. 5, or. 1, Solanea*. 

plnenicea i. climbing 6 June, October 

jSollya, el. 5, or. 1, Pittosporea?. 

hetero]ih}]la f. climbing 8 June, Septembe 

Tecoma, (Bignoiiin) cl. 14, or 2, IJigiioiiiacew. 

australis f. climb, everg. 10 April, July 

radicans . . deeid. 30 July, August 

grandidora ffh, . . everg. 20 

capensis f. . . . . 10 . . 

Viti^, el. 6, or. 1, Aiiipelideaj, 

dentata climb, deeid. 10 June 

cordifolia . • • 12 . . 

Wistaria, (Glvcine) el. 17, or. 4, Leguminobie. 

irutoscens twining deeid. 10 June, Septembe 

Consequana . * . • 15 


12 June. October 
15 . . 

10 June, July 
10 . . . , 

30 June, October 
4 . . 

20 . . 

12 July, August 

6 June, October 

8 June, September 

10 April, July 
30 July, August 
20 . . 


10 June 
12 . . 

10 June, September 
15 





oa 


Pmk 

'Wkite 

Maderia 1777 

Peru 171111 .... .... rich earth 

White 

Carolina 

I.ia> ers, peat and loam 

Yellow 

Nepal 

1824 (*uttings. sutul> loam 

Red 

New S. Walea 

1820 Cuttings, saiidv peat 
l8tX) 

Yellow 

N. America 

1»>10 Cuttings, peat and loam 

Greeu 

Britain 

CaitHriea 

Layers 

Y ellow 

New S. ales 
New llullaiifi 

l(»00 Cuttings, s,ind\ )»c:it 

i8o;i .... 

White 

Purple 

Blue 

Scurlet 

JPurple 

Florida 

('arolina 

K. Indies 
\\ . Indies 

S. America 

18)7 Seed, s.ind\ lo.un 

1732 * 

IHIH 

1713 

1090 

Yellow 

White 

IVl adeira 
jC. Judies 

1721 (’iittings, iM'li loam 

1812 

lo48 ... 

1029 ... 

Brown 

Scarlet 

Blue 

New S. Wales 
N. Holland 

1788 l^ittings, >and\ peat 

1803 .*. .. 

1803 

Rose 

Dark Purple 

lalapa 

Mexico 

1820 (^lifting*!. Seed, lieli loam 

183.3 .... peat and loam 

Green 

White 

N. America 

Hi9l l>i\ isioii of loot, peat 

182;) 

Blue 

Spotted 

Pink 

Bra7.il 

N. America 

lOWl Cuttings, samlv loam 

1812 ! . . 

1029 

Brown 

S^ ria 

1.097 Divi^loll ot root, sandy loam 

Purple 

Rio de la Plata 

1831 Cuttings, seed, peat and loam 

Blue 

N. Holland 

1832 Cuttings, m ed. loam and peat 

Orange 

New S. Wales 
N. America 
China 

C. of G. Hope 

1796 Cuttings sandj> ]>eat 

1040 Dhision of root, sand} peat 
ItWKI Cuttings, lich loam 

182:j 

Green 

N. America 

18^ Cuttings, t’ii ]i lomu 

1800 

Purple 

Blue 

N. America 
China 

1724 La>ers. s,ind\ peal ♦ 

J818 .... ru It loam 
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LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


Ni4iced since Qur last 

1. CftAfO^Dti vhtvt^ Var, Lobata. Bough barked Thom, ‘ single 
vadety. (Bot Beg. 1932.) Naiurid Order, Boseaoe®; Class, Icosandzia; 
Order, FenAagyuia. The original species produc.e8 its fruit m clusters, bu|t in 
the present variety they are solitary. They are of a grecnish'yellow, sHghfly 
tjoiged with pale red at the end. The plant forms a compact spreadi^ he^. 
The bark splits very much like that of an elm tree. CratcegnSy from Krtdos^ 
strsogth, alluding to the density of the wood. 

2. Ceatcegvr oxyacantha, Var. Oliveriana. Hairy-leaved Dlack Hnwi- 
ihom. This variety of the common Hawthorn very much resembles the origi- 
nal species. Its berries are produced in large clusters, but are of a sloe-bla^ 
colour, producing a pretty appewanee. It is stated that the plant is a uativo of 
Asia Minor. 

3. CiAiLLARDiA hicolor, Var. Drummondii integerrima. Two coloured 
Gaillardia. Drummond’s entire leaved variety. (Hot Mag. 3d«5I.) Compo- 
site ; Syngeneaia ; Frustranea. This variety appears identical with Oaillardia 
picta, excepting all the leaves being entire. The fine large blossoms, more than 
two inches across, the large crimson disk, surrounded by a ray of fine yellow, 
produces a very slunvy appearance, and renders the ]>lant well deserving a place 
in every llower garden. Gaillardia, in eonixilimcnt to M. Oaillard de Marcn- 
tonneau, an amateur botanist 

4. Hippeahtih’M HRp:viKiiOUi:M. .Short flowered Knight’s- Star Idly. (Hot. 
Mag. 3M0.) Amaryllidetu ; Ilcxandria; Monogynia. Mr. 'i'weedie found this 
very distinct species in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. The scape rises 
about three feet high, bearing an umbel of six handsome llowervS. Kach dower 
Is about fiair iuclios across, wdiite striated with red, and down the middle of the 
Xietal, at its lower pnrt, is a stripe of yellow\ It is a veiy handsome species, and 
well merits a placi? in every <Hjllection (»f liliaceous stove j^lants. It has bloominl 
at tlie Glasgow Boianlc Garden. 

5. Lacuenalta cii.AUCiNA. Glaucous flowered. (Bot Mag. 35o2.) Aspho- 
delete; Hexundria; Monogynia, 'I’his very handsomt' s]>ecies has been sonthy 
Baron J^udwig from Cape of Good Hope to the (Glasgow Botanic (viu'deii. The 
scape rises ncMir u fo(d high, producing a spike of numerous flowers. They ore 
at first of a i>alish blue, ('hanging, hi»wever, as they Income older, to a rosy- 
lilac. The i^orianth (calyx) is also coloured, and prettily si)otted with blue, 
^rUere are two vaiieli<?s of this plant, one having jaile blue flow^ers, and plain 
leaves; the other having lilac or rose coloured flowers, and spotted leaves. 
Lachenalia, in compliment to W. de la Cdienul, a botanical Author. 

6. LiMNANTurs DoiGLAssii, Mr. Douglas’s Limnauthes (Bot. Mag. .3554.) 
IdmuautheOi; Docandria; M(niogyiiia. A native of California, from whence it 
was sent by Mr. Douglas, The plant is annual, (jiiite hardy, decumbent, stems 
growing ten or twelve inches long. The ends are crowded with numerous fra- 
grant flowers, eoiii about an inch across, much resembling in size and form the 
Nemophila gi*andiflor;i. A large portion of the flower is a deep yellow, the 
extremities ofthe petals being wiute. It blooms from June to August. Lim- 
Vianthes, from lumen, a lake ; and anthus, a flower. The, plant, jwohahly, in its 
native habits growing by the sides of lakes, rivers, &c. 

7. I^OBEUA CARDiNALis ; var. MiLLEKi. Mr. Miller's Lobelia. (Brit Flow'. 
Gard. 372.) Lubeliacei«. Pentondria; Monogynia. A very handsome flower- 
ing variety, raised by Mr. Evans, gardener to Mrs. Batt, Newhall, Salisbury, 
'WiHshiTO.*' It is an hybrid between 1.. cardiualis, and 1.. syphilitica. The 
plant is peftenaial, quite hardy, blooming from July to the end of the summer 
season 13iie stem rises three feet high, having a long raceme of flowers, of a 
lively puri4e:calouiv darker up the centre of the petala The plant deseri^es a 

in every collection. Plants may be had at the public Nurseries. A num- 
ber of fleiwerlng hybrid Do^lias, have rccentiv been raised,, and will 

be oHitised in the public this spring. (Sec Messrs. Otidwin’s Adverflsement in 
p'ebruRry Cnbmel.) They arc highly ornamental, and great acquisitions to thp 



•i-'"' fit; 

LokeUa, lo eompIBaaleilt to Lobel, ‘ft cetobratodi botonioal 
Author and Phystdan: he died in 1616. 

€; liOBEurA boltphylla. Many-leaved. (Hot Mag. 3660.) >^A aative of 
TlftljMuraito, from whence it has been recently sent to this coontiy, and bl<tomed. 

' in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. ^Jr. Knight of Chelsea also {losaesiies. {dants 
orto species. The plant is perennial, suflfruticose, growing a foot high, branch. 
fhg,"each produdng a terminal raceme of hoaxers, of a deep blood purple colour, 
producing a beantifiil appearance. The plant ought to be in every flower-garden. 

B. MENONV 1 M.BA FitlFOLiA, Thread-leovcd. (Brit. Flow. Gard. 371*) Cm- 
dfera. Tetradynainia ; Silieulosa A hardy annual plant, a native of Chilo,; 
from whence it appears to have been sent to the Imperial Botanic Garden, at 
St Petersburgh, and from thence sent to A. B. liambert, Ksq. Boyton-HousO, 
Wiltshire, wliere it bloomed tht‘ last suniiiier. The atoms grow ei^t,^about a 
foot high, each terminating in a longish raceme of flowers. The floirers are 
small, having verj’ narrow petals, whittJ. There aiv several other species of this 
genus, all natives of i'liile. MimmmHea, in compliment to M. Thiory Menon- 
ville, on enterinisiug Naturalist of Fraiic<*. 

10. Mciscamia roMMiTATi’M. Dark Purple Flowered Grape Hyacinth.-— 
(Blit Flow. Gard. 369.) A native of Italy and Sicily, where it grows frequent 
in the meadows. The flowi-rs an* prmluct‘<i in dense racemes about twenty in 
each, of a dark purple colour. It is grown in the gardens of tlie Honourable Wi 
T. H. Fox, Strangwuys, Abb<»tshury Pastle in Jiorsetshiro, The plant blooms 
in March and April. The flow<‘rs are scentless. A/axcarit?, from moscfwSf allu- 
ding to the order of the type. 

11. Nepenthi's nisTii.iATOKii. r>istilling JMteher Plant Pax. Mag. Bot.) 
This very singular ])huit is a iiatiM* of the Fast Indies, and wjis introduced into 
this country in 17H9. It m’hs subseipieutly lost, hut the late Dr. (larey gathered 
seeds of it near Bengal, on the (Mroar lMr)iintains, who sent some to Mr. Cooper, 
of Wentworth. A very fine ]dant is noiv growing in the stove at Chatsworth, 
which has near fifty pitchers upon it The plant has bloomed for eigliteen 
months past. ’I'he (lowers, which are tminenuis, ur<* produced upon a raceme of 
eiglit or nine biches long. 

14. Onciuum Li NATi m, Crescent-lijiped. (Hot, U(»g. 1929.) Orcliidacem* 
(ryandria; Monandria. This ^ery neat flowering speei('s bloomed in the collec- 
tion of Messrs. luiddigcs', during the last summer. It is a native of Demerara, 
The spike rises about nine inches high. 'Phe tloviers very much re.8emble those 
of O. Hurrisoneiimim. Kaeli is about tijree quarters of an inch across. The 
laholhim is white striped, with dark iilood colour. The other portion of tho 
flower is yellow, spotted with hrowiiisli-red. 

13. Peueskja Ai ri.EATA. lies/ Jndht (Jooarhrnf. (Bot llcg. 1928.) Cac- 
tiicea?; Icosandia; Monogyni«; Syiionvm, Caetus iVTcskia. This plant is an 
old inhabitant of our liot-housrs, but seldoiii seen in hloom, often used as a stock, 
on which other kinds ore inarched or grafted. Tlu* ponit prodiu'es its flowers in 
a i>anicle of ten <»r more, upon eaeh. They art*, white, rather more than an inch 
across, and make a very pretlv app<‘aranee. A fruit is produced much like a 
Hoftmellon Gooseberry. Perrakia from N. F. Peire.sk im'.'., an Amateur Botanist 

14. SpiUANTHi s BiiiuTF.os.i. Loijg Bractcd Lady*s Traces. Orchidaceee 

Gynan lria ; Monaiidriu. (Bot Rc.*g. 19.31.) A stove harhaceous species of 
Orchidea*, belonging to the di\ision Neottieaj. It was sent to Messrs. I^oddiges’ 
from St Gathariiies. 'Phe scapt* rises about a foot high, teriniuating in a spike 
of flowers. are. very small, c»f a pale yellow e.t>loiir. Spiranthatf alluding 

to the spiral manner that the flowers are produced in. 

15. TROPOSoi.i'Nr BKACHYSEnAK. Short Spurred Indian Cronx. (Brit Flow. 
Gard., 370.) W'e have already given some purticu]ar.s n^spectiiig this pretty 
little plant, under the spacific name, Brachysema, wlut'h, by soioo mistalM, we 
had so inserted it It appears the proper specific title is as jiow given. We in- 
troduce it in this place to correct the mistake. 

16. XPtBAOHiA ViOEACEA. Violet-flowered. (Bot Mag., 3556.) LiHacm; 

Heuitandria ; Monogy'nia. A native of Southern Africa. The scaix* rises about a 
foot high, producing an umbel of eight or nine floaters, of a bright shining purple 
colour. ]^h flow er is about three quarters of an inch across. an 

compliment to M. Tulhagb, a Dutch Governor. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

A List of the bsxt Hardf Evergreen and Deciduovb Subvbs.^ 
I shall be much obliged by a list of the best Hardy Evergreen and Deciduous 
ShrubSft to include the Oaracllias, Magnolias, and thone shrubs which have been 
introdnftd for the last few years, ht for small gardens ; uud if the height, time 
of dowering, and prices a'ould Ikj given, it would he \ery acceptable to myself 
as well as others. The list of plants given in Nov(*niher, hy Mr. llrovn, was a 
very eEcelleut one, and wanted the prices only tt» make it complete. A similar 
list for the greenhouse would be equally acc<q)tahle. Pedro. 

tondon^ Januartf 183G. 

Superior Pansies. — A reader of the Cabinet would be much obliged by a 
list, and description of colours, of forty of the best kinds of Pansies most 
suited for cultivating for prize llowcrn, to be exhibited at the Floricultural 
Meetings. An early attention to this retpiest, hy a connoisseur of Pansies, will 
be a very great favour conferred on An Oi.d Subscriber. 

Brampton f Jan. 20, 1830. 

A IJ8T OP One Hundred Flowers 5we. — A new Subscriber will be par- 
ticularly obliged, if some C/om'spondent, a ill insert in as early a number as 
possible of the Cabinet^ a list of llowers, &,{•,, suitable for a garden 1 CK) feet by 
21, in rather an open situation, witli a south aspect, and nortlif^m side of 
[.ondon. The list to eontuiii only those dowers that a mere novice can attend 
to, with as good a succession of tiou ers as possible. A new Subscriber. 

Jan. Hiird, 1837. 

The garden is in some places shaded hy fruit tret's— please to say, therefore, 
a hut will grow under tliein. 

Double flowered Olakkia. — Seeds of a double variety of this pretty 
plant are advertised in the Cahinety for sale hy Mr. Kenian. I have never 
heard of it befon', hut certainly it must l)e an ac'quisition to the dower garden, 
well deserving a place in all. Pun any reader of the Cabinet inform me where 
it has been raised, and if it lias bloomed in this country. J. King. 

Bhckheath, 

Rosa Hakdii. — I have been inAumied that a new Hybrid Rose, raised in 
(vermauT, and named Rosa Hordii, produces golden coloured dowers, having a 
dark purjde eye. I should he glad to he indwiued by any reader of the Cabinet 
who may have seen the dower, whether it he a double or single dowering variety, 
and w'liere, in this country, plants may he purchased. llosA. 

Cheltenham Feb. dth, 1837. 

We refer our Correspiuident to apply, iminediaUdy, to Messers. W’ood and 
Son, Mareadeld, near Uckfield, Sussex, for the kind, if it be wished to have the 
plant for blooming the coming season. (See tlieir list in the fabinet for Feb- 
ruary.) Conductor. 

The DOUBLE BLOSSOMED CHINESE Primkose. — Information has recently 
been given me, (but 1 have entirely forget by whom) of a double blossomed 
t'htnese Primrose. If some Correspondent of die will inform me where 

it can be procured, and the price par plant, it will very much oblige. 

Bathy Feb. 7M, 1887. * A Ladt. 

Mr. Henderson, nephew of Mr. Hender8on'*NurHeryman, Pine Apple Place 
Kdgeware Road, London, succcedetl in raising a double dowering variety, 
having ftingi'd petals. We understand plants arc oficred for sale at the above 
namod nursert. Conductor. 



■ ^ ANSWERS. / ‘" . 

On Hkatinci bv Hot WatbB in Glass TioEs, 1896) p. 516.— -Hi must:, 
he ndcr some utisbike res^^ting glass tubes, eniployetl in hot water a)|^arauoe 
as is statemeitt tliat they #Te out heat quicker, and retain it longer i 9 t ssir.coii- 
tradiciory) to say nothing about the adbiditig a higher h^uiperature. The eub- 
ject was most accurately investigated by Mr. T. Tredgold, some years ago. Jlie 
result was, that water in a glass tube gives oft* Hs heat rather more slowly than 
in an iron one— in the raUo of 1.55, 180, where the iron is covered witli rust, as ' 
hot water pipes generally are — consequently iron pipes give out heat ({uieker, and 
under equal areas of external surface, produce a higher temperature than glass, 
would, and of course the heat contained in them is more rapidly expended. 
With respect to glass tubes, the difficulty and expense of joining them, would 
prohably prove an insuperable objection to their use, if their brittleness were not 
a sufficient one. 

On the Heat or a Fvrnwk, &c., 1856, p. 137. — I see a Corresi^ondeiit 
at Canterbury, is incredulous as to the time wkichjtlu^ little furnw^o mentioned in 
page 46, continues to bum. The foc^t, bowover, was us stated, and since that 
time, another furnace smalhu* tlian the former, as having rather less diameter 
and conical, has remainc<1 alight without any attention an equal time. When- 
ever it is filled with fuel nial rogulnU'il, it bums iintoiK'hed, twelve hours, 
and only requires stirring up to put it to work in the morning. Tt must, how- 
ever, be obfK>r\'ed, that the combustion for a great part of this time is so slow as 
to produce very little heat. 

On Growing Cape Bruis is the Open Grovnu, page I8ii6, p. 137.— 
may be glad to be informed, that not withstanding all that is said about growing 
Cape Bulbs in the open ground, those who attempt generally lose their plants, or 
if they succeed, tlie fiow'ers arc so indiffi^rent as ill to reward the trouble. A fbw 
strong species succeed, but the wet of our autumns destroys most kinds, and tlie 
frosts cut up those which surAivc, Tf he will try, he must drain his bods well, 
raise them high, and protect them from nil rain after ()<ttober begins. 

C. B. B. 


REMARKS. 

A List of Fiftv excellent Sorts of Dxiii.tas. — I forward you the 
requested list of Fifty Hahlias, togetlier with a few others which are spoken of 
in the highest manner, hut not having seen them, I have omitted them in my 
list ; those to come out this season, and wliich 1 have placed amongst the fifty, 

I have seen, and can highly recommend. Quilled Perfe<-tionmust he considered 
a first-rate flow-or, and Sir H. Fletcher, Podils's Mary, luid Jones’s Sulphuria 
Elegans, unequallfjd. I speak tlius favourably of the latter, from the bloom 
exhibited at Sait Hill last year, which was splendid. Addison must alao be in 
every collection, and w'ill, 1 think, find itself a place in every good stand of 
blooms. I should remind growers that this is Granta’s year, it having been 
generally remarked that this splendid flowTr is in perfection only every other 

On Spotted Leaves of Orch ideas. — A Coirespondent in one of your latc 
nuncijbers, complains of spots in the leaves of his Orchidem, which do not appear 
to be caused by insects. As I have found that cold, especially during tlie night, 
when there is moisture on the loaves, affects many tender stove plants in the 
way he describes. I think it is possible his Orchideie have suffered from that 
cause— a temperature much below 65 degrees, especially during summer, when 
the heat by day is great, will generally cause spots. " 

To Hestbot Slegs, Woodlicb. Earwigs, &r.— Take some cabbage jeayes, ^ 
and either put them in a warm oven, or hold them before a fire, until, tlj^y 
soft, then rub them with salted butter, or any kind of frcsii drippingn iind lay* 
in the phtecs infested. ' 
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aflMcm. In 1835 it was in etexy stand ; last year, I do not remember seeing a 
good bloom. In my list 1 may, peibapa, hare exioepted soyersl dowers wbioh t 
bare admitted j inwed, I see ibatthe Edltornf the Gardeners' Gazette eondemsta 
Aiicd and Gloiy, declaring them hardly wortliy of admittance amongst an 100| 
but as this genUeman seems rather eccentric in his lilces and dislikes, I am not 
inclined to pay particular attention to him. Psvass* 


Dodd's Mary 

Calypso 

Springfield Eivai ** 

Metropolitan Roselle 

Sir H. Fletcher, Richardson's 

Piltdown Rival 

(Quilled Peribefion, Brown's 

Ariadne, Brown's 

Addison 

Warminster Rival, WheolaPs 

Countess of Sheffield 

Venosa, do. 

Stilphnria Flegons, .Jones's 

Dr. Halley 

Perfection, Widnall's 

Glory 

Granta, do. 

Ariel 

Corinne, Brown’s 

Triiiniphaut, .IciTerieK* 

Yellow Perfection, Stones's 

Blue Board 

Countess of Morcton 

Lydia, Brown’s 

Mary Quem of Scot’s, fiood's 

Queen of Dahlias 

Meti*<ipolitan Blush 

Ada Byron 

Mrs. Wilkinson 

Countless of Liverpool 

Ntqioleon, Smith's 

Fisherton Rival 

Puiple Perfection, Squihh’s 

Pink Perfiiction 

Diadem of Flora 

Burgundy 

King Otlio 

Beauty of Camhorwcll 

Girling’s Ruby 

Angelina 

Sir K. Siigd(‘n 

SutlbUt Hero 

Madonna 

yI*olyplienmH, Elphiustoii's 

Mrs. Broadwood 

Idlac I’erfeetiiui 

liudy of Oiilton 

Hormione 

Surjiass Polyphemus 

The Geui, Br< mil’s 

Nulli Secundus 

Beauty of IHilwicli 

Beaut} , Brown's 

Perfection, Sutton's 

St. L(’onard’s Rival 

Royal Adelaide, Clark's 

Countess of. Jersey 

Metropolitan I'erleclioii 

King of Beauties 

Hon. Mrs. Iliirri'., .Stjuihh't 
Aurora, Muiile’s 

Conqueror of Kuropo 


On tiik Auoaia ok Flowkwh. — U. 'F. W. cnn expect an answer to his 
query, DoeemlH'i* Number, page roneeniing aroma of flowers/' he 

must ox]>lain its iiu’iuiiug. 0. li. B. 

On TilK Gkkmination of Oi.i> Skkus. — The genninalion of seed, supposed 
to have lost their Tegetnti\e prineiple, may be greatly aecelcTated by immersing 
thorn in Oxalie Aeul, or putting tlieni iti a eb>th moistt*ned w'ith the acid. They 
are not to remain in the cloth ain longer after tlie geimination has commenced. 
By ttttontUng to the forc^goitig, seeds have vegetatod aih'r being kept thirty years. 
'jau. 25fA. .Tacob\'8. 

EcPiiOBniA Jacqi INIFLOKA. — III I>eeoml>er lust year, I had the pleasure of 
walking through ilu* supc'rior eolU^ctious of Kxoties in the nursery of Mr. Lowo, 
of Clapton, and one plant partieulurly arrestod my atUmtioii, viz. Buphgrbia 
Jacquiuni. It produces a large head of scarlet hracteie, that may be termed its 
flowers, which are splendid and sliow’y. It deserves a place in every hothouse 
in the countiy*. Tiio season of its blooming, lengtli of time I was informed it 
hloomod, several luoiitlis, alike contribuU* to make the plant desirable. 

Jan, 3d, 1837. J. A, Smith. 

On tub Passion Klowkb. — As you expressed a wish to receive my small 
communications, 1 forward them in time, 1 hope, for the Februaiy number. I am 
much ohligtMi for your answer respecting the Billiardiera Mehieanm, and bo|>e 
alwaya to roecivo so speedy a reply, — ^“Tlie name Passion Power is derived from 
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^,Iia6ti» ** iiod passion!v ori^pnalir given to the plant by the Spanklfi^, frcnin 
its iinpposed ^semblance to the instnunente of the Craei&rion of onr Saviour^ 
Whien they first discovered America, and found a fiower seeming to topresent so 
closely oircnnistaaioes of so sacred a nature, they attached the moat tuperstitioua 
id^ to it I have read that, in old hotauical woihs, very curious px&ta are to 
to be met wilh, in which tlie fiowera seem to be composed of the things them* 
selves, being evidently portrayed from tlie eitaggerated aceoimls of the first dis- 
eoverers, who saw in the five anthers, our Saviour's five ^rounds ; in the three 
styles, the nails hy which he was fixed to the cross ; in the column which rises 
ifi-om the base of the fiower, the pillar to whicli he s'rs hound. The resemblance 
appeared to the Roman Catliutics so strong, that the name of Passion Flower was 
b^towed on it ; and it is u<nv held in such viuierafion in 2:*»outh America, that the 
Nuns train it with \fry reverential f4'elings round the u iiulows of their lillle dor- 
mitories.” — I copied this out of n very nice little hook for bt^ginners in Botany,, 
by C. A. Halstead, which seems to me much the clearest and nicest work of the 
sort I have ever seen, and I should recommend it to any beginner in the science. 
If you think this wortli inserting for the amusement of your readers, 

You will much tddige, 

Dec. 30iAy 1836. Kalmia. 


A List OF Fiptv kx('i:h.ent kinds or Dahlias. — With this 1 send you a 
list of fifty superior Dahlias. 1 saw hhuuns of them at the various exhibitions 
around liondon and in the <*ountry, during the Iasi season. The plants may 
not all he tlie best hlooniers, as to quantilx jirodiieen. 1 had not on opportunity 
of seeing some of tlievu gnnv, hut I can \oiiel» for the suptoior form of the 
blooms, which I saw at tlu* iirst-rate exhihitions, all of which obtained many 
prizes. I would furnish a list for the CViAiiic/, liow many limes I saw each sort 
in the winning stands, hut fear it Im* too lengthy an nrti(*le. 


Marquis of Northampton, Klphinstone 

Duke of Devonshire, Widnall's 

Sir Edw’ard Sugden 

Countess of Orkney 

Ada, Gaines's 

Mary, Dodds’s 

Roso Superha, , Klphiustone’s 

Conqueror of Europe, do. 

Paragon, Marsh’s 
G oldfinder, I ) ray ’s 
Malibran, Kington’s 
Mrs. Broadwoo<l, Kl]>hinstone’.s 
Sulphureu Eleguns, .loiies's ^ 
Ruhy, Guling’.s 0 

King Handd, Dray’s 
Shakes^iear, Girling’s 
Lord Lyndhurt, Forsyth's 
Pu:iple Perfection, Klphinstouc’s 
Warminster Rival, Squihh's 
Maid of .Tudah, Kington’s 
Enterpiize 
Salter, Mitchell’s 
Sir H. Fletcher 
Champion, Wolls's 
Incomparable White 


's Bristol Perfection 
Midiilesex Rival, Painpliu’s 
Quill’d IVrhulion, Brown’s 
Pilldowii Rival, Mitchell’s 
Rival Su.s.s<*x 

(^•untess of .7<*rsey, Gaines’s 
Elis 

Scarlet IVrfertion 

Miss Cveorgiaiia 

Queen's Siqs’rhu, W^ilmer’s 

Queen i»f Tninijis, Elphinstone’s 

Lady Dartmouth, WidnaU’s 

Penelope, Chuidi’s 

New Scarlet Perfoetiou, Holman's 

Mrs. Wilkinson, Fenny's 

Napoleon, Siiiilii's 

Countess fd’ Sholiicld, MariUd's 

Lilac Perfoction 

St. Ja'ouard’s Rival, Stanford's 

Alexander the. (»r<'at, do. 

Vietorioas, Kington’s 

Paris, W'iduaU’s 

Magnet, Kington’s 

Ipswich Beauty 

Madonna, Stanford's 


In the above list will be found liigh- priced kinds, if all be offered for sale thia 
seasott) which I am not aware of, not having looked through the published lists. 
To those persons who wish for superior kinds, at a lower cost, the catalogues 
pnblUdied give a pretty correct statement of sorts. What 1 saw were exhlMted 
at Bristol, Bath, Cheltenham, Vauxhall, Salt Hill, Cambridge, Twickenhiuii,and 
a few other minor exhibirions. 

Near London^ Feb.y 1837. 


A Clergyman, J. . S. 
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SSEDI>INa 0AHtlA4, 

‘ » A it J.; Kt^^^ONi SToWsity VE AR COlISlI AM,. WILTS. 

TN^9ft|FARAB|.R WiIiTE.rr?Ooo4 sbow flower, and cm be d^ended always fe> 
eoiMa ^.4 it i^toidned tlie 1st prize for seedlings at the IfoUi Sh<w, Sept, l^th, 
and the 1st for/iMOings jet the Kodborough Show, SeptiSSiad, 1836. 

. Bf AiLLiBRAN.-r^Fine whdtO; edged with rosy pink, ohtaii^ the 1st prize for 
Me^lin^of any colour at the ChlpiJeuham Show, Sept 0th; and , the Istior 
ed^ed. seedlings at. tlie Hungerford Show, Sept doth, 1836. 

Maoret. — UN trk crimson, striped with light, fine cup petals, extra godd shape; 
took Ahe 1st prize for striped seedlings at the Httngeribid Show, Sept 60th« 
Bosebdi). — Beautiful shaped, rose cupped petals, obtained the 1st prize for 
^Ifs, at the Hungerford Shou', Sept 30th, 1836. 

. Moon-baker. ’•^Vine purple, good show fiower. 

Nimrod. — Good rosy bronse, fine cup petals, show.fiower. 

Kington’s Victorious. — Beautiful light rose, extra good shape, cup petals ; 
this variety obtained the 1 st prize for seifs at the Salisbury Grand Show, Sfpt 
21 St and 22nd for any colour at the llodhorough Show, Sept. 23rd, 1836. 

Maid OF Judah. — F ine cream and bufi" excellent show-flower, every flow'er 
come perfect 

Victor Hugo. — F ine dark purple, good shape. 

‘ Vathek. — Dark purple, Springfield shape. 

December, 1836. J. Kington. 

The above kinds are offered for sale by C. W. Harrison. (See Li.«t 
Adveriized.) 

MEETING OF BOTANICAL SOCIETY, Per. 2ud. 

J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., President in the Chair. — A paper was read from Mr 
Freeman, being hints on the imporuince aad practability of adopting a more 
systematic method, in describiiig and arranging species of plants. In bis 
preliminary observations the writer complained that descriptions were generally 
without systematic arrangements, except where the species belonging to a genus 
are so very numerous as to be divided into groups; and that no proper account 
is taken of the relative value of characters, which are left to the judgment and 
experience of the describer. After describing the characters of the several 
species of Thalictrum and Anemone, which he selected as examples, be proposed 
their airangemeuts iu a tabular form, as less liable to objections and more easy 
of reference. A continnation of a description by Mr. J. E. Dennes, of the plants 
in the neighbourhood of Deal, Waliuer, Sandwich, and Dover, was also read, lit 
one day Mr. Dennes recotoiizcd 84 genera, and 120 species ; but has no doubt 
that on a fine day in July, this number wt^d be materially increased. There 
were, on tlie table, some specimens of Lyftpddiom circinatum, of Humboldt, 
from South America, placed iu water, in order to shew the developeinent of the 
leaves. 

^ ATflEKABOM. 

Blue, and White Flowered Fvramidal Campanulas. — This plant when 
grown to a degree of vigour it is capable of, by a rich soil, and plenty of pot 
room, with one or more shiftings into larger as required, I find to grow nine 
feet high, with numerous subordinate spikes, and during some months at the 
end of summer to make one of the most showy plants in cultivation. The sea. 
son to take in plants for potting being the present, and as they may be purchased 
at five filings per dozen, Induces me to send this small notice of the plant, 
that the readers of the Cabinet may be enabled to provide, and cultivate this 
truly-sweet and splendid dowering plant When grown in pots, it fbrms one of 
the most ornamental plants for a greenhouse.room, or to bo placed in a vase on 
the lawn, or in a dower-garden. Or if grown in the open border in a deep and 
rich scdl, it meriura place in all I haye found that by placing one of the Idue 
dowered kinds In a idiady place in the greenhouse or room; the fiowem become 
paler a^ are of a most beamtiful Frendi lilac colour, most strikinglyhandsome. 
Lmiibm, Feb. lM,i837. An Amateur of the Metropolis. 
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On Nesium Splemdens, &c. — D uring the past summer, .1 a few 

dwarf plants of Nerium Splendens, by the following method; — ^In April I 
looked over my old plants, and discovered those shoots which had A leading bud 
of blossom; 1 thon took a small gard^-pot, knocked the bottom on^ and 
carefully dzW the shoot through, at about six inches below its crown ; T notched 
the stem like a Carnation, putting a bit of soil to keep the tongue open. 1 then 
tied a piece of sheet-lead under the pot, to enable me to fill it with fine rich 
soil. I pressed the soil tight, and placed the plant in a hothouse for a month; 
the layers rooted speedily. I then cut it off the parent, repotted into a larger 
pot, ki^t in the hot A fortnight longer, which was then the first week in June, 
and a moid; beautiful bloom succeeded upon all the plants, and they not more 
than a foot high. A free supply of water was given, whilst striking root, as well 
as subsequently. 1 beg to assure the readers of the Cabinet^ that the plan is 
worth trying. I should be glad for this to be inserted in the March Number. 
(Too late for the first sheet of the work. — C onductor.) 

ffoniton, Feb. 13/A, 1836. J. P. Clark. 

N.B. The same treatment with Nerium Oleander would doubtless be equally 
successful. 

Allspice or Pimenta,— is the dried berry of a West Indian species of 
myrtle (Myrtus pimenta,) which grows to the height of twenty feet and upwards, 
and has somewhat oval leaves about four inches long, of a deep shining green 
colour, and numerous branches of w*bite fiowers, each wuth four small petals. 
In the whole vegetable kingdom there is scarcely any tree more beautiful or 
more flagrant than a young Pimenta tree about the monUi of July, branched 
on all sides, richly clad with deep green leaves, which are relieved with an 
exuberance of wliite and richly aromatic fiowers ; it attracts the notice of all 
who approach it Pimenta trees grow spontaneously, and in great abundance, 
in many parts of Jamaica; but they cannot he propagated, without great dif- 
ficulty. The usual mode of making a Pimenta walk, or plantation, is to appro- 
priate for this purpose a piece of woody ground in the neighbourhood of an 
already existing walk, or in a part of the country were the scattered trees are 
found in a native stete. The other trees are cut down, and, in a year or two, 
young Pimenta plants are found to spring up in all parts, supposed to have been 
produced from berries dropped there by birds, which eagerly devours them. 
About the mouth of September, and not long after the blossoms have fallen, the 
berries are in a fit state to be gathered^ At this time, though not quite ripe, they 
are full grown, and about the size of pepper-ooms. They are gathered by the 
hand ; and one labourer on a tree will strip them off so quickly, as to employ 
three below to gather them up ; and an industrious picker wiU fill a bag of 
seventy pounds weight in a day. The berries are then spread on a terrace, in 
the sun, to be dried ; but this is an operation which requires great care, from the 
necessity of keeping them entirely free from moisture. By the drying they lose 
their green colour, and bdeome of a reddish brown ; tlu^ process is known to be 
completed by their change of colour, and by the rotting of the seeds within the 
berries. They are then packed into bags or hogshea^ls for the market. When 
the berries are quite ripe, they are of a dark purple colour, and filled with a 
sweet pulp. Pimenta is thought to resemble nutmegs and cloves, whence it has 
obtained the name of all -spice. It is also employed in medicine, as an agreeable 
aromalic, and forms the basis of distilled waterji a spirit, and essential oft. The 
leaves of the Pimenta trees yield, in distillation, an odoriferous oil, wliich 
is not unfreqiiently used in medicine preparations instead of the oil of trlovea 

London Horticultural Society Meetings, Feb. 7th. — Dr. Henderson 
V. P. in the chair. Several books were announced. Lord O'Neill, Sir P, G. 
Egerton, Mr. Richard Forest, G. Goode, Esq,, and Christopher Rawson, Esq., 
were elated Fellows of the Sodety. Dr. Lindley read a letter from Mr, 
Bnciian, gardener to Lord Bagot, Blithfield, Staffordshire, forwarding therewith, 
foity of the true Cinnamon Tree, from a tree which was Imported dnio 
thia coiintry. The fruit much resembles acorns hanging in clustera of Aiso or 
three, and it is considered that the plant would tvell bw exposure to the air in 
winter, in most seasons^ and without much protection. Specimens had leeii 
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sent to many Botanical l^nrtlcnltaral Societies, in dUtricts where it is con- 
sidered that the plant W4^d thirire bettor than in Staffordshire. The flowers 
exhibited were, of Echeveria yibhiflora (Crassulacew) (Hbbons flowered, con- 
tinuing in high flower and perfection. It is a greenhouse plant flowering fleely 
at a season when Tory desirable. It is of easy culture, and very suitable fbr 
either the greenhouse or sitting room. Its yellow and pinkie flowers being very 
showy. Helleborus odorus, a plant having a pleasant aromatic odour, but dif- 
ficult to increase. EulopMa lurida (Orchideo:.) These were from the garden 
of the society. Epacris pimgens; E. impressa; E. caiupanulata alba from 
IMbr. Olenny; Boronia pimata ; Veltheimia viridlflora; roinsettia pulcherrima ; 
and six kinds of Camellias from Mrs. Marryatt; Oncidium carthaginense, 
the flowers of which were in high perfection, of an olive colour, although the 
plant had been kept in a. drawing room in London for the last month. Brassia 
maculata, bearing yellow and red flowers. Bilbergia iridifolia, bearing crimson 
flowers i and Thalia grandiflorus (cannete.) Athenaeum. 

REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Bignonia Venmta . — ^This very splendid flowering hothouse climber well de- 
serves a place in every stove; scarcely any flower can equal its beauty and 
comeliness when in bloom. It is of easy cultivation. If planted in the corner 
of a barkpit, and its roots allowed to extend in the bark, it grows vigorously, 
extending thirty feet or more in a season. if the plant was allowed plenty of 
root room by being planted into an open boi^< r in the stove, it would doubtless 
succeed equally as well, provided some due proportion of warmth was commu- 
nicated to the soil by being near a flue, &c.; or grown it) a large tub wmild 
probably answer well. Our plant is urown in the bark pit. A plant growing, 
in the stove of the Misses Trevor, Tingworth, near Woburn, in three yeai-s 
covered a surface of 500 feet, and blooms most profusely. Manure w'ater is 
given at Tingworth to promote its vigour. 7'he truss we hsive given has only 
about one hjdf the usual quanlity of flowers in it— our space not admitting 
more It blooms from November till February, during which time it has a 
a most enchanting appearance. Plants may easily be obtained at a low cost. 
Cuttings readily strike root, inserting young shoots of about six inches long, 
into a sandy loamy soil, and placing them in a moist temperature. 

Catceolmics . — ^These very sph-ndid shrubby kindsj have recently been raised, 
by the persons whose name is attached to each. In order to give our subscribers 
as much as possible, in each plate, consistent with a proper representation of 
of the flower, we have only given a single blossom of each, aw'are that our readers 
would readily judge what additional show would be given by any increased 
quantity produced upon a plant, and thus give eight kinds instead of one or 
two, if lai'ge specimens were figured. 

No. 1,2, and 5, are seedlings raised by Mr.Barratt, St John’s BotanicGardens, 
Wakefield. We saw them in splendid bloom last seaaon, in his fine collection. 

No. 3. This most striking dark flowered variety with its white cap, we received 
a specimen from Mr. Atkins, Nurseryman, Northampton — along with a number 
more of very superior kinds which had been raised in the establishment of Mr. 
Atkins; we had only space at present for this very handsome kind. Others we 
pnipose giving during the season. 

No. 4, 7, and 8. These most strikingly handsome kinds were raised by Mr. 
Plant, Florist, Cheadle, Staffordshire- We visited the place during blooming 
season, and took drawings of forty, or more, of the most superb kinds, which 
Mr. Plant had been so very successful in raising. To have obtained the 
beautiful spotting upon shrabby kinds, was a new feature in the genus, for 
whleh Mr; Plant deserves the thanks of every admirer of this handsome fleunily 
flowers.' ' 

No. 6 is C, Majoriana. superba. A most superior kind^ raised by Mr. Major, 
landadape gardnet, Knostrop, near Leeds. The present variety is ^ a brighter 
aud lighter scarlet than C. Mi^oriana. We saw plants of it in exquisite bloom. 

We have a plate in preparation of a number of other splendid kinds raised by 
each of the above gentleman. We hoj^ each of the parties will meet with that 
encouragement they so deservedly merit, for their trouble, by an extensive sale 
of plants. 
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APRIL 1st, 1837. 

PART I, 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE 1. 

OBSERVATIONS ON AN APPARATUS FOR HEATING A PIT. 

IIY C C. B. 

Having sent you some months ago an account of a little apparatus 
which 1 had employed for heating a pit, I now send you the result of 
my experiments, which I can venture to recommend for general adop- 
tion, To those who may not in the mean time have contrived any thing 
better for themselves 1 am the more anxious to do so, because i hnd 
that my previous suggestion has been acted upon in several quarters, 
and T fear that some disappointment may have arisen to those who 
adopted it as an effective instrument which was little more than an 
essay towards one. For those who may have been so disappointed, [ 
just mention that by using from eighteen to twenty. four feet of three- 
inch pipe, instead of nine feet, and substituting a small cistern holding 
two or three gallons instead of the funnel, the apparatus may be effec- 
tive; and by thi$ last expedient of a cistern, my original apparatus 
was worked efficiently for more than seven months. The boiler, how- 
ever^ which 1 am about to describe, possesses so many advantages, 
over the former, that 1 should not recommend any one putting up a 
new apparatus to follow the former modeL 
The annexed sketches will explain both the form of the boiler, and 
the mode of applying it. 

No. 1. represents the boiler, a double cons of copper or tin, nearly 
resembling a loaf of sugar with the top cut off. The boiler coutaining 
a shell of water about one inch, or one inch and a half thick 
Vql. V. H 
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the fire, the fuel for which is introduced as before: At the top u and 
b are two pipes with union joiiUs, giving opening to the boiler at lop 
and bottom. 



No. 2. is the chimney detached from the furnace, its only peculiari- 
ties, being a circle of iron, c, nearly as large as the top of the furnace, 
suspended ov?r the fire, causing the flame to play against the boiler, 
the draft taking place all round it, and a rim of iron in form like an 
inverted cone attached ai its upper edge to the lid, but leaving a 
space of about one inch and a half between itself and the circular 
damper, thiougli which space the draught plays, as shewn by the arrows 
in No. 1. These two are essential to the wwking of the furnace with 
enough of fuel. 



No. 3. is a ring of iron as broad as the boiler on which it rests, and 
which is attached to a square iron frame, by which it is fixed in the 
hi ick- work which supports it. The grate G. may either rest on the 
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ilwree brackets, xxx, and be (brown down by a bale rod with a liofdt.. 
or be fixed on two pivots, and secured by a catch, to as io4uro over 
and allow the clinkers to fiiU out when required. 






No. 4. Exhibits the apparatus complete ; the lead pipe a from the 
top of the boiler enters the lower side of the cast iron pipe A. while 
from B. the other extremity of the range of iron pipes, the lead pipe 5. 
enters the top of this reservoir R, a strong cask answers the purpose per- 
liaps as well as any thing. From the lower side of this reservoir, a lead 
pipe c, communicates with the union joint at the bottom of the boiler. 
A supply cistern placed so that its bottom is higher than the highest 
part of the iron pipe, and communicating with the bottom of the reser-r 
voir, and a valve not lower than the top of the supply cistern, with an 
air pipe on the highest point of the iron pipes, complete the appa- 
ratus. 



The fire being lighted in the furnace, the heated water flows into 
(he iron pi|>e and thence into tlie reservoir, till all bt heated. When 
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fee firft '^o€s out, a counter current takes place, tiH the water fh Ae 
e^rvoir is aH cold again. ' ^ 

The following particulara may prove useful to those who wish to 
.employ such apparatus. 

FAOFORTIONS IK IKCHEO FOR BOILEBS OF DfFFEBEKT SIZEft. 
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Ihe first of these, will be sufficient for a pit containing from an hun- 
dred to an hundred and fifty square feet of glass, the last probably suf- 
ficient for a greenhouse of from, six hundred to eight hundred or 
more. The reservoir should contain not less tljan three times as much 
as the pipes. 

The expence of the smallest boiler is about six pounds; in tin, conical 
not curvilinear, about one pound fifteen shillings. The larger 
boiler in copper, may be each about one pound to one pound five shil- 
lings dearer than the other. 

The cxpence of setting, from the small size of tlie boiler is very 
trifling. The best plan is a slight case, either of wood, slate, or 
brick work, packed with saw dust, and covered from the wet. The 
reservoir also should be similarly packed in saw dust, tliat no heat may 
be wasted. 

Fig. 5. The annexed sketch exhibits the mode of arranging the 
apparatus as applied to a pit . F. is the furnace surrounded by the 
boiler a, the lead delivery pipe from the top of the boiler to the cast 
iron pipe A; 6 B the othet cast iron pipe ; b b the return lead pipe 
communicating with the top of the reservoir ; c the return from the 
bottom of the Reservoir to the boiler. The boiler and reservoir are 
outside the pit* enclosed in a smaH cliamfier of four and a half inch 
brickwork. The lowest point of A’ A viz. A’ must be higher tliaii the 
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top of the boiler^ and the pipe must incline upwards the whole way 
from A* to B’ about oae*third of an inch in nine feet,, sq^that B’ is the 
highest point of the iron, pipe, here the air pipe is placed. From B’ 
to the top of the reservoir must be an uniform fall; one- sixteenth .or 
one*tweniietb of an inch in eveiy foot is sufficient. 



The principal advantages of the apparatus are, that it is applicable on 
a much smaller scale than any other boiler now in use. That it occu- 
pies less room, is less expensive ; for though its cost in copper, equals 
or exceeds a common cast iron boiler, yet when the furnace doors 
and bars, and the expensive setting, and chimney necessary for the 
latter are taken into account, the economy of this will be apparent, 
ft consumes much less fuel, and requires much less attendance, as it 
may safely be left for three or four hours ; if once filled with fuel. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps well to observe that any material devia- 
tions from the proportions given above, will probably be found dis- 
advantageous. All cylindrical boilers, with vertical furnaces, which I 
have hitherto seen, have been so much too large in proportion to their 
height, that half the heat of the fire went up the chimney'; it will be 
seen this defect is cautiously, and I believe effectually guarded against. 
A further caution also against a common error may not be misplaced, 
the lowest point of the iron pipe, must be above the boiler and (hey 
must incline upwards from the point which they rective the hot water 
to the point at which they deliver it to the reservoir. The only case 
in which I should be tempted to deviate from this, would be, where the 
pipes exceeded one hundred feet in length, when the air-pipe may be 
placed at the end of it furthest from the boiler; and both iron ptp^ 
mcline equally from that point towards the boiler and reservoir. The 
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h^hvs iipaft« to. the middle of JSeptember 1 generally begin to make 
np my bed fbr bloomings having it four feet wide with border boarde 
a^ve the level, I take out one spit of earth from end to end, repiacitig it 
with a layer of horse or cow-dung quite rotten four or five inches 
thick all over the bed, 1 then cover it with about six inches of earth » 
keeping it three inches higher in the centre, gradually sloping to the 
edge, itfter which 1 roaik out the bed and plant the pinks seven inches 
apart :%bout the latter end of March 1 top dress them with some old 
rotten horse-dung worked into the mould with a small fork between 
each plant : in the begining of May they will spindle up for bloom, 1 
then take off all the side shoots that show for bloom, not having more 
than two of the main stems to bloom, and in many cases not more than 
one, and also all the side shoots that show for bloom ^ leaving only the 
main pod to bloom : about the latter end of the month many of the pods 
will begin to open, care must then be taken to keep the pods from 
Imrsting, to prevent which, they should be tied with a piece of soft bass 
matting round the middle of the pod in a tight knot, and should they 
be inclined to run down on one side, they should he eased on the op- 
posite side down to the bass, which will give freedom to the petals to 
expand equally, and when they begin to drop their guard leaves, cards 
^uld be placed on them, laying the guard leaves even and round to 
allow the others to fall in regular succession, then the shade should be 
placed over them from the sun. 

1 now beg to make some remarks from what has fallen from the pen 
of the Practical Gardener, relative to the raising of pinks from seed which 
he states is the first principle of all vegetables, so far I admit he is 
correct, I wish ! could say so in other respects* He observes you should 
alutayr have a good stock of pink seed — but I should like to know how 
it is to be obtained ; there has been many seasons that 1 have not been 
able to get as much seed from one thousand five hundred plants, as 
would raise one dozen, it is true some seasons are more favourable 
than others, and a greater quantity of seed may be obtained, and there 
are many sorts that I have not been able to save a single pod in the pe- 
riod of twenty years. 

The Practical Gardener also recommends the laying of pinks^ 1 would 
ask what person of any experience, or practice in piping, would attempt 
so tedious a method as laying, as piping of any description is better than 
layers, and it is my decided opinion that if carnations and piccotees 
would strike as free as pinks, very few florists would lay either. 

The time 1 would recommend for the sowing of pink seed, is the 
latter end^of March, or the beginning of April, which 1 perform in the 
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following manner ; I take a flower-pot No, 12, and fill it With fiiiely 
sifted mould, drawing a flat piece of board over the top lO ihOke the 
surface even, I then lay on the seed and cover it over witfejvery fine 
mould, and give them a gentle watering, covering the pot with a glass, 
and about (he beginning of June they will be fit for planting in the iia- ' 
tural ground and will bloom the following year. 

It is a great error among the cultivators of this flower, in not getting 
the sorts they require in due time ; I have frequently received orders as 
late as the middle of November after all the best plants arc disposed of, 
the plants so late obtained cannot be expected to be so flue as those 
planted out in September, which gets better hold of the giound and are 
better able to stand the winter. 

Since writing the above I have seen the second part of the Practical 
Gardener's remarks, and I beg to state, 1 have the same opinion of the 
second part as 1 had of the first, at the same time 1 beg to thank him for 
his information concerning rats^ he states there is no animal so dan- 
gerous to pinks as rats^ therefore you should be very watchful that they 
do them no mischief, I can assure him, I have a great many rats in 
my garden and its neighbourhood, and they must be all very kind 
ones, as 1 have never known them to destroy any of my pinks, hat 
there is a little animal, or insect called a ^rv6, which has done more 
mischief in one ni^ht than all the rats have done in twenty years, and 
when I find any of my pinks bit off, I work round the stem of the . 
plant with my finger in the earth, and I generally find them about 
one inch under the surface, and not being quite so nimble as the ratSy 
1 can more easily catcli them, and I show them no more quarter than 
1 would the vermin before alluded to. In giving my opinion of the pink, 

I beg to observe 1 consider it a most beautiful flower, and worthy a> 
place in the garden of every florist, I have frequently been highly grati- 
fied during the twenty years that I have been a grower of that delight- 
ful flower, to observe after a long winter, my pinks looking beautiful 
when there was scarce any thing else green in the garden. 

The pink is the poor man’s flower, and has been exhibited for show 
more than any other flower until the introduction of the dahlia, which 
the poor man has little chance with, it requiring considerable room to 
grow any quantity : I consider the pink also very little inferior to the 
carnation or piccotee : take and place the following twelve blooms in a 
stand viz, Dryden’s Earl of Uxbridge — Hopkins’s one in (be Ring—' 
Ownsworlh’s Omega, Bexly beauty— Westlake’s Hero — Bray’s Invinct-> 
ble— Mans, Dr. Summers— Stevens's George Cook— Clark’s Matilda- 
Barret's Conqueror— Seal's Miss, Austin, and Ibbet's Triumphant; and 
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i^Biikk ft mtild be e dtSkuk taatter to beat them, with the assistamee 
the Fracdeat Oardener to boot« 

Mr. Editor I have placed the above remarks tn your hands for inser- 
tion in your Cabinet, if you think them worthy a place in that publica- 
tion, and rest assured should opportunity occur, 1 should feel proud 
in forwarding any communication that would assist the amateur or 
others in the culture of flowers generally. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE Of THE CHRYSANTHEMUM INDlCUM. 

BY S. R. P. GREENWICH. 

1 AM SO much a debtor to your Floricultural Cabinet for the pleasure 
and instruction I have derived from its pages that I am anxious to 
offer any contribution under the hope that I may assist in affording to 
others a reciprocal pleasure. 

There are few late flowering plants, that surpass in beauty the 
Chrysanthemum Indicum, its varied, and increasing colours, are daily 
adding fresh splendour to the floral world, and whether it be in the 
conservatory, the sitting room, or the flower garden, I know not a 
more desirable autumnal plant Much has appeared already on the 
cultivation of this pretty flower; but as [ last year produced a me- 
thod of treating it as a dwarf pot plant, that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of the late ungenial season, more than answered my an- 
ticipations, I am induced to submit my mode of culture. 

J^arly in the spring I took from the old plants rooted young shoots 
planted then singly, in number sixty pots, and promoted their growth 
and strength as rapidly as possible, by placing them in a cold frame, and 
supplying them occasionally with liquid manure. When the pots were 
full of roots they were shifted into 48»., and placed in an open 
situation, and watered as before ; by the latter end of June the tall 
growing sorts, had nearly reached three feel high, and the more 
dwarf in proportion ; they were then turned out of the pots, and suf- 
fered to get a little flaccid, the mould was partly shook from them, and 
their roots slightly reduced. They were next potted in 32*-. as follows, 
some pieces of broken pots, as usual, and about two inches of compost 
being put into the pot, the plants, with the aid. of a second person to 
fill up the mould, was coiled round the inside of the pot ; the top of 
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the 8tem» which was left about five inches above tlie aur&ee of the 
earth, was, by a more sudden turn, brought to the centre of the pot 
and there fastened upright to a stick. Should the stem crack in this 
operation, it will not effect the plant, if it be not severed. 

The plants were placed in a shady situation ; when the tops had 
shot a little, they were pinched off to about four inches : as soon as 
the laterals had started, the pots were ex posed to the full sun ; at the 
latter end of August, they were shifted into 24^, the pots placed a foot 
apart and constantly kept moist with water or liquid manure. Thus 
treated they averaged from fourteen to twenty inches, and clothed with 
a fine healthy foliage down to the pots. They wore placed in the 
greenhouse and sitting rooms, and produced the finest bloom I ever 
saw. 

This may appear a lengthy process ; but when it is considered, that 
we take more trouble to produce a fine balsam or cockscomb; surely, 
it will not be thought too much pains to bestow upon this delightful 
flower that cheers the last ray of departing autumn firhen all fair 
things are passing away.'* 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON TUK CULTliRE OF IPOMOPSTS ELKCANS. 

BY J. M., ESQ. HANTS, 

Ip Medicus does not obtain better advice relative to preserving the 
Ipomopsis elegans than what follows, even this may prove acceptable. 

1 pot the plants in light soil, with about an inch of small drainage at 
the bottom, over which I place a tuft of moss ; when obliged to shift 
them, I am very careful not to disturb or injure any of the young roots, 
and sometimes (when plants were scarce.) I have broken the pot, as the 
safer way. In planting I always elevate the plant (as it were on a 
little hill) in the middle of the pot, as heaths are 'served ; and I 
take care in giving water, which requires to be done moderately, but 
often, not on any account to let.it touch the stem of the plant. Let 
Medicus do this, and keep them in a light and airy situation in the 
greenhouse, or turn them out if he wishes them to grow more luxu% 
rianily, into the border in the spring, (the border being com pose4 pf 
light and open mould) and though 1 do not say he will not lose one or 
more plants without being able to Account for their dying, yet V think t 
may confidently assert that the majority of his patients will do crisidit to 
his cause provided he attends them after the manner 1 have prescribed. 
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article; V.-^A U^T and DESCHIPTION of plants WHpSEJ 
. FLOWRRS INDICATE THE HOUR OF THE DA Y. 

BY MB. JAMB8 BBOWNE, DEBStNGlIAM, NORFOLK. 

1 TAKE tlie liberty of sending the following extract for the use of your 
readers if you think it worthy a place in the Cabinet. 

** Among curious collections, it may be desirable to assemble the 
dial plants, or such as indicate the hour of the day by closing or 
opening; a list has already, been given by Linnaeus in tbe^Philosophia 
Botanica: but the following are plants generally known and easily pro- 
ciued, and are sufficient to form a botanist's dial in Britain. 
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Tragopogon pratensis. . . . 

3 

5 

9 

10 

Leont(^on serolinus 

4 

0 

12 

1 

Helmenthia echioides . . • • 

4 

5 

12 

0 

Borkhausia alpina 

4 

5 

12 

0 

Cichorium Intybus 

4 

5 

8 

9 

Papaver nudiraule 

5 

0 

7 

0 

Hemerocallis fulva 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Sonchus loevis 

5 

0 

ll 

12 

Agathyrsus alpinus 

5 

0 

12 

0 

Convolvulus arvensis 

5 

G 

4 

5 

Lapsana communis .*•••• 

5 

Q 

10 

0 

Leontodon taraxacum 

5 

6 

6 

9 

Achyrophorus maculatus ... 

G 

7 

4 

5 

Nymphsea alba 

7 

0 

5 

1 0 

Lactuca saliva 

7 ' 

0 

10 

0 

Tagetes erecta 

7 

0 

3 

1 4 

Anagalis arvensis 

7 

8 

2 

3 

Hieracium pilosella . . • • • 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Dianthus prolifer 

Calendula arvensis 

8 

0 

' 1 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

Arenarea purpurea 

9 

10 

2 

3 

Portulaca oleracea 

9 

10 

12 

I2 

Malva Carolinians 

Stellaita media 

9 

9 

10 

10 

. 19 

J 

10 


The above might be planted in a department by themselves, and 
would form an object of great interest to all lovers of Nature, 

While I have pen in hand, I must express my disapprobation of 
botanists continually changing the names of plants, names that have 
been transmitted to us by our forefathers. Our old favorites have now. 
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uew names, and many of them nothing near so appropriate as:^ the 
old. It appears to me that the meddling parlies, either do- it, to ren-* 
der new articles necessary, or to (ridiculously) immortalize themselves 
by a display of their supposed ability above their predecessors. I 
will just quote a few of them as examples, Coreposis tinctoria, to Cal- 
liopsis bicolor. Dahlia su peril ua, to Georgina variablis* Colutea 
frutescens, to Sutherlandia frutcscens. Ccisia acutifolia, incisifolia, 
&c. to Alonsoa, with many others. 

1 hnd too there has been an attempt made to divide our old favorite 
Tropeeolum to two or more genera, 1 trust that such alterations of the 
names of plants (excepting with good reason) will never meet with 
support from the true lovers of Flora. I have two or three other 
articles in course of preparation which shall be forwarded as soon as 
my avocations will allow me time to finish them. 


ARTICLE VI.-~ON THE CUL'IURE OF ORCHIDEOUS EPIPHYTES. 

BY A T1IRE15 YBAr’s PRACTI'l lONER. 

In the summer of 1833, a number of plants in bloom of this sin- 
gular and interesting tribe, came under my notice in the collection of 
Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney Nursery, which at once determined me 
on commencing their culture, having a great deal of glass. I pur- 
chased one hundred pounds worth of plants to begin with, and had them 
placed upon a back flue in a vinery, at eight feet from the glass. 
The period of the vines being in leaf, the plants had the advantage of 
a partial shade ; in this situation they did well in the summer of 1 834, 
but when the winter approached I found them declining in vigour and 
looking unhealthy, with all the attention T could give them, following 
the direction of Messrs Loddiges, and Mr. Cooper of Wentworth. I 
immediately had a house erected to grow them in, I have it heated on 
the hot water system, three feet above the pipes going round the house, 
I have a ribbed trellis three feet broad, upon which I have a quantity 
of plants, they flourish amazingly. At the centre of the house, I had a 
pit constructed with a wall three feet high, the breadth of the pit is eight 
feet, and length thirty six, two hot water pipes are laid up the centre, 
and a floor one foot above, where the top pipe is laid it is of tiles. Oft 
this floor I laid one foot of moss, and upon the moss 1 placed my plants, 
growing in pots, wicker baskets, &c., they flourish amazingly too. 
Since 1 commenced growing this tribe of plants, 1 have liad considerable 
opportunities of trying experiments on their culture, as well as ascer* 
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quisite to have them grown in a situation possession such advantage. 
On November first, 1 took up the plants, and re-potted them, keeping 
their heads entire, and placed them in the greenhouse and cool frame 
for winter protection. During the winter 1 give the plants a scanty 
supply of water, never allowing them to be saturated at the roots, but 
when quite dry to give them as much as will moisten all the soil in the 
pot. 

I have a rock-work twenty eight yards long, with a ten feet depth of 
frontage, having a full south aspect, well protected on the north by a 
thick holly hedge, upon this rockery, 1 planted sixty good strong plants. 
The taller kinds I placed in hollows, out of which the heads rose some 
distance : the dwarf and trailing kinds to spread and hang over the sur- 
face of the stones. 1 used a compost for them to grow in same as for 
the border. In this situation they flowered most profusely, producing 
a very pretty effect : they required a good supply of water, almost every 
day, but they amply repaid for all attention. I judged that in con- 
sequence of the plants on the rockery being dry at the roots, and 
screened on the north, that T might safely allow them to stand out 
through the winter which they would survive, but on examining them 
yesterday, (February 23rd,) I find nearly all the tops are killed. It is 
probable the roots of some may be alive, but if they push shoots, they 
will be so late in the season, and perhaps not more than two or three 
shoots to a plant, that little show would be produced, (if any) by them. 
For the future I propose taking up my plants from the rockery, and 
giving winter protection in a dry, cool, frame. 

To have a good show, established plants of two or more years growth 
is necessary. Small plants make but little show, unless jdanted closely 
together ; they are easily raised from slips or cuttings, put off from ri- 
pened shoots of the young wood. The cuttings must he inserted in a 
dryish soil, and be kept so till the cuttings begin to wither, when if 
water be moderately supplied, they will immediately strike root. A 
gentle heat in a cutting house or frame, assists to strike more certainly 
Thus in two years a good stock of plants may be obtained to turn out 
which will produce effect. 
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PART U. 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Noticed tince our latL 

1. Begonia octopetah, eight petaled, (Bot. Mag. S;>59.) Natural order, 
Begon^cfe. Limisean class Monsucia, Order, Poljandrlas. This is by far 
the finest flowering species tliat has yet been introduced into this country, 
the fluwsrs are as large as those of a sinjg^le Anemone ; it was sent from Lima 
in 1835, by J. McLean, Esq, to the Botanic Garden, at Glasgow, where, in the 
hot diouse, it bloomed in October and November, of 1836, It requires a very 
high temperature to bloom well. Tbe root is tuberous, tbe plant does not 
produce a stem. Tbe leaves are upon lon^ foot-stalks a foot and a half 
long, the leaf is eight or ten inches long, coruaic. The flowers are produced 
ill corymbs, of a greenish. white colour: the male blossoms are larger than the 
female : each of the former are two inches, or more across. Begonia, in com- 
pliment to M. Begou, a French promoter of Botany. 

2. BoLDOPHYLLtJM itARBiGERDM. Bearded flowered. (Bot. Ueg. 1942.) 
Orchidacem. Gynandria Monandria. A most singularly pretty flowering 
Orchideous Epiphyte Plant, which has bloomed in the collection of Messrs, 
Loddiges, at Hackney, in whose collection it bloomed during the Iasi year ; 
it was introduced from Sierra l^eone. Tbe flowers are produced upon a ra- 
ceme of six inches in length, upon each are from sixteen to twenty flowers ; 
the petals are very minute, scarcely perceptible *, the lip is long, narrow, 
flexuose, closely covered with a yellow felt, within its point there is a deep 
puijle beard of very fine hairs, and on the under side is another such beard 
of fine hairs ; at the end of the lip there is a purple brush of threads, which 
by a current of air, waving about, to produce a graceful and pretty effect; 
the lip, with its yellow felt, purple brushes, and two beards, is jointed so deli- 
cately that a very siiirhi breath produces a rocking movement, which makes it 
appear as if some animal nature was po.ssessed hy the plant; the flower is a 
most extraordinary production. Messrs, Loddiges have another species of 
similarly curious hablls. 7'he plant has something of the appearance of a 
small kind of Oiicidiuni. Bolbuphylluni, from holhoKf a hulb, and 'phyUum, a 
leaf; alluding to the leaves arising from a buib.like stem. 

3. ^ Crat*otts flava, Rough- barked Thorn, Roseacese. Icosundria Penta- 
gynia. (Bot. Re^. 1939.) The single fruited variety was noticed last months 
the present species bears its iruit in clusters of three or four berries upon 
each, they are of a greenish-yellow. 

4. C 1 IV.SIS A 1 JREA, Golden.flowered. Orchidac(>R\ Gynandria Monandria. 
(Bot. Reg. I9.S7.) Another splendid flowering species of Orchideous Epiphyte, 
which has been introduced into tliis country by Mr. Lowe, of Clapton, in 1835 ; 
it was collected by Mr. Henchman, in the valley of Cumancoa, in Venezuela. 
Mr. H. describes it as growing suspended by long fibrons roots, from the 
lateral branches of trees, so that its pseudo-bulbs hanging pendulous wave in 
the wind, and prodhees a spike of ten flowers. Mr. Bateman of Knypersley, 
has a plimt of it which has grown very rapidly suspended from a rafter in a pot, 
planted in turfy-peat and broken poislierds. The stems are in structure very 
like those of a Cyrtopodium or Catasetuin, but its real affinity is to the genus 
Epidendrum and its section. The flowers are very showy, each about an inch 
and a half across, the sepals are white at the lower part of a golden-yellow. 
Labellum, White with deep red veined stripes.— Petals same colour as the 

VoL. V. ‘ 1 
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Chyih from ckuih a melting. The pollen masstses being as it were 
fused together. 

5. 'Delphinium montanum. Mountain l^arkspur. Rauuncnlaceae. Poly an* 
dria Trigynia. (Hot. Keg. 1936.) Synonym. D, elatuin. D, hirsutum. One 
of the handsomest flowering species, a native of the Alps of Europe. It is a 
hardy perennial, flowering from August to October: growing from live to seven 
feet high. The plant is covered with soft green down, and the flowers «re of 
a pale sky-blue, slightly tinged with purple. This is an old iiihuhilaiit of our 
gardens, but, we have given these particulars in order, (hat our readers who 
may possess the kind and not know its real name, may be able to do so. 

6. Daviesia ulicina, Furze-like. Legurainose. Decandria Munogynia 
(Pax. Mag. of Uut.) A very neat and handsome flowering greenhouse plant, 
a native of New Holland, it well deserves a place in every collection. The 
plant forms a very neat bush; the flowers are produced in vast prolusion, and 
are very neat and pretty, much resembling, but a little larger, than those ol 
the Eutaxia uivrtifolia. They are produced from April to June, and they are 
of a bright yellow with red centre. Davusia so named in compliment to Rev. 
Hugh Davies, F. L. S., a celebrated Botanist in Wales. 

7. Epidendri'M CHLOROLUCCUM, Grccn and White flowered. OiTbidacem. 
Gynandria Monandria. This new species has bloomed in the collection of 
John Allcard, Esq., ui September, 1836, and by that gentleman imported 
from Deraerara ; the flowers are rather uninteresting in appearance ; they are 
produced on a raceme of eight or ten upon each, about three quaiters ol an 
inch across ; they are without scent; sepals and petals green; lip white. 
Mpidendritnif from epi, upon; and dendton, a tree. 

8. Euphorbia fi;lgens, Fulgent flowered Ephorbiacca^, Dodecandria 
Piip^ynia. (Pax. Mag Bot.) This very neat and handsome flowering plant is a 
native of Mexico, and has recently been introduced into this country. It has 
bloomed in the select collection of Lucombe, Price, Ac,. Exeter Nursitry, It 
is an elegant ornamental Stove Plant ; branched wpiiglit, leafy, growing freely, 
and blooming profusely ; the leaves at the ends of the shoots are ol a pink- 
ish purple colour at the underside, and of a dark green above ; the older 
leaves wholly of a green colour ; the flowers are produced in groups ol three 
or tour together in constant succession along tlie slioots ; each flower is near 
half an inch across, of a bright red colour with a small yellow tube. The 
brilliancy of the flowers, their vast porfnsion, and elegance of the plant, 
renders it a very desirable, and which ought to be in ev(?ry collection ol 
hot bouse plants. It propagates very easily, and grows rapidly. Euphothia^ 
so named in compliment to Euphorbus, a physician to Juba, King ol Mauri- 
tania, and who is said to have first used the plant in medicine. 

9. Gesneria Skllowi, Dr. Scllows Gesneira, Gesnerica?. Didyiiamia, 
Angiospermia. This very elegant flowering stove i»lanl has been introduced 
into this country from the Brazils, and has been specifically named after. 
Mr. Sellow, a collector of plants, employed by the Prussian Government. 
It well deserves to be in every collection of hot house plants The flowers 
are produced in a raceme, numerous upon each; ol a fine^ scarlet colour. 
Each flower is about three inches long. Ctsaeria in honour of Conrad Gesner. 
R tanious botanist of Zurich 

10. Lissochilus sPECiosus Mr. Griffiu’s Showy Lissocliiliis. Orchidacea*. 
Gynandria Monandria. (Pax. Mag. Bot. ) A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was imported by Mr. Griffin, of South Lambeth, London, in 
whose collection it has bloomed. —It is one of the terrestrial Orchideae, which 
flowers freely from May to August ; a hot bouse of moderate temperature 
appears to suit the plant best. The flowers are produced upon a scale rising 
two feet high, of a fine yellow colour. Each flowei is upwards of two inches 
across. Like this trihe of orchideous plants, the present dciidils in a rirh 
loamy soil, mixed with peatjind sand, the pot to have a good proportion ol 
drainage, care being taken mi to have too large a pot. 
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I K Morna NTTiUA. The beautiful Morna. Asteracas. Syngeasia Pulygam* 
ia ffiqualifi. (Bol. Reg. 1941.) Sir .lames Siiriing introduced this neat and 
pretty flowering plant into this country in 188.% from the Swan River, Austra- 
lia ; where it is found to inhabit the dry parts of the country. It has bloomed 
in the very select and extensive collection of R Mangles Esqr. Whitmore 
Lodge, Sunning Hilly Berkshire. Thai gentleman exhibited it at the Horti- 
cultural Societies’ Show, at Cheswick in 1836, and amedal was awarded for it* 

It is a neat and delicate plant, producing cymose heads of iwmerous 
flowers, each about three quarters of an inch across, of a fine yellow colour. 
They resemble the flowers of Eliehrysun bracieatum, but are smaller, and 
very superior in delicacy an<l richness. It is a perennial plant, well meriting 
a place in every colloetioii of herbaceous plants. Morna, so named after 
Morna one of the heroines oi the northern romances. 

12. NEMOPiiitA ATOMARiA.. Speckicd flowcrcd. Hydrophyllacea. Pen- 
tandria moiiogyniu. (Bot. Reg. 1010.) An hardy annual, probably from Cali- 
fornia. It was introduced into this country the last year. The flowers are 
about half an inch across, white, with a slight tinge of blue at the centre, 
and spotted with small lead coloured spots. When put in contrast with N 
insignis, it isjan uninteresting species- liemojihila from nmo a grave ; and pkilo 
1 love, relFeriiig to its native Tiuhitalion. 

IS. Nttttallia coroata, Heart-leaved. (Bot. Reg. 19.?8.) Malvacene, 
Monadelphia Poiyandria, A nathe of North America, where it had been 
collected by the late Mr, Drummond; and it appears forwarded to the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden. It i.s aiiollier preAty addition to this handsome' 
genus. The flowers are of a proiiy blusli colour, eacb an inch and a half 
across. It well deserves a place in every flower border, IVuRol/w, in com- 
pliment to Mr. Thomas Nuttall, a writer on Botany, in North America. 

14, Petunia vtoi,A(M5\ : hybrioa. Purple Petunia, liyhred varieties- So- 
lanccae Peidamlria Miuiogynia, (Bot Mag) '>550.) The impregnation of P 
violaca} and P nyctaginiflora, has produced several very charming varieties, 
such as, Pale Pvik with a dark centre; Sulphur with dark centre ; White with 
dark centre, and others streaked and veiiu'd with dark. The size of the 
flowers of some «)f llu se byhrid.s has been much increased, some being three 
inches across. All the tribe merit a place in every collection of greenhouse, 
or border plants for summer, being highly ornamental in cither situation. 
Petunia^ from Pttun llm Bra/iliaii name, 

15. Phycella BREvrniBA, Short-tubed. Amaryllidacac. Hexandria Mo., 
nogynia. (Bot. Reg. 1UI;1) A neat and pretty species, which it appears will 
flovirish out of doors if plan ted in a dry and wurui situation The Honourable 
and Reverend Mr. Herbert lias grown it siiecesfiilly in this way, and in his 
treatise on Amaryliide;e, to be published this >«ionti), some instructions upon 
their treatment will be given, which being the resnlt of many years obser- 
vation and practical experience will be very x.ilusble. Phycella fromp/iykot 
red aikanet colour. 

Ifi. Rvtidopiivllum AURicrMTrif Gp.sneii;ie.«'je. Didynamia Angiosper- 
iiiia. ( Bot. Mag. .S’ 562) Recently introduced into this country to the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, its native country is not known, but it is probable from the 
West Indies consequently (if .so) will require a hot house treatment. The 
stem rises several feet liigh producing cynics of flowi‘r.s of a fine yellow, spot- 
ted with red inside, and a yellowi.sh green outside, The tube is near an inch 
long, and the five parted monophyllobs coiolla is near three quarters of an 
inch acrors. Rytidophyllum, from rutts, idos, wrinkle; and fhuUun a 
leaf. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On IPO!«opSit EleganS,— -1 hoped some reply would hare appeared in thr 
Cabinet this month, to the observations of Medicus in, your February Num- 
ber on the Ipomopsis Elegansi Like him I have raised plants that have 
grown well till they appeared ready for flowering, and then they have wither- 
ed and died. I have tried them in the borders and in pots, in the open air 
and under shelter, but have not succeeded in any way, the soil of my gar- 
4 ^en is very light, and all the species of Gilia succeed remarkably well in it. 
1 ama^reat admirer of the varieties Zinnia Elegans, and have cultivated 
them with great success, but 1 frequently find that when they are growing 
luxuriantly, without any apfiarent cause, the main stem withers, and they 
die. This occurs at all stages, from seedlings an inch high, to plants in 
full bloom. If you, or any of your correspondents ciin point out a successful 
method of cultivating the above plants, you will oblige Lolotte. 

1 am uncertain how to address you, 1 wish you would state in your next 
Number of the Cabinet, which I have taken in from its commencement, and 
find it bighiv useful. 

12th March, 18:17. 

On cle.\ring a Garden of ruo«s.-— 1 shall be much obliged if you, or any 
of your ^Correspondent8 can inform me of the best method of clearing a 
garden of young frogs, which arc; very abundant, as there is a large pond on 
the premises, though it is far from being damp. Should I not succeed in 
destroying them, have 1 reason to fear they will still be injurious as well as 
disagreeable ? When will Rosa continue her remarks on budding roses, 
for 1 have been unable to And them, since the March Number, though she 
promised then to continue (hem in the May or June Number. I hope this 
may not be too late for insertion in the August Number, in time to destroy 
the frogs when young. Kalmia. 

On doitulg (^larkia,— 1 see in the last month's Cabinet J. King enquires 
about the double Rose Clarkia. I never heard of such a flower before. 1 
should be obliged if Mr. Kernan would give an explanation. Is not Clarkia 
Elegans Rosea, and Double Ruse Clarkia the same ? 

March 15th 1837. Pelargonium 


ANSWERS. 

Best Fifty Sorts »>F Dahlias--! herewith send you a list of what I 
consider the best fifty sorts of Dahlias of last year’s cultivation. Not living 
near the metropolis. I have not had an opportunity of seeing the flowers of 
the new sorts of Dahlias, but I doubt not but “ Pensee,” in last month’s 
Cabinet bas already described the best fifty sorts that will come out tliis 
year* 

Acme, Harris's Aurora 

Agenoria Angelina 

Alpine Shepherdess. Adelia 
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Apollo 

Ariel 

Ariailne 

Beauty of Teffonl 
Blue Beard 
Brigand Chief 
Charnel ion 
Caluisflora 
( ■onqueror, Harrii’s 
Criterion 
Dodd*8 Mary 
Duchess of Bucclengh 
Dr. Halley 
Enterprize 
Glory 

Gntatata Perfect a 
Honorable Mrs. Harris 
King of the Fairies 
Lady Lacelles 
Lavinia 

Lilac Perfection 
Lord Nelson 


Lovely Ann 
Madona 

Madame Vestris 

Magnum Bonum 

Micnns 

Miss Pen fold 

Mrs. General Grosvenor 

Napoleon 

Newich Rival 

Perfection Yellow 

Perfection, Holman's, Scarle t 

Queen Elizabeth 

Sterling (5old, llcndle’s 

Rose Incomparable 

Rose Pink 

Springfield Rival 

The Gem, Brown's 

The Rival 

Vandyke 

Venus 

Village Maid 
Vulcan 


P. S, The prices can be seen by referring to the Dahlia Catalogue at the 
end. An Admirer op Dahlias. 

March 6th 1837. 


Forty sijprrr sorts op heartsease. — Seeing a request in the Cabinet for 
March that some ('onnoisseur of Heartsease would send a list of the best 
forty sorts, I have taken the liberty of forwarding the annexed selection of 
names ; your correspondent wisKes also for a description of tbe colours. See,, 
but that, 1 must beg to believe as a Pancey is far more difficult to describe 
than a Dahlia, or indeed any other florist flower, for although the colours 
and pencilling are very different to observe, 1 am afraid a written description 
would make them appear very similar. 

1 can however recommend all I have quoted as first-rate vsorts. 

11. S. Moitntjoy. 

Ealing^ MiddlcKXj March 1836| 


Thomson's King 
Thomas's Anne 
'I'hoiuson’s Lord Gtaraniis 
Thomson's Lilac Perfection 
Thomson’s Eiitirprise 
Thomson’s Desdemona 
Thomsons Gem 


Mount) oy’s Cedo No Hi 
Mfuintjoy’s Beauty of Ealing 
Mountniy’s Biucher 
Mounfioy's Cupid 
Mouiiijoy’s Van Tromp 
Mount joy’s Sir John Seabright 
Mount joy’s Duke of Sussex 


Thomson's Sir John Broughton 
Thomson’s Pononia 
Thomson’s Nonpareil 
Rogers's John Bull 
Rogers's Minerva 
Lane's Lucipher 
Lane's Gountess of Bridgrvater 
Page's Hornsey Hero 
Marshall's Reform 
Brannon's Hector 
Mountjoy's Hecuba 
Mountjoy's Magnum Bonum 
Mountjoy's Andromache 
Mountjev’s Xaniippe 

A few of them 


Mountjoy's 
Mount joy 's 
Mountjoy's 
Moiiutjoy’.s 
Mountjoy’s 
Mountjoy’s 
Monntjoy’s 
Mountjoy's 
Mountjoy's’ 
Mountjoy’s 
Mountjoy's 
Mountjoy's 
Mountjoy’s 


Ealing Rival 
Hlack-eyed Susan 
Harriet 

Madamselle Grise 
Maid of Judah 
Forbisher 
Flora 
Sophia 
’Jessey 
Matilda 
Cream 
Voluna 
Evelina 


are not yet ready for sale. 
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A LIST OF .SIIPEIUOU GERANIUMS. 

Geranium --‘Amahile Splendent of 

£ 

S' 

d. 

African, 



JMennon - - . - . 

- - - 0 

7 

a 

Alecis ------- 

£ s. 

d. 

Lady Denbigh - - 

- - - 0 

7 

6 

- - .I 0 

0 

r<>iiihsu lie - . - 

- - . 1 

1 

(t 

Ariadne - - - - - - 

- - 1 J 

0 

Mar’s ------- 

. - - - 1 

1 

0 

Arbaces - - - - - - . 

- - 1 I 

0 

Queen of trumps - 

- » - 1 

I 


Bellh.sima 

-11 

0 

Lade Ashley - - - 

- - - 1 

1 

0 

Beauty of Ware - - - - 

- 1 1 

0 

Maid ul Artois - - - 

- - - 1 

1 

0 

Counteii of Jersev - - - 

.-22 

0 

Lydia - - - - - - 

1 

1 

0 

Don Jaime ------ 

- I 1 

0 

Mussidora - - - - 

- - - 2 

2 

0 

Dlotnedo - - - - - - - 

- 0 5 

0 

1 Tiicarnution - - - - 

- - - 1 

1 

0 

Francesco 

- 1 1 

0 

Louis - ----- 

- - » 1 

1 

0 

Grand 5ultan - - . . . . 

- 1 1 

0 

Maid of Athens - - 

- - - 0 

15 

0 

Compactum Rubicum- - 

- 1 ] 

0 

Hector ------ 

- - - 0 

5 

0 

Piademstum Rubesenee 

- 0 7 

6 

Constance - - - - 

- - - 0 

5 

0 

Rouge et Noir - - - - 

- 1 1 

0 

Duverrey ----- 

- • - 0 

5 

0 

Benibrant ------- 

- 1 1 

0 

Miranda ------ 

- - - 0 


0 

Queen Bess 

- 0 7 

0 

Hericratianum - - 

- " - 0 

5 

0 

Min Annesley 

- 0 5 

0 

Pictum - - - - - . 

. - - 1 

I 

0 


Those I consider very fine flowers, and such as I can strong^ly recommend. 
Surrey Lane Nursery ^ Battersea, London, N. Gaines. 


On DESTROYiNO Ants. — I have at last hit o»i an expedient of destroying 
them, and that is merely anointing their runs with gas tar. We use largo 
quantities of it here, for painting doors and fences. T have also found it use~ 
ful in preserving the bark of fruit trees from hares and Rabbits. It should 
be put on very lightly with a paint brush. 

MR. KERNAn'S letter. — THE DECEASE OF MR. SABINE. 

Dear Sir, 

I got your letter, and ineiitioiied to Air. Sahlno how his name was omitted 
as the author of the Article he had desired me to mention to you. He felt 
pleased at the acknowledgment of the obligations you were under to him. 

But it is a painful truth to me to have to inform you of Mr. Sabine’s sud- 
den death. Never did 1 receive intelligence that more aifected me, as lie bad 
been in my shop the week before, as he was in the habit of being once 
almost every week when in town. In his death I have sustained a great 
loss; from his kind and fatherly instruction and advice, and feeling always 
happy in giving me any information he thought would be of service to me. and 
the great interest he took in recommending me to his friends and their 
orders. Surely then I have reason to regret his loss, nor can his enemies sav 
in his early encouragement of so humble and so young a man as myself 
he could have had any object, it was on his last visit I had talked of yourself 
and Mr. Marnock, and asked his advice on tlic following paragraph ; 1 intend 
putting at the bottom of my Catalogue, as ray advice on the blooming of 
Annuals. 

“ It may be questioned why 1 place some annuals (heretofore convSidered 
and placed in other Catalogues under the heading, Half Hardy,) in 
my present List — Under Hardy. 1 do so from practical observations, 
seeing those 1 have so removed to Hardy, when so treated, blooming to 
much greater perfection than when raised in a hot frame and afterwards 
transplanted.— One plant, raised in the open border, will generally grow 
to six times the size of one raised in heat and transplanted. In sowing 
Annuals in the open border that arc rather tender, if the soil is not light 
and sandy, give a top dressing of pit sand and rotten manure ; smooth 
this well with the rake— then draw very shallow drills from half an inch 
to one inch in depth, regulated by the size of the seeds— sow and 
cover in ; if vermin or the season do not desturb them, you will not 
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require more than one plant in a liundietl of those that toun* up ; hr 
careful to hegin thinning when the plants are quile juung. Do nut sow 
delicate Annuals in the open borders until the end of April, or (which 
is better) make two sowings, one in the middle of April and the other 
in the beginning of May ; these will suix<'ed each other unlit Oclolser. 

1 would here advise my rrieiids lolryllw above plan wilh those mark- 
ed [=^J, which will he found among the Half Hardy Animals/' 

He told roe 1 was quite right and that I should make it public if I did not 
care for being uhused fur a good iiiteiilioii, I said of those i had removed 
to hardy, were grown with that rare and attention generaily bestowed on them 
'by ladies or clergymen, 1 very little feared llie resuli. None but tViends 
could envy his good advice to me, and his wiiole countenance would beam 
with satisfaction when he observed how 1 ap})reeiated his council, and when 
lie bruusiht mo an oriler he would put me to the lest of my knowledge by 
putting up a certain quantity that would in my opinion make roost show and 
follow best in succession, in iiiukiiig such selection I was almost always for- 
tunate in meeting with his approbation. 

’^I'hat he had many old ami inveterate enemies, I have often heard, but 
from what real cause i know not. Hiit hy piiiiciple I know he w'as a geii- 
llemun that disdained dishonour, ami his yeal and dexoledness to the ad- 
vancement of the science of which he was an »‘mirient member, hud few, very 
few superiors ; and whether he was considered in his private or public station 
us a Hoianist, in my opinion, there in ver breathed a being less capable of 
exciting <“nmity against himself, er of ollering even by Implication an olfeiice 
to others thiiu .loseph ^^alline, Ksq. if he had a fault, it was an error attributed 
to his noble naUir*-, to he deceived rather than suspicions, and bis remorse- 
less enemi<>s knowing .such, made, or tried to make him their victim, but he 
lived to bee the day that out lived tlie.m all, some of the calnnmies it is 
thought preyed heavily upon him, though cireiil cit'd too often hy those who had 
just head enough to invent censure, but not heart sniUcieiit to feed lor its 
consequences. 

Others there are wlio from llie estinmtiem he deservedly was held in, felt 
a sympathetic remorse, and woultl have liet*n glad of his Ibrgi vein s, s, having 
««eii their error; but who like a “ certain meclieal trc‘e yields not its healing 
balm, till it is once wounded,” and though every abuse was hc'.apecl upon him, 
it should not hare been forgot he was the founder, 'and Juhoured liurd to eslah- 
]i.sh the? Horticultural Society, and eucocirager of every thing else wiiere his 
assistance had any tendency in forwarding science ; as Sir 'f. Ac klaiid justly 
said, they ought to take into account the gieai good he had clone, and not 
leave all the lilamcv at his dour. He who strike* or main a man may remedy 
in a great way by medicine, but there is no hcih. nor compound of herh.s 
cultivated from ('ulpeper, to the pn*.sent tiine, in any of oiir IJotanic or Horti- 
cultural gardens that would cover or heal the VMMind indicted hy slander-— 
but no powcx c:o»;ld stain the “ unsiiniied” snow’ <•! a characler and iiitenlion** 
as pure as his was. I'liere are many young in« n to my knowledge, deeply in- 
dehtcul to his kindness and eiicouragc’im nt, inm« ce rtainly mcne giHic'fiii, but 
many more competent to do greater justice to his mc inory than your 

liumhle ami obedient I>ervaiil, 

4, Great Husscl Street, Covent Carden London, J, KbuSan. 


REFER E.NCE TO THE PLAI K. 

Sparaxh'i . — The four figure's are 'a small pm tion of a spike ol <*acli sort. They 
are hybrids, raisc'd by a gentleman in tiwernscy, wl'o desci ve.s the tlucnks 
of every cultivator of this lovely and interesting tiihe of pliint.s. We be- 
lieve the; gentleman would have* pleasurci in c Nclianging w.lli any ainatem* 
or iinrseryinaii for other plants ; tlie addrets ol the v.* iillcman we tan supply. 
We 8ul))oiu a portion of the lemarks bc.nt us at the lime the diawing'* 
Ccimc. 



06 miscellaneous intelligence. 

Guernsey, Jim. 20tli I8S7 

** In coniormity to the offer 1 made you some weeks since, I now avail 
private hand to forward yon the drawings of seventeen kinds of 
Ixias, Sparaxs's and other Cape bulbous plants which 1 offered you, 1 crow all 
the kinds and the sketches were made for my own private use only, they are 
very faithful representations. Almost all the kinds ripen their seeds freely 
here in the open air, and grow and flower so much larger, stronger, and 
and brighter in colour in consequence of being so cultivated, that ^ter two 
or three years, it is almost impossible to recognise the small pale flower re> 
ceived from England. Some Ixias raised here from seed, attain the height of 
three and a half, and even four feet, with spikes of flowers in proportion, 
and the bulbs themselves nearly the size of Gladioli. The double ring of 
black in the throat of some of the seedlings. Sparaxis's is a new and very 
beautiful feature in those charming and interesting flowers. We have usually 
found this class of plants to succeed best when grown in a mixture of de- 
cayed leaves, sandy loam and peat ; having the pots, or if in the open air, 
the border well drained.” W^e hope the gentleman will favour us with the 
mode of culture, which has been so very successful. For although the cli- 
mate be very congenial, some other exciting cause has contributed to such 
extraordinary large productions. The great beauty id Sparaxis's and Ixias 
continuing in bloom in the open border from May to .July, and some even 
to August, render them well deserving an attempt in every warm situation. 
We have seen them in this part of Yorkshire flourish amazingly in a border 
at the front of a vinery, peach-houHe, and greenlwuise, and close to a south 
aspect or fruit wall. There is but little alteiition required in their manage- 
ment, and they must amply repay fur any given them. 


FLOIUCULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Plant Stove.— Still support the requisite degree of heat by fires at night 
as the plants will now begin to show their blossoms, wbirli should be en- 
couraged as niucli as possibc at this season. Fresh air, when the weather is 
favourable, is very necessary, and should always be admitted when required; 
this will greatly assist their flowering, and cause the new shoots to be strong 
and beallhy. Tliis month is the most proper lime to ]iot such plants as may 
require it, taking great care to use such compost as is congenial to them. Any 
that do not require shifting into larger pots may hu\e the surface soil re- 
newed with fresh compost, wliirh will greatly invigorate them, and also add 
to llieir nratiiess. The same directions respecting watering and cleanliness 
may be ob.served, as given last month. Still propagate all kinds of exotics 
by means of seeds, cuttings, layers, or suckers, according to the nature of tlie 
different kinds; insert them in pots, and plunge (hem in bot-beds, which 
will promote their vegetation and rooting quickly and certainly. 

GREEMiorsE. — These plants will now require large admi.ssions of air at 
all times when the weather is mild, for as most of them will now be shooting 
freely, they must not be kept too close. The plants must now be looked 
over, to 8e«”j when water is wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied 
therewith, as this is now a very necessary article, particularly when they are 
ill the house ; be careful of the succulent kinds. Let no decayed leaves or 
shoots be allowed to remain, but let such be taken off as soon as perceived ; 
and all shoots that are of a weak straggling growth must be pruned more or 
less, as appears necessary. Let no w'eed, iiukss, nr litter, be .seen on tlie tops 
of the pots and tubs ; and if any foulness be contracted on llie plants, lei it 
be instantly removed. In arch shrubby exotics of any particular kinds— sow 
seeds in pots, placing them in a hot-bed ; sow seeds of orange, lemon, &c. for 
stocks ; also propagate by cuttings, layers, or otherwise, and if placc’d in a 
bark bed iu the pino stove or hot bed, they will be greatly facilitated in their 
rooting. 

H£RB.\CEOtJS Perenxi VLS —should now be divided and re -pi anted ; al.so 
biennials, as Sweet Williams, &g., should be planted fur blooming thia 
season. 



THE 


FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

MAY 1st, 1837. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON A LIST OF PERRENNIAL PLANTS. 

BY R. T. W. T. 

The request of A Collector of Herbaceous Plants,” contained in 
the August Number of your valuable Periodical, not having as yet 
met with any attention from more experienced Florists, I venture 
to recommend the following list of hardy perennials, which I cul- 
tivate myself, and which your correspondent may readily procure 
at any of the principal nurseries. I purposely omit many plants 
that are suitable to rock-work, having already given a list iu the 
June Number 1835. 


BOTANIC NAME. 

ENGLISH NAME. 

FLOWERING 

MONTH. 

COLOUR. 

HEIGHT. 

Acliilloa pUrmi- 

sneeze -wort yar- 




ca plena 
Acbilloa miliefo- 

^ row double 
common yarrow. 

July to Sept. 

milk while 

3 feet 

lium 

or milioil 

June August 

reddish purple 

3 feet 

Allium • 

Anthericum Lili- 
ago (a) 

garlic 

grass .leaved sa- 
voy spider wort 
or St* Bruna's 

June 

yellow 

1 foot 

lilly 

July 

white 

2 ft. 6 in, 
8 inches 

Astor alpinus 

Alpine starwort 

June July 

ttf" 

— amelluB 

amellus 

August Oct. 

2 feet 

spectablis 

Antirrhinum ma- 

great snap dra- 

Sept. Oct. 

blue 

2 feet 

jua 

gon 

July August 

white with a large 
yellow palate 
white in front. 

2 feet 

Antirrhinum ma- 

• • • • 

• • • • 

fine deep crimson 

2 feet 

jus bicolor 

* • a • 

• • •• 

crimson and white 

2 feet 


(a) Aho called Phalangium Liliugo. 
VOL. V. K 
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ON PERBNKIAL PLANTS. 


BOTANIC NAMB. 

ENGLISH NAME. 

FLOWERING 

MONTH. 

COLOUR 

HEIGHT 

Beilis fiortenais 

garden daisy 

May June 

large doable red 

1 inches 

- vnriegatus 

variegated 

• • • • 

white and red 

7 inches 

albidus 

white 


white 

7 inches 

fistolosa 

quilled 


white and crimson 

7 inches 

Beton officinalis 

wood betony 

July Auirust 

crimson 

16 inches 

Calliopsis lance - 
olafla 

spear'leaved tick- 
seed BUU-* flower 

June Oct. 

bright yellow 

S feet 

Calliopsis tenui- 
folia 

slender leaved 


yellow 

1 ft. 8 in. 

Campanula azura 

bell flower 

June July 

sky-blue 

2 feet 

• Bononiens's 

• • •• 

July Auerust 

blue 

4 feet 

Carpatica 

— rarpathion 

June 

blue 

8 inches 

Coliiia 

— sage-leaved 

July Auicust 

bine 

2 feet 

glomerata 

— — clustered 

June 

blue 

10 inches 


• • • • 

• • * • 

white 

10 inches 

rititla 

— smooth-leaved 

July 

blue 

4 inches 

— spee.iosa 

— showy 

June 

purple 

2 feet 

— urticafolia. 

— nettle -leaved 

May to Oct. 

white 

2 feet 

Card amine pra- 
tensis 

meadow ladies' 
ihnoek cuckoo- 
flower 

April May 

while 

6 inches 

Centaurea (h) 
glastifolia 

wood -leaved cen- 
tury 

July 

yellow (h) 

4 feet 

Centranthus ru- 
ber 

red valerian 

June Sept. 

rosy red 

2 ft. 4 is. 

Chelone barhala 

bearded chelone 

July August 

orange 

4 feet 

C’helone cent ran - 
thifoHa 

valerian-leaved 

chelone 

June Noy. 

bright scarlet 

S to 5 ft. 

Clematis erseila 

upright Mrgin’s 
bower 

July 

sulphur colour 

4 ft. f) in. 

Coiiimelina tube • 
rosa or ccjelestis 

tuberous-rooted 
comnielina I 

June Oct. 

sky-blue 

l(c)lo2ft. 

Coronilla raria 

various coronilla 

[June July 

purple 

2 ft 6 in. 

Oirtamnus 

FraxinelJa 

June 

red 

2 ft. 6 in 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • . • 

white 

• ••• 

Dodecalheon (d) 
Meadia 

common, or Mead’s 
American cow- 
slip 

May June 

• t • « 

1 ft. 4 in. 

Deronicum par- 
dalincbes 

great leopard’s 
bane 

May June 

yellow 

2 to S ft. 

Epilobium spica- 
tum 

willow herb 

July 

white 

4 ft. 6 in. 

Genista sagittalis 

Dyers’ green weed 

May June 

yellow 

1 foot 

Geutiana Acaulis 

gentianella 

March April 

rich blue extern! ly 

8 inches 

Geranium pha'um 

dusky crane’s hill 

May June 

dark chocolate 

li or 2 ft. 

sangiiineum 

bloody 

June July 

blood colour 

1| foot 

siriaitiui 

streaked 

June July 

white petals 

1 foot 

Geuiii QuelJion, 
or coccineum 
or Cbiloense, 
or Chili i 

Avens ( 

June July 

bright scarlet 

2 feet 


(bj The scales of the caly* present a beautiful silvery appearance, and the veins 
of the leaves areprominent on boiti their sides. 

(c) Tf raised from seed, but 3 feel If old roots are planted, 

(d) Floireri best in the shade and peal soil 
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botanic namk 

\ LNGLISll NAME. 

VLUW EKING 

month. 

COLOUR* 

HEIGHT. 

dnaphalium (e) 
arenoriura 

sand everlasting, 
or cud-weed 

j 

June July 

vcllow 

11 inches 

Hyliunthus multi 
fiorus 

many flowered 
perennial double 
sun-iluwer 

Aug. Nov. 

yellow 

3fce4 

Hesperia Matro- 
nal is 

common dames* 
violet 

June 

.whik doable 

1 if, 4 in. 

■ '■■■■**■■■ piirpuren 

■ • • • 

• ••• 

purple 

• • 

Lathy rus ay Ives- 
ins 

narrow- leavtMl 
everla.Mtiug pea 

July August 

corrolla Vbriegiedi 

6 nr 6 ft. 

— grandiilora 

largc-llovvored do. 

June Sept. 

rose 


liitilbliuN 

broad-leaved do. 

July August 

fine rose-colour 

, . 

Litiiospermuin 

purpuro-ca'- 

creeping or pur- 
ple grotn-weli 

Way June 

violet bine 

1 foot 

rulcum 

Lupinus pul>plil- 
iu.s 

many -leaved lu- 
pine 

.luiie July 

blue 

'J feet 

■ — alba 

Lychnis clialie- 
(loniiii 

lyncliisor campion 

July 

white 

scarlet 

• • 

s r»«t 

plena 

“•ft 

July Octr. 

scarlet double 

3 feet 

— —diuiia 

hatcheJlor's Lut- 
tuns 

June 

red 

1 1 inches 

— * Flos cue 111 i 

meadow lychnis 
ragged robin 

June 

rose colour 

1 foot 

— Flos Jovis 

umbellate rose 
campion 

July 

l<ISC 

i feet 

— Viscarla 

\iscid, or rock ly- 
chnis 

June 

rose 

|H inches 

Lysiinarhia vul- 
garis 

great yellow loose 
strife 

July 

yellow 

3 or 4ft. 

Monarda didyma 
Anotliera pumila 

twin oswego tea 

June Sept. 

red and while 

3 to 4 ft. 

dwf. ])rinirose 

.Inne 

ytdiow 

6 inches 

inacroearpa 

long fruited ditto 

.June to Aug. 

yellow 

I foot 

speciosa 

showy ditto 

Jaly to Sept. 

white 

1 feet 

taraxlcafo- 

lia 

(hiniielioii-leined 

ditto 

July to fVJ. 

large white 

d inches 

Pieonia albiflora' 
Whitley i 

edible -rooted pe- 
ony 

June 

white double 

3 ft. 6 in- 

-Rose a 

rose peony 

June July 

rosy 

3 ft. Uin. 

Phlox crassitblia 

tbick-lcaved ly- 
ebnidia 

April j 

pink 

\ inches 

exiinia 

choice 

July August i 

rosy ]nnk 

2 ft. 8 in- 

Lyonii 


July August 

dark lilac 

3 feet 

odorata 

sweet scented 

June 

rose lilac 

3 feet 

ovata 

oval-leaved 

June 

pink 

i) inches 

paniculta 

panieJed 

July August 

blue 

1 ft. 0 ill 

reflexa 

reflexed leaves 

July August 

(lark pink 

3 f<‘et 

aetacea 

bnstly 1 

May 

pitkk 

;i inches 


(e) Called by the French “ Immoilelle,” and used to decorate their graves. And 
iirre I w^Mild correct a mistake 1 made in my Iht of Knr k Pi ants, as the •* Giia- 
lihatium Amiariuni” 1 tiave given tinrie is properly “ Antennari^ Oiocia” whkis 
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ON pkusnniat, plant?. 


BOTANIC NAME 


Pblox fnaireolensl 

tardiflora, 

or longiflora 
Whelleriana 
Polemoninm C8e> 
ruleuin 
« 

— album 
■■ Mexica- 


— atroaangui- 
nea ^ •* 

Kuasiliana 

— Hopwoodi- 
ana 

Pulmonaria offi- 
oiaalia 

Pyrethrum uUgi- 
noBum 

Rudbeckia ful- 
gida 

Rudbcckia hirta 


— inonianuB 
Saxifraga aizooo 

— crasaifolia 
ceratopbylli 
Sjmphvtum offi- 
cinale var. Bo-I 
bemicum 
Stennctia apecio- 

m ’• . 

Tetr^onoiobua 
ailiquoana 
Tradeacantia Vir-| 
ginica 

TrolliuB Enropae-| 
us 

Veronica apicata 
~ urticafolia 

N9v. }2tb, 1836 


EMGU8II NAME. 

FLOWERING 

MONTH. 

COLOUR. 

HEIGHT. 

• ■ • • 

June Sept 

white 

2 ft. 4 in . 

late-flowering 

August 

while 

2 feet 2 

Wheeier'a 
blue Jacob's lad* 
der— Greek ta- 

June Sept. 

pink purple 

H feet 

lerian 

May June 

blue 

2 feet 

B ft • • 

Mexican 

• • • • 

white 

ft ft 

handsome cinque- 


blue and white 

*• 

foil 

June Sept. 

rose 

2 feet 

ft ft ft ft 

Ruaaers hybrid 


dark blood 

ft ft 

varietY 

bopwood’a 

• • . • 

crimson 

• • 

common lune:- 

ft ft ft ft 

white 

• •• 

wort 

April 

White and blue 

8 inches 

marab feverfeu 

July Sept. 

white 

S feet 

shining rudbcckia 

July August 

yellow & blackeye 

2 feet 

hairy 

ft ft ft ft 

yellow 

5 feet 

upright crowfoot 
platamus- leaved 

May June 

yellow 

1 

2 feet 

(g) 

May 

while 1 

8 inches 

mountain 
niarginated sax 

June 

yellow 

2 foot 

frage 

thick -leaved 

May 

white spotted 

6 inches 

April 

pink 

1 foot 

shining calyxed 

June 

white 

6 inches 

comfrey 
showy Btenactis 

May June 

i 

bright crimson 

i 

B inches 

square-podded 

July Oct. 

dark violet 

2 feet 

winged pea 
Virginian spider- 

July Aug. 

yellow 

.... 

wort 

European globe- 

June Sept. 

bright purple 

1 to 2 ft. 

flower 

May June 

yellow 

k ft; 

spiked speedwell 
nettle -leaved. 

July Sept. 

deep blue 

4 to 8 in. 


R. T \y. T. 


(f) Divide (lie root in Sprimo only when it begins to vegctatCi and plant in 
a warm si tuathm. 

(g) Or Fair Maid of France. 

(h) Seedlings of the Stanciis Speciosa flower freely tlie first year, and perfect 
the seed, so that it may be treated as ait onawal. 
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ARTICLE 11. 

OS THE CULTURE OF THE AURICULA, WITH A LIST OF 
SUPERIOR KINDS. 

BY G. B. 

Having promised to send you a list of the most esteemed varieties 
of Auriculas which generally appear for competition at the differ- 
ent society-meetings in this neighbourhood, I now give you 
the name of a few which may he considered amongst the finest. 
They will, perhaps, assist some of your readers in selecting a 
few of the most choice-varieti(‘s ; should any of them be about 
to commence a collection, and will give those wlio may be other- 
wise interested, an idea of the plants which arc held in the greatest 
estimation in this quarter. 

Many lists of choice Auriculas contain the names of several, the 
flowers of which have a great tendency to vary from the original 
colours, from unaccountable causes, and which, by florists, arc 
termed sporting varieties. In the same list are found others 
which are liable to change colour a short time after they are fully 
expanded. Such flowers may occasionally be considered as fine, 
and might be presented for competition. Their general character 
however, notlieing such as to warrant their insertion in the follow- 
ing select list, I have omitted them. All Auriculas are subject 
in a great or less degree to present an ununifomi appearance of 
bloom, their flowers in some seasons being much more perfect than 
ill others. The following, when well grown, will be found to have 
less tendency to do so than most others. Some growers will, per- 
haps, find a few of those mentioned, classed differently from what 
they arc accustomed to find the appearance of tlio plant when in 
bloom, which in some measure may be thus accounted for. Auri- 
cula-growers in general, adhere to a compost of their own in many 
cases differing considerably in its composition, and it therefore 
may naturally be supposed that the bloom of the plant, in some de- 
gree will vary accordingly. It being however a difficult matter to 
decide to what class they should belong, I have classed the follow, 
ing according to the colour of edging, which I have generally 
found them to present. Plants grow in very rich stimulating com- 
posts, for the purpose of obtaining large high-coloured flowers, 
certainly produce a beautiful green foliage, strong trusses, and 
large pips, but the bloom altogether is seldom fine, as being 
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very liable to run and become foul, by which is understood that 
cither the groiuid-colour, edging, or eye, predominates, which en* 
tirely df'stroys tlie ai)])carau(*e of the flower: those grown in a more 
moderate soil generally produce a much finer and more regular 
flower, and beside, will have less tendency to impair the health 
and strength of the plant. Thos(' persons who have grown Auriculas 
will not perhaps have remarked that green and grey-edged flowers 
are seldom so fine and true to their character when produced from 
a stem rising from the c(*ntre of the plant, as those produced from 
one rising fj\)in the side of it, and that white edges arc the reverse; 
must perfei t flowers generally being produced from a stem rising 
from the centre. Self-coloiir(*d flowers join vvidi green and grey 
edge in this peculiarity. Shaded alpiiio are a class which scoiii to 
be litlh' cultivated here, therefore 1 have not bcoji able to add 
lljoui to the list. There are a few plants here mentioned whicli as 
yet have but a limited circulation ; they were raised in this neigh- 
bourhood by Mr. Smith, at Ellengowan, and Mr. McDonald, at 
Diuininald, both of whom have been very successful in raising fine 
varieti(\s ; several of those when well grown, have proved to be of 
very siij)orior ojxler, and, have ol»taim'd prizes at diflerent shows 
in this (|uarter, competing against many of the finest flowers 
in cultivation. 

Having for my own amusement grown Auriculas for several years 
with giH'at success, of whieh my collection at present amount to 
lv\ o hundred and fifty strong healthy plants, comprising one hun- 
tlrcd and forty of the finest varieties; it was niy intention to have 
added my mode of cultivating and managing this favorite flower ; 
but this a])poars to me mmocessary from the excellent articles 
wliich have upj)earod in several of the j)reccding numbers of the 
Cabinet, 1 shall therefore merely state that the compost I make 
use of consists of six parts of manure, at least three years old^ 
gathered from pasture fields, and one part of white sand, and con- 
clude by briefly mentioning the following j)rincipal points to be 
attended to in order to grow Auriculas in j)crfectioii. 

Adhere to as simple and rich a soil as possible, avoiding all ob- 
noxious and stimulating manures. Pay attention to good drainage 
i»t the bottom of each pot. Avoid too often reducing the fibrous 
roots of the plant, and examine occasionally, perhaps every three 
years the lower end of the main root, a part of which will require 
fo bo taken off. Do not delay making the examination, when you 
observe the leaves of a plant becoming spotted of a yellowish hue, 
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a certain sign of its being unhealthy, and the disease is often found 
to arise in the main root. Keep the plants during summer in a 
cool shaded situation during the day, giving them water occasion- 
ally. Be careful to keep them from being exposed for any length 
of time to heavy rains, or under the drip of trees. Place them 
under cover open towards the south by the beginning of November. 
Guard against damp by giving as much air as possible at all times. 
Let them have water vi'ry sparingly until February, when you 
may give it mor(‘ freely. Sec that they are not exposed to any 
drip of water from any deficiency of the covering of the frame, 
whether of wood or glass. Keep the plants rather warm during 
the winter and spring months, ^^lueh wdll adil greatly to the expan- 
sion of the pij>s. Bomove any dani|> decayed h'avos iVoin the plants, 
hut suffer those leaves tliatare dry to remain until the time for top 
dressing. By the beginning of March add a litth* fresh soil to the 
surface of each pot : give water freely during this and the two fol- 
lowing months. Protect well from severe frosts. Thin out pips, 
leaving from five to nine on each plant according to its strength. 
Allow but one flower stem to each plant. Contrive to give them 
all the air possible. Shade them from the siin when they are in 
full bloom by placing the front of the frame to the north. 


TJST OF Al UIcrTiAS. 


Green edge — Booth’s fn'culom 
Howard's Lord Nelson 
Mather’s Brilliant 
Hyd(o*’s royal Sovereign 
Lee’s Colonel Taylor 
Fletcher's ne plus ultra 
Smith's Lord John Bus- 
sell 

Pollit’s standard of Eng- 
land 

Pollit's ruler of Eng- 
land 

Dawson’s George (Win- 
ning 


Green edge, — Hedge's Brilan- 
11 ia 

Pc'arson’s Badajoz 
Imago’s Champion 
Valliiigton’s Nottingham 
hero 

C'ljilbit’s Britannia. 
('<tldhani’s Blneher 
(/i< High’s Dolittle 
liiirlow’s King 
Moore's Jubilee 
Beariiss s superb 
St n t ( he’s Alexander 


Wliile edge. — Campbell's Bo- 
bert Burns 

Lee’s Earl Grosvenor 
Hugh’s pillar of Beauty 
M‘I)onald's Miss Arkicy 
Smith’s Jupiter 
Ditto freedom 


Ditto \^*nns 
Pott's Hognlator 
Taylor's glory 
Diito Priiici'ss Royal 
Ditto favorite 
Wood's delight 
Lee's bright Venus 
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G rcy-f (Ige. — Smith’s General 
Bolivar 

Ackcrley’s Alpine shcp- 
erdess 

Clegg’s General Morillo 
Faiukener’s ne plus ultra 
Grime’s Privateer 
Key’s Lovely Ann 
Kenyon’s ringleader 
Oliver’s lovely Ann 

Selfs— Burrie’s Lord Primate 
Ditto Lord Lee 
Campbell’s Lord Byron 
Gorton’s Stadtholdcr 
Grime’s Flora s flag 
Miller’s Lord Howe 
Forfarshire^ March \\ih^ 1 


Pearson’s liberty 
Ryder’s Waterloo 
%ke’8 complete 
Thompson’s Bang ii]) 
Ditto revenge 
Ditto cottager 
Taylor’s ploughboy 
Waterhouse’s conqueror 
of Europe. 

Warris’s union 

Selfs — Martins’s Eclipse . 

Netherwood’s Othello 
Redman’s Metropolitan 
Scholey’s Ned Leed 
Fintu s Rosetta 
Whittaker’s true blue 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE SOIL PROPER FOR AURICULAS, AND THE CULTURE OF 
THE GENUS LUPINUS. 

BY AMICUS FLORIBUS. 

Having had a few of the most showy plants made a present to 
me, and they being, as I am told, of a superior description, I have 
long wished to get a recipe from your extensive, and well regula- 
ted Cabinet. I was perusing the number for February, in the 
present year, and felt myself very much gratified, to find some in- 
formation on the culture of the above named plant, (by James 
Shepperd.) He gives very good remarks on the cultivation of the 
plants, but omits the preparation of the soil used ; he recommends 
a light, rich, and sweet soil : now for an amateur, this appears ra- 
ther complexed. He also says, he has for the last ten years, fol- 
lowed the plan laid down by Mr. Emerton, but loosing so many 
plants, he feels convinced, that his plan is not a good one. Would 
he be so kind as to favor me with his recipe, or if not, the compost 
used by Mr. Emerton, it would, I feel convinced, confer a great 
favor on many, besides one, who subscribes himself 

Amicus Floribus. 

P. S. Should this be accepted, I herewith send you a method of 
cultivation, which I adopted among that splendid variety of plants, 
the Lupiuus. At a time when these plants were scarce, I was 
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Ibrtunate enough to possess the Lupinus Marshallianus^ but wish- 
ing to make the most of it, I adopted the following method for its 
cultivation ; in the month of March I took some shoots off, (that 
is) when they had attained the height of an inch or two from the 
ground, 1 i)lantcd them in a stiff loamy soil, and copiously supplied 
them with water, and in four or five weeks, to my great surprise, 
they were rooted ; I then transplanted them in my flower beds, 
and to my satisfaction, had them flower the same year, thus from 
one plant, 1 had five or six all blow'ing the same year. The reason 
of my sending this, is, on account of not having seen any thing of 
the kind in your valuable and extensive work, and thinking that 
those who possessed a choicer species would be able to proj)agate 
and have a more copious supply. If I have commented too largely 
<»n the subject, would you be so kind as to frame it in a more com- 
pact compass, to oblige one, who is, and whose friends are tnie 
patrons, and well wishers to your widely circulated Cabinet. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA, 

BY S. R. P, 

Permit me, at any convenient opportunity, the use of your 
widely circulating medium, the Floricullural Cabinet, to publish a 
method by which the disappointment so often experienced by ama- 
teur growers of Dahlias in the loss of llieir roots, during the win- 
ter, may be avoided, and by which simple means, 1 have preserved 
the tubes of these truly splendid flowers, through the dormant 
months, in the greatest perfection. Let any of the usual means be 
employed of propagating duplicates of the sorts required to be sa- 
ved ; but I will describe my own. I take from the growing plants 
the first lateral shoots, divide them with a sharp knife, under the 
third joint from the top, and cut ofi’ the two bottom leaves a little 
distance from the stem, without mutilating the eyes that will b(‘ 
seen in the axils of the leaves. These are planted so as to touch 
the side of the pot, which, if convenient, may be plunged in a little 
heat ; as soon as they have made roots, they are planted singly in 
60s. and finally repotted into 48s. every flower bud is removed, 
and the growth of the plant promoted till the middle of September, 

?OL. V, r 
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when the supply of water is diminished, and at the end of the 
same month, all moisture is suspended : the tallies are firmly fixed, 
and the pots are set at rest, under the stage of the green-house (a 
cellar will do) where, by the close adhesion of the earth to the 
roots, occasioned by the pressure produced in the growth of the 
tubers, they are preserved in a perfectly plump, sound, and 
healthy state : not a root can be broken, or an eye disturbed ; be- 
sides these advantages, 1 am led to believe, that their being set 
thus early at rest, according to a known law in vegetation, there is 
a tendency to push their buds at an earlier period, than by the 
usual mode of treatment. 

S. R. P. 


ARTICLE V. 

BOTANICAL CURIOSITY OF THE HYACINTH, 

BY W. BRIANT, OARDENEB, UPPER GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 

I believe it has been asserted by Sir Humphrey Davy, that no 
species of plant will vegetate downwards. With every respect for 
that great man, I beg leave to tell you, and, through you the rea- 
ders of the Cabinet, that such is not the fact, as I have in more 
than one instance proved. Curiosity induced me at the time of 
putting in my bulbs, (October) to plant four Hyacinth bulbs in the 
following manner ; I am particularly fond of the single blue Hy- 
acinth, and therefore singled these out for my object, after procu- 
ring my regular compost, which is a mixture of leaf mould, yellow 
loam, and white sand, I placed one Hyacinth bulb at the bottom of 
a 48 pot, with the crown through the draining hole, and commen- 
ced filling up my pot in the usual manner, and then planted one at 
the top, and taking it to the green-house, I cut a circular hole in 
tlie shelf, so as to admit the pot half-way down. 

Both bulbs did vegetate freely, and seemed to vie with each 
other ; before the flower expanded, I procured a long glass, such 
as confectioners has for show glasses, and placing the pot on the 
top of the glass, it seemed to give additional vigor to the flowers 
to expand, its appacrance now, is strikingly beautiful, the natural 
fragrance of their flowers, combined with peculiarity of the 
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growth, would entitle them to true lustre on any lady’s toilet, or 
drawing room table, and such is the deception, that I have been 
asked by several, if both flowers did not come from the same 
bulb. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON GRAFTING THE ROSE. 

av ROSA. 

The following method of cultivating the Rose by grafting, is very 
interesting, and successflil, as well as having the advantage of 
economy, as you make use of the cuttings of the pruned trees, 
which would otherw ise be lost. It must be remembered, however, 
that it should only be practised upon free well rooted stocks, as 
otherwise the delay in the rising of the sap, and the imcertainty of 
the supply, frequently defeat the puij^ose. Grafting, therefore, 
should succeed budding on the same stock, not precede it : as a 
bud failing on the stock, if the branch be not destroyed while the 
sap is up, leaves the stock still vigorous in the ground; if therefore 
you wish to try this mode it, should be upon stocks that have had 
a spring to root themselves. 

The points to be desired, are, that the barks of scion and stock 
should be cut quite smooth, and not separated from the wood they 
grow upon— that neither should be bruised — when they are put to- 
gether they should fit close— a supply of sap should commence as 
soon as possible— that all sun, wind, and rain should be kept 
from the wound till healed, and that no ligament should be removed, 
nor shake given to the parts newly placed in contact, till they are 
perfectly healed; any jar to the scion w hen placed is likely to 
to defeat the purpose. 

GRAFTING, 

If you have a good choice of shoots in March, from your trees, 
which you desire should not be wasted, examine your shoots after 
pnining each tree, select those which are the finest, and place their 
thickest ends (taking care that the produce of each tree be tied in a 
separate bundle and ticketed) in a lump of moist clay an inch deep, 
pinch the clay tight round them, and then put the lump of clay 
in a pot full ctf earth (leaving the shoots out) until ready for use, 
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It must be remembered at that the end of each shoot there ifvill 
probably be one or more buds open; these must be carefully cut 
off from the shoot or they wSl infallibly exaust the others. 

Let the shoots remain for three iirccks in an outhouse, or any 
place neither very dry nor very damp, where neither wind nor sun 
can come in contact with them. 

During the first week in March, cut off your stock, (in which tlie 
sap should be beginning to rise,) horizontally ; make a slit in it j 
straight downwards, of a couple of inches, or an inch and a half 
long, taking care not to injure the sides of the bark. 

Take the shoot in the left hand, and leaving three biwis upon it, 
or two if the stock be not large ; cut the lower extremity of the 
shoot in the shape of a wedge, the back being rather the thinnest 
and the lowest bud about half an inch above the thick end of the 
wedge. In doing which, care must be taken that the bark be un- 
disturbed, and each scion so ci|t that all the buds point outwards, 
or at any rate, be so placed that the shoots from them may not in- 
terfere with each other. 

With the end of your budding-knife, or a little wooden or ivory 
wedge, open the slit in the stock on one side, and then place the 
scion, with the thinkest part or front outwards, in the other, taking 
care that the edge of the inner bark or liber of the scion touches 
the edges of the inner bark of the stock, all the way down; pull out 
the wedge and enter another scion in its place, the slit being kept 
open by the first; if the size of the scion behalf the size of the 
stock, you may leave a shoulder to the scion, and thus increase the 
chances of success. 

Any number of scions may be inserted in the same stock, but 
from one to four are all that are desirable in the present case, to 
cover well over the head of the stock which is apt to receive much 
injury from the weather, if not carefully attended to. 

Tho object of laying by the scions, is that the stock may be the 
forwardest, and be enabled to supply the sap, and force them forward 
at once, instead of lingering while they perish from exposure and 
want of nourishment. Whether this danger might be entirely re- 
moved by the following new mode of grafting I have not yet had 
an opportunity of trying. 

Leave a small end to the scion, with bark, &c, upon it, and hav- 
ing finished your graft as above, turning the ovcri)lu5 outwards, 
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and below the clay, insert it in a small })hial, kept constantly filled 
with water, in order to keep the scion fresh until the junction 
takes place. ^Yllcn well established, remove the phial and cut off 
the overplus close to the stock, covering it with cement. 

When the shoots arc on, tic up the whole with a bass ligament, 
to prevent the scions from ever shifting, and then cover the whole 
beneath the lowest bud, witli grafting clay, taking care to exclude 
air, sun, and rain. If the clay crack, it must be renewed, not by 
shifting, but by filling up the crack. 

In about six months, tin* clay may be removed, and the wound 
covered with mixture, this letter must on no account be omitted. 

The choice of scions is regulat(*d by the same rules as the choice 
of buds, only that in choosing sciims some reference must also be 
had to the wood, which should have a sufficient thickness to keep 
it from getting dry easily, and to facilitate the oj)oration of sloping 
the edges. The best buds are generally nearer the base of the 
shoot than the summit, but two or three scions may sometimes be 
got from a single shoot. No scion should be used when the buds 
upon it appear to have shnink and lost %heir fulness, from having 
been laid by, mid care should be taken on passing the bass liga- 
ment round the stock for the purpose of fixing the scions, that a 
piece of the bass be brought between the scions in such a manner 
as to protect the clft in the centre of the stock from the clay, and 
to'leavc the vacuum to be filled up with sap. 

Should any graft fail, which will be seen in a longer or shorter 
space of time, according to the weather, (viz. in moist, dull, grow- 
ing weather it will soon show, in that which is dry, windy, or cold 
there will be delay,) you have still the resource of knocking off the 
clay and reserving for use the fresh buds which start from the 
stock, in which case, cut the stock off immediately above them, 
and bud in the following autumn as usual. 

Grafting the rose, however, leaves a worse wound to heal over 
than budding, unless the scion be nearly the same size as the 
stock, or two or three scions of free-growing sorts be entered in 
the same graft : there is also this disadvantage, that the portion of 
the scion that is entered in the stock is smooth, and consequently 
does not from time to time furnish now wood, whereas in bud- 
ded stocks, shoots occasionally spring from the inserted «'ye, (and 
that sometimes years after it has taken.) thus renewing the tree 
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by preventing it from stragglings as well as giving it a more perfect 
end handsome appearance^ 

The advantages of graftings are^ that it dears your garden of 
wild growing stockS) promises fair for instant success^ especially 
when the scions are from hardy sorts^ such as the Du roi, Maid« 
en’s blush) and your work is complete and tree formed, and in 
some caseS) flowers in a single season. 

In the event of your having neglected to procure stocks, the 
operation of grafting may be performed equally well with budding 
upon plants in a neighbouring hedge, and those that succeed can 
be transferred to the garden at leisure. 


ARTICLE VIL 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE NELUMBlUM. 

BY C. B. B. 

Having suggested to your readers the experiment of growing ten* 
der aquatics in warm water tanks, and observing that the Horti* 
Cultural Society have been distributing seeds ofNelumbium Lute- 
um, I think a hint on the mode of raising that, and the Eas^ 
Indian N, Speciosum may not be amiss, as without such instruc- 
tion, probably not one person in fifty of those who receive the 
seeds will rear the plant. For some reason or other, probably to 
preserve a seed which by sinking in deep water, or being buried 
in mud, is exposed to many casualties, the seeds of Nelumbium, 
are famished with an exceeding hard coat, which as long as it re* 
mains uninjured resists all soaking, whether in cold or warm water. 
In order to induce them to vegetate in any reasonable time, it is 
necessary to file the blunt end of the seed, until it just yields to the 
pressure of the nail. Thus prepared, the seed should be thrown 
into a pan of water, the temperature of whicn is not above 70 de- 
grees. When first sown it smks, but in the course of forty-eight 
hours it will begin to push, and as soon as the seed-leaves have 
protruded a few inches, the young plant rises to the surface, 
where its leaves expand, and it floats. In a short time it throws 
down a runner, much like that of a strawberry, which descends to 
seek the mud. This runner throws out roots, and sends up a leaf 
and from its extremity a similar rmmer again descends, and 
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again another, each rooting and throwing up its leaf, until at length 
the plant reaches the mud, when it takes root, and begins to pro- 
duce strong leaves. The best method is to sow the seed in a pan 
a foot or eighteen inches deep, having four or five inches of stiff 
mud at the bottom. It is useless, and probably would be injurious 
to cover the seed with earth, those which I tried to plant in this 
manner, invariably came up and floated, and if effectually bu- 
ried, the seed would most likely decay ; Nelumbium Luteum, 
seems to delight nearly in the same treatment as its East Indian 
relations, and the rich deep velvet green of its leaves, form a 
beautifnl contrast to the bluish white of that species. I have not 
seen its flower, but understand that it resembles N Speciosum in 
every thing but colour. 

Whilst on the subj(?ct of aquatics, it maybe well to mention 
that Nymphaea Lotus grows very freely from seeds, if they are al- 
lowed to seed themselves in the water when ripe, and this is the 
best way of preserving the species, they come up in the following 
spring, and flower in the summer. The old roots arc very apt to 
perish. Nelumbium Luteum, and Nymphaea Coerulea will probably 
prove the hardiest of all the tender water plants : but collectors 
must distinguish between the true N. Coerulea, a very strong and 
luxuriant growing sweet scented species, and N. Stellata a small 
elegant plant much more tender. I fear, however, that this cau- 
tion is almost needless, and that N. Stellata has disappeared from 
our collections. The remark may, nevertheless, induce some one 
who is fortunate enough to possess it, to cherish the delicate stran- 
ger, and give it the attention inrhich its tropical nature requires. 
It is a native of Malabar. N. Coerulea is, I believe, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

C. B. B. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF CARNATIONS, 


BY PENSBE. 

I SEND you a list of Carnations with remarks on the merits and 
faults of each. Should it be considered worthy of a place in 
your Cabinet, I shall follow up this criticism with another paper^ 
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or two on the same subject, and in like manner pass my opinion on 
Piccotees, Heartsease, Ranunculuses, and other Florists’ flowers. 

Pensee. 

[We shall feel g;rateful for the favour, such articles being very much 
wanted by the readers in general of the Cabinet, many applications 
have been made to us by subscribers— Conductor-] 

Cartwright’s rainbow (crinmn lizard,) 

This flower is, perhaps, as well or better known than any other 
Carnation, can never become common from its shyness in pro- 
ducing grass and propensity to run from colour on the latter ac- 
count, I have no doubt many plants are constantly thrown out, 
though in future I would recommend this never to be done, as I 
believe it possesses a property known in no other bizarse, viz. 
of returning to colour : two or three instances of this had come to 
my knowledge when I happened to mention it to one of our first 
growers, who stated that he had made the same remark, and added 
that if the flower did not run into a perfect self, he bel -vcd it in- 
variably came into colour the following season. The Rainbow is 
a largo flower, very fine in shape, good in each colour, and almost 
unequalled in the white. 

pletcher’s duchess op DEVONSHIRE, {scarkt lizard,) 

The only fault, and one which cannot but be admitted, is its 
want of size, in every other respect, in colour, in shape and sub- 
stance of the petal (in my opinion, a great desideratum) and in the? 
general shape of the flower, it is equal to any in its class : it is very 
generally grown and as generally admired 

(Wakefield’s paul pry, c. r.) 

This is a higher coloured flower than the Rainbow, but is seldom 
as large, though a general good bloomer, yet wanting the splendid 
guard leaves and size of the Rainbow, can never demand compari- 
son. 

wiLSNEs’s defiance, {purpkfake,) 

Is a large flower, good in colour, but occasionally deficient in 
the stripe, or rather the stripe is not equally spread over the 
bloom, one petal having too much, whilst another is wanting. Yet 
I have sometimes seen this flower so very fine, that I should con- 
sider a collection deficient without it 

(To he continued,) 
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PAiri II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Noticed since our last, 

1. Acropuka I.oitouirsii, ^Ir. Loddi^pH' AcropeiH. (But. Mag;. 3563.) 
Natural Order, Orchidacea?. Idimapati Ciaas, Gynandria ; Order, Monandria. 
Synonym ; Maxillaria galeata. The flowers ot‘ this plant are very singularly 
handsome: they are produced numerousiy in large pendant rat ernes, each 
flower is* about an inch and a half across. Sepals of a jiretty lirowiiish^ycllow. 
Tiip of the same colour, ('olumn, grtenibh-^cliow spotted with red. The 
plant was introduced into this country by Mr. George Loddiges, from Xalapa 
of .Mexico, and has bloomed in Mr. Loddiges* collection, and in that of the 
Glasgow Botanic (iarden. It merits a place in every collection of Orchideou.s 
Kpiphytes. Aersptra, from akros, the extremity, and 7>era, bejond, alluding to 
the little saccate appendage at the tip of the Labellum. 

?. Anaoali.i.s ]\ToNrM.i. Var. Celacina. Lilac flowered Italian Pimpernel. 
(Brit. Flow. Card. 377.) Primulace»e. Pentandria Monogynia. This very 
handsome flowering variety has heeii raised between A Munelli and .A Fruti- 
cosa. It has flowered in the collection of the Hon. W. T. H. F. Strangways, 
Ahbotsbury Castle. Dorsetshire. The flowers arc of a rosy, lilac colour, about 
the size of A. fruticosa. It is a very jfdeasiiig variety, well meriting a place 
in every collection. This as well us its parents are very beautiful flowering 
plants for a bed in the flower garden during summer, where they make a 
most brilliant display. Botanists, in general, seem now agreed, that the A. 
Monelli and .A. Grandifleira are nothing more than mere varieties. Anagallit, 
from anugekot to laugh, applied by the ancient Greeks to a plant benelicial in 
diseases of the liver. 

3. Begonia MONOPTCRA. Single Winged. (Hot. Mag. 3564.) Begoniacese. 
jVJonaPcia Polyandrla. Mr. Otto, of the Hoyal''Berlin Garden, has most oblig- 
ingly sent over to this country several highly, interesting, and ornamental 
species of Begonia. The present .species is very handsome. The flowers are 
white, produced numeiously in a terminal raceme. The stems and leaf stalks 
are of a light red colour, as i.s the under side, of the leaves. The plant is a 
native of Brazil, from whence it was .sent by Mr. Deppe. Begonia in compli- 
ment to M- Begon. 

1. Cerels SERPEMiMis. Sorpent-Iiko. (Bot. Mag. 3566.) Cactea*. Ico- 
sandria, Monogynia. Mr. Mack ay of the Norwich Nursery, purrha.sed the 
very tine collection of succulents -formerly belonging to Mr, Hitchin, and the 
present .species hns bloomed w'ilb Mr. Mackay, ll is a night blooming species, 
the flow'crs remaining expanded about as long as C. Grandiflorus, I'he 
flowers are of a pale whitish flesli colour inside and a reddish black (olour 
outside. The tube is about four inches long from rernts, pliant, 

alluding to the shoots. 

5. Ceropegia STAPELiii'ORMis. Stapelia-lik e ( Bed. Mag. 3507.) As- 
clepiadese. Pentandria Digynia. This most curious flowering plant has 
bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it had been sent from Kew 
Gardens. It is thouglit to he a native of the East Indies, and require.s a hot- 
house temperature. The stems very much resemble those of a Stapelia. The 
flowers are very singular. Corolla two inrhes long , tube curved, expanded 
upwards to form the limb, which is cut into live segments, they are dark 
purple outside, white and hairy within. The tube is of a greenish white, 
much spotted with deep purple. The five segments of the corolla curve 
backwards, and tbe sides reflexed, so that the upper side having the form of 
a sharp keel, presenting a most singular appearance. Ceropegia^ from keros, 
wax, and pege, a fountain. 

6. Chryseis compacta. Dwarf Chryseis. (Bot. Rc^. 1948.) Papave- 
racese. Icosandria Tetragynia. Synonym, Eschschollzia, compacta. The 
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present species diiTf'rs from C. crocea, and C. califurnica, in being of a ino/e 
dwarf habit, and very compact in -growth, 'fhe flowers too are rather less : 
they are of a fine bright yellow, with a deep orange centre. The plant de- 
serves a place in every flower garden. CAryM».s,a celebrated Homeric beauty, 
the name alluding to the gold colour of the hlossonis. 

7, Ci.ARKr\ nAfTRoinES. fiuara like Clarkin. (Drit. Flow. Card. .170.) 
Dnograria. Oclandria Munogytiia. A hardy annual, sent hy the late Mr. 
Douglas from California, to the Loudon Horticultural Society, in who>n 
garden it has bloomed, it is not near so hamlsonie as either C. palchells, or 
<!. eiegans. The flowers are about an inch hcross, of a lilac-purple colour. 
They are produced on teiminal raremes, hut the blossoms are very distant 
from each other, much more s(» than in eiegans. Claikia, in compliment to 
captain Clark, who accompanied captain Lewis to Uocky Mountains. 

K Datura cvayaquilensis. Cu»yac|uil. Thorn \pple. (Hrii I’low 
Card. -SKO. ) Solanea*. Pentaiidrin Mouogyniu. Mr. I'weedic sent seeds 
of this Hp«*cies from Peru to Dr. Neill, iti whose line collection at Cannon Mills, 
near Edinburgh, it has biooined. It had been grown in the stove. It ap- 
pears that it blooms in I’ebruary and March: in its native country, where it 
grows abiindniitly in moist place.*!, on the shores ot the Pacilie, near Guaya- 
quil. The plant is annual, growing three feet high. The ilower, with itv 
lube, is aborit six inches long ; corulla, upper half white, lower part greenish. 
The mouth of the flower ojiens about two inches. It is very ])rnhable that, 
good strong plants, planted out in the opi-n border during summer, would 
bloom very li-eely. 

0. DcMMiiNirM IUrlowii. Mr. Barlows’ Larkspur. Ranunculacea'. Po- 
lyandriu Trigynia. Tliw very superior variety was raised by Mr. Barlow', 
wear Manch(*,s'tei‘, some few years back. 1'he .splendour of its fine double 
blossoms, renders it a very de.sirable plant for every flower garden. It 
blooms during a greater part of summer, its fine blue flowers, tinged with a 
purplish hue at the centre, produce a most charming effect. The spikes ri.so 
from three to seven feet high. The plant may be had of most Nurserymen, or 
Florists Delphinium, from Dtlphin, a Dolphin, the resemblance of the nec- 
tary of the flower. 

10. Eohinocactas res.sii.it- lor rs. Sessile-flowered. (Bot. Mat. 3569.) 
Cactea". Icosandria Monogy riia. Bloomed in the fine collection of Mr. Mackie 
of the Norwich Nursery, The spines are short and white ; the plant, blooms 
freely, producing several blossoms every year.— Mr. Mackie cultivates the 
Echinocactus tribe with great success. The plants are grown very near the 
glass, and in the summer time, in a very high temperature, by keeping the 
top sashes of the house closed. Strong light and heat are very necessary for 
the blossoms expanding in perfection. Some of the kinds close their blossoms 
immediately on being removed to a cooler place. It is very necessary to 
have the pots well drained, as tlie roots are liable to decay if the earth is 
at all sodden with moisture. All the kinds thrive be.st in a good encircled 
soil, well drained and planted in small pots. 

11. Epipendrum DIFFVSUM. Spreading Epidendrum. (Bot. Mag. 1565.) 
Orchidetc. (lynandria Moiiandria. A native of Jamaica, where it is a fre- 
quent inhabitant ot the trunks ot trees. It has bloomed in the collection at 
the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The flowers are pointed in terminal panicle, 
six to eight inches, or a foot long, very branched. The flowers are small, 
little more than half an inch across, very narrow petals, of a light greenish 
yellow colour. The flowers are rather uninteresting, Epidendrum, from epi, 
upon, and dendrum, a tree, growing upon. 

12. Gesnera LATERITA. Brick-red. (Bot. Re^. 1970.) Gesneraceae. De- 
dynamia Angyosperinia. The plant is a native of Brazil, and has blooineci in 
the stove in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. The flowers 
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«re uf a fine reU cuiour, an inch and a half Gesnera in con)]>linicnl <• 

C. (iesner, a celebrated Botanist. 

13. Lachenalia r\LLin4, Var. Cwrulesceiis. Blue-flowering jiallid l.a- 
thenaiia. (Bol. if eg. lOL’i.) A nati\e of the Cape of iiood Hopc^ where i( 
occupies the situation ma that of the hUie- hrlhs and squills of the European 
'Countries The flower spike is about five inches long, each flower nearly as 
large us a common hlue-beli, of a light-blue euluur. Ladunatia from 

11. L.r,MA ANCKi’s. \’ar. Herkeriatia Mr. Barker's tarieiy. (But. Beg. 
11)17.1 Orcbidaeea , ( iynundria Munaudria. It is a striking \ariety of La;liu 
aneeps, it diiVrrs hi>\M'\cr iu the petals being iiiueh narrow er, but iiiiieb the 
same siae as the sepals. Tin* middle lube ol the lip is narrower and sburper. 
I'he sepals and petals are of a beautiful lilac coltinr, much like ('.ittlcya la- 
I)lata. Eacli flow ej' is about ftmr inches across. Ti»e liabelluin is of u dark 
crimson red colour, with the inside white and striped, 1'he plant is ii iiufiitt 
ol Mexico, imported hy Meshih. l.owe, &. t'o.. Clujdou Nursery, it has 
bloomed in the coiiectiuii of (ieorge Barker, E^q,, Biruiingbant. 

l'>. LiMNANTiiHS Dot ni.A.ssit, ^Ir. Doiigla.s's Liinnanthes. (Brit. Tlow. 
ll.ird. 37S.) I.iiuutitithea'. Decandria Moiiog\ nia. 'J'liis family appears to 
hold an intermediate station between (ieraniai e:e, nut! Tro]nvoli'<j>, if is n 
liardy annual, thriving be.sl iu a stnl composed of peat and l«»am. The stem 
«f the plant rises abotit nine inches high, brauc.Ued, floweiing freely, eacli 
blns.sou) btdug about iin inch and a half across. The lowt'r hall id* the flower 
of a bright yellow, the upper half while. Allo^elbcr being pretty. Limnan- 
ihts^ from liinen, a lake, and anlho$ a flower. Alliidiug to its habits. 

16. Monochanthi CT AIyantiii, orisiaii i»roi.i;.s kiioumis. Oichide:x». 
Clynundriu Driandria. A plant id' (he Muunl/tiis barhatui flowered in the line, 
rullectiuii al Chatsworth, and it also pruilueed a perfeel spike of Myanihu^ 
rrts^atu&'ul the same lime. A rigorous slate ofcnllure has a teuih ucy lo fa\oi)i‘ 
the production of monstrous flowers. A genllrinan, who resides iu Demcrara, 
states that a (lower spike of Gala.selimi, often has on it several distinct kimls 
of flowers. The spike of bloom at ChalswortU hud seven flowers of M. eri ■ 
status at the uj)pcr part of the spike, and seven of M. barbalus below them. 
The flowers of the fonner are of a greenish -yellow colour, destitute of any 
.^polling with darker. J’ho.se of the lalter are green spotted with red. The 
lip has R number id fleshy teeth projecting from the sides and cud. Dr. 
fiindley stales in remarks on this sport ivme.ss in orchideo', ibal, “ Ihc ne- 
cessary consequence of tins in the case of M. barbalus and cristalus is, thal 
the siip))osed genera Myanthus and Monacliunthus must be restored to cata- 
.setuni,” And Dr. Lindley further observes, that, he has no doubt that the 
genus Morinodes must share the same fate. 

17. Oxc iDii VI Cr.Boi i r.TA. Uound-leaved. ( Dot. Mag. 3'>(;p« } Orcliidear. 
(jyuandria Monandria. Synonyms F.pidendruin < abolleta. Epidendruiu junr- 
cifolium. Orcidimn juncifuliuni. ( jnihidiuin juncifidlura. Dr. Sir W. J. 
Hooker observes, *' that, 1 am not aware tliat the flowers had been seen in 
ibis country, lill a line panicle appeared in tin’ stove of the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, and another plant hloouiiug in the eulieition of (''harles IJorsfull, 
Esq., Liverpool. The plant is a native of Tnnidad. The. flowers are pro- 
duced numeiously on a scape about two feet high, niiicii branched and 
panicled. The flowers very iiiurli resemble those of Oriidiuin flexuosnin. 
They are of a bright sulidiur yellow colour, spotted with deep red, producing 
a very neat and pretty appearance. The plant deserves a place in every 
collection. 

lf<. Eentstemon Creviti.ort’.s. Short-flowered. (Bol Reg. 1916.) Scio- 
phularin;3C. Didvnaniia; .Angriospermta. A native of California, from whence 
it was sent to this country by the late Mr. Douglas. It is a hardy perennial, 
of delicate habit. It proclucea a profusion of llowers which are small, of an 
orange red outside before c.xpanding, afterwards of a white and purple 
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colour. Though not showy as many of this tribe, yet it is au interesting 
and pretty plant. 

19. Tric'HOCENTRi/m Pirscim. Hrown> flowered. (Bot. Reg. 1951.) Orchi> 
deae. Gynandria; Monandria. Introdnced into this country by Mr. Knight 
from Mexico, with whom it has bloomed in July last year : the flowers are 
small but pretty ; green, white, red, and yellow intermixed. Neat and 
pretty. 


REVIEW. 

The science of Botany by Hugo Reid. 24mo. pp. 103. John Reed Glasgow. 
1837. Contents, 1st, What is a plant. 2nd. Cells and tubes. 3rd. Tbe 
root. 4th, The stem. 5th, leaves. Bth, Appendages. 7tii. Nuttitiou. ^th, 
The flower. 9th, The fruit and seed. lOth, Propagation of plants. II. 
Linmeaii method of arranging piant.4. 12 Natural system for classify if <g 
plants. This stnall and neat publication on the interesting science of Botany 
contains muUum in parva» Wc think it well worth procuring — Au extract 
will shew the nature of the work * 

“ The Stem.— The stem is un organ possessed by most plants. It grows up- 
wards from the root, gives support to the leaves, the flowers, and the fruit, 
and transmits to them the nutritious fluids absorluF‘d in the earth. 

With respect to structuie, stems may be divided into three great classes 
which corrcsnond with the three natural classes into which vegetables are 
divided,— Cellular, Endogenous, and Exogenous Stems. 

**Cei.mii.ar 8tem.s,— These consist of a homogeneous mass of cellular 
vegetable matter, covered by a thin cuticle Sonu* of them are apparently 
of a flbrous texture, hut are composed of elongated cells placed parallel to 
one another. Musliroum.s (Fungi,) I.irliens, !^eu-weeds. the lower orders ol 
plants, make up this class, the leading cliaracter of which is to consist of 
cellular tissue alone. The Ferns, and one or two others, have certain kinds 
of vasnilur tissue, but rcsemhling thl.s class in otlo r re.spect.s. have generally 
been iiictudod in it. Plants of this kind are fiou’erltss or Crj/pto^amtc and are 
termed .^rregnieit#, growing only iiy addition at their e.vteruul point.^." 

“E\no<;r.a'ors Sckvis,— -Tliesc c«Ti.si.st of bundles of vess'^ls irregularly 
dispersed tliroiigh cellular tissu<>. The Sugar-cane, Solomon’s .^eal, the Lily, 
the Palm. an*l (lie have l]»i.s kiiul of .structure, the celluh<. culti^'^i^^^^ular 
tissues being htended together tiiroiigh the entire substance of vei^m. 

'* Stems of this kind are called Ktuh^gcueus. because the newv loatter by 
which they increase in diameter is added interiorly. Their grov tli is ear- 
ned on by means of the thick cluster of leaves by wliich they are terminated 
superioriv. I'roni llu ui (lie new emitter dcsi.ciuU aion^ the <ciitre of (he 
stem, and pushes outw'ards the parts first formed. The upper parts of the 
leaves p(;ri.sli having performed (heir functions ; their bases remain, are pres- 
sed together, and form at the top the new external part of the stem. In the 
middle of the crown of leaves is the terminal bud, which is next to be deve- 
loped, rise a little above the former, become a cluster of leaves, and in its 
turn be pushed outwards by a succeeding central bud. 

“ Tbe oldest and hardest part of such stems is that nearest to the circum- 
ference, The more the external parts are pressed by the descent of the new 
nuttier, the more clo.se and ronipacl they become, the outer parts being soon 
incapable of being much farther pushed out, and the whole being thus com- 
pressed and condensed. The prickly Pole-palm is like whalebone externally, 
andsome palms are (So hard there as to resist the stroke of the axe — yet 
quite soft in the centre. 

** From the mode of growth in this stem it never can attain a great thick- 
ness, the new matter having to force outwards all the previously formed mat- 
ter, which is every season increasing in quantity and becoming harder. 
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From llie same cause they have no lateral butls-- no branches. Buds 
t which produce branches) originate from the soft and juicy parts of the tree 
-^•biit in endogenous trees this is surrounded by a thick hard compact casing 
through which the buds cannot penetrate. Their only branches are, the 
splendid crown of leaves which proceeds from their one bud at the summit. 

“Hence the peculiar form of the palm trees, which present so striking a 
feature in the scenery of tropical climes, and form such a contrast with the 
trees in more temperate latitudes ; raising a narrow uiibraiiched stem often 
to a height of about 1 50 feet, crowned by a magniticent cluster of leaves 
many feet in length bonding elegantly outwards, and presenting altogether 
one of the most graceful objects which can adorn a landscape. From their 
great height, which renders them tottering^ and their manner of growth, 
which causes them in time to become hard and compressed, even in the cen- 
tre, so that they raiiiiot transmit juices from the root, or new wood from the 
leaves— the age of Falms is limited— perhaps not exceeding two or three 
centuries at the utmost. 

“ Plants with endogenous stems have only one coiyleden (lobe) in the seed 
(hence called monocotyledonous,) and have leaves with veins proceeding in 
simple lines from the base to the siienuit, not Ibrinin*^ a net-work as in the 
leaves of the Idme tree. Cab bnge. Primrose, &r ('ontrast. in this respect, 
the plants Just mentioned with the grasses, onion or liliy tribe 

“ F-xor.Exor.s Stums —T he third class of stems consists t»f tho.se in which 
are observed coiicentrir layers of vascular tissue, arraiigc'd symmetrically 
romul u central coluntu ol cellular ti.ssiie, iiitcrsc'cted bj luvs ol cellular tis- 
sue proceeding from the centre towards the circumference, and enclosed by 
a hollow cylinder of hark. 

“ 7’"c or Cnti</e.— The epidermis is a thin membrane, rcsemhling 

much the cuticle of uniinals, and extending over the whole plant. It is dcs* 
ciibed as consisting of a layer of fine membrane provided with pores, and 
covering a sort of ctdlular ncl-work, 7'hese pon .s open by an oval aperture, 
surrounded by a small prominence (wbicli is supposed to open or shut the 
appei'ture u.s rircuiusiances may require,) into the icliular net>work, in which 
the ves.sels terminutf'. On the leaf the cuticle i.s a vm y importunl or^can. 

“ These pores or stomata give free passage to moisture. They are. found 
only on purls exposed to the air, and which evaporate freely. Roots, fiesbjr, 
fruits, and seeds, and those parts of aquatic plants which are Kubroersed, are 
destitu^ ot siotiiula. 

“The cuticle is supposed to protect the parts underneath from the too 
direct action of air and water, to prevent too gn at evaporation of the fioids. 
It atfords little protection from heat or cold, exi ept when covered by a thick 
hair or wool u.s in the Circat Mullein. On tin- Minks of the Fir, the Plane, 
the 0,ik, ami oilier trec.s, the oilier cd' the rutiel* to be performed by 

dead layori. of bark, or of herbaceous integm ,rm wliii h are pushed out- 
wards, having performed the functions for whn ii they were made. 

*' In forest trees and in the larger shrubs, ilie bodies of which are firm 
and of strong texture it is of little iniportam'»> except in the young and 
tender state ol the plant ; but in the reeds, the grasses, canes, and the plants 
having hollow' stalks, it is of great ii.se, and is cm eedingly strong ; and by 
the microscope, seems to be composed of a grassy lat^work, uhich is princi- 
pally siliceous eaith. This is the rase in the Wheal in the tbil, in dilferent 
8pccie.s of Kquisetum, and above ail in the Rattan, the cpidfM mis of which 
rontain.s a sufficient quantity of flint to give light when .•'(ruck by steel. 'Fhe 
siliceous epidermis serves as a support, protects the bark from the action ols 
insects, and seenis to perform a part in the economy of these feeble vege- 
tabletribes, similar to that performed in the animal kingdom by the sell of 
the- crustaceous insects. 1 nave ascertained, by experiment, Inal siliceous 
earth generally exists in the epidermis of the hollow plants. 

To be Ct^nlinvedt 
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PART m. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUKRIEJ^i, 

On Bow’s Sitw arrow Pink — Could you or any of your ])ink growing 
friends inform me tVie best method of growing Bow's SuwaiT(»w Pink in order 
to avoid disease, 1 selected it from diilcrent collections last year, and 1 
have lost them all again ; 1 may here remark that I ha\e grown it in rich 
and poor soil, bull cannot keep it more than one year. J. F. 

On Canadian Poplar and Dolichos.— Can you or any of your corre- 
spondents, kindly inform me of the proper method and season for propagating 
the Canadian poplar, or what 1 consider such; a tall branching tree, having 
leaves, larger than a man’s hand, and which produces no suckers. 

Also h<iw to produce flowers on a Doliclios (of which I am ignorant of the 
specitic iiaine,) the flowers are pink, aiid uhoiit the size of anthylls viilnaria, 
(lady’s linger) which 1 raised from seed live or six years ago. aiid liave kept 
in a put. Does it require a rich soil, and will it hear to hii\e the earth 
much shaken from the roots in repotting T. S. 

On TiiE Cultivation OF the Gknus Pa.ssih.ouv. — 1 shall he. much ob- 
liged if you or any of your correspond ents can inlorm me ol the best methml 
of cultivating the genus PuHsillora in their seieral depart uieut.v, in order to 
ensure an early bloom from young plants, and also us regards ihcir subse- 
quent maiiagemeut. A Consj am IIkadeii. 

On tug Flowers OF tiu: ('^milma i aluxo off iiefori: fapandino. — 
Having a tiumher of plnrils which often noing through the regular proeess 
generally recoinincnoed, such as potting, iiuroducing into heat to moisten 
and to mature their buds, ufterwards being set in a shady situation out 
of doors during the siiiuiner and aiituiiin ; when taken into the greenhouse, 
the buds keep frequently dropping olf, so that at the time of flowering, in- 
stead of having several dozen blooms upon a plant, I am disappointed in not 
having more than one dozen, and in sonu* cases, not one flower — To he in- 
formed through the medium of the Cabinet in what part of the jirocess I am 
deficient will greatly oblige an Amatf.i r. 

On Wisteria Sinensis— Having' several plants of the Wisteria Sinensis 
planted in dillVrent situations in my garden wliich grow vigorously hut do 
not blossom, 1 shall be glad to be iiiforined through the pages of the Cabinet, 
by you or any of yinir correspondents of a successful inelhod to make them 
bloom.— 1 shall very likely fa\uur you with answers to these queries my- 
self. A Si'iisc rider. 


ANSWERS. 

On DorBLE Flowering Clark i a.— Through you in answer to Mr. King of 
Black Heath, relative to the j\nnval, Double flowering Rose coloured Clarkia 
^which be notices in niy advertisement in the Cabinet, ifew 1 presume, more than 
Mr. K. luning heard of it before 1 advertised it, though 1 have had it these 
last two years, it was imported and flowered at the -Nuisery of Messrs Rivers 
last summer, where it was very much, and in my humble opinion, justly ad- 
mired. for being jgreatly superior to anv of the other varieties in point of 
colour. The majority of plants, having had flowers, that were strictly speaking, 
double. 

Being satisfied (hat even those (hat eainc single, were more beautiful than 
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the old varieties, I put after it in the Cabinet, wLich 1 would not hare 

done for the sake of sale in preference to ^ive an opinion on any thinif which 
experience w’ould not afterwards fully verify. As Mr. King anticipates it will 
be a very great acquisition to the flower garden; should Mr. King or any other 
of your readers require further information, I would refer them to Messrs. 
It i vers of Sawbridgeworlb, who I think would give a better description of it, 
than your obedient servant, J. Keknan. 

4, Great RuneU Street, Covent Carden, London^ 


A List OF svpBBn GERANtrMs. — Thinking that a list of the best Gera- 
niums might be useful to .some of your readers, I herewith send you the 
annexed list of thirty of the best kinds that were let out last year. 

Bella Donna 
Belli.ssiiua 
Coriulanus 
Coiumeineration 


('onstance 

Curate 

Diomede 

Kiuperer of th*' W,‘st 
ijlen<“ral Washington 
Indian Chief 
Lady Deiihigli 

Lavingtonieiisis 
Lonlllill 
Maul <»f Atl\ens 
Miraiula 


Miss Sophia 
Miss Annesicy 
Nosegay 
IVrfer (ion 

Ptilclicriinum Novum 
QiuM'n Bess 
Queen of Beauties 
Queen ol“ Bixi(“» 
Kosiiinnt 
Box an a 

Sir .lolm Broughton 
Speculum Mundi 
Squaw 
T lie (iein 
*rhe Wonder 


i’lie ahotemay he purchased of any 
on to Vis. They are really good and 
March, 1 tth 18 H. 


iinr.seryinan ( ilher in town or coiifry 
might hu^e Hii extenMivc cultivation. 

A TiOvna or Ti.owbks, 


IU'.M\BKS. 

O N R o S i: •«., F I .N K S , & C . 

AV llrIle^ er Roses or any o(li»*r shriris are iiiti .sted with blights, take sul- 
pliiir ami tobnmi dust in eqtial proportions, and strew it over the tree.s in the 
tnorniiiu, when the dew is on ; and when the insretM disapper then wash tho 
tree with a detolion of Ebler leases. 

AVhene\er you want to raiM; any pbnts fioui cuttings (except those that 
are pcrfei tly hardy, let tliere be a mixture ol dnit sand in llie mould, as ibis 
will assist their striking, always reineiuberinn that a Imnd-glHSH pul over 
them will be more likely to ensure .surcess. Tiny siiould be sbaded from 
the niid'day sun . but the, mat should be renuei- d when the sun is oil’, as they 
should lia\e plenty ot light. 

'i’o ilraw oil any iinperfeit spot.s in Pinks f r t 'arnotlon.s, put a small 
glfi:j.s on the flow er-stick whiili will remove tin in in a f» w days. 

Before you plant Kaiiunculuses, the root.s shoidii t>e laid on a damp flantn I 
to .swell j ami shake over the bulhs a little diy sand, betoie, they are coieied 
with the mould. 

If (ireenhouse plants, are in a room, and the weather is very .seveie, set 
a pail of water near them at night, or burning two oi three rush liglitii will 
often preserve them from frost, 

.Double Colchiruras and Crocuses should remain in the ground two years. 

Old Pink roots best to save seed from. 

To drive away rats, use sulplnir steeped in water; and if they or worms 
infest gravel walks, strew the walks over with salt, and then water them. 

'J'o i)ESTBOV S.N.^iM, — Place tiles about the garden in a hollow direction. 
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They will get under them in the night, and in iho morning you may destroy 
them. 

Remove Rose Trees in February, to make them blow late ; or cut some oi 
the bads off, which will answer the same purpose. 

To preserve the choice bulbs, cover them over, in severe weather, with old 
tan, or coal ashes. 

When flowers are withering in a flower -pot, plunge about one-third of the 
stems into boiling water, am? by the time the water is cold they will revive ; 
then cut off the ends and pat them into cold water with a little nitre, and they 
will keep fresh for several days. 

Sow all seeds shallow ; and if they arc small, such as Poppies, Venus* 
looking-glass, &c. they should he sown very thin, or the plants will not thrive. 

Hoe and sow in the dry, and plant in the wet ; this will generally ensure 
the crop, and what is planted out will be much more likely to grow. 

Shrubs and Flowers should never he planted deep, as they will not thrive so 
well. 

Never put plants in too large pots, as they generally run to roots and 
stalks, blit seldom blow well. 

It is a good method to put oyster-shells round the plants in pots in the sum- 
mer, as fliey will not require so much water, and will keep the surface cool. 

No Plants (but especially tender ones) should be watered when the sun is 
upon them, as it often turns the leaves yellow, and injures the plants. 

Water in the evening from the latter end of May to (he latter end of Au- 
gust, and afterwards in the morning, as we often have frosts the begining of 
September. 

In the winter plunge pots up to the rim in tan or ashes to preserve the 
plants from the frosts. 

Hardy Greenhouse Plants should be k^ipt chiefly in the shade during the 
summer months, but never under the dri^'ppings of trees. Air is ot ^conse- 
quence to all plants, so tliat they should be placed where they can have'plenty 
of it, though not so exposed as to be injured by high winds. 

If you wish for Roses at Christmas, selei 1 from your Rose Trees surh buds 
as are just ready to blow ; tie a piece of thread round the stalk of each. 
You must take care not !<► touch the bud with your hand, or even the stalk 
any more than you can avoid Cut it carefully from the tree, with the stalk 
two or three iiichos in length. Melt some sealing-wax, and quickly appl^- it 
to the end of the stalk. I'he wax should be only as warm as to be ductile. 
Form a piece of paper into a cone-like shape, wherein place the Rose ; screw 
it up carefully, so as to exclude the air from it ; do so by each ; then put 
them all into a box, and ihn box into a drawer, aH of which is intended to 
keep them from the air. On Christmas day, or any other day in winter take 
them out, and cut olf the ends of the stalks, place them in a flower-pot with 
lukewarm wafer. In two or three hours they will blow as in summer, retaining 
all their grateful fragiancc. 

Whenever you w^ant to lr.insjilant any Flower Roots in the summer season, 
make it a rule to do it in the cool of the evening, and give them all a little 
water ; if this plan is not adopted, the sun will spoil them. 

To destroy Earwigs, place the bowls of tobacco pipes on the tops of the 
flower-slicks, and you will find them in the morning in the bowl ; turn them 
into a bason of water, and put the howls on the sticks again. 

A SuBSTiTtfTE FOR BOG E^RTii. — Take a quantity of earth from a common 
about a foot deep with the turf ; mix this with rotten dung, part horse and 
part cow, with a portion of mould from a hollow tree, and a portion of drift 
sand ; let these materials be well mixed together, and lay for several months 
before it is used, turning it once a week or a fortnight. j • i 

The best soil for Carnations and Pinks is a large proportion of good nch 
loam, mixed well with an old melon bed, a little cow dung, and a small por- 
tion of drift sand. 

Extracted from an useful Treatise on Flowers recently published by J. Wil- 
latts, Esq. (see review in Cabinet, for 1856 ) 
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ARTICLE T. 

UKMAUKS ON TllK TREATMENT OF ORrinOEOUR PLANTS, 

BY r.PIPlIVTES. 

I AM glaJ the subject tlic culture of Orchicloous Epiphytes has 
been again taken up in your Magazine, aiul being much pleased 
with the communication of Three Year’s Practitioner,’' I hope 
he will take the trouble to enter into a little more (b^iail. In 
< he first place I would ask, does he consider that his plants suf- 
fered ill the winter when in the vinery, on account of their dis- 
tance from the glass, or was it not rather in consequence of the 
diwhoat of the flue? It would be w-ell if Ik' would describe Bome- 
wliat more at length the construction of tin* house he purposely 
erected for their reeejition, as to its heighf in front and back, and 
also at the ridge, and whether it stands east or west with a few 
particulars as to the size of pipes, boiler, and the total area of 
the heating surface, as a guide to those wishing to erect similar 
structures. Are we to understand that the pots of plants are 
only placed upon, and not placed amongst the moss, and that 
the soil in the pots is not watered, but left to imbibe moisture 
from it? From the latter part of the paper one would infer that 
bottom heat w’’as of great advantage in the successful cultivation 
of these plants, and I should be glad to have your correspon- 
dent’s thoughts on the subject and whether or not any particular 
species do better on the ribbed trellis, where, unless moisture 
is supplied by the pipes being open, they must, be exposed to an 

VOL. V. N 
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ascending current of dry hot air. An account of the mode of 
ventilation would be acceptable, and as the degree of moisture 
is a most essential point with the Ochideoe, any data furnished 
from observations, made both during the seasons of growth and 
repose, with either Leslie’s (which is decidedly the best and 
least troublesome in gardening operations) or DanieFs hygro- 
meter w'ould contribute much to their successful treatment. In 
using the sphagnum is it mixed w'ith the potsherds, or a layer 
of it placed in the pot? I should fear that the moss on or in which 
the pots are placed would greatly encourage those pests the 
onisci or wood-lice, which make such havock of the tender 
tips of the young roots, but perhaps some mode of remedy- 
ing tho evil has presented itself to the writer, as he does 
not allude to it at all. Would not sand or ashes be a good 
substitute for the moss,' and afford less shelter to the onisci? 
Many other matters relative to the management of these plants 
will naturally suggest themselves to your correspondent, such as 
the season of re-potting, and the preparation of the plants for 
undergoing that operation, and by treating the subject more at 
length, I doubt not li^ will greatly oblige many of your readers 
besidea. Epiphyte. 


ARTICLE II. 

A LIST OF THE BEST NEW SORTS OF FLOWER SEEDS. Ac. ke. 

BY W. C. R, 

It being now about the time for sowing or planting out all kinds 
of flower seeds, I herewith hand you a list of what in my opinion 
is the best of the new sorts of flower seeds, should you think it 
worthy insertion, I have no doubt but it will be of some service 
to amateur floriculturists and persons who are in the habit of 
buying all the new kinds of flower seeds. All the kinds I have 
quoted are real good sorts, and every one who grows flow'ers 
ought to have them forthwith (if they have not already got them.) 
All the sorts can be purchased of any respectable town or coun- 
try nurseiyman at from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per packet. Those sorts to 
which an asterisk is prefixed are either the newest, the dearest, 
the scarcest, or the best. 

Adlumea scandens Amaranthus giganteus 

Agrostemma coronaria Asclepias nivea 
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* Bartonia aurea ♦ Ipomopsis pecta 

Blumeiibactia iiisignk elegans 

Calcndrina discolor Jacabjca, new, yellow 

* disticlia * double white 

Campanula lorei * Leptesiphon androsaceus 

^ Catananche bicolor * densitlorus 

Catulla auixja Malope grandiflora 

cororio|>ifolja ♦•••.. • new alba 

Chelonc diffusa Nemophila iiisignis 

* Clarkia elegans rosea phaceloides 

grandiflora . aiirita 

Clintonia elegans Nolana atriplicitifolia 

Collinsia bicolor Phacelia tenacctilblia 

Coreopsis elegans *Phlox Drummondi 

* bicolor Plalystcinon californicum 

(]!ollomea coccinc^a Podolepis gracillis alba 

'* Didiscus Coeruleus ’* Rhodanthe manglcsii 

Dianthus atrorubciis Sanvitalia procumbens 

Dolichos purpureus Scabious, new, mottled 

* Eutoca viscida * Schizaiithus Grahamii 

Fiimaria spicata * priestii 

G ilia tricolo pinnata humilis 

now alba * vensustus 

« • • • Achilladblia StBoptorarpus rlieah 

^ Godetia rubiciuida Thunbergia alata 

lieliophila araboidos * Trachyinenc Ccerulca 

ilumea elegans Tropceolum tricolor 

iluniicmania funiarifolia shillinghi 

Isotoma acillaris AVallflower, new, French striped 

Iboris coronaria Zoegea leptaurca 

Some of the sorts as named above are not very new nor are 
they very old, but they arc all considered first rate sorts. There 
are also a great many new varieties of some of the older flowors, 
such as Clarkia, Anagallis, German Aster, Russian Stocks, Cam- 
panula, Contaurea, Delphinum, Franchoa, Lobelia, Lupinus, Ni- 
erembergia, Peiistemon, Potejitilla, SaIj>iglossus, Zimia, &tc. &c. 
which every amateur which has a good gard(fn ought to have. ^ 
^prU22dm7. W.C. II. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON A CHEAP AND USEFUL METHOD OF FUMIGATING PLANT- 
HOUSES. &c. 

BY A YOUNG AMATEUR. 

I beg to offer a few remarks on a cheap and useful method of 
fumigating houses, which I think will prove acceptable to some 
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of your reatlers.. Some short time ago I was troubled very much 
with tlic grcoii fly in my Geranium house, tobacco smoke being a 
very good thing to destroy them) I was at a loss how to use it, not 
having any fumigating bellows. However, in a few days, in lieu of 
this, I hit upon a successful method. I got a flower pot about throe 
inches in diameter, and made a hole in the skle of it about an 
inch from the bottom of the pot. I then filled the bottom of the 
pot with red hot cinders, upon which 1 put tiie tobacco, which 
of course lighted. To the hole in the side of llie pot I applied 
the nose of a common pair of bellows, which caused the tobacc<j 
to burn equally as well, if not better, than with the fumigating 
bellows. In order to get a good volume of smoke, I make the 
tobacco quite damp, which the red hot cinders are sure to set on 
lire. The above experiments I have tried and foimd to answer ex- 
ceedingly well. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON PROPAGATING THE CAPE HEATHS (ERICAS) PROM SEEDS 

BY \ VOHOIAN 01<' A LONDON NURSERY. 

1 AM glad to observe that tliis very highly interesting genus ol 
plants is again becoming extensively eultivated. I think too 
upon a more successful system of management than was prac- 
tised a dozen years buck. I herewith forward the mode of 
management I have pursued, with the greatest success. 

Propagating Ericas.— This very interesting and numerous 
genus is best cultivated in a house dedicated exclusively for 
themselves ; and where such is the case, such house is kuowu 
by the appellation of heath-housc or heathery, and to be com- 
plete should contain from about two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred species, which will afford a considerable share of bloom 
throughout the year. Heaths arc comparatively of late introduc- 
tion for we find that in Miller s time, few were known, and those 
only of the hardy kinds: none of tlie Cape species being at that 
time introduced. To His late Majesty George the Third we 
arc considerably indebted for the introduction of this charming 
genus of plants. 

That monarch, at his private cxpencc, sent Mr. Mason, a 
most assiduous collector, two voyages to xlfrica, for the almost 
express purpose, and by his exertions, the first collection of 
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Ericas in this country was formed. The late vencFable Mr. 
James Lee, in company with Mr. Kennedy, of the llanimer- 
uurserv, may be looked upon us the first professional 
iharactcrs who embarked in this speculation, and their col- 
lection was looked upon as unrivalled in Europe. These were not 
only the first commercial collections formed, but there also the 
inod(‘ of culture first de\iscd, which has boon the means of dis- 
seminating tbein ihroiighout Europe, chiefly under the manage- 
iiicnt and direction of our late ingenious, although unfortu- 
nate friend, Cushing. Subsequent collectors have added 
considerably to this genus ; and although last but not least, that 
iiulefatigahie young botanist, Howie, who not only visitc’d Africa 
witli a view to discover new species, but also to draw conclu- 
sions from their natural habits, to enable us to improve their cul- 
ture ; and from the observations made by him, and freely eom- 
nuinieated lo us as well ns to others, there is no doubt, that had 
he survived liis second journey, 1 his genus, which hitherto has 
been cH>nsidored difficult to propagate and cultivate, would have 
been much improved by his valued observations. A genus so 
interesting, and wo may say, so long fashioiKi]>le, must neces- 
sarily have attracted the attention of home cultivators; and from 
the profusion of flowers w^hich most of the species produce, and 
their parts of generation being for the most j>art so jxnfect, we 
need not be surprisi?d at the many hybrides which the care or 
curiosity of the cultivator has produced. To the valuable ox- 
ertions of tlie lion, and llev. W. Herbert, wo an* primarily in - 
ilebted for many jilants of this descriptinn ; and from his paper 
on this subject, in the Transactions of llv Horticultural Society, 
we arc led to infer, tliat this promiscuous impreguaf ion goi's on 
to a considerable extent at the Cape, wher.' millions of them must 
be in flower at the same time. 

Heaths, like most other j)lants, pro])a'^uite tluunselves from 
seed, although most of them cultivated in this country havu’ 
hitherto been originated from cuttings ; few from layers, and s(» 
far as we know, none have been propagated by grafriiig, or si- 
milar processes. A consid(‘rable jmrtion of them ripen their 
seeds with us, and there are annual importations of seeds from 
Ihe Cape. Those seeds ripened in tliis country \egetafe inosf 
readily; whilst those imported arc often t<io old, or sonietiines 
injured, before they reach us. As those imported g( norally reach 
us in winter, they should be sown early in spring ; indeed somfc 
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cultivators advise their being sown immediately after their ar- 
rival ; but we have hitherto found, that if sown too soon, that is, 
in February or the beginning of March that they do not vegetate 
so quickly, and, in consequence, many of the seeds are rotted ; 
for it is a maxim that should never be lost sight of in the culture 
of this tribe, which is, that artificial heat should never be em- 
ployed, excepting in some cases of slow growing kinds, that may 
require a slight heat to draw the young shoots out to a sufficient 
length for the purpose of cutting ; but even in this case, they sel- 
domer they are so excited, the better. 

Artificial heat, therefore, is injurious to the process of origi- 
nating heaths from seeds ; we, therefore, in our own practice, as 
well as from observation of that of others, prefer the latter end 
of March or beginning of April for sowing these seeds; the na- 
tural warmth of the season then is sufficient to stimulate vegeta- 
tion, and the young tender plants so originated have not the 
chance of being destroyed by damp cloudy weather, which we 
often experience in spring, and which would be of tho utmost 
.injury to them in their young state. Where extensive collect- 
lions of plants are kept up, and in all large nurseries, there is 
generally a seed-house, that is, one expressly dedicated for the 
rearing of ])lants from seeds; such houses arc generally low, 
having a iiorthom asi^cct, as is the case in tho Hammersmith and 
other nurseries. 

Cultivators, who have but few seeds requiring such a structure, 
content themselves, therefore, with a good garden frame and 
glasses ; and as such is portable, it can be placed where it is 
oither shaded from the meredian sun, or great care taken in 
shading it artificially. The situation of such a frame should be 
both dry and airy, for damp vrould be extremely injurious to the 
young i)lants. Pots should be prepared for the seeds, of ordinary 
sizes, but those known as seed-pots are to be preferred ; they are 
broad and shallow, which admits of a considerable surface for the 
seed to be sown on, and of being rendered perfectly dry at 
bottom. Great care should be taken in draining them, for al- 
though the surface will require to be kept pretty moist, still no 
impediment must be left whereby the superabundant moisture 
would be prevented from passing freely off. The directions given 
for draining cutting-pots will be, if acted upon, sufficient for this 
purpose. The mould upon which the seeds of heaths are sown, 
should be of the sort called peat-earth, having naturally a con- 
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siderable portion of fine white shining sand in it, or, if deficient 
in this material, it should be added to it by the cultivator. 

As the seeds arc very small, the mould for this purpose, to the 
thickness of an inch and a half, should be sifted very fine, and 
the surface of the mould in the pot rendered smooth and level 
with a small circular piece of wood, say of three inches diameter, 
having a nail driven into the centre of its upper surface, by which 
the operator can use it to much greater advantage. Upon tl)c 
surface so prepared, the seeds should be thinly sown regularly all 
over it, and covered with the same kind of mould to the thick- 
ness of one-eighth of an inch, more or less, according to the size 
of the seeds, as some are larger than others. The pots so sown 
should be then placed upon the jilatform in the seed-house, or 
upon a floor (if in frames) of finely-sifted coal-ashes, and after 
being gently watered with a very fine rose w'atering-pot, bo 
shaded from the sun. This shading must be continued constantly 
on during sun-shine, until the plants bo from half an inch to an 
inch high ; afterwards it must be gradually removed to harden 
them by degrees, to fit them for potting ofi* into separate pots. 
Some cultivators place boll or hand-glasses over the seed-pots 
w'hcn sown, and when such can be spared, they may be with 
some propriety used. For five or six weeks, the surface of the 
mould must never be allowed to become dry, but be daily ex- 
amined, at the end of which time, the seeds may be expected to 
have vegetated. When such is the case, the bell or hand-glasses 
should be gradually removed, first by being lifted up about a 
quarter of an inch, and in increasing this air, until entirely re- 
moved. Some seeds of course do not vogiUnto so soon as others, 
therefore the pots should be still carefullv attended to; but if 
after three months, or little more, all hnp<‘ id' their vegetating 
may be given up. Plants, so originated, will he about the middle 
or end of September in a fit state to plant out into thumb or 
thimble pots, as they are called, and which are the smallest sizes 
that are made. 

Heaths which ripen their seeds in this countr} , should be sow n 
as soon as they are ripe, provided this does not occur after the 
first of September ; such as ripen afterwards (and several do so) 
had better be kept packed up in paper till the following April, 
when they may be sown as above directed. Plants originated at 
this time will be sufficiently strong by autumn to pot off ; and it is 
even better then to pot off such as arc very small, than allow 
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them to stand in the seed-pots all winter. It is perhaps not easily 
accounted for, but plants stand the winter better when potted oft' 
in autumn in single pots, than if they wore to remain in the seed 
or cutting-pots all winter ; and tlie same rule holds good in regard 
to potting off cuttings propagated at any period of the year 
wlicii quite young, that is, immediately after they have com- 
menced making roots. This is not perhaps generally known, at 
least it is not always acted upon, as many persons, from an idea 
that the plants will become strong and better rooted, defer too 
long the process off potting off, and, in consequence, lose both 
time and many of their plants. It may, perhaps, not bo quite out 
of place here to observe, that such seedlings or cuttings as have 
originated in the fine white sand of cultivators, should have their 
roots completely cleared of it before they arc potted in their 
natural mould ; for although most plants omit roots in that sand, 
it becomes injurious to many of them after they quit their 
cutting or seed state. Directions for propagating by cuttings 
have been already amply detailed, to render a recurrence to that 
process hero unnecessary. 

We may here however remark, that tliis family arc less annoyed 
by insects than most other exotic plants, still they arc not entirely 
exempt ; for that destroying insect, the green fly of gardeners, 
sometimes attacks the heath, and as it is found impatient of the 
usual remedy, tobacco smoke, the best cultivators dip the plant, 
or parts infected, in a decoction of tobacco liquor. Mildew 
sometimes attacks tlie heath ; but this, like the cause of its ap- 
pearance in all other cases, must be owing to damp or stagnation 
of air. To remedy this evil, has not always been found an easy 
task ; indeed, we recollect, about two years ago, to have seen 
nearly the whole collection of this family in the nursery of a cul- 
tivator, who is allowed to be one of the best in the neighbourhood 
of London, nearly destroyed by it. Free ventilation and a dry 
atmosphere seem the basis of a certain cure, and the application 
of flour of sulphur dusted on the plants, or put on them in form 
of paste, may be considered as effectual in removing the evil. 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE CAMELLIA. 

BY CLERICIJS. 

The Camellia, is justly esteemed one of the finest, if not aelimlly 
the finest, of our exoties, and indeed, there arc few of the beau- 
Ifous denizens of the groenhoiise and conservatory, that can la> 
equal claim to our attention. Lhilike most of its eomjHM*rs, this 
lovely genus, at all seasons, whether it be in blossom or not, 
I'xeites our admiration. During the summer and early wintiu* 
months, we are pleased with its bold and elegant form, and with 
th(» deep glossy hue of its beautiful foliage ; whilst from Chrisl- 
mas to May, th(‘ various varieties delight and eharm hy their fnu; 
and showy How(^rs, of white, buff, striped, and nnl, of every 
shade, from the deep erimson to the soft tint of the maiden's 
blush. The Canii'Uia may in truth be called, ‘‘ the most beautiful 
t>fth(‘ beautiful,'* for what, in the whole range of our exotic flora, 
is more beautiful than a fine specimen of the Old Double Wbit(*, 
having, perhaps, one or two dozens of splendid blossoms fully ex- 
panded? or what more delicate than the bloom of C. sasanqiia, 
now called C. malifl^U’a? The Old Single Red, C. japbnica ap- 
pears to have been introduced into England, in the year 173.9; 
and according to Messrs. Chandler and Booth's Camellia?, the 
Old Double White was brought to England in 1 7.92, by Sir John 
Slater, of the East India House, and the Old Double R(?d, import- 
ed in 1791, by Sir Robert Preston, of ValJyficld; since which 
time many fine varieties have been im]>ort(id from China, and 
many fine seedlings have also been raisf‘d in this country, within 
the last few years, more particularly at the Vaiixhall Nursery. The 
names of one hundred and fifty, or one liundred and eighty varie- 
ties, might now he collected from the various catalogues of tin* 
Loudon nurserymen, but nearly two-thirds are unworthy of no- 
tice, and many are mere repetitions of each <jther. 

Stocks, upon wliich to inarch, graft, or hud, the double soriff, 
are obtained from cuttings of the Single Red : the cuttings may be 
taken at any period, after the wood of the present year is ripe. 
They should be planted in pots of fine whiti; sand, about forty or 
fifty cuttings to a pot of eight inches in diameter ; the pots should 
be well drained, being nearly half filled with pieces of hrokeu 
])ot. Two or three leaves should be left upon each cutting, at 
VoL. V. 
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least, no more must be removed than is absolutely necessary to 
allow of the cuttings being firmly fixed in the sand. After the* 
pots arc filled they should be placed in a shady part of the green- 
house for five or six weeks, and then, if convenient, they should 
be plunged in a gentle hotbed ; — a bark bed will do, but not quite 
so well. By their, thus, having bottom heat, they will strike root 
in one half the time they would do, if left in the house. As soon 
as rooted they should be potted off into small pots, aud after- 
wards kept, if possible, in a hotbed or hothouse, where they will 
make fine strong wood, and be fit for use in fifteen or eighteen 
months. 

Inarching, or grafting by approach, is generally resorted to 
for the propagation of the Double Camellias, and not iinfrcquently, 
grafting or budding. The former is by fur tlie safest, and may be 
performed during the summer and autumn, after the ripening of 
tlic wood, or early in spring, hefon? tlie plants begin to grow. 
The scions may be cut from the parent plants in about eight weeks. 
There is no necessity to use clay in the operation of inarching, 
but if independent grafting be resorted to, clay must be used, and 
the wood must be quite ripe. The method called side-grafting 
is usually follow(‘d, but the tongue, if any, must be very small ; 
in inarching, care must bo taken not to cut tbo stock or scion 
too deep. The grafted and budded plants, as soon as the opera- 
tions of insertion and claying are finished, should be kept under 
a hand-glass hi the greenboiise, or in a cold frame, until tlie scion 
or Inid has grown for the first time, and not till then, can the 
heads of the stocks be cut off, without great risk of failure, be- 
cause an exuberance of sap is thus thrown into the scions or buds, 
befoi^o they arc established to receive it without injury, — ^jiist as 
too great a supply of nutriment injures the infant of the human 
race. Nor should the ligatures or clay be removed before that 
time, (these and the foregoing remarks arc also applicable to 
the young inarched plants) after which, all the plants should 
have their tops nipped off, to two or three buds, or they may be 
removed by inarching or grafting them, if it be wished to increase 
the stock of the variety ; but unless one of these precautions be 
followed, the plants will very probably run up with a single stem, 
and instead of being busby and pyramidal, will be loose and ram- 
bling, mid must eventually be cut down. The young plants after 
being thus decapitated, should be treated if possible, in the same 
manner as recommended above for the young stocks, viz. to he 
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kept in a gentle hotbad, or kept in a cool part of the hothouse, 
they will soon become fine plants 5 but if miy are still inclined 
to be of a straggling growth, their side-shoots should be shorten- 
ed. No plant bears the knife better than the Camellia ; and here I 
would recommend to those of your readers who have large 
and ugly grown plants, to prune them fn>ely, repot them, and 
then place them in a little heat of some kind ; and however old 
the wood may be which is left, it will soon be covered with young 
shoots* 

The general management of the Camellia, is simple and easy ; 
the chief points arc to protect it from the scorching sun, and to 
prevent its roots from matting round the sides of the pot. 
•Siiould it be exposed during the spring and summer, to the in- 
fluence of the sun, the decj) dark green of its foliage soon fades, 
ejid is followed by a sickly yellow hue, therefore 1 would recoin- 
jueiid, that from the begimiiug of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember, liic plants should be wholly sluidod from the sun, or at 
least, exposed only to the early morning sun ; — if this recon\mea- 
dation be once followed, it will never afterwards be negV^cted. 
Ilowovcr, in recommending that the Camellia should be pro- 
tected from the sun, 1 do not advise that it should be deprived of 
light; yet it is worthy of remark, that even during tlie winter 
luoiilhs, this plant will thrive in the darkest parts of the green- 
house and ccniservatory, wlu*rc m(»st others would soon be de- 
•sl roved* ExC(*pl, during the growing h(*ason, when a liberaJ 
supply of water sliould be given, the Camellia recjftires to be 
kept rather dry; but if the roots are allowed to become matted, 
the water will run down the sides of the pol, and escape at the 
hole at the bottom./ without peuetratini; the ball of the earth, the 
roots will be impoverished, and will not imbibe a sufliciciicy of 
moisture for the supi)ort of the plant, aij»l the first symptoms of 
tliis will be the sudden dropping of the leaves and buds, al- 
though tliey appear green ami healthy : the death of the patient 
soon follows, unless the remedy be iiistuiitly applied by pruning, 
repotting, and tlie application of artificial beat. 

Some cultivators grow the Camellia chit fly in peat. Messrs. 
LtjJdiges who have tin’ most numerous collection of the genus, 
formerly used loam with a little sand and peat, and they are 
grown in similar soil, in the Hammersmith nursery. Of late 
Messrs. Loddigos, find light loam alone, to answer as well, ifnot 
better. In some establishments, rotten dung is mixed with loam 
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and peat. Sweet, recommends sandy loam and peat. Henderson 
of Woodhall, is one of the most successful growers of the Ca- 
mellia in Scotland ; his compost is as follows, — “take one part of 
light brown mould ; one part of river sand, and one half part 
rotten leaves ; mix them well together/’— (Loudon's “ Encyclo- 
pcxdia of Plants,’^ London ’1829.) For my own part 1 agree with 
Mr. Sweet, and use about one4hird peat, and two-thirds sandy 
loam. The peat and loam should be turfy, and ought not to be 
sifted, but chopped together with a spado, and should bo rather 
coarse and lumpy ; this will secure a free circulation to the water, 
and prevent, in some measure, the mischief arising from the mat- 
ting of the roots. Mr. Sweet, has justly observed, when the 
mould is sifted, it often bakes as hard as a brick, so that it is im* 
possible for the roots to get through it. 

The best time for shifting the Camellia, is during the month of 
February and the beginning of March; and if it be advisable not 
to give the plant a larger pot, it should, however, be turned out, 
and a little of the earth taken from the top, bottom, and sides of 
the ball, then returned, and the pot filled with a little fresh com- 
post, having first put some broken pot at the bottom. The earth 
must be removed gently from the ball, with the fingers, not a 
root taken away, unless it be dead : no cutting and parting the 
ball with the priining-knifc. In potting, they must always be 
well drained. A top-dressing, would be of iniich benefit to the 
plants, if given at the time of fixing them in their domicils for the 
winter. The' surface should be stirred with some instrument that 
will not injure the roots, this will keep the earth light, and pre- 
vent the moss from collecting. 

A little artificial heat, during the growing season, would make 
the plants push strong and fine shoots ; and if they arc again put 
into a little heat in the month of November, it will greatly forward 
the blossoms, and they will expand finer and better than they 
might otherwise do ; but in no case should the plants be ke})! in 
Iicat, during the floWTring season ; if so, the flowers will much 
ooncr drop thim they would do in the temperature of the green- 
house br conservatory, in wdiich they would contmue in full 
beauty for a considerable time. 

The Camellia, like the Orange, but in a much less degree is 
subject to the scaly bug ; the only effectual remedy, is to pick them 
off one by one with the nail, and rub the parts affected with a 
littl® soft soai>. The green fly will sometimes attack the young 
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grooii wood ; here immediate smoking with tobacco, is the re- 
medy. Ily frequently syringing the leaves during the summer 
and washing them with a sponge, two or three times during the 
winter, the health of the plants will be improved, the attacks of 
the insects prevented, and the beauty of the foliage shown to 
more advantage. 

1 have now% Genilcmc'ii, laid before you the results of my ox- 
pcrience in the cultivation of this beautiful genus; and at the risk 
of being considered ti dious, I have been rather minute ; but in 
fi communication of this kind, elegance and eoueiseness, should 
fii\c wav to siimilieity and cK araess of detail. 

Cleiucus. 


AHTICLK VI. 

ON TllF. rUOIWGATlON OF 15AI.SAMS BY (MiniNCiS. 

BV AN AMATEUR mUDENER, 

In the month of April, lH31, I reeciv(‘d a packet of st'cds ol 
the Ihilsain, from a scientific friend, whose son had jirodueeil 
them in the preceding year, at Mailras, and forwarded to his 
father, the seeds wen', to all app(‘araiic(‘, most ])i'rlect in th(‘ir 
texture, and stale of maturation; and 1 belic've, tliat of all 1 sowiid, 
scarcely one failed to produce a lively and hcaliliy plant. J sowed 
the seeds in a pot of light sandy eartli ; 1 plunged this pot in the 
e arth of a inelonry, which was a glazed pit, containing a^bed of 
li’avcs, ehietly oak and beech. The pit was constructed, on three 
of its sides, of nine-inch brick work; the fourth, that to the south 
west, liaviiig a glazed sloping light. The bottom heat of the 
leav.es, might be about 80 degrees: but as a stratum of melon 
earth, full fourteen inches thick, was plae<»d on the leaves, the 
heat at the bottom of the pot scarcely exeei'ded 64 degrees. 

The young plants rose, were potted out, rc-potted, kept near 
the glass, and finally, kept in the open are, according to the cus- 
tomary routine; still liowevcr they evinced f^with oiui exception 
only) not the slightest indication of producing blossom, although 
some had attained the height of three feet or morn. At the close 
of the month of August I became impatient, and as I felt interest- 
ed in the final result of my exertions, I determined to try how 
far I might be successful, in an endeavour to extend the period of 
the growth of my plants into a second year, by attempting to pro- 
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pagate them by cuttiiigsi My direct object was, as it is stat^dj to 
convert one of the members of the plant mto a perfect vegetable 
body, possessed of roots^ and capable, under auspicious circum* 
stances, of exerting its various vital functions throughout the 
winter, and finally, as I hoped, of producing perfect flowers and 
seeds in the ensuing spring. On referring to my diary, I lind, that 
on the 28th of August 1831, one cutting was placed under a glass, 
such as a tumbler, or small belhglass. This cutting was about 
three inches long ; it was taken ofl* at the axilla of a leaf, that is, 
at the angle formed between the foot-stalk of the leaf and the 
main, or other principal stem of the plant. The soil in the pot 
was composed of very light sandy loam and peat earth, and the 
pot was immersed in the mould of the mclonry. Tliis cutting 
evinced certain signs of the formation of perfect roots ; on the 
12th of September and on the 18th, four other cuttings w ere 
placed in a similar situation ; all of them succeeded, and each 
became covered with blossoms, though it was scarcely four 
inches in height. On the 12th October the cutting, of August 
28th, w'as eleven inches high ; the stem was somewhat slendcj*, 
and drawn up, owing to the absence of sunlight, but it w as furnish- 
ed with nine perfect semi -double flowers, the ground jcolour of 
which was a pale Frencli-white, and this was beautilully striped 
witli a deep pinkish scarlet. When I witnessed the uiu'xpected 
result of my experiment, I communicated it in a paper addressed 
to the Horticultural Society, witliout delay. 

It remains only to remark, that balsams may be forced into 
flower at the close of the autumn : —tliat the cuttings of the young 
slioots at the axilla?, or angles of the leaves, of the length of two, 
three, or four inches, v^ill almost invariably produce rooted, 
flowering plants, i)rovided they be placed singly, an inch deep, 
in small pots of ricli liglit earth, and then plunged in a very gentle 
bottom heat, under glass. These arc horticultural facts, which 1 
believe to be decidedly established ; and I also consider, that in 
aJI probability such plants, if every flower-bud be timely removed, 
can be preserved during the winter, in a dry stove, or well-aired 
and warm greenhouse. I am not, however, enabled to speak un- 
licsitatingly on the latter particular, because I was not, prepared 
to tifford the required shelter during November,' and the early 
part of December, as my house was in an unfinished state, and the 
pit ill which the young plants were placed, was far too much ex- 
posed to early damps and Imar frosts, I have fully succeeded, 
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howovor, in socuring n succession of other tender herbaceous and 
annual plants, by cuttings taken off in September or October ; 
among which I may mention particularly, one of the Coreopsis 
tinctoria; this is now as fine and healthy a young plant as I over be- 
held, I only wait for n favourable opportunity of prosecuting my 
enquiries, in ordei: In furnish that information which may enable 
other horticultural ists to extend their researches, which, if pursued 
with patience, and in a spirit of true philosophical investigation, 
may, at no remote period of time, lead to discoveries as interisting 
to the lovers of science, as they will be gratifying to those, whose 
chief object it is to add to or extend the beauties of tlie green- 
house and flower garden. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTIIHE OF DIFFERENT SFEt^lES OF ROSES. 

BV AN A^IATCCR 

In the many excellent o]»servation«, on ilic cultivation (d’tho rose 
v\lnch have app(‘arod, I have frequently observed that the rides, 
thoiigli most excellent in tliemsclves, as applied to many spe<des 
<^f roses, have usually liemi too general, and have ]>roceeded on 
the principle o{ considering most species as requiring the' same 
modes of treatment, while the great difference in t,h(‘ habits, na- 
ture, jdaces and manner of growth, seem to me to point out im- 
portant variations in tlic soil, situation, and mode of cultivation 
required by many of the different species. I therefore would 
state some of the differences and places of growth, in a wild 
state, of some of the species, and the variations they seem to sug- 
gest in the culture. Though plants are irrc'atly altered by euUun* 
yet they generally retain a considerable inns to the soil and situ- 
ation for which, by nature, they are formed ; and it is usually 
within a certain range only, of wdiat I would call, their natural 
habits, that they are capable of improvement by eidti\ ntion. 

In taking a cursoiy view of the diftbronee, which there ap- 
pears to me, to be among some of the species of ros(*s, I shall, to 
make myself belter understood, separate the genus into five di- 
visions. 

In the first division and place Rosa, spinosissima and its varie- 
ties, the R. lutea, sulphurea, and cinnam6im?a which, from their 
slender shoots, small and numerous thorns, and fibrous roots 
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growing very near the surface of the grouml, are all, I believe, 
plants in their wild stale growing upon heaths and places wliero 
tliere is but little depth of soil, and are surrounded only by plants 
of a low stature; they woidd seem therefore to require, to be 
planted in an airy situation, and not to need much depth 
of soil, as in their natural places of growth ; they are exposed to 
the browsing of cattle, and we find them to bear much cutting and 
shortening of their shoots. 

In the second division, I include the numerous varieties of Rosa, 
provincidlis, centif61ia, gallica and mucosa. The varieties of 
these species are so munerous, that this division contains the great- 
est number as well as many of the most beautiful roses ; they ap- 
pear to me to be plants which, judging from their manner of 
growth, have in their natural situations to contend with high 
grasses, and other strong growing perennial plants ; when over- 
powered by these, they, as it were, remove by sending out roots 
near the surface of the ground which, when they reach a more 
airy spot, throw up suckers, these exhaust the old plant, and form 
a new one in a better situation ; the roots of this division, though 
less fibrous than those of the first, yet are so much so and grow 
so near the surface of the ground, as not to require either a 
strong or deep soil. 

Th(? third division consists of Rosa villosa rubiginosa, mos- 
cha*ta alba, damasc^na, and caiiina : the roses of lliis division 
have much stronger roots than the others, and strike much deep- 
er into the earth. The place of their growth in their wild state is 
among large, strong growing shrubs and trees : they therefore 
require a much stronger and deeper soil, and a less airy situa- 
tion than the two former divisions, and they do not need, nor bear 
so miicli pruning of the shoots, 

Tlie fourth division consists of Rosa arv^nsis, SQmpcrvirens 
Ranksia*, and multifl6ra These roses, in their natural state, trail 
along the ground, or support themselves by bushes growing near 
them, they therefore do not require a very airy situation. 

The fifth division consists of Rosa semperflorons and indica. 
The sudden and rapid way in which these roses send forth their 
shoots immediately on a change of cold to lieat, points them out as 
growing in their wild state on mountains covered with snow a part 
of the year, and like other natives of such places, with rapidity, 
taking advantage of an interval of warmth to grow, bloom, and 
ripen their seed. 


An Amateur. 
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PART 11. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Noticed since our last. 


K CLEMATIS ( JiRULEA, rio/el Clemaiis. (Bot. Beg. 1955.) 

RA\*UNCL’I.ArEA. POLYANDKIA POLYCYMA. 

This ];)lant was whal w e saw in bloom at the splendid collection of Mr. 
Lowe of Clapton Nursery, and w'ho informed us that its specific name was 
Asurea. under which name wc figured it in the Cabinet for last year. The 
plant, when in bloom, was exhibited at the Horticultural Society meeting in 
Regent Street, and a Medal was awarded for it. It is a native of Japan. 
A free grower, and blooms profusely. It is a hardy climbing plant of great 
beauty and a valuable acquisition. 

^ Mr. Lowe, has recently received another very distinct species from Bel- 
gium, called bicotar, Cltmatis from klema ’n tenaril, on the leaves, 

2. CRATyEGUS (‘GCCINEA, Scarlet fruited Hawthorn. [Bot. Beg. 1957 

synonym. V. MAC’RANTHA. 

The fruit of this species is above the middle aiAc. and of a very fine blood 
colour. The plant is found growing cuiiimun about New York, in America. 

3. CYTISUS yEOLl(‘U.S, Alolian Cytisus. [Brie, Flow. Card. 

LBGUMINASV.. OIADELPIIIA DBi’ANDRIA; * 

The plant is a native of the dRolian Isles, found by Professor Gnssone, in 
Stromboli. Seeds of it were sent to this country from the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Naples. It is sufficiently hardy to bear the climate of this country 
if trained to a wall. The flowers are of a golden yellow colour, very 
showy. Cytisus, derived from Cythnas one of the Cyclades, where the Cytisus 
of the ancients (Medicago arborea) was originally found. 

4. ECHEVERIA RACEMOSA, Baeemed Echeveria. [Rot. Mag. 

The plant is probably a native of Mexico, It flourishes freely in the neen- 

hoiise, blooming profusely in the Summer and Autumn Months. The flowers 
are produced on a raceme which is nearly one foot Jong ; they are of a deep 
rosy red colour, a little more than hall an inch long. There are five other 
species, natives of Mexico or California, described by Candolle, and Haworth. 
Echeveria from Echevera, a Mexican botanical painter. 

5. EPIGEA REPENS VAR RUBICUNDA. [Brit. Flow. Card. 

ERECACEff;. DBCANDRIA MONOQYNIA. 

This very pretty variety was raised by Mr. John Milne of the Albion Road 
Nursery, Stoke Newington. It is a very pretty, dwarf, creeping shrub, pro- 
ducing abnndance of rich pink coloured flowers, with white tubes. They 
are produced in small racemes, each having about five flowers upon it. It 
deserves a j^lace in every flower garden. Epigea from epi upon, and gain 
earth, alluding to the stems on the ground. 

6. EUTOCA VISCOSA, Charming viscosa. [Bat. Mag. 

llYDROPHYLLACE£. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This lovely plant wc have formerly noticed, but avail ourselves of ano- 
ther opportnnity of recording our testimony of its merit. We have seen 
beds of it in besotiful bloom at the^ end of last summer. Its beauti- 
ful and brilliant blue blossoms, reminded us very forcibly of the spring 

VOL V. p 
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flowered veronica cbaemsedrya, which adorns our banks, woods and hedges so 
profnsely with a carpet of fine blue. This new species is a native of ('alifornia, 
from whence it was sent by Mr. Douglas. The plants grow about a foot high, 
producing a terminal raceme of line mue flowers, each flower being near three 
quarters of an inch across. It deserves a place in every flower garden. 
Eutoca from eutociis fruitful, referring to the number of seeds it produces. 

7. GALPHIMIA GLAUCA. Glaueom leaved. [Botanist. 

MALPIOHIACESk. DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

This species has been introduced from South America (Mexico we under- 
stand) by the Rev. Mr. Keen, of Leatherhead, Surry. It is an omaineTital 
Greenhouse shrub, requiring a support similar to a dwarf climber. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow colour, each being about three quarters of an 
inch across, they are produced in terminal racemes. The i)lart being of 
ea.sy culture ancl blooming freely, renders it a desirable plant for tho green- 
house. Galphimta an anagram of Malpighia, a being added for the termi- 
nation. So named in compliment to Malpighia, an Italian physiologist, &c. 
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From the same cause, such trees attain a great thickness and live to a 
great age. The new matter being added externally, has little resistance to 
overcome (only that of a thin bark, which is easily distended and pushed 
out) and thus there is hardly any limit to its increase in diameter, while, 
becoming only more securely fixed as it grows, and the growth going on 
betweem the bark and the wood almost independent of the inner parts, there 
is as little limit to the duration of the tree. In fact, each annual layer of 
alburnum and bark seems to have an independent existence-^hence trees are 
often found flourishing, though quite decayed and hollow within.** 

. Hbrhacgotis or Cellular Integument. This is the layer of cellular 
tissue, which lies immediately under the epidermis, and gives to the leaves 
and young stems their green colour. It forms the substance of the leaf, and 
ill it the changes effected on the sap by the atmosphere takes place. 

Liber, Cortex, or Bark. This is found immediately under the herba- 
ceous integument, and consists of a vascular net-work, the spaces between 
the vessels being filled up by cellular tissue. The bark presents concentric 
layers, composed chiefly of woody fibre and cellular tissue ; and its tissue is 
easily distended and torn. There is only one layer in young shoots one year 
old. A new layer of bark is formed in each succeeding year within the old one ; 
and thus, in trees, the bark is made up of as many vascular layers as the 
tree, is years old ; the older layers being pushed outwards by the growth of 
the new layers, becoming a lifeless crust, and being often thrown on. Hence 
the bark may be called endogenous, or growing at its inner surface, 

** In the newly formed layers of bark, the sap, which has been modified in 
the leaves by the action of the air, descends to nourish and promote the 
growth of the plant hence many of the valuable properties of plants are 
found in the bark, as in the oak. The outer bark serves the purpose of pro- 
tecting the new layers of wood and bark from injury, the old and hardened 
layers forming an excellent protection from external violence. 

** The bark, bein^ the part in which the sap descends to supply the plant, 
is essential for its increase. If part of the bark be removed from a tree all 
round, so as to leave the wood bare, the part beneath will not grow, the 
medium by which the nutritious fluids were conveyed to it having been re- 
moved, and the tree will ultimately perish. A graft will not take if its bark 
be not in contact with that of the tree in which it is inserted ; and a branch 
will not take root when surrounded with earth, if the part be deprived of 
its bark. 

The Wood, The wood lies immediately under the bark, and makes the 
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principal bulk of the trunk and branches. It consists of concentric layers 
or rather cylinders, composed chiedy of vascnlar tissue. In young shoots, 
one year old, there is only one layer, which lies upon the medullary sheath. 
In each succeeding year there is another layer formed. Hence the age of a 
stem of this kind may be known by counting the number of concentric vascular 
cylinders in the wood. 

** The external wood V layers next the bark are called the all'itrniim, and 
differ from the internal layers or true wood in being younger, softer, more 
succulent, and of a lighter colour. ^ 

* The true wood or heart wood is formed by the inner layers of the albur> 
num, which gradually acquire a greater degree ot hardness : the transition 
from alburnum to true wood is, however, almost imperceptible. 

** A new layer of alburnum is formed annually next the hark : it is pushed 
inwards, and becomes more compact by the pressure of each succeeding 
annual layer, till at last it becomes almost solid, the sides -of the vessels and 
cells being squeezed together; hence the gpreater hardness of such trees in 
the centre. Thus the wood in such stems is eiogcnout, or growing at its outer 
surface. 

Mbdullahy Rays. The fasciculi, or bundles of vessels which compose 
the cylindrical layers, are separated at different points by masses of cclfnlar 
tissue, extending from the centre or pith towards the circumference, causuig 
an appearance of alternate rays of vessels and cellular tissue. Those are 
called MEDULLARY RAYS (iVom their radiated appearance), medullary pro- 
longations or insertions, or, the iilvei' grain. The medullary rays most pro- 
bably convey the proper juice (the descending sap) from the bark to the 
interior of the stem. 

** The wood gives passage to the sap from the root to the buds and Jeuves, 
and contains many of the secretions of the plant. The sap rises chiefly 
through the alburnum (the vessels of which, being young, soft, and not c(»in- 
pressed, are well adapted for the passage of Iluids), anu is conveyed to the 
leaves, there to undergo changes which render it fit to promote the growth of 
the plant. Little is known with respect to the particular function of cac Ii 
part of the wood, excepting the alburnnro, the latest formed layer of which 
give.s passage upwards to the sap. Thus it would seem that the new layer of 
alburnum is formed for the nourishment of the |)lant, by conveying the sap to 
the leave.s ; and this explains why a .serious injury of this part is so fatal. 
When it is destroyed, its dfficc is very imperfectly performed by an old layer 
filled with secretions, or hardened, and with the vessels contracted by pres- 
sure. But a tree may live and flourish with a large piece of the bark and 
nliiurnum decayed and removed, if not wanting all round. There is an 
instance of this in a venerable Hawthorn tree near Edinburgh, in which there 
is a large and deep scar on one side, patched un with stone and lime. 

“The Pith or Medulla. The pith is in tin* centre of the stem, and is 
contained in the medullary sheath or rona/, whicJi i.s composed of vessels, chiefly 
spiral, disposed in a longitudinal direction, in all plants the pith consists of 
cellular tissue alone, and is of a light and spongy character. The cells are, 
in general, very regular, and hexagonal in section; in the voung shoots of 
trees, and in herbaceous plants, these cells are fd led with aqueous juices, 
which disappear ns (he plant grows older, and then thev contain gas alone. 

“ The pith, it is supposed, nourishes the young wood and the buds during 
the first year of their existence ; and it has been observed that it retains its 
moisture for a longer period near the terminal bud, and at the parts where 
branches are given off. 

“ .Surlj is tile structure of the stems of that very large class of plants which 
constitutes the third division. They are found only in Dicotyledonous plants 
(plants with -two lobes in the seed) as the pea or lupin, and their leaves 
present in the veins an irregular reticulated appearance. They are called 
Exogenous, because the wood, which is the principal part of them, increases in 
diameter by the addition of new matter at its external surface. All the trees 
of this country are Exogenous. 

2b be continued. 
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PART m. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On thb FrittalaIiia.— I Bhall feel obliged if you will inform me ibroagk 
the medium of the Floricultural Cabinet yonr treatment of Frittalarias ; 
what soil is best adapted for them ? and the proper time for planting, and 
also the best method for preserving* them during the winter 

Adolescbns. 

On the Flower Buds op Camellias dropping off, &c,—Will any of 
the numerous readers of the Floricultural Cabinet inform me the reason of 
the buds of the Camellia falling off in scales, when they have attained the 
size of a moderate gooseberry, and an effectual, yet as simple a preventive 
MB possible. I bought a Plant in March (a white variety ) with fourteen 
budi on it, and oat of the fourteen, I dont expect more than three or : four 
will^espand. Adolescens. 


ANSWERS. 

To Pelagonium on the double Rose Clark I a.— The double rose Clarlis 
is a variety ot Clarkia elegans rosea, with beautiful double flowers. This 
is at present rare, it requires caro in marking for seed plants, the flowers 
of which are quite double ; the seed 1 advertised bad been saved from plants 
BO selected, which induced me to put fine after it, and with similar care 
for a season or two, this fine annual will become a permanent ornament' to 
onr flower gardens. It is in my opinion as superior to Clarkia elegans as 
Pelargonium Dennis's Perfection is to Pelargonium Quercifolium. 

Great Kuue/1 Streetf Covent Carden London, J, Kern.an. 

On the Canadian Poplar, &c.— In your last number, page 118 one of 
your Correspondents, F. S. inquires the proper method aud season for propa* 
gating the Canadian Poplar— He may safely do so by layering it in March or 
April, the layers will be fit to plant out in the following November : it may be 
done by grafting upon the black Italian Poplar, but not with the same cer- 
tainty of success, nor are the grafted plants so durable, being subject to be 
overpowered by the shoots from the same stock, unless kept pruned off. To 
the same inquirer, 1 'beg to suggest he should repot his Dolichus now if not 
already done in a light rich soil, shaking only part of the old ball off, 
place it in an airy situation in the greenhouse, and when it begins to grow 
freelv, often syringe it with clean water, and there is no doubt of its flower- 
ing freely. 

On the same pi^e a Subscriber.** inquires the best method of making 
Wistonia Sinensis bloom, I have a^ planT, which I think has been planted 
about four years, that giows^ very vigourously and blooms very abundantly ; 
(I think you saw and admired it much last year, we saw it a nunt beautiful 
speeimeM Editor;) It grows in the open garden, has no protection, and in 
order to make it bloom I twisted it round the stake about nine feet high. 
I attribute its free flowering to the check it received by being twisted round 
the stake, just after the same manner as the Major Convolvolus twists itself 
round ana round any stick within its reachi If the above remarks are 
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Worthy your notice, and you think they will be acceptable to your very nu- 
merous readers, 1 shall ^leel glad, as I have received pleasure and proi^t 
Irom the pages of your widely circulated work, 1 feel myself hound to con- 
tribute any hint I can. W. Barratt. 

St, John t ffotunic Gardent ^Wakefield, 


REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT THE OFFICES REGENT 
STREET. 

Feb. 7th— P lants exhibited. From Mrs. Lawrence, Bilbergia iridifolia, 
Brucea maculaia, Oncidium earth aginense, Pancratium speciosum, Phaiiis 
grandifolius. 

Mr. G LENNY. Epacris campanulata alba, E impressa, E puiigcns, Cuiiicijius 
Poiiisetlia pulcberrlma, Veiltheinia viridillora. 

Societies' Garden, Eclieveria gibbiflora, Eutopbia hirida, Helleborus 
odorus. A communication was read on the cultivation of ('iunaiuon in Eng- 
land by Mr. W. Buchan, gardener to Lord Bagot. A Banksian medal was 
awarded to Mr. Buchan for communicating the paper. 

A silver Knightian medal was awarded to Mr. Glcnny, for his varieties 
of Epacris's. 

Feb. 2lsf.— Plant.^ exhibited. From the Rev. G. C. Raruleigh, Tro- 
- pceolum brachycorus, Sir G. Taunton, Lycum aggregatuni. 

Mr. Olbnny, Azalea indica alba. A pontica oduraia. A new white-flow- 
ered Cyclamen . Euphorbia splendens. Grevillea sulphurea* Oncidium 
biiblium. 

W. Brohley, Esq. F.pacris impressa. 

Societies' Garden. — Azalea ludica alba. A indica pbocnicea. Ilclle- 
horus odorus, onridium ampliatum. 

A silver Knightian medal was presented to the Rev. G. C. Raslileigb for 
the Tropoloeum brachyceras, 

March 7tb. — Mr. Glenn y. Andromeda floribiinda, Correa pulchello, Fu- 
chsia microphylla grandiflora, Hovea purpurea, Piiaius grandifolius, Sty- 
phelia tubiflora. 

Mrs. Lawrence, Ardisia cremulata, Brnnsfelsia americana, E campanu* 
lata, E impressa, Dillwynia juniperina. Dendrobium pulchellum, Gloxinia 
canlesrens, Gesucria Donglasii, Grevillea arenaria, Ipomea Ilorsfallii, Le- 
chenanltia formosa. 

Mr. Gaines of tbeBattersea nursery, Rhododendron RusBellianum. 

Messrs. Loddiges, Dendrobium iinibraiam. D. Pierardi, D. pulchellum. 

Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. Harrison, anew species of Calislemon. 

Societies' Garden, Azalea indica phoenicea, ('alislacbys ov ala. Euphor- 
bia Myrsinitis, Sisyrinchium graudiflorum. 

Medals presented— Silver medal to Messrs. Loddiges, silver Knightian 
medal to Mrs. Lawrence, for Ipomea liorsfollie, one to Mr. Gaines for Rho- 
dodendron Russelliauura, to Mr. Pratt for his new Calistemon, to Mr Gleony 
for his Andromeda floribunda. 

Horticultural Society op London.— The exhibition for the year 1837, 
will take place, Saturday, May 13tb, June fOtb, and Saturday, July 8tb. 

All persons, whether Fellows of the Society or not, arc at liberty to send 
subjects for exhibition. 

Where it shall be required; the Society will defray all fair and reasonable 
expenses actually incurred in conveying objects to and from the garden, pro- 
vided a detailed statement of snch expenses is delivered at the fruit room 
in the garden between three or four o'clock, in the afternoon of the day of 
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exhibition { the statement to be signed hy the exhibitor as a declaration ot‘ 
it|i correctness. 

Every exhibitor will be required to sign a printed assurance, that every 
article exhibited is bona Jide his own growth. 

No subject for exhibition shall be admitted into the garden after half- 
past nine o'clock in the morning ; and if the owners of any locked -up boxes, 
or other cases already received, should not be in the exhibition tent at the 
said hour, such cases or boxes must be excluded from competition for the 
medals. 

All specimens whether of fruit or (lowers will remain untouched until after 
six o’clock, when they will be delivered into the hands of the exhibitors, 
who are requested not to give away their cut flowers in the tents, as much 
confusion has occasionally been produced by that practice. 

Provision will be made by the Society for placing on the table such speci- 
mens as may be furnished by the exhibitors; but as some flowers travel most 
securely when fixed permanently in boxes, and as many persons prefer their 
own stands, it has been determined that any exhibitors may use their own 
boxes or stands, under the following conditions : 

No box or stand shall exceed eight inches in height at the back, or eigh- 
teen inches in depth from front to back. The lids of all boxes must either 
be loose, or made to unhinge. No box with a fixed lid will, on any {iretence, 
be allowed to stand upon the tables. If a box not constructed ol* the di- 
mensions above given is sent in, it may be placed on the tables if there is 
room fur it, but it is liable to exclusion, 

JUDGES. 

The Council being of opinion that, with reference to the Judges and to 
the manner of making the award, the regulations which have been adopted 
for the last two years, are upon the whole, the best that can be devised for 
securing a good and impartial decision, intend that they shall continue to 
be exactly observed. 

Two sets of Judges are ap] minted by the Council, and from their decision 
there is no appeal One sot consists of practical gardeners, distinguished 
both for their knowledge of their profession, and their high characters as in- 
dependent unbiassed men ; the other set consists of amateurs, all or part of 
whom may be members of the Council. The first set must, in all cases, 
constitute the majority of Judges, 

Tile judges have the power of increasing or diminishing the number of 
medals offered by the Society for particular objects, and also of conferring 
medals in cases not contemplated by these regulations, if they think it de- 
sirable to do so. 

The only absolute directions which the judges receive from the Council 
arc, firstly, to bear in mind that the Society’s medals are olfered, not only 
for new and curious objects, hut for remarkable objects of horticultural skill, 
the design of the Council in instituting these meetings, being not merely to 
encourage the collector, but rather to reward the sqccess of the skilful gar- 
dener : and secondly, not to make any award in cases where the objects ex- 
hibited do not appear worthy of a medal, otherwise a bad single exhibition 
may obtain a prize, merely because there is no better exhibition of the same 
class to oppose it. 

When the objects are arranged upon the table, every exhibition is marked 
with a letter and a number, which refer to a private list, and every possible 
precaution is taken to prevent the Judges knowing from whence the exhi- 
bitions come. The Judges are introduced into iTie tents, and the proper 
olKcer explains to them the general nature of the exhibitions, confining him- 
self, however, to the mere indication of the parts of the tents in which par- 
ticular classes of exhibitions are situated, or to matters of a similar nature. 
The two sets of J udges form their opinions independently of each other. 
'When they have come to separate decisions they quit the tent, and adjourn 
to the Council room, where they compare notes, and settle to what letter and 
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numbers Ihe awards shall be made. In cases of dilTerenoc of opinion the 
majority decides. When their joint award is finally declared, (he names of 
persons to whom the letters and numbers refer, are, tor the first time, announ- 
ced to the judj^es, and as speedily after as practicable, to the exhibitors 
themselves. 

SUBJECTS OF EXHIBITION. 

These will be divided into two classes ; for the first class, nurserymen will 
compete with nurserymen ; and private individuals, with private individuals; 
and separate prizes will be awarded according:]y ; for the second class no 
distinction will be made between the nurserymen ami private individuals. 

Class I.— Azaleas, hardy, in collection, cut flowers ; ditto, greenliouse, in 
varieties, number not to exceed twelve plants ; Carnations, not exceeding o*(l 
blooms ; Pinks, ditto ; Piccotees, ditto ; Cacti, melon- shaped, whether in 
flower or not. No exhibitor is to show the same plant at more than one merit- 
ing during the season, otherwise the award to be void. Heartsease, in stands 
of .'<0 varieties; Kxolic Orrhidetc in collections of six species ; ditto lor the 
best single specimens; Pel argoni unis, in collections of twelve varieties; 
Rhododendrons, cut flowers, not less than twenty varieties ; ditto in jiots 
not fewer than twelve plants, in twelve varieties; Hoses, Chinese and Noi- 
sette, in collections of twenty varieties ; Roses, Garden, in collections of 
fifty varieties ; ditto, in Miscellaneous collections ; Stove, or Greenhouse 
Plants, in collections of not more than sixty, nor less than twenty plants; 
Stove or Greenhouse plants, in collections of six single ornamental specimens 
of diflerent genera. 

Class II. — Alstromerias, Anemones, Amaryllidacetne in collections of six 
specimens; Balsams, in sets of six; Herbaceous Calceolarias, in collections 
of six pots ; Shrubby Calceolarias, in collections of six pots ; Cucumbers, in 
braces, at the May meeting only ; no medal will be placed ut the disposal of 
the Judges for June or July ; Cacti, the tali kinds in flower ; Ericca% Cape 
kinds, in collections ; Figs, in dishes ; Grapes ; Melons, single specimens ; 
Pine Apples ; Peaches, in dishes of six specimens ; Nectarines, ditto ; Suc- 
culent plants, not before enumerated, in collections of six specimens ; single 
specimens of new or ornamental plants.— The medals for these will be given 
entirely at the discretion of the Judges; Dahlias; Miscellaneous subjects, 
not comprehended under any of the foregoing heads,— Gabdeaer\s Gazette. 

On the Lady Bird, &c . — A lady whose garden was enclosed by a hedge 
of rose trees, and which rose trees were covered by swarms of minute in- 
sects, saw a ben lead her flock of chickens into tlie garden ; her inimc'diate 
intention was to have them driven out, but she soon perceived their eyes 
fixed upon the rose-free, and watched them till tln'> had satisfied their ap- 
petites and perfectly cleared some of the trees. 

It is a fact well known that throughout the order of creation every tribe 
of animated being^s is preyed upon by another, and thus, it is supposed, each 
tribe is kept within the true bounds of space originally prescribed for its 
existence. The cause of this wonderful dispensation is probably hidden 
from the power of the human faculty to find out— hut the fact remains in- 
dubitable ; and we see our trees and shnibs apparently preserved from tbe 
destructive voyages of these innumerable small flies, known under the 
denomination of Aphides, by the great variety of species of diflerent orders 
and to which, in their larva or grub state, they serve as food. Amongst 
these devourers of the Aphis fly, the beautiful little beetle known com- 
monly under the name of Lady-bird, is pre-eminently serviceable, and in 
that amusing work Kirkby’s Introduction to Entomology," it is related that 
in the year 1807, the shores at Brighton wd of all the watering places upon 
the south coast, were literally covered with them, after having, in the state 
of grubs devoured thousands and ten thousands of the Aphis which had in- 
fested the neighbouring hop-grounds. And the hop-growers are said now 
to l>e so sensible of tlieir services, as to place boys to prevent the birds de- 
stroying them. Florist’s Mannhal. 
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Bruqmansia aurea, &:c.— On TisUing tbe gardens of Mr. Barratt of Wake- 
field, we were rery much pleased to find plants about two feet higb in bloom 
of the true yellow flower seed Pomagamansia (see Advertisement in this 
month*s Cabinet), The flow;er is about the size of the B. sanguinea, but of 
fine rich golden yellow colour. There is an inferior kind in the country, 
the flowers of which are of a dull buff colour, and which has been sold out 
for the true B aurea : this has led to the denial (by many persons) of their 
being a real golden yellow kind. The true one is a very desirable plant 
for any cultivation. We also saw in fine bloom, a plant, two feet high of the 
Epacris paludosa ; it has generally been considered a shy bloomer, but the 
plant we saw, was in profuse bloom. The flowers of the paludosa, we ob- 
served were produced in cymose clusters at the extremities of the lateral 
branches, whereas all other kinds we have seen in bloom, produce the 
flowers along the branches, they are of a pure white, and produce a very 
pretty appearance. 

Fuchsia Groomiana was in full bloom, and is a valuable acquisition to 
this pretty tribe of plants. There was a fine collection of Ericas in hJooiu, 
some of the new species being very handsome. 

Soil proper for pink pipings.— Take one barrowful of light rich mould, 
add to it half of one of light loam, with half of one of drift sand. When you 
plant the Pipings, sprinkle some water over them, and in an hour afterwards 
put the hand glass over them, which must remain on till they are struck, 
shading them from the mid-day sun. They must always be watered over the 
glass with the rose on, so that the water should go entirely round the glass. 
W'hen the sun is off take the mat away, as they should have plenty of light. 

On Mimosa Sensitiva.— A correspondent at page 108 Vol. 4, wishes to 
know how to raise the sensitiva Plant (mimosa sensitiva) the best method 
he can adopt is to sow the seeds in the latter end of March in 48 size pots, 
and when the seeds is up and showing the second leaf, they may be potted 
off. 


On placing Greenhouse Plants in the open air during Summer.— 
When the pots ane exposed to the heat of the sun, and drying winds, the 
fibrous roots which are in quantity about tbe roots, are much injured by it, 
although the interior of the ball of earth be in a moist condition. The re- 
sult of the pots being so exposed during summer, is soon apparent by tbe 
edges of the leaves turning nrown, or many of the leaves becoming wholly 
so. The plan 1 have adopted for four years has been the foilwing, the plants 
have grown freely and been of a fine healthy green, blooming profusely, 
1 made a bed of sifted gravel six inches deep, choosing the gravel that was 
about the size of horse-beans. This admitted the wet to draw away, at the 
substratum I had a few inches of coal ashes to prevent worms coming 
through. The surface being levelled, 1 placed the pots and filled up the 
spaces between with moss, nearly to the rims of tbe pots. This method 
kept them cool but not wet. If this be inserted in tbe May Number of the 
Caoinet, it may be of service to some of those persons who turn ont plants 
during summer. Clericus. 

On Heraclsum asperum. — 1 am much interested in a plant, which al- 
though possessing no beauty of flower, is distinguished by its size and stately 
appearance ; Heracleum aspernm, tbe Siberian cpw parsnep, which in the 
open border, under favourable circumstances, will attain a height of ten 
foot, with leaves four to five feet long. It is a biennial, and sbould be sown 
wberf It is intended to stand, in a rich soil. When it shoots up the second 
yetf, it may be watered with liquid manure and warm water, which will 
greeiljr promote its rapi^ and vigorous growth. W. C. J. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


ARTICLE I. 

ON STRIKING THE VERBENA MEUNDRES. 

BY A. O, 

1 BIG to suggest, if you think it worth your attention a plan for 
striking the runners of the Verbena Melindres, which I have 
found more successful than any other. When the plants are put 
out in beds, sink in all directions at about a foot distant, and in 
all pots (say 60.8) filled with earth ; as the plants incrase over 
the bed, place a joint over each pot, confining it down by a peg 
or stone, and let them remain till you are apprehensive of frost ; 
then divide at any length you like, the runner from the parent 
plant; take up the pots containing a strong well-established 
plant, and sink the pots again in baske ts or boxes of mould, 
placing them in a cold frame or greenhouse. They will be fine 
plants for the next spring, and flower immediately on being 
put out ; whereas cuttings or runners removed from the bed 
are often sickly and difficult to keep through the winter. 

I have no doubt many other trailing plants would propagate 
welf in the same way, but I have little opportunity of trying 
experiments, and a very thankless garden soil to work in : never- 
theless, T aim fond of all common gardening, and have found your 
little Cabinet very useful. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. I>. 

VOL. v. Q 
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ARTICLE II. 

ON THE HOTORY AND CULTURE OF THE 130® PCEONY. 

BY AM ABDEIIT AMAYBUR. 

PcEONY belongs to Polyandria, Digynia Lena: E^unculaceae. 
Nat. Ord. P, officlalis, has been in this country ever since 1562. 
It is a native of Switzerland. P. cosallina is a native of this 
country, but the only place where to my knowledge it is found 
coiled, is the Flat Holmes, a rocky island in the Bristol Channel, 
which by the bye, is noticed for its natural production. Pliny 
mentions, the Poeony as one of the first known plants, that it was 
called after Poeon, a physician who is mentioned by Homer in his 
Iliad, 5th book, 900th line, when Mars had been wounded; 

** Thus he who shakes Olympus with his nod» 

“ Then give to Poeon's care the bleeding god 
“ With gentle hand the balm he pour*d around, 

** And heal’d the immortal flesh, and clos’d the wound.” 

Pliny also says that it was called Pentoboran, and Glycisides 
by some, but the name seems to have been dropped. Montan is 
a Chinese word for this particular variety of Pceony, which was 
introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, from China, in 1794. Although 
he introduced it first to me, it had been known by hcar-say 
for a long time, its beauty extolled, its magnificence exaggerated: 
£100 at first was thought a fair price, and in China, plants of the 
choice sorts were sold at a high price. It is a most magnificent 
plant and valuable ; as with the protection of a wall or hedge 
near the ground with wicker work, it will flower in April, May, 
and June, and stands our winters. The difficulty of propagating 
it with success occasions it to be sold at a high price. P. papa- 
veracea generally costs from Ifis. to 20s, the single plant: to 
those who axe desirous of propagating this handsome plant, I re- 
commend the following operation, all of which I have tried and 
veiy generally with success* 

When the Poeonies are budding, that is to say about February, 
a ring of bark about one-sixteenth of an inch wide should be cut 
out all round the stem, above and below each bud in the stem 
or stems of the plant to be operated upon : the sap being ob- 
structed in this manner, lay the branches, leaving the leading 
shoot at the end only above the gound. Five or six months after, 
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the buds will be seen to have made vigorous shoots, the eartli 
may then be removed and each hud with its fibres separated from 
the main layer, by taking the shoot off with half the stem attached 
to it, the whole length of the stem being still enthe it may be 
replaced in the eardi again, and a fresh set of young shoots more 
plentiful than the first may be expected. 

I have also tried grafting with success, the operation is the same 
as with Dahlias, namely, a portion of the stem is inserted into one 
of the tubers of the same or any other variety of Poeony. 

Cuttings would also strike in light rich soil in the shade without 
cover; but I have never been very successful in that mode of pro- 
pagating this plant ; but if they are inserted into the soil about 
three inches below the surface, and plunged into a light hot-bed, 
they will soon shew themselves above the ground, and make fine 
plants, but it is always a practice with me to plant only one half 
of the stem, and placing it longitudinally. By these various ways 
this beautiful plant may be propagated abundantly, and will most 
likely be the means of lessening the cxpence which at present 
must prevent many from possessing it. 

An Ardknt amateur. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE, AND A LIST OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS WHICH 
WILL THRIVE IN THE AIR, AM) SMOKE OF CITIES. 

£Y TVM. BOVCK. 

No person having given the information ili‘8ired by *^A would be 
Suburban Gardener” (Vol. viii. p. 721)1 now attempt to do so 
and although 1 regret that the subject hfis }iot fallen into abler 
hands, still, I hope the motive, and not the value of the offering, 
may propitiate its acceptance. The two principal causes of the. 
want of success attending the cultivation of plants in town gardens 
are, the want of a proper soil, and a congenial air : the former is 
generally composed of too much lime and brick rubbish, which is 
any- thing but good for showy he^bacepus plants. I would first 
ascertain if such were the nature of the soil. Should it prove to 
be of those materials, take it out of the cliunps and borders to 
the depth of a foot, and fill them up with fresh loam, mixed with a 
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little rotten coi¥ manure : in this soil will grow all the plants 
named in the accompanyilig list. 

1 shall endeavour now to assist this Suburban Gardener in rend- 
ering the air which surrounds his plant department more healthiiil 
to them. Dr, Hunter observes, tliat air contains the life of vegeta- 
bles as well as animals : it is a compressible elastic fluid.” The 
smoke of populous towns and cities, where coal is the fuel, great- 
ly lessens it elasticity and fluidity, and consequently renders it 
incongenial to plants. The practice observed by town gardeners 
in general is to give an abundance of water to the roots of plants : 
this should be discontinued, or, at least, given much more 
sparingly and less frequently : it is by over watering, in such 
gardens, that plants are as it were, surcharged with crude juices, 
which the leaves, while they are covered \i'ilh dust, cmuiot pass 
ofi*. I would, therefore, instead of watering so much to their 
roots, give frequent syringing over stems and leaves, and keep 
them as free from dirt as possible. They will then be able to 
perform their proper functions, perspire during the day, and 
during the night fill themselves with fresh juices. Cleanliness is 
as necessary to plants as to animals. The syringing should be 
performed at the approach of evening in the summer months, and 
just before sun-rise in early spring and autumn. Keep the mould 
in the climip and borders loose, by frequent stiring with a dutch 
hoe; water with a fine rose any vacant compartment. By this, 
and tlie syringing, the air will be rendered more humid. The 
China Rose may be induced to grow two feet high, by giving it, in 
addition to the soil I have mentioned, a good supply of rich mail’ 
ure, and keeping its leaves clean. The Fuchsias, particularly 
Fuchsia gracilis, should be kept to one principal stem ; the side 
should be shortened to an inch of the stem: they then flower 
more freely. A Suburban Gardener will do well to examine 
whedier his Georginas (Dahlias) are not infested with earwigs : 
if they are, hang a few lobsters claws on the sticks they are tied 
to ; in these they may be caught ; if he has a bloom he particularly 
values^ tie loosely tow, dipped in sweet oil, just below the flower 
bud. 

In the list below, 1 havF conUned myself to herbaceous plants, 
such as are showy, and will with the treatment I have described, 
not only grow, but tlirive in town gardens. 
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Achillia rosea 
Aconituin ochroledcuni 

variegatuui ' 

versicolor 

Ac toed spied ta 
Adonis vernalis 
Allium M 61 y 
Anchusa italica 
Antirrhinum majus bicolor 
Aquilegia sibirioa 
gland ulosa 

• • • • t • ntropurpurca 

hybrida 

Asclcpias 

pulcbra 

]>urpurasoeiis 

Asphodel us 

ramosus 

Aster 

. • • . alpiiius 
.... firmellus 
.... nova angliie ruber 
.... sibiricus 
.... inutabilis 
.... spectabilis 
.... serotinus 
.... j)iilch(;rriniiis 
Haptisia cxaltata 

australis 

tinctoria 

Betoiiica grandiflora 
Campanula carpathica 
.••••••• persicadblio coc- 

rulca alba 

Lctifolia cocru- 

lea alba 

trachclium bicolor 

•••••••• spcciosa 

• ..... azurca 

alliariafolia 


Campanula sarmatica 
Catanauche coerulia 

• •••«••• alba 
Chelom glabra 

• • • • obliqua 

• • • • lyoni 
Corupsis verticillata 

senifolia 

• ••••• Icaiiceslat.i 
Coroiiilla iberica 

• •«••• montaaa 
Corydalis nobilis 
Delphinium grajidilioruni 

• mesolencuiu 

Barlow ii 

Diantbus latiroJius 

japonicus 

superbus 

Dictaiunus iraxiiielLi 

alb us 

Digitalis micrantha 

• • . « lanuta 
Dodeeatheon meadia 

.«•••••• albiflora 

... .... gigantra 

elegaiis 

Dracuc i | dial imi specios um 
• •••.••• variogatum 
altuiense 

Eranthis liyemulis 
Erigoror philodelphicus 

glabellas 

Erythronium deus cauis 

deus cauis album 

americaiium 

Fritallaria imperialis 
Galanthus nivalis 
Gaillardia aristata 
Geiitiaiia asclepiadf» 

cruciata 
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Gentiana acaulis 
CrGum coccinum majus 
Gladialus lyzantinus 

communis 

Glaucium fulocimi 
Hedysarum observum 


Helenium autumnal 
Helianthus decapitalus 
Helc^orus niger 
Hemerocallis graminca 

• ••••••• disticha 

• fulva 


I shall send you the remainder of the list at a future time, 
there being a great many more names. You may insert this or 
not, as you please. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON RAISING SEEDLING DAHLIAS. 

BV MR. D. PEARCE. 

As several of your correspondents appear anxious to acquire 
a little knowledge on raising seedling Dalilias, 1 beg the insertion 
of the following: 

All the new and splendid varieties which now make so great 
show in our gardens, have been raised from seed. To insure 
success to the cultivator, the following remarks may be found 
advantageous: 

Impregnation. — Artificial impregnation is certainly an advan- 
tage, and, if properly performed, will seldom fail to answer the 
intended purpose. 

Select as handsome and compact flowering plants for the pa- 
rents as possible. Having done so with a small pointed camel’s 
hair pencil, take the pollen dust from one flower to another. The 
design of this, however, would in a great measure be frustrated, 
if bees were not prevented having access to the flowers. To 
prevent any disappointment from bees, cover the flowers intend- 
ed to be the female parent, with a fine gauze bag, for two or 
three days before the florets expand. 

As soon as the florets open, impregnate them, but retain the 
gauze bag over them for another week, until all danger from im- 
pregnation of bees arc over. In collecting the seed in autumn 
most cultivators collect from the outside tiers alone, because they 
they were usually much finer and better ripened. These out- 
side tiers, however, are probably inferior to the inside, for pro- 
ducing the greatest quantity of double flowers, the very finest 
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seeds usually producing the greatest quantity of single flowers, 
therefore it is advisable to collect both inside and outside tiers. 

Sowing the Seed. — February is the best time for sowing the 
seeds fill some pots or boxes with light sandy loani and leaf 
mould, or leaf mould alone, and thinly scatter the seeds, lightly 
cover them with tlie same soil finely rubbed through the hands 
upon them, and place the pots in a gentle hot-bed, or other con- 
venient place where the seeds will receive warmth, and they will 
shortly be up. 

As soon as they come into rough leaf, which will be about the 
end of March, transplant them two inches apart, into other pots 
or boxes filled with the same compost in which they arc sown. 
About the middle of April they wUl require again transplant- 
ing. 

In transplanting this second time, either place them in single 
pots filled with good rich loam, leaf mould, and rotten dung, or 
place them in a gentle hot-bed, in the same kind of soil. The 
former way is the best, although attended with most trouble, 
because the plants can remain in the pots until turned out entire 
into the borders, when all danger of frost is over. Keep them 
still in a gentle heat, and gradually expose them to the open 
air till they will bear it regularly in the day, but take them in 
when there is the least danger of frost at night. 

When all danger of frost is over, they may be turned out 
with good balls into the situations where they are intended to 
flower. 

Soil. — They will grow well in any good garden soil, but if it 
be a good strong rich loam, they will flower earlier and better ; 
also the colours will be more brilliant. 

Manure. — Much dung, however, must not be introduced into 
light soils for them, or they will make a great quantity of bran- 
ches, and probably not flower till late in the year, when the frosts 
are just commencing. But if the soil be suitable, they will 
flower about the end of July. 

And now, perhaps, some one or other of your correspondents 
will be kind enough to answer my query. 

A friend of mine lately gave me a flower which he had received 
in a nosegay, and on enquiring of Flallagan & Co. opposite the 
Mansion House, was informed it was an Hibiscus. The colour of 
it was a beautiful kind of nankeen, with a beautiful scarlet at the 
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bottom of the petals, and the flower about the size of a Daffodil, 
I wish to know the soil, treatment, and method of propagating. 

Yours, &c. D. Pearce. 

P. I have planted a slip about five inches long, that was 
joined to the flower in a thumb pot, in sandy loam, and placed 
in a slight hot bed, it has been planted a week, and looks fresh 
at present. 


ABTICLE V. 

ON DELPHINUM GRANDIFLORA. 

BY LARKSPUR. 

A CONSTANT reader of your pleasing Cabinet feel somewhat sur- 
prised in never seeing any remarks made of that beautiful flower 
Delphinium Grandiflora, or the great flowered Siberian Lark 
spur. Two years ago come summer, I was at Coldingham, and 
in Mr. Martin’s nursery, where I saw a largo square of that splen- 
did blue flower, in full bloom ; there might be a thousand plants, 
they grew from two to three feet high, upon a low, wet, and in- 
clined to be a piece of boggy ground, where he propagates a 
great quantity every year. I purchased of him twelve plants, at 
(id each, took them home with me, with a ball of earth to each, 
and planted them upon a rich vine border; they continued flow- 
ering that summer and autumn. The year following they grew 
to the height of six feet, they flowered all the way up the 
stalk, and was very gay ; when the blooming w^as over I cut 
them down ; they again rose and flowered, and was splendid in 
the autumn ; rich light soil suites them best. Should you con- 
sider this worth your notice, I may in future do better. 

Larkspur. 


ABTICLE VI. 

ON PELARGONIUMS. 


BY GBRANIA. 

Being a devoted admirer and cultivator of flowers, and residing 
in a remote part of the country where I have no opportunity of 
seeing the variety of new and beautiful plants, which are every 
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year introtluccd to those florists who are more fortimatcdy situ- 
atoii. I roly upon the pages and illustrations of your valuable 
publication for information upon the subject, and more particu- 
larly for guidance in the choice of Pelargoniums, with which, to 
enrich my collection ; it was with the utmost satifaction I perused 
the list given of them in the twenty-eighth number of the Flori- 
oultural Cabinet, by a correspondent, in answer to the enquiries 
of a Lady, It would ccuifer a favour upon me Sir, and to my 
knowledge, also upon several others w^ho take your work regu- 
larly, if you, or the same obliging person who sent the select list, 
would give one of the most choice Pelargoniums raised, or in the 
hands of the trade since June, 1835, to comprize names of the 
plants, hy whom they were raised, where, and at what price they 
are to ho bought in April next, with such dcseriptioii of the 
colours, &c. of the flowers, as will prevent mistakes, where, ns in 
the case with Pelargonium called Queen Melaide."' tiiiiek flow- 
(‘rs are known by the same name. If you could also give a print 
of three or more Geraniums, grouped in the same way in which 
the (Miinese Chrysanthemums are so prettily shewn in number 
Ihirty-five of the Florienllural Cahmet, you would confer an 
obligation u))on me, and many otluirs wbo 1 havt' no doubt would 
b(‘e(piallY willing to pay double pricv‘ for anumluM* so illustrated. 

Trusting yon will take niy request into your consideration, and 
grant them as speedily as your arrangements pemiit 

Gekanu. 


ARTICLE VII 

\ f,isr AM) DESCRIPTION 01 CARNATIONS. 

»Y VENSCr.. 

Coniimied from p. 111 . 

huook's fIiOUA’s uarlanp . pink Jiakc ,) 

This, perhaps, is flu* best of the many this successful grower has 
been the fori unale raiser of. F®r shape it commands the sann* 
place among Carnations as Springfield Rival in Dahlias. Nntur<‘ 
requiring but little assistance from the most skillful dresser to set 
it off. The colour is also very good, the pink and wlut<' being very 
ri'gularly and nearly equally divided. It has at length found a 
place in Hogg’s Catalogue, and from thence will.l have no doubt 
into most collections. 

VOL. V. k 
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stone’s VENUS, t. P, B. 

Found in the catalogues under the head of pink and purple 
aarres, occasionally looses its pink,, and settles down into a Hake: in 
cacK‘ character I have seen it shewn in the same pan, in both it 
eomiA'ands a first rate place as a baaarre, it is certainly most to 
be valued, there being so few pink and purples wortliy of notice, 
er that can boast of both colours so distinctly marked as in the 
Venus. It has been out now ma®y years, yet being difficult to 
strike, is still scarce,, and fetches ahighpri(5e, 158. tlic pair, be^ 
ing very generally demanded. 

TOUNG^S EARL GREY, C. R. 

'With this flower in a collection, the grower may be pretty 
certain of being able in due season to cut a good crimson ba- 
zarre. I do not known flower on which greater dependence can 
be placed ; I have now grown it for several seasons, and have 
invariably shewn it with success ; a better, but certainly, not a 
more useful flower can be grown. 

PRESIUENT, P. F. 

I do not think I can recommend a better purple flake to notice 
than Martin’s President. I have bloomed it for five or six sea- 
sons, and it has never faikd ta produce me good show-flow- 
ers. I must allow I have occasionatHy seen blooms of other sorts 
superior, but I believe, as much dependence is to be placed o» 
this as any flower extant, its fault is that of sometimes throw- 
ing the bloom high above the calyx, so that unless great care is 
taken in dressing (particularly if the flower is a little stale) it will 
not bear the removal of the artificial support, occasionally drop- 
ing a guard leaf after being placed for exhibition. 

WILMEU’S CONQUERING HERO, S. B. 

Were it possible to combine the merits of two flowers, I should 
only desire to rob Fletcher’s Duke of Devonshire of its brilliancy 
in favour of this ; and the Conquering Hero would be the best 
scarlet bazarre ever raised, it can boast of every good property 
in a flower, save being a little dull in colour, but yet so trifling is 
this defect, that is hardly perceptible except in close contact with 
such a flower as the Duke of Devonshire. It is very large, dis^ 
tinctly bazarred, and ros?-leavcd.— The next flower I shall call 
attention to is 
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HUFTON'S IfAGNlFICINT, 8. F. 

Which is in my opinion “ aiad others whose judgment ciy in 
the top of mine,’* an excellent flower, I saw it for the first time 
last year, but not having bloomed it myself, cannot describe its 
habit ; 1 can oidy say that if it was the most uncertain flower 
ever raised, it should still have a place in my collection to be 
cherished with the hope of producing one bloom as good as it was 
shewn me last season. 

wood's william fourth, c. b. 

I don’t know either Carnation or Piccotees that bears this grow- 
ers name but may be admitted into the most select collection 
but as I shall have occasion to make honourable mention of 
Wood’s name in my list of Piccotcos, I shall at present content 
myself by hoping he may have a continiianee of the success which 
has attended his labours hitherto, and that he has yet to produce 
for the benefit of brother florists many such as that prince 'of 
Piccotees “ Agrippina,” William IV. is a good bazarre, much 
resembling Earl Grey, but, perhaps, a little more brilliant in co- 
lour, tliough I think, not quite so perfect in shape. 

DALTON’s LANCA&llIRB LASS S. F. 

As I bloomed this flower for the first time last year and re- 
ceived my plants late, I should, perhaps, by describing my 
blooms, which were small, and thin of leaves, condemn a flower 
which I am given to undorstaiid deserves to be well spoken of. 
i received it with a good cliaractcr from a Very good judge, and 
as my plants arc looking well this seasfui, I shall abstain from 
passing an opinion until after another blooming season, when I 
can do so with more satisfaction to myself and justice to the 
flowers. 


brook’s gloria florum. s. b. 

Is a very large flower, much cultivated in the west of England, 
it is by no means equal to Williner’s CoH(|iicriiig Hero, the 
defects in that flower being multiplied in this : in addition to the 
dullness of its colour, the white is far from good. Those flo- 
rists who esteem size the best of all properties, will consider the 
flower a great addition in their collection. 
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JACQUES GEOEGSANA, C. B. 

From being a late bloomer, is seldom seen exhibited, and 
therefore but little known. It is one of the very highest coloured 
flowers, beautifuUy bazarred,and possesses a property seldom found 
amongst such, of rarely running in colour: the difficulty of 
producing it in season is to be regretted, as it would be a fine 
variety in a stand ; but being at least a fortnight later than the 
generality of Carnations, is in perfection only when others are 
fading. 

I have now spoken of some of the varieties of Carnations, bu^ 
propose returning to the subject in some future paper if found 
interesting to your readers. I hope in your next Number to com- 
mence my list of Piccotccs, a flower which has made most 
rapid strides within the last few years, and from the quantity oi 
seed saved in 1836, a season or two will, I expect, produce sonui 
splendid varieties. Pensee. 


AllTICLE VIIL 

A DESCRIPTION. &c. OP BINS POIl HOLDING SOILS, &c. 

BY AN OLD SUBSCRIUUn. 

The enclosed is very much at your service, and should you con 
sider it of suflicient general interest, I shall be glad to see it in- 
serted in the Cabinet. I am of opinion that it is one of the 
many conveniences still required for the pui’posc of facilitating 
the routine business of gardening : 

rig. 1. In the plan, is a section endwise a set of Bins for hold 
ing soils, manures, and composts. 
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Tlio capacity of the different Bins is emit ms may be required 
lor the use of amateur gardeners, but tlu' ilimensiojis and num- 
b('r may be increased so ns to suit tlie jmrpose of any cultiva 
tors of plants, however large the establishment. 

The object of this plan is to enable any persrm to arrange? hi*^’ 
materials for propagating plant.s in something Jile ordto*, and in 
the least possible space (it is an excellent rule to have a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its jdace, it saves a world oi 
trouble.) It is also an advantage to have such small (pumtities 
incompact masses, when once moistened they keep so for somr 
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time, and this state is essential to the perfect decomposition and 
commixture of the materials forming the compost. The Bins be- 
ing open, are fidly exposed to all changes of temperature, but 
the whole set should be covered with alight roof to protect them 
from excessive wet, and shade them from the heat of the sun. 

The bottom of the lower tier of Bins, is six inches below the 
surface of the ground, or level of the passage or gangway, (which 
should be a paved one) this is to prevent the draining into the 
gangway of a superfluous mixture from the soils kept in the 
Bins, The whole may be surrounded with an ornamental bank, 
hedge, &c. 

The 2 Bins marked A hold 8 bushels each 7 -p. 

The 4 do B 4 J Alg. 

The 1 do. ••• • • 0 ••• 3 < • • • ^ 

The 8 do D •• 1| >do. 3. 

The 9 do. •• 1 

The most economical and also very durable construction would 
be that of bricks set in Roman cement in the partition walls or 
their edges. The bottoms of tlio Bins in the upper tier should 
be of stone, each Bin should be labelled (three inches by one 
broad) with wliito paint, and upon this may be written with a 
black lead pencil (n b) the name of the compost. The following 
is a list of the size and number of pots which a busliel of com- 
[)ost will fdJ. The utility of this list consists in enabling a per- 
son to mix as much of any one kind of compost as will be reejuir^ 
od to fill a given number of pots, so that there will not be any 
waste of materials, which in situations where they are scarce, will 
be of no slight importance. 

A bushel fills 160 small 60s 80 large OOs 60 small 48s 40 large 48g 
26 small 329 20 large 32s 14 small 248 10 large 248 

1 have been at some trouble in collecting for my own use, 
(principally from the pages of the Cabinet) a number of formula 
for preparing composts, they are arranged in a tabular form, 
which 1 find exceedingly convenient for reference. Will the list 
be acceptable? (Yes Conductob) if so, I will send it. I really 
think it would be very useful to the readers of the Cabinet. I 
think gardeners need not be under any apprehension of making 
amateurs too wise, for very few indeed will aim at more than 
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cultivating plants, and the very circumstance of being able to do 
so, will induce many to become purchasers, and afterwards ex- 
cellent! customers to Nurserymen and Florists. This has been 
exactly my case, and entirely in consequence of taking in the 
Cabinet. Your own exertion and that of others engaged in 
similar publications will bid fair to turn the whole country into a 
flower garden, and will also have a vast influence in a moral 
point of view. Gardening generally induces a stimulus to indus- 
tiy and cleanliness, and no doubt soften the manners of the la- 
bouring class of persons. 

Fimlico, London. An Old Sl’dsc?iubek. 


AimCLE IX 

ON TllEGRArTlNG OF THE ROSE. 

BY POnON’il 

The cultivation of the Hose has long boon considered wortliy of 
the notice of the lovers of Flora, and not only by those who are 
in exalted stations of life, but even by the humblor classes ; it 
is an ornamental shrub of great beauty, and the brilliancy of its 
colour, and the fragrance of its smell, is justly admired by all. 
Having seen an article in the last month’s Number of your va- 
luable work the Floricultural Cabinet, on the- “ Culture of the 
Rose,” perhaps il may be gratifying to some of your readers 
to learn the method which I have pursued in grafting thai 
fragrant flower. 

In the first place it is requisite that you should secure a supply 
of buds before the time they are wanted, either by having tlur 
plants from which thi?y arc to be taken in yonr own garden, or 
from a nurseryman on which you can rely ; if*, hf>wever, you can- 
not obtain any by these means, nothing remains l)ut to buy a few 
plants for the purpose. If the plants to give the buds be on tiunr 
own natural roots, see that they arc planted as soon as they 
have lost their leaves in autumn, in order that they may get well 
settled before the spring, but if you wish to secure a good supply 
of buds, purchase a strong stemmed standard Rose or two; see 
that they have plenty of wood, and arc in health, taking care to 
remove any leaves on the trees previous to planting. 

The next thing to be looked afler, is to. secure good stocks, 
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November being the best month calculated for that purpose, \yhen 
your pn'parations are made, nothing more is necessary than to 
scMid to the nearest wood-man and desire him to make a collec- 
tion for you, citlier from the woods, or save you a supply when 
ho grubs up a hedge. 

The largest stocks are those which have an oval fruit, they 
are called, indiscriminately, dog roses, buckbriars, and hang- 
Ix’rries. Different roses want different stocks. A tree that of 
itself would make a yard ofw'ood in a season, is confined and 
injured in its operations, hy having, perhaps, a single hiul 
upon it of some rare and delicate kind of rose, whieli makes 
blit fei‘ble and delicate shoots. Again, if a fn'o growing bnd, 
such as the Noisette, Greville, &c. were put upon a small stock, 
the hud would entirely drink up the sap of the stock, and insteail 
of a fine Imshy head, would cither grow in one long shoot, or, at 
all events, make a small and mean head, in comparison to what 
it would have done upon a larger stem. Choose, therefore, about 
a third more stocks than you absolutely want, and lot the others 
b(? laid ill the ground as a reserve, you will find them service- 
able at some future period. 

The stocks arc to be kept a short time out of the ground, as 
the air injures the root. This is very important, as the expected 
shoot! depend upon it: but if they have been weakened by lying 
out of the ground, they regain a portion of their strength by 
being much shortened in the stem, for tlie roots of all trees are 
proportioned to the stem they have to niaiiitain, it is therefore 
evident that an injury to the one must also injure the other. 

If you arc desirous to keep your stocks sonic* time before 
planting, they must, like all other trees, have their roots covor- 
<’(1 with mould, otherwise it will retard the future growth of the 
plant. When stocks arc sent any distance, a puddle of clay and 
ivator should be made, and the stocks dipped in it, so as to 
form a coating to defend them from the w ind ; and then, being 
packed up in an old has mat, they will carry w'ithout injury. 

The trimming of the stocks ought to be carefully attended to, 
both as regards the mode and requisite height. Four feet, three 
feet, two feet six inches, two feet, one foot six inches, and one 
foot, are the heights most likely to succeed. Should any of your 
numerous readers derive any benefit from the above [sketch, it 
will give great pleasure to Pomona. 
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PAin II. 

LIST OF NEW AND UAUE I'LANTS, 

since our ia^t. 

i G.AnDENJA I'ANNE.V. Vfoth-Uaied. [Uot. Reg. VW. 

<AiV;!IO\A< ri t . rGNTANDItIA MUNOCVMA. 

Tlif plaut \vas iittrodiii'oil a <• w vrars back In ihc London ILniicnKural 
.Societies Garden ; if i . Hh(o\<’ dtrnb IVt*ni South America. 'I’lie flower.s are 
Mingle, (wo ine.be.'<< a^.ross. oi a pab* snlpliur colour, not. (Viip;ri\ut. Gardenia 
in cmnprunent to Dr. A.iiardrn, a Physician in Soiilh Carolina, who wtiH a 
correspondent of Llnnn'us. 

‘2. GESNKIMA SCEPTlUJiM, \ All IGAE\. SccfAre jbwtnd. Vale Jlowered 
vuiiely. f/W. Mag, 

«i \s.\KiUAri; 1 , !)ir>Y\.vMi\ .^>iC.inspniniiA. 

Introduced into this count r\ iVoui nriiyit, and huN bloomed in (lie G1 h.s|^ow 
liotanic Ganlen in 'I’lit* tlowcrM me of a dull pale reddisli-yeliow, 

ilh a darker cd^e fo tile liinl». Cusntr,i in compliment (o the celcbruted 
.lohn Ge.sjior. 

LINrjM AfDNt Mn NUM Mona^^ynons ZVuu. [Bot. Ma^. Sr,l I, 

i*n>T\Ni>ui\ moNomMy. 

It i.s now well known in the couiilry by nurserunen and IbnislH, but we 
think if deser\es extcnsi\«^ publicity, and ther«*!or(’ u;;;uiu brinj*; it t«» I ho 
notice of our uadcis. It is a mod desiiablc plant for the j.^iceidjonse, or 
if turned out into the o]»en border in a warm hituatiou in Hummer it will 
bloom profusely. ’I he large coiyinbs of lim. white bloHHoms being >ery 
.''liowy, a bed (»1 the plant «uik'*H a fine appearance, blooming all the Hiiininer 
season, 

1. MAXlLI.ARi \ S'l EKLII, Mr. Steels. f/ler. Jf/og. 

onriiiiJAf'Ei, oYNANimjA M(*.\.y>r>iUA. 

A native ot Demcrara, from wlicnre il >\ah infioduct ft last year by Matthew 
Sieele, E.s.j. It has bloomed in the collectiun of dolm Moss, Esm., ()lters)tO(»l, 
near Lim rpool. Tbe scape is .shoit and singio tb»\vcj' •! ; tin? blossom i other 
large, near an inch and a halt’ at ro.<,.s, fragrant, el < 'Imgy reildish-yeliow 
colour. The perianth blotched with deep purple. I.i)» aked yvith pin pie, 
led uml yellow. It is a singular (lowering species, »od a uiluuldc addition 
to thi.s y ery inteiestiiig tiibt of plants. Ahiillarui 1: ’*rt iiit reseiublance to 
the Maxilla' of insects. 

•>. .MEGACLIMUM MVXlMliM, Largest, f/W. Mag. Vjyj. 

out inn.ycXA . oynan!>uia muaasdui y 

A native of Sierra Leone, which lias been introduced b) NV.ssi ;'. LodiligesV 
in whose colloction it bloomi-d in ISS6. 'Phe (lowers are not \e»> interesting, 
they are very small, produced along a sword shaped ruchis, ’and are of u 
greenish yellow, spotted with red. Megaclinium from rnrgns large, nnd klhw 
a bed, in allusion to the broad sword-shaped bed or rachis oi the blossoms* 

(J. PERl.>TEiU.A f’KRlNA, fVaun Dou Floicer. If Jot. Reg, ly.'i.'L 

ouchidacca . o'twsnuiA MOAANoniA. 

Mr. Knight of King s Road, introduced this curious species froin the Sypa- 
nish Main. It ha.s bloomed in Mr. Knight's collection, The flowers arc 

N ot. V, *y 
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large, produced upon a pendulous raceme. They are of a pale sulpfiur, 
intermixed with deep yellow ; and have a strong scent of juniper. Ptristeria 
from peristeria a dove. The original kind Pelata has a column which resem- 
bles a dove hovering with expanded wings. 

7. PHILODENDRON CRASSINERVIUM. Thick-ribbed. [Bot. Reg, 1258. 

ARACEJE. MONACIA TETANDRIA. 

A native of Brazil ; and has bloomed in the collection of the Rev. Frede- 
rick Beadon, of North SLoneliam. It is a climbing plant, which in its native 
country grows lu a considerable extent, tixing itself to the trunks and limbs 
<»f trees, and the shoots hanging down like cords from tree to tree rendering 
the roads often impassable. The arum formed flowers arc about four inches 
long, of yellowish- white colour. Philodendron irom phileo to love, and dendron 
a tree. Alluding to the habit of the plant. 

8. PHALANGIUM POMERIDIANUM. Afternoon flowering. [Bot.Tlow.Gard.Sf<l 

A8PHODELEJE, IIEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA, SYNONYMS, 8CILLA POMERIDIANA, 
ANTHBRICUM POMERIDIANUM. 

This plant is cullivated in the very celebrated collection of Mrs. Maryatt, 
Wimbledon. Us native country is probably the ('ape of Good Hope. The 
bulbs are said to be an excellent substitute for soap. It is a half-hardy 
bulbous plant. The flowers are produced upon a paniculated spike. Each 
flower is about an inch and a half across, having narrow undulated petals, 
white. PItalangium from Phalaggos, a venomous spider, the plant curing 
its bite. 

9. SARCANTHUS TERETIFOLIUS, Round leaved, [Bot. Mag, S571. 

ORCHIDEyr. C2YNANDRIA MONANDRIA» 

This Orchideous Epiphyte, was introduced some years since into this 
country by Mr. Brookes oi Newington Green, It is a native of China. Tiie 
flowers are produced upon a spike, seven or eight upon each. Sepals green, 
streaked with reddish lines. Lip, white. Each flower is about threcj 
quarters of an inch across. S^arcunt Aits from earkos flesh, and anthut a flower j 
in consequence of the fleshy nature of the blossom. 

10. SP.XRAXIS STELLARIS, Starry flowered, [Bift. Flow, Card. 

IRIDEV.. TRIANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

The flower is of a rich purple colour, the ends of the petals arc a little 
lighler, as is the outside of the petals. The present kind is cultivated by 
Allen and Rogers at Battersea. 

11. STRANV/ESIA GLAITCESCENS. Grey leaved. [Bot, Reg. 1956. 

ROSEACEX. ICOSANDRIA RENTAGYNIA, 

A very pretty evergreen shrub from Nepal, from whence it was introduced 
' to the garden of the Imndon Horticultural Society, about ten years since. 
It is about as hardy as a Myrtle, growing well, and. blooming in June, if 
trained auainst a wall. The plant has been sold out under the name of 
tVafifgus glauca. The blossoms are produced in a largish corvinb, white. 
They are succeeded by small orange coloured berries The habit ol ibc 
plant is to shoot early in spring, and in consequence the ends of the shoots 
are very liable to be damaged. Stranrwtia so named in compliment to the 
Honourable W. F. Strungways. F. R. S. of Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire , 
•ft very great patron of Floriculture, and Botany, 
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!:?. feVMPHORlCAHrOS MONTANUS, iieuniuin Si. PtUfs IVori. [liotauht. 

C\l*HItULlA(XAL. PCNTANURIA MUNOVYMA. 

A hard\ fthrub, much braiiclied, growing irom live to six feet high, and 
Almost evergreen. It is a native of Mexico, found at tlie heiuht of seven or 
eight tliousand feet. Symjihontarpii* from Sumphoreo to collect, and hurim 
tt fruit, from the berries being closely crowded together. 


KEVIEW. 

A history and desrriptloii of the dilferciit varieties of the Pansey, or 
Xleartseuse now in ciii(i\atioii in the PritisiiCiardeus, illustrated with twenty- 
four coloured figures of the choici si sorts, by 1. Sinclair and J. Preeman. 
London. May, ls;i7. 'Ihiiteen numbers of ihi.s neat iitlle work have proi- 
\ ioti.sly • ouie out ; the I'oiirteenth lor May, lS;n contains a figure ol llio 
J\or lltio Pansey. The engravings nre on stone, and the colouring well 
executed. The iiuin]H*r contains four pages of letter piesss. 'fhe work is 
very iiealiy executed, and well worth piucuring. 'Jhis veiy lovely tribe of 
dowers ileinaiuls ihe . utlenlioii of every p<‘rson jtossessiiig a flower garden. 
^^'e grow at tin* Downhuiti tiursery, more than five hundred kinds, including 
all the Itt ^l rate flowers (hat are in the trade, and wo are so eiithusiuslically 
partial to the Pansey as to induce us to procure every superior kind that it 
is in r.ur power to do. We, have drawings taken of sevi ral most splendid 
seedlings, will which a]>peur in Kuhsetjin ut nunihers of the C'abiiiet, The 
following judicious observations on raising seedlings are extracted fiom 
the vv(»ik under review; 

As tin; season for raising seedlings is now approaching, vvfj hope those 
who wish to excel in this pleasing and intt'restiiig pursuit, and liave a lew 
leisurt' hours to bestow upon it, v>ill attend to the suggestions which we jue- 
isuinc to oiler. 7'heir chances of success would be greatly increased, if they 
would take the trouble to fertilize the fl»»wers by an artificial process. And 
ihis is jtrojterly the business of the anialenr ; for a nurseryiiiaii, whose at- 
tention IS distracletl by so iiiaiiy ocenjiations, has no time lor such ii jtur- 
pose, but nni.st be content to leave it to nature to perform in r own oHices, or 
(rust to the insect tribe to carry the farina arcideiitally from one liower to 
iinotlter. The stock itf the uniateiir indeed, is In tt< r suited to this woik, titan 
that of the nurst rvman ; f(»r though infeiiur in (jic.iiiily, it is, or ought to be, 
much more clioice in tjuality, such n.s grow fiower.*- for sale being obliged to 
keip many sorts contrary to their own judgment, in i uler togiatily the taste, 
or the want of it, ot those v\ho deal with tlietn. 

We are not ignorant, however, (hat the task we icrtuumend is both dilli- 
cult iind tedious. I'he jduitts are so low in their liabit of giowth, that a 
))» rson cannot work upon them wiiliovit continual stoojdng, or even going 
ilowii «]mn iiis knees. We would advise those, who wjsh to try the experi- 
vnent, and to know the resull of their practice, first to select six or eight of 
the hum st and hestsltajti d flowers, and to put tltein into pots, in wliiclj 
they could b<; removed into any curivenit'iii situation, and brought close to 
the eye of tbe operator. Mark the flowei s you intend to ierlilizc with a 
small piece of matting ur thread, tied loosely round each, so us not to inlt i- 
fere with the (low ol its juues, and keep a record of the difl»ren( sorts vsitb 
vvhlch you have cro.ssed ih< in. If the operation is new tt*y(m, it will l)e as 
well, previously, to dissect a few coniiuon flowers in dilierent stages of tl»eir 
growth, in order to become acquainted with their parts, and the difieient 
.symptoms of their maturity. When the flower begins to expand, you must 
cd' course div« st it (»!’ its male organs, or it would impregnate itself, and ail 
would be lost. This you would soon learn to do, if you would cut open 
a few flowers when they arc puitially biowit; and ob&ejve the five 
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sIum) ihtii \n»w<lor, the on llir iligma, ahti . » 

ttriiiiiit' lh*‘ flowrr. 'I'lirse antliiTS llH'rolore must be careful)}’ exti acted b*'- 
fore maturil}, so as not to injure the stigma, which is lobe ))owdfred with 
the fertlli/ing dust of another fl<»wer, A siiuiU pair of twe<‘7.ers will he use- 
ful fur the first operation, and a soft brush o^' ('aiiicrs Lair for the otliei . 
SSooii after the farina has been put upon tlie stigma, you will perceive the 
seed vessel begin to swell gradually, and in the course of a fortnight yoo 
will be in fresh danger of having your labour thrown away, for in ho* 
weather the pods will often burst very smldetdy, and scatter the seed in 
ail directions, In order to prevent this, lie a small }»iece of tape or gau7c 
<iboul, the pod, leaving it loose e.oonjj to allow roo)n lor IIjc vesse l to swell, 
but making sure of eatcliuig the seedVIieuevcr it is ejee<< il. Sow the seeil in 
St separate pot, with a dislinet mark to it. Unit you may learn by the union 
of what pliuiis to produce the liiiest llowers. Put tlieni, vvheii sirong enough, 
into a shady situalioji and .some of them will show bloom in tin? ensuln;; 
autumn so as to enable you to form a judgment of their uu rit.s. And whew 
you have acquired more experience, forget not to furnish us with any us^*fel 
remarks that may occur t<> you. for the benefit ol otlmrs/’ 


SCIENCE OF BOTANY. 

Continued from Cage IGt). 

(ii < xogt liiMis plants. Ibe new matter being mbietl exlein.ill^ , a bi.tJ. 
covering is necessary to protect it, when yomig and imider, I'mhu list* acll<»u ot 
the ulniosphere, and from external injury fianu other <yus<st henec- an iui 
porlant ollice of the bark In eiidogmious plants, tin? ne^w matter, In iiig 
added inlermdly, is ptovidi'd vvilli au excellent coKring lormed of the main 
snbsiunci*. of the plant, luul lias ii*> need of a sep.uate proteeling integument. 

•* III spring (here is found belwi en the bark and the ulburmun a viscid 
gelatinous lliiid calbal cmnNum. which, it i.s supposed, is the priiieip.d agent 
III forming the new la\eis of vvoml and of Inirk. This fluid is compo.sisl ot 
I he residue of the eainbimu of the jireeediiig season, eiiricheil and renewed 
by the desceiuling sap, and mixed wiili some of the .secretions of the ve 
gelalilc. 

“ M. Mirbel and others arc of opinion that the cambium nninialty forins a 
new layer of aiburimni and a new layer of bark. 'I’liis is the most aimpb 
mode of formation, and probably that which takes place. We know that tin 
camhiiuu can repair the bark when it has been injured ; and, as the new 
layers of wood and bark are formed vvlieie this fluid i.s found, it i.s not iin 
reasonable to suppose tluii it acts an iiiqiortaul part in this process. 

Al. Du retlt-'riiouars advanced a singular theory, namely, tliui the suc- 
cessive formation of vvoodv layers is c.uiis<>d by the devolopmeiit of buds, iron* 
which, ill .spring, issue numerous fibres, whieli descend in the cambium be^ 
twei ‘11 the liber and the albunvum. In gliding downwards they meet the lihres 
which descmid from other buds, and form a layer of greater or les.s thickiies.s^ 
which soon becomc.s solid, and forms a layer of v\'ood. 

“ Eacli bud i.s regarded a.s a separate system of vegetation. The buds are 
eoiisidercd so many individuals placed upon a common stock, and elongat- 
ing in tvi'o dilferent ways — upwards, forming new stems and branches, leaves. 

— and downwards, forming roots ; the descending fibres being the ro(»(s 
uhtch the bnds put forth, am) the ramhiiiiii healing the sanu' r(‘lalio)i to the 
tools of tlie bud as tlic soil docs to u germinating .‘'Oed, M, 'fhouars lon- 
siders buds as analogous in stnu lute ami mode of de\ eliqnncut to the einlnyi- 
of the seed, which in geimiiiatiiig produces a young stem analogous to th-' 
"'cion prodiu cd hy tin growth of a bud. lb* call> the latter, a tixed or afl 
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*tf I . til rjcln V I), v\ lull lw‘ ili'immin.ilf.s thr Si a IriH' nnbrvu. 

riius llic wooil Iv an* consMi ! imI as ridi'ifil ol’ iJu- routs ol' tlic 

i’iljli;li HP* tlii* siirr-.iro t*!’ llo* 

” <’r may In* tl»o I'.ioilt* in vliirh IIk' t'orioalioii ol* the new layep< 

Jaki's ]>la»*pj ll is kuoun llnit tlo* inatti'i* which iornis thcoi itcscenils from tin* 
IciiI-ImuIs or Irsn.cs, t>Mln*i* in tlio iniiermosl lay-rs of tin* hark, or hetwero 
•'[ and (ho oDniriMii.). 

'* If all llio hudfi (O’ Iriwos h** vpmoxoil from (ho upin'r part of a hranrh, no 
o5« roaso in diano tei will lak-* pKm o a!>u\o thoso that an* left. If a rinj*' ol 
hark ho roinnvoil fp'iu a (roe. tin pari lieloxv xvill not incroaso in ihioknoHS,. 
anil (ho njipor lij» ot (In* wound will lw‘al quirkly. while tho lo\v«*r lip will 
not. This opi*riition has horn rot oMiin<*iidod for iiii)>roviiip[ tin* finit td' troos ; 
(Ik* dostojidin*; sap »*r |nop<*r jui< o, rottliiiotl to tho iiiipor part, liicrf'uses 
(ho si/o of, anti omlih'-s ih** (lowers ami IVuit tlovol(»]>otl al>ovo (la* plarc from 
which tho rinn* l»as hooii lonitnt'tl. 'i’his is csdlotl rin^in^V : t ari* must ho 
taken to make (lie liru;- vi'iy iiarp*v in ordi r that (lie jiarts nniy oasiiy 
ro-nnilo. 

“If a li^atiiro ho idiiof d in.«h(l\ piisinl (lio (:arli id a (»oo. (ho part alitoo 
Mio li^atmo will sxxill. luil ntd (I.* p.ifi holow ; anti it has hooii tdisorxod 
that tho ralo td inrroitsr id tin* tliainolt * <d any pari <d a hranoh or (ret* is in 
proportion In (lit* nuii>h«*i td loal-hndsti< x*it>]ioil ahtivt* (ha( |>ai( 

“ riiiui tlo'lr ji‘*euli:ir htimtiMo Kvoi;onous sti-ms roadlly ihioxv <ni' 
hianelios, and In nn* tin I'nio <d tlio (io< s in (his onuntry is st» dilw-ront fioin 
<ha( of (In* I’alMi.*'. '> .* how s (In* ;*onoial tniilini* td an oak troo. 'fin 

pail t»l (in* (loo whoio x nMcp.ifion is artlxo hoin;.', noar Iht* t>u(or Mirfaeo, tin* 
hulls o.isiiy pt'iicliidt* ami ^roxv into shoots, (‘mm tho sides td’ which iiisti hiiil. 
are dt'x oiojied, and thus the troo is hranehod ami suhdixidod tti a j^rout ok- 
lent, ami fpon a sht>rt distanro almxo tin* :*“round. 

** I’rtiin tho s'uno canso snrli troos aflain a j^rt'at till.' kiioss and lixt* tt» .» 
:;voat iin'o. 'flio noxv uiaKt r hoiin: mitlotl oxteriially, has little rt .sistuuco 
ovt*rconii (only tlial td' a thin Inirk, which is oasiiy dislondcd and pnsliod 
out ) anti liitis thort* is hardly any limit to ils im roast* in diumolor, xvhilo, 
hoftnninj.*’ only iiiort* {.‘‘curoly fixed as it *;rMW*s, and the f’loxvih f.';t>iuj? «*»i 
holxvoon tho hark and the wood almt».si jndojioiM'ont of tin* inner j'arts, (lieio 
IS as lidio limit (o the dur.'ditm td' tin* trot*. In fact each annual layer td 
ulliurnuin or hark s« onis (o h.axo an iiulo|ioiult'hi oxisloiici — 'lieiieo troos aio 
id’ton 1‘ouiul llouiisliii)*;-, (lioniih tjnilo ilocayod and liolloxv xvilhin, 

PROI’AfiATION OF PI .NTS. 

“Tlioro is a xery liir;\<* asrcinhlaj;** of plants xvl n h prodm tt their sooths hy 
siamons and pistils, and (hoy art* called lloxvoMn<>' i»r pluoiion-airiic plants In 
inmst cases tho stamen and pistil aio lt)!;othor (li. Iht* same llower), (ho. (loxvt'i 
hoinj*’ (lion railt*d perl't*!*!. 

“ ill St ine (ilant.s tin* stamen and pi*.(11, (liontji t»n one plant, are. not. (u 
j;ollior, as on tho tjak and the iioUlo. 'I ho lloxvt is nr** then said to ho mono- 
, oe-ious (par. iiflfi). ami in these oa.st;s (lie pollen oithor, lulls on ilit; stigma, oi 
is conxoyod to it hy (lie xvintl. or hy inst cts. 

“In o’tlior planl.s, as tin* xviliovv, the hop, one |dan1 liu.s slameiis only, xvhilo 
anodier lias pistils only. 'I'ho llovvors in tliis r-.iso are t allod I )itn-cioii.s, and 
tlio same inoams servo lo convoy the pollen us in tlio l.ist case. A lioxvoi 
with pistils only is called PistilliiVroii.s ; one w ith staim ns only is cidlod 
Aiitoriforons, 

*' In Iht* fidloxvlnef trlht* of plants Ihe pollen mnsl icacli the hlignia in tirdor 
liiat (ho oxnlo,s may ript*n ami heeoine hootl.**, and llioit* art* many liiiferciil 
,vu\s in whicdi this Is hioiight about. 

“ In a i;ri.*ut numher td' t .mo.'j Iht* lloxxtr hi ortcl.tho .‘.laim ns art: lorigo.r 
thiin the stylo, so thrti (ho anthei.s are ahoxo (lie l« vo| td’ (ho stigma; and 
when tile cf llh of (ho aiitiu r open, the ripe pollen nei;os.;ari!y falls upon the 
‘li‘*ma, In tdhtrtcmts vxhoio iht pisll! is longer than the stamens the 
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flower is invtrled or drooping, so that the pollen still tails upon the stigmil 
fas in the rusrhia). In other cases ul* this kind, where the flower is not 
ilroopiug hilt erect, there is a nectary (a honey store) at the bottom ot the 
flower, which attracts inserts : these, agitating the staiueus as they enter, and 
receiving a quantity oi' the pollen on their bodies, necessarily deposit a 
portion of it on the stigma as they fly out. In niuiiy plants, as in rue, bar- 
Inriy, ro(-k-rose, pellitury of the wall, kalnita, grass of parnn^sus, the sta- 
incsis are lornied with an elastic spring, by which they thiow iht* pollen on 
the stigma, or have a inoring pouer by which they apjnoach the sligiua 
mid deposit the pollen upon it. In luuiioccioiis plauts, the antherlteroiis 
flower generally occupy the upper part, so that the pollen fulls upon the 
other (lowers. In these, in dioecious, and indeed in all plants, the wind 
is a leading agent in bringing the pollen (which is a M*ry light powder) to 
(he Niignia. In a dioecious plant which grows under water i \ alisunia spiial- 
i.s), tin; (anllienfia-OMS (lowers becoiiic detached, ri.se to the surface, aitU float 
about, Ai/iilf! the pisliilifeioifs flower, which retains its connection with the 
plant, ha.H a spiral hlalk, wlilcli unfolds and lengthen.s out so ii.s to elevate 
tin; flower uhove the surface of the water— there the two kinds oi flowers 
meet, and insects or the wiml a|i]>iy the pollen to tlie stigma, an o]n‘ruti(in 
which <loes not go on efl'cetively under water. Then the stalk of tin- pisliili- 
ferous (lower resitincs its spiral form and draws the flower under water, ihero 
(o perfect the seed.s. The Urticaria, a plant which grows under water, and 
has jicrfect ll(iwcr.s, (par. 170), has bladder.s altaclied to its roots, which 
become lilled with gaceous mutter, so as to cause the ])lant to ascend to lh<' 
surface when the ])olleii i.s ripe, and efl’ect the application of the pollen in the 
uir. When this is done, the bladders loose their oriel fluid, and the plaui 
again becoming specilically heavier, descends to ripen the seeds. 

“ The poleu of the siaincjis, which falls ujmii the .stigma, being conveyed 
(hrongli the style of (he ovules in the gernien, vivifies them, cause.s in tlii'in 
u new and more vigorou.s growth, so that they enlarge and grow into seed."’, 
bodies which are capable of becoming plauts similar to (hose lhal produced 
them. 

“ When (he seeds are ripe, (he seed-case, or perlearp opens (dehisce.s) to 
let (hem escape, TJiey fall to (Ik* ground, and, under the influence of heat, 
air, and moisture, take root, grow, produce the same kinds of organs, and 
jiass i hrongli their various stages of existence in the same way as the plants 
which produced (hem. 

“ 'rhe dehisenc.c of (lie pericarp is beautifully seen in willow-herb, violet, 
broom, and many other well-known plants. 

“ iMosl plants produce a considerable number of seeds, and in many cases 
tlierc is some peculiar construction in the pericarp or seed, by wbicb (he 
seeds are, not allowed (o full dowm and accumulate on the spot where lh<^y 
grew, but are scattered and conveyed to a distance (dissemiiialed) from the 
parent plant, In most plants that do not drop their seeds around thtinselves, 
(he wind is the leading agent in dispersing the seeds, being often assi.slcd 
by the great lightness of ilio seed, by some appendage, such as wings or. 
feathers (as in' willow- herb, in damlellion, and thistle, and theiest of the 
syngi'nesioiis tribe) which (he wind in wafting the seed to a distance, or by 
the pericarp d(*hi.stiiig at the upper part and sides, so (hat the seeds do m.l 
fall out, but are shaken or blown out by the wind. In other cases as in the 
broom (Cystiusb the balsam (Impatieus), the Oxalis, tliere is a meclianical 
contrivance in (lie pericarp or seed, which has the elfect of a spring, in pro- 
jecting the seed when ripe, to a distance from the parent plant, _ 


To be co/iiinucd. 
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PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUKRIKS, 

On the r)AHi.i\.— “ To a Star in tlio Hast,*' I was imirh plfiiNril \\itli mi 
artich* on tin* Daiilia, coiuribiittMl a Star in the Hast, aim proiui:)('(( to 
(-niitinue it, but lius not kopt Inn word. 1 trust, houeier, ho ims nut Y«‘t 
{;on<* In bed, but that he will still shine for a uioiilh or two lonn-or. 

June llth IS.W7 'I'lMoTiiY. 

My conipliineiitH to Ponsoe, and I am oblij^od for his excellent obsorvutioiiH, 

On Ko\r M\>rnn. — It was mentlonod in 'ynur .\pril Niinib»‘rtbat the re- 
marks (it your forrrspomlenl T. w as too late for that Number. 'I hey re- 
lated, us you perhaps know, if you hav(Miot for^otlen the eircumsiauee, to 
an eonuiry as to the p(‘i*son.s ulu) wore able to furnish the artiole on Ibuio 
Manuia*. 1 have looked in \aiii in your last or May Number for any infor- 
mation on the suhjeet. 'Were the reiuuiks in question, or rather the renew- 
ed enquiry, too late for the May Nunther ulso ? — had escaped our nolioe, 
hut shall he attended to— C onh.) 

May f)th, |!!537. T. 

On the iiEiaiiT of the sweet s^enteh China Rose when temneh 
Af.MNsr A To wliat height has the sweet {•cftiited ('hina Rose, train- 

ed aj!;ainst a wall, been known to grow? An early answer to this, in the 
Cabiiiei, will much oblige an^ 

,.OLn SiiRscmiiER. 


REMARKS, 

NAECTssrs MINOR ET Pi'MiLA, &c. — Nol hiiviug read in any Numbers of 
the Eloricultural (^ll)inet any observations on llie culture of Narcissus, 1 beg 
to call the atteiition of tlu; readers of the ('ahioet to that beautiful family of 
plants, whose merits, if hefter known, would bo more exlensively culti- 
vated, flowering ill the early part of spring, makes them desiraide plants, 
and when planted in beds in sorts or single pateln s, strikingly beautiful. 

N. minor, pumila, cernicus, lenuifolius, and triandriis arc well adapted for 
planting in beds near walks, growing from six to Mghleen inches in height, 
the other sorts, amounting to fifty aperies and vaiieti<‘H, are desirable plants, 
and I hope, will shortly bexome belter know to tlo I'lorist in general, and 
more extensively eultivaied ; and instead of seeing ilicm in botanical col- 
lections, they will find a place in every flower garden. J. W. D. 

Mimosa prostrata.— A very pretty trailing plant, which blooms profusely, 
the flowers are of a delicate pink colour. Jt is admirably adapted for train- 
ing up a wire trellis pillar, &c. The plant grows very freely. It will grow 
either in the greenhouse or open air ; it deserves a place in eitlier. Wo 
have seen it most beautiful, and have procured a qiianiity of ]daitts. 

Monopiiila insigms major. Riiohanthe Mangles 1 1, vVe. — I have had a 
number of Plants of Nemopbila insignis major and Rhodanthc Mniiglesii in 
bloom in pots in niy greenhouse for a month, and will doublles cniitiiiue for 
several months. Each kind is allowed a very rich soil, and plenty of pot . 
room ; one plant, however, will soon cover a tolerably sized pot. Both the 
kinds deserve extensive cultivation. Clericvs, 
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IGd 

VfiRBEXA Trocediana, 5<r.- Tlii.s lovely plant is now Llooiuing pr<irus(i1y 
with ITS, and fully CMjnniK all Uiat lias iw>fn said on if, when first nofir.ed it 
in the Cabinet. Ii isamoi^l valuable addition to this neat and beautiful 
flowerings fjeiius. We have alnu obtained a white flowering; kind whieh i.*; 
hifjshly Hpoken of, and a fine species with hlnsh lilac flowers, producing large 
clusters of blossoms. (Uemalin azurea grandiflora is also in bloom with us, 
and is cortainly on*; of the most charming climbing greenhouse plants yet 
introduced. Us fine blue flowers produced in profusion, renders it a most 
desirable plant. It ought to be in e\ery conservatory or greenhouse. 

Petunias.— T he very striking hybrids we gave drawings of last monlli, 
now show their tine and striking blussom.s with us in profusion, they richly 
merit a place in every greenhouse or flower garden, 

Snows I'lXED l•oIl July. — Horticultural Soi.iety, Uegent-strect, Ihrte 
o'clock, Tuesday the 'till. 

Mctro]>olitan Society, Crown and Anchor, se\en o’clock, ditto. 

Wolverhuniploii and Siail'ord shire I'loral Society, Tuesday the Itli. 

Taiuworth llorlicullural Society, Wednestlay the 5lh. 

Iforiiniltural Society, <3liis\vick Saturday tin* S|h. 

Ditto ditto U«‘g<‘nt-street, three o'clock, Tuesday (he iHtli. 

Metrojiolitan Society, thrown and Anchor Ta\erii, seven o’clock, ditto 

Wiltshire llorliculiurai Society, ditto. 

Ditto ditto Show <3aiTiu(ioiis, Members only. 'I'hursday the 2Uti>. 

Path Royal Horticultural and PloricuUuial Society, ditto. 

North London, Dahlias, ditto. 

South Essex 11 ortionUural and rloricultural Society Stratford, ditto 

llristol Royal llorttcuhural and Botanical Socierty, Tuesday the 2 A 1 I 1 . 

Iluddersiield llorticultural Society, Tliwsday the 27th. 

Wingliain. Kent. Horticultural and I’loricidtural Society, ditto 

Bedford Horticultural Society, open Show. Friday the 28th. 

MuTRoroi.iTAN SofTETY oi Flouists am> AM vTi.riis— Tlic ( 'ouimit tee have 
determined (hat the jiri/i's should con.si.st ol nn;daiH only^. which the (lommiilt: 
have had prepared, and wliicli they wi.sh to see receiveil by the (lerson.s to 
whom (hey may be awarded : and for thi.sireason, they reduce the value of the 
pri/.e one 'third to persons who receive them in money, the medals are ; 

'J'ho small Adelaide medal, ' v alue !"»<. The large ditto ditto, value X’l 
I Os. The King William medal I'li. 'I'he small gold .Adelaide medal, £7 lOs. 
The large gold Adelaide medal, value t’l5. The gold King ^William medal, 
value X'.'iO. 

Persons lo whom any of these may ho awartled will have the option of 
taking twO'thirds of the value in money, or the medals themselves and 
these may be received ns awarded, or allowed to accumulate, and be re- 
ceived in a more expensive medal. 

vouRTii EMiiBiTiuN SHOW JULY 20, (members tmly) 

Carnations,— Best stand of twelve, large medal. Adelaide medal, and 
small ditto. 

PiCCOTKES. — Best stand of twelve ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Kntnuice, 1.". each stand, first Tuesday in .fuly. 


REFERENCE TO THE PLATE. 

These very striking Pan/ies arc siunllings in uui pos^es^ion. ai' •'Ocn a*' plsnt « 
are ready for «alc, notice will be given. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

AUGUST 1st, 1837. 

PART I. 

OHIC 1 NAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

AUTICLE I. 

« iN TUB CULTljUK OB IIBATIIS, &.( . 

IIV MR. JOHN I WlT.y GlROrNKR TO Till'. HHV. W. MANSI'II'.I.O, MILTON 
nUYANT, VrOltlIRN, liRlHlOlD.slllUi:. 

iNtho mimbor of’yonr Mnp:a7.ino fiir IVbniary, thi‘ro is n qiu'rv 
on flio inaiia^cmont of ‘ Ericoas,’ by W. P. Hnini'lton, in vvIik li 
lie rom])lains of bcinp: nnsucccssful in tho ciiltivafioii of that, in- 
tcroKtinc; trilio of plants, he semis to bo anxions for any informa- 
tion on the subject, aiul from the experience which I have* had in 
Iheir cultivation, I hope to be able to point out a few of the er- 
rors whicli that writer may have fallen into in liis mannf^ement. 

Your (^)rrespon^lent in tin* first place complains of his Heaths 
"eltini,Miakeil, or more ])roperly speahi'i:r, rusty; this I should 
say is from the effects of drought, being i lowdcd close iogf.'thcr, 
on the pots being cxpo.sed to the pow»‘fl‘ul rays of the sun ; if tlie 
pots arc placed in the open air as is tlir ]>raetiee with the most 
of our hardy G. 11. plants (this is always the case with the more 
t(‘nder sor^s of the Ericaa? ; the sun acts so poM'crfulIy on the 
pots when exposed for any period of time, as to dry the ball com- 
jdetely, and allowing the plant to be watered with the greatest 
care, thi* substance of peat soil being of a peculiar drying 
nature, the water often nins ofi’, if the plants are polled high, 
without penetrating to the centre of the ball; this is the cause 
<»f heaths going olf so suddenly. When once allowed to get 

VOf., V. T 
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completely tlried up, you may water them and go away, fan* 
eying that all is right, when, perhaps, if you were to turn out the 
plant the water has not penetrated one inch, the next day comes 
a hot and burning sun, your plant stands exposed as usual, and by 
the action of ‘the sun the pot has succeeded in completely drying 
up the ball by mid-day, the plant stands so until night, and for 
six hours it is actually dying for moisture. 

To remedy this defect I would recommend your correspondent 
to observe the following lule — if he is in the habit of placing his 
Heaths in the open air, never to do so without plunging the 
pots to the brims in cinder ashes or sand, the former being the 
best, not being liable to be infested with worms, keeping the ashes 
in a moist state by watering, as also giving each plant a regular 
supply every night, according to its state of dryness. Heaths 
arc much benefited by being partially shaded, when set in the 
open air, by canvas or any light subst<incc, as the sun acts so 
powerfully on the foliage, when first taken out of the house, but if 
your correspondent has a house principally for Heaths, I would 
say, do not take them out at all, except a few, so as the rest may 
not be over crowded, leaving air at all times, except in very se- 
vere weather, or when cutting winds may occur, if the stage 
of the hotise stands higli or much exposed to drying winds. 
When air is admitted to the house, I should recommend the pots 
to be? protected by placing a quantity of (Hvpmim) among the 
pots, keeping it moist by watering. 

In potting his Heaths, he cannot follow a more successful plan 
than that practised by Mr. Macnab of the Edinburgh Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden, which 1 should say has fully answered the object 
of that most scientific floriculturist, which is this, keep the ball 
or centre of the plant when shifting higher than the margins of 
each pot, and introducing small pieces of free stone round 
tlie ball, these pieces are very useful, as they retain the moisture 
in hot weather, as also absorb it if the plants be over watered, 
keeping a regular moisture in the ball ; each pot should bo filled 
with broken pieces of pot to the thickness of two or three inches, 
according to the size of tlic pots, to carry off the excess of mois- 
ture, which is injurious in very hot w^eather ; placing some sift- 
tings of peat J'oil next to the drainage, before placing the plant 
into the pot or tub. If your Correspondent is not so fortunate 
;s to have a supply of free stone, it may not be amiss to say, 
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that I have used broken pieces of pots in the manner recommend- 
ed with the stones, with almost equal success, only care must 
he taken that the pot is soft, or what gardeners call a good pot, 
not over burnt. J. F. 

June I9th, 1827. 


ARTICLE II. 

0\ THE CULTURE OF THE BALSAM. 

BY SCKUTATOR. 

Althouoh several papers have been written on the eultivatiou 
of the Balsam, yet they are so very complicated, that 1 am in- 
duced after a long experience, to forward to you a method of 
treatment, which I have found to bo very successful and simple. 
The seeds (which should at least he from four to ten years old) 
must be sown in a hot bed about the middle or latter end of 
March, in a soil taken from a cAicumber bed, in qualities of half 
sandy loam and rotten dung, which has been turned over two or 
three times during the winter. I suffer the plants in the seed- 
pots to be drawn up about three inches when they are planted 
off singly into very small pots, filled with the same soil, thoy 
must remain until the roots are seen shooting through the hole 
at the bottom of tlie pot, when they must be repotted into the 
next size, and so on continually till they fill pots of tlie largest 
size. Care should be taken to keep the plants as nc^ar to the 
glass os possible, and particular!}’ rcnK’mber to take off the first 
buds, which strengthens the plant ama’^iugly, and make them 
blossom more double though later, I generally shade the plants 
-whenever the sun shines very hot upon them, to prevent scorch- 
ing the leaves. I also use clear pond water after it has been in 
the frame sl\ hours. By pursuing this course I have been sin- 
gularly successful in raising Balsams so as to astonish every per- 
son in this neighbourhood, and I hope other j)ersons will he as 
fortunate as myself, after they have read my method. 

Scrutator. 


P. S. Should the above communication be approved of, I shall 
with great pleasure inform you of the course of treatment I have 
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ON A LIST 01^' NEW CAMELLIAS. 


adopted with the Ipomopsis elegans ; my plants are looking very 
fine, and are showing for blossom. 

In return, I should like to see a list of greenhouse plants of 
the greatest beauty, stating their colours, the time of blowing, 
and also the method of propagating them. I should also like to 
know how to impregnate the Thunbergia alata alba, as I have a 
fine plant, and wish to propagate more from it.* 

June 19th 1837. 

[* Very readily by cuttings of young shoots being inserted in sand, \Vc 
should be greatly ublig<id by the Article on the Ipomopsis at an early op- 
portunity — Conductor.] 


ARTICLE III. 

AN ADDITIONAL LIST OF NEW CAMELLIAS. 

BY MR. GEOROIS JOSEPH KAMEL. 

My two former communications being favourably received, and 
by you inserted in Vol. III. and IV. of tlie Cabinet, I forward you 
an additional list of new varieties. On page 200 of Vol. IV. 
it is stated that Camellias arc two years coming up from seed, an 
assertion I can contradict, having plants six inches high in six 
months, by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, and placing it in the 
stove. 

ERITISII AND CONTINENTAL 
I;I11D VARIETIES WITH DOU 
WHITE FLOWERS. 

Allnuttia 

SINQLE WHITE FLOWERS. 

Painierii 

VARIEGATED FLOWERS. 

Adonida 
Cloweana 
Kingii 

DARK RED FLOWERS. 

Allnuttia superba 
amoena 
Rorleziaua 
cnicnta 

On page 154 Vol, IV. for Floanckia Hmckia. 


lY- Graya 
iLS lepida 


Rives 
rosmflora 


PALE OB LIGHT RED FLOWERS. 
Bealoii 
foliosa 
Spofforthia 
superba 
Iloalina 


SIMPLE RED FLOWERS, 
amplissima simplex 
Helvola 
incomparabilis 
paradoxa 



LIST OF FOREIGN EERNS. 




ARTICLE IV. 

A IJST OFFOIIKKJN FERNS WHICH HAVE STOOD THE OPEN AIR 
OF THIS COUNTRY IN NOTTINOIlAMSIllUE DURING THE 
WINTER OF 1830 awl 1837. 


WY J. R. 


Agreeable to my promise of last year I forward you a list of 
Foreign roriis whieh having stood the winter of 1836-7 out of 
doors may lay some claim to be considered hardy— they having 
held only the protection of falhiii leaves, and to prevent the 
blowing away^ of which a few spruce fir boughs were pricked in 
the ground around the plants. 

If others of your correspondents have made similar trials, 1 
hope they will favour your readers with the result, and indeed 
any remarks on Ferns, from them will be acceptable, especially 
as I am aware that with some of your readers in the south and 
west of England, Ferns arc cultivated. 

June 15th 1837. J.R. 


Adiantum pedatum 
Allantodia australis 
Asjiidium tuberosum 
” auricidatum 
atomarium 
” marginalo 
” bulbiferum 
Rleclmum gracile 
Doodia caudata 
Dickinsoiiia pilosiuscula 
Osmiiuda iiiterrupta 
Oiioclea sensibilis 
Pteris hastata 


Pteris falcata 
” arguta 
caudata 
” soiTulata 
Polypodium datum 
Physematiiim molle 
Woodwardia radicans 
Woodsia perrenniana 
Asphid imn acrostichoides 
Struthiopteris g(‘rmanica 

Pcnsylvaiiica 
Aspidium a‘muluin 
Pteris longifolia 


ARTICLE V. 

ON STIKING CUTTINGS OR SUPS OF PLANTS IN WATER. 

Ur AN OPERATlVi:. 

I TROUBLE you with these few remarks, but hope they will not 
exclude valuable matter: having acted upon the suggestion of one 
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ox STRIKING SLIPS IN WATER. 


of your Correspondents regarding striking cuttings in water, I 
have tried a great many Dahlia roots this spring in water, and 
every shoot has struck freely, excepting wher6 I lightly fasten- 
ed a bit of brass round the stem to keep the lower leaves close, 
that the shoot might go into the phial, the lower leaves of 
which rotted. I cut the shoots in the usual way, close under a 
joint, and then hang the bottles, which ought to be wide-mouthed, 
some green, some white glass, against a wall, under the sky- 
light of a warm work-shop in London, in the full glare of the 
sun, from the first moment of putting them in the water. A 
shoot oi’ an old root, the Springfield Rival, I put in the latter 
end of May, I noticed particularly on the 12th day after putting 
it in had emitted one root, and on the fifteenth, it had four fibres 
or small lobes, an inch long, the growth being so rapid after it 
starts. 

Fuschia gracilis I am trying the same way, and find them 
strike in the same time, this way may be slower than the ordi- 
nary way of hot-bed strikiiigs, but I think it will suit those, 
wlio like rue, have a Iiot-bed at the beginning of the season, but 
cannot command one whenever occasion may require it. 

An Operative. 


ARTICLE VI. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING FLOWFIIS OF DIFFERENT COLOURS 
FROM THE SAME STEM. 

BY AN amateur. 

lhave tried the following process with great success; and if 
you think it worthy a place in the Floricultural Cabinet, it is at 
your service. Split a small twig of elder-bush lengthways, and 
having scooped out the pith, fill each of the compartments with 
seeds of flowers of different sorts, but which blossom about the 
same time ; surround them with mould, and then tying together 
the two halves of the twig, plant the whole in a pot filled with 
earth properly prepared. The stems of the diflcrent flowers will 
then be so incorporated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, 
throwing out branches covered with flowers analagous to the 
seed which produced them. 


An Amateur. 



PART IL 

REVIEW. 

The Flower Gaudex, including Directions for the Arrange- 
ment and Cultivation of all Garden Flowers^ London, 
Orr & Co. 

We have received the first part of this publication, June, 1837, 
and find it contain some useful and interesting remarks. The 
following extract on Rock Work, is a specimen, of its stylo. 

AVc recommend the Work to our readers. The Author has 
not stated wholher the parts in future, are to come out monthly, 
quarterly, or annually. 

“The Chinese, vho are partial to imitations of the grander features of na- 
ture, in luinalure, frequently in the sinailcHt area of a town court*}ard, have 
rough shapeless Klune.s thrown together in heaps, to represent rocks, witli 
plants growing in the crevices. It is by no means iiniisuai, in our own 
suburban gardens, to see similar fanciful, and incntigruouK, heaps of stones, 
chiefly irregularly fornuMl flints, the soriac ol forges, and large hits of coko 
from the gas work.s, covered with sedinns, house-leek, and other plants which 
may he made to grow in such situations. Most of these urc plant, d, and 
executed in the worst taste. 

“ The finest specimen of this kind of work which was <;ver. peiliop.s, ev- 
eculed, was laid out hy Mr. Forrest, now of the Kensington Nursery, for liis 
(irace the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion House. The imitation is, indeed , 
so complete, (hat when tlie back of the visitor is turned to the superb eon- 
servatory, he might almost fancy himself at the entrance of a Ilighlund glen. 
The turf on the edge cf this rock-work is in parts studded with mo.s.s, wJiile 
little knolls, which nobody would doubt being real anldiills, arc covered 
with wihl thyme and hare-bells. The cxpeii.se of this, however, must he 
enormous, us there are blocks of granite of several tons weight ; and fe.w 
ainate.ur.s, we think, would attempt to rival this. But when ta.slcrully 
planned, and well executed, rock-work may be made a very iiiieresting 
ffMitnre ol a flower-garden. The following irmarks on the sulijecl from 
“ Chamhers’ Kdinburgh Journal,” will give iht* reader some good hints, 
which he may adapt to circumstances and situation, should he be inclined to 
construct rock- work for flowers. 

“ * The rocky ravine, the mountain's brow, and the sea-beach, arc llie. 
mo.st fertile sources of materials for a rockery; and it is neces.sary, in se- 
lecting them, to pay minute attention to the manner in which the variou.s 
rock are deposited in their several beds, and also to the mosst:.s, heaths, and 
ferns, which are congenial to them ; for, in proporli.ui as the selector shall 
.succeed in imitating nature, will he plea.se his own eye, and gratify his 
friends. Having tixed on a quarter whence matt rials are to be procured, 
the next object is to find out an intelligent workman, who may execute the 
charge entrusted to him with care. On this a good deal depends ; and some 
pains should be taken to make him understand thoroughly what is wanted. 
The size of the stones should always be varied, but proportioned upon the 
whole to the intended size of the rock- work. A number of detached erec- 
tions never look well ; they are stiff and artificial. The whole should show 
an evident and well-de6ned connection; and, with regard to the stones, 
the greatest possible variety in form and size shonld be studied. The 
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fonnUalioti should consist oi' mounds of earth, which answer the purpose as 
well as any more solid erection, and will make the stones pn farther. Hocks 
of the same kind and colour shonid be placed tojjether ; if intermixed they 
.seldom wear a natural appearance. A dark cave, penetrating into the 
thickest part of the erection, is not very diflicult to construct, and, wh(‘n 
rncirrled with ivy, and inhabited with a pair of horned owls, which may be 
easily procured, it will form a most interesting object. Rock plants of every 
description should be profusely stuck around, and, in one short twelvemonth, 
the whole scene will exhibit an impress of antiquity far beyond anticipation. 
The whole should be enclosed with forest-trees of large foliage, that the 
visitor to the scene may step upon it unexpectedly. Water in all cases adds 
greatly to the general eifect, and a small pond permits the construction of a 
rocky island, which should be formed with jutting points, for the sake of the 
reflection in the water. By a simple expedient, streams of water may !»<* 
made to issue from the rocks, or spout into the air, and fall in beautiful 
cascades. This is done by placing a cask in an elevated spot at a little 
distance, and leading under ground, pipes to the spot required, where, by 
service pipes, anything wished by the erector may be easily managed. A 
cask holding thirty -live gallons might keep sucb falls playing for an hour, 
and might be kept out of sight. A pond, also, would permit the cultivation 
of native and foreign succalenl plants ; and gold fish and perch might be 
introduced, with a water-hen or two, and a few of the dneker species of sea- 
fowl, In absence of a pond, or any similar supply of water, a pump-well 
might still be made, without much labour, to enliven the rockery with water 
falls. 

“ ‘ The whole undertaking, when completed, will present a field of varied 
and interesting study, and more than compensate for all (he attention and 
outlay bestowed upon it. The aquatic and rock plants which formerly were 
‘ far to seek and ill to find,* will thus be brought within the range of every - 
<lay observation ; the wagtail, oxeyc, and stonechatter, will be attracted to 
the spot, not, perhaps, because they are lovers of the picturesque, hut be- 
cause they find everything here suited to their nature; and colonies of the 
wild bee will soon be seen, and heard bumming on their winged instriiiiionts 
oround the iiilersticfs of the rocks, and heavily laden with their winter store. 
*rhcse are all objects which not only please the eye, but from which man 
may derive grave lessons, that, well digested, may make him a bettor ami 
a wiser man.* 

“On the steep edges of woods where the falling down of a brow has ex- 
posed the more massive roots of large trees, and more in forests where trees 
have been torn up by the roots, moss frequently accumulates, annually dies 
and soon forms soil, where we may sometimes meet with pretty native flow ers, 
such as wood -sorrel (Oxalis acetusella), wood anemone (Anemone ueinorosa), 
elegant St. John’s wort (Hypericum pulchrum,) and the like. This accidental 
feature of natural woods has been imitated in gardens, by collecting, in some 
border or comparbnent, old stumps and roots of trees, and throwing, on 
such parts of them as wull permit it to lie, compost fitted for the growth of 
the plants intended to be cultivated there. It is necessary to remark, how- 
ever, that us the soil will be necessarily shallow, it will require plants that 
will thrive without much water. 

“ I'he authoress of the Floriit's Manual says that “ fragments of stone'may 
be made use of, planted with such roots as flourish among rocks, and to 
which it niiglii not be difficult to give a natural appearance, by suiting the 
kind of stone to the plant which grows naturally among'its debris. The })re> 
sent fashion of introducing into gardens this kind ot rock-work, requires 
the hand of taste to assimilate it to our flower borders, the massive fabric of 
the rock being liable to render Ibe lighter assemblage of the borders di- 
minutive and meagre. On ibis point caution only can be given, the execu- 
tion must be lefi to the elegant eye of taste, which, thus warned, will quickly 
perceive such deformity. I roust venture to disapprove of the^ extended 
manner in which this niixlarc of stones and plants is sometimes introduced 
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-—not Laving been able to reconcile my eye, even in gardens planned and 
cultivated with every advantage wliicli elegant ingenuity can yve them, to 
the uuiininral appearance of artiiicial crags of rock and other stones inter- 
spersed wiih delicate plants, to the culture of which the fertile and sheltered 
border is evidently necessary,— being decided that nutliinj^of the Lind should 
be adinitlod into the simple parterre, that is not mauiteatly of use to the 
growth of some of the species therein exhibited.* 


FLOWERING PLANTS SUITABLE FOR ORNAMENTAIi 
ROCJv-WORKS. 

“ Tlic compost used for rock- work, should be prepared according to the 
iiaturo of the soils particularised in this list. 

tIAIinV ANKTTALB. 


C'ulyxcn Madwort. Alyssum calycl- 
niiin Fluwers July and August, 
in sandy peat soil. 

Hairy IVIadwort. .Myssum hirsiitum. 
Flowers June and July, in common 
garden soil 

Nail -wort-leaved Pell flower. Cam- 
pnnitla drabadblia. Flowers July 
and August, in sandy loam. 

\ iolct I'liittspi Treacle Mustard. Cly- 
peola Ton Tldaspi. Flowers May 
and July, in rnnnnon garden soil. 

Mnsk Heron’s Bill. Erodium moscha- 
tum Flowers May and July, in 
sandy loam. 

Prostrate Toadflax. Linaria prostra- 
(a. Flowers in June and July, in 
roiiinion pirdrii soil. 

Tangier Pii'ridiuiu. Pieridinm Tingi- 
tainim. Flowers in June, in com- 
mon garden .soil. 

Mignonette. Reseda odor aia> Flow- 


ers from June till October, in rich 
mould. 

Atocion Catchily. Silcne Atocinn. 
Flowers May and July, in sandy 
loam 

Small red Catcbfly. Silcne rubella. 
Flowers Mar and June in common 
garden mould. 

Prickly Trefoil. Trifolitnn cchinatum. 
Flowers June aud July» in common 
garden mould. 

Banatian Violet. Viola Banatica. 
Flowers in April and September, in 
rich garden soil. 

Shore Violet, Viola littoralis. Flow- 
ers in June aud July, in peal and 
loam. 

Heartsease. Viola tricolor. Flow* 
ers all the Buuimer, in common 
garden soil. 

Tenore's (.’amly Tuft. Ibcris Teno- 
reano. Flowers in June and July, 
in common soil. 


BIE?iMAL.S. 


Rock CEthionema. fFthioneraa saxa- 
tile. Flowers in .Tune and July, in 
common garden mould. 

Throatwort'iike Bell-flower. Cnrapa- 
tiuia cerviraria. Flowers in July 
in sandy peal: 

Thrysoid Bell-flower. Campanula 
thrysoidea. Flowers from June till 
August in sandy feat. 

Common Cariinc Thistle. Carlina vul- 
garis. Flowers from June till Sep- 
tember, in common soil. 

Wallflower. Chciranthuscheiri. Flow- 
ers in April and July, in rich 
mould. 

VoL. V. 


HoaryStnek. Mathiola ineana. Flow- 
ers in May and November, in loam 
and peat. 

English Scurvy grass. Cocldearia 
Anglica. Flowers in May, in com- 
mon garden mould. 

Danish 'Scurvy grass. Coclilraria Dn- 
nica. Flowers in May and June, 
in common mould. 

Long flowered Viper's Bugloss. Echi- 
um macranthum. Flowers in July 
and August, in common garden 
mould. 

Violet-coloured Viper’s Bugloss. E- 
• chiuni violaceum. Flowers in July 

IJ 
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and August, in common garden 
mould. 

Common Viper’s Bo|;)ob 8. Ecbium 
Tulgare. Flowers in July and Au- 
gust, in loamy peat. 

Garland Hedysarum. Hedysarum 
coronariiim. Flowers in July and 
August, in common garden mould. 

Pale Hedysarum. Hedysarum palli- 
dum. Flowers in June and July, 
in sandy loam. 


Alyssum Horehound. Marruliiuta 
alyssim. Flowers in July and Au- 
gust, in sandy loam. 

Dwarf Mountain Germander. Teu- 
crium montanum. I'lowers in July 
and October, in com mon garden 
mould. 

Lambert's Vervain. Verbena Lam- 
berti. Flowers in July, in common 
garden soil. 


PERENN1AI.S. 


Clarenna's Milfoil. Achillea Claven- 
nm. Flowers in June and July, in 
loamy peat. 

Mountain Milfoil. Achillea montana. 
Flowers from June till August, in 
common mould. 

Roseate Milfoil. Achillea rosea. 
Flowers from June till August, in 
common mould. 

Tomentose Milfoil. Achillea tomen- 
tosa. Flowers in May and October, 
in common mould. 

Alpine Bujile Ajuga Alpina. Flow- 
ers in July and August, in common 
mould. 

Pyramidal Bugle, Ajuga pyramida- 
lis. Flowers in May and June, in 
sandy peat. 

Alpine Ladies* Mantle. Alcliemilla 
Alpina. Flowers in July, in com- 
mon garden mould. 

Smooth Ladies* Mantle. Alcliemilla 
glabra. Flowers in July and Au- 
gust, in common mould. 

Five- leaved Ladies* Mantle. Alche- 
milla pentaphylla. Flowers in July, 
in common garden mould. 

Mountain Madwort. Alyssum mon- 
tanum. Flowers in July and Au- 
gust, in sandy loam. 

Alpine Madwort. Alys.sum Alpestre. 
Flowers in July and August, in 
common mould. 

Rock Madwort. Alyssum saxatile. 
Flowers in April and May, in sandy 
loam. 

Wall Madwort. Alyssum murale. 
Flowers in April and May, in corn- 
mom mould. 

Meadow Anemone. Anemone praten- 
sis. Flowers in May, in sandy peat. 

Alpine Anemone. ^ Anemone Alpina. 
Flowers in July in sandy peat. 

Siberian Anemone. Anemone Sibiri- 
ca. Flowers in June in sandy peat. 


Mount Baldo Anemone. Anemone 
Baldcnsis. Flowers in May, in 
sandy peat. 

Rock Cliamomile. Anthemis saxati- 
lis. Flowers in July and August, 
in common mould. 

Mountain Kidney Vetch. Anthyilis 
montana. Flowers in Juno and 
July, in sandy loam. 

While Mountain Kidney Vetch. An- 
thyllis montana niba. Flowers in 
June and July, in sandy loam. 

Alpine Columbine. Aquilegia Alpina. 
Flowers in May and June, in com- 
mon mould. 

Siberian Columbine. Aquilegia Sibt- 
rica. Flowers in May and July, in 
common garden soil 

Canadian Columbine. Aquilegia Ca- 
nadensis. Flowers in April and 
May, in sandy peat. 

Pyrenean Columbine. Aquilegia Py- 
renaica. Flowers in May and July, 
in sandy peal. 

Alpine Wali-crcss. Arabia Alpina. 
Flowers in March and May, in peat 
and loam. 

Stone Wall -c; ess. Arabia saxatilis. 
Flowers in May, in common garden 
mould. 

Murale Wall -cress. Arabia muralis. 
Flowers in May and July, in com- 
mon mould. 

Rock Wall-cress. Arabia pctrsc. 
Flowers in May aud July, iu com- 
mon mould. 

Daisy.leaved Wall-cress. Arabia be- 
lidifolia. Flowers in May and 
June, in peaty loam. 

Mountain Sandwort. Arenaria mon- 
tana. Flowers in April and July, 
in sandy peat. 

Rock Sandwort. Arenaria saxatilis. 
Flowers in July and August, in 
sandy peat. 
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Mountain Arnica. Arnica montana. 
Flowers in July and August, in peat 
and loiuii. 

Icy Arnica. Arnica glacialis. Flow- 
ers in July and August, in peat and 
loam. 

Swiss Arnica. Arnica Helvetica. 
Flowers in June and July, in rich 
mould. 

Grci.'iiland Wonnwood. Artemisia 
Grcenlandica. Flowersin June,July, 
and August, in sandy loam. 

Canadian Milk Vetch. Astragalus 
Canadensis. Flowers in June and 
July, in sandy loam. 

Lapland Diapeiisia. Diapensia Lap- 
ponica. Flowers in April, in sandy 
pent. 

Deltoid Aubrietia. Aubrictia dcltoi- 
deu. Flowers in March till May, 
in peaty loam. 

Purple Aubrietia. Aubrictia purpu- 
rea. Flower'S in May and June, in 
coiiinion mould. 

Foxtail lietony. Betonica alopecurus 
I'lnwers in July, in coimuon garden 
mould. 

Alpine Braya. Braya Alpina. Flow- 
ers ill June, in peaty loam— a curi- 
ous and interesting tdant, 

Ca'i'pathian BclLflowcr. Campanula 
(Jurputica. Flowers in July and 
Au:'ust, ill pent and loam. 

Hill Bfll-llowcr,^ Campanula colliiia. 
Flowers in June and July, in peat 
and louiii, 

Ilinsset Bell-flower. Campanula pulla. 
Flow'OfS in June and July, in com- 
mon mould. 

Dwart Bell-flower. Campanula pu- 
mila. Flowers in June, in peaty 
mould. 

Gnruanian Bell flower. Campanula 
garganica. Flowers in June, in 
peaty mould. 

Itouiid- leaved Bell-flower. Campa- 
nula rolundiiblia. Flowers in July, 
in common garden mould. 

Rock Bell-flower, ('ampanula saxa- 
tilis. Flowers iu May and August, 
in peaty loam. 

Alpine Bell-flower. Campanula Alpi- 
na. Flowers July, in peat and loam. 

Asaruiu-leaved Cardamine. Carda- 
tiiine Asarifolia. Flowers in July 
and August, in peaty loam. 

Broad-leaved Mouse-ear. Cerastium 
latiiolium. Flowers in June and 
July in common mould. 


Alpine Mouse-car. Cerastium Alpiu- 
um. Flowers in July, in peaty loam. 

Spring Phlox. Phlox vemalis. Flow- 
ers in February, in common mould. 

Sedum-like Cberleria. Cherleria se- 
doides. Flowers in June and July, 
iu common mould. 

Dark- leaved Golden-flower. Chry- 
santhemum atralum. 

Rock Scurvy -grass. Cochlearia saxa- 
tiJis. Flowers in June and July, 
in sandy loam. 

Hill Pink. Diunthus collinus. Flow- 
ers in July and September, iu sandy 
loam. 

Hyssop -leaved Pink. Dianthus hya- 
sopil’oiius. Flowers in June and 
October in common mould. 

Alpine Pink. Dianthns Alpinus. 
Mowers in June and July, iu sandy 
loam. 

Mountain Pink. Dianthus montanus 
Flowers in Juno and September, in 
sandy loom. 

Rock Pink. Dianthus petrm. Flow- 
ers in July and August, in sandy 
loam. 

Feathered Pink. Dianthus jpluranrius. 
Flowers iu June and .August, in 
sandy loam. 

Aizoun-like Draba. Draba aizoides. 
Flowers in February and April, in 
sandy loam. 

Ciliate-leaved Draba. Draba ciliaris. 
Flowers in February und Aj^ril, in 
sandy loam. 

Cuspitlalu Draba. Draba cuspidate. 
Flowers in February and April, iu 
sandy loam. 

Alpine Draba. Draba Alpina. Flow- 
ers in April and May. iu commuti 
mould. 

Rock Dnilm. Draba rupcstris. Mow- 
ers in May and July, in sandy loam. 

Alpine Willow-herb. Epilobium Al- 

f iinum. Fiowers in June, in sandy 
oam. 

Mountain Willow-Herb. Epilobium 
raontanuui. Flowers in June and 
July, in common mould. 

Alpine Barren- wort.^ Epiinedium al- 
pinum. Flowers in hlay and June, 
in peaty loam. 

Alpine Hedge Mustard. Erysimum 
Alpinum. Flowers in May and 
June, in sandy loam. 

Lancaster Crane’s-bill. Geranium 
LnncastTicnsc. Flowers from June 
till September in common mould. 
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Crimson Crane's-bill. Geranium aan> 
guincum. Flowers from June till 
September, in sandy loam. 

Scarlet Avens. Geum Cuccineum. 
Flowers in July and August, in peat 
anrd loam. 

Pyrenean Avens. Geum Pyrcnaicum. 
Flowers in June and July, in peaty 
loam. 

Radiated Avens. Geum Radiatum. 
Flowers in June and July, in com- 
mon mould. 

Obscure Hedysarnm. Uedysarum 
obscuruin. Flowers in July and 
August, in sandy loam. 

Alpine Hedysarum. Hedysarum AU 
pinnm. Flowers in July and Au. 
gust, in sandy loam. 

Sand Cudweed. Helichrysum arena- 
riuni. Flowers in July and Septem- 
^ber, in sandy peat. This genus was 
formerly, Gnapiialitjm, and is 
known in many gardens by tbat 
name. 

Fair St. John’s wort. Hypericum pul- 
ebrum. Flowers in July, in peat 
and loam. 

Mountain St. John’s- wort. Hyperi- 

cum raontanum. Flowers in July 
and August, in common mould. 
Alpine Toadflax. Linaria Alpina. 
Flowers in June and July, in sandy 
loam. 

Rock Toadflax. Linaria saxatilis. 
Flowers from June till September, 
in sandy loam. 

Pyrenean Petrocallis. PetrocailisPy- 
renaica. Flowers in May and June, 
in peaty loam. 

Beautiful Cinquefoil. Potentilia formo- 
sa of Don, P.Nepalensis of Hooker. 
Flowers in .Tune and July, in com- 
mon garden mould. 

Rock Cinquefoil. Potentilia rupes- 
tris. Flowers in May and June, in 
rominon mould. 

Rock Cinquefoil. Potentilia petrse. 
Flow'ers from May till July, in com- 
mon mould. 

Arctic Bramble. Rubus arcticus. 
Flowers in May and August, in 
peaty loam. 

Hock Bramble. Rnbus saxatilis. 


Flowers in June, in comiuori mould 
but should be reserved for large 
agg^recMions of Rock Work, a» 
should U. arcticus. 

Aizooii Saxifrage. Saxifraga aizoi- 
des. Flowers in Juno and July, in 
sandy peat. 

Snowy Saxifrage. Saxifraga nivalis. 
Flowers in June and J uly, in sandy 
loam. 

Opposite-leaved Saxifrage. Saxifra- 
ga oppositifolia. Flowers in March 
and April, in sandy peat and loam. 
A more suitable and beautiful plant 
cannot bo appointed to adorn the 
brow, and enliven the bosom of 
artificial rock- work. 

Rock Saxifrage. Saxifraga pelrw, 
Flowers in April and May, in sandy 
I loam. 

Moss-like Saxifrage. Saxifraga hyp- 
noides. Flow^ers in April and June, 
in decayed stone or sand, with peat. 

Podoliau Schivereckia. Schivereckia 
podolica. Flowersnn June and July, 
in sandy peat. 

English Stone Crop. Sedum Angli- 
cum. Flowers in July and August, 
in common mould. 

Corsican Hedge Nettle. Stachy s Cor- 
sica. Flowers July and August, in 
common mouldy 

Imperato’s Orpine. Telephinm Impe- 
rati. Flowers in June and .liigust, 
in sandy loam. 

Rock Valerian. Valeriana saxatilis. 
Flowers in July, in common mould. 

Mountain Valerian. Valeriana mon- 
tana. Flowers in June uiid July, in 
common mould. 

Rock Veronica, yeronica saxatilis. 
Flowers in June in common mould. 

Scarlet Vervain. Verbena inelindris. 
Flowers all the summer, iu light rich 
mould. 

Common Indian Fig. Opunlia vulga- 
ris. Flowers in August, in sandy 
loam. 

Large flowered Violet. Viola grnndi- 
florn. Flowers in May and August, 
in peaty loam. 

Rock. Violet. Viola lutea. Flowers 
in May and July, iu p^aty loam. 


BVLBS. 

Twisted Garlic, Allium flexum. Flow- j naica. ^Jflowers in May and June, 
ers iiPjulv, in coiumon mould. in common mould. 

Pyrenean Fnlillary. Frilillaria Pyre- * Pyrenean Stai of Bethlehem. Ornilho 
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gftium PvrtMraitum. Flower* tn 
June ami July, in cotumon mould. 

Litllo Wood-Korrel. Oxali* acetosel- 
l:t. Flowers in April and May, in 
coimnuu mould. 


Violet-coloured Wood-sorrol. Oxalls 
\ioiarea. FiowersinMay audJunc, 
in sandy peal." 


SCIENCE OF BOTANY. 

CoTitinuedJrompaga 1(>6. 

In most plants which do not drop their seeds around ihcinseivcs, the 
w ind is the leading' agent in dispersing the seeds, hoiiig ol'ten assisled hy the 
great lightness ot' the seed, by sonie appendage, such ns wings or I'catherH 
(•IS in willow-herb, in d'andelion, and in thistle, and the rest oi‘ the syngene- 
sious tribe, which aid the wind in wafting the seed to a distance, or hy tbc; 
pericarp dehiscing at the upper part and sides, so that the seeds do not fall 
nut, hut are shaken or blown out hy the wind. In other cases as in the 
broom (Cystisiis,) the balsam, (hnputiens,) the Oxalis, there is a mechanical 
rontri\ancc in llie j)cricarp or seed which has the efl'eet of a spring, in pro- 
jecting the seed, when ripe, a distance from the parent plant. 

“ 'j'he use of these contiivaiiccs for dispersing seeds is obvious. They 
W’ould choke eticli other in germinating close together, if they simply fell to 
the ground, an<l he thus lust or wasted. When the parent plant remains, 
(as ill trees), they would he superlluous at the sjiot where there is already a 
plant ofthu stniie kind ; hut being dispersed, the seeds are curried abroad 
and get room to germinate*— They glow up and feriili/.o other places, 
and tlius perpetuate the species, and increase tho useful products which the 
plant may yield to the animal creation. 

“ Animals are frequently the means of the dispersion of seeds. It Ivors 
and even seas also aid in spreading seeds. 

“ New plants arise from three sources, Ist. from seeds, which when pla- 
ced in u lit situation, heconio new plants, of the same species as tlial which 
produced them, though frequently of a diirereul variety. Plants aie divided 
into (ienera, Species, and Vuriftic.s.Earh genus includes niaiiy speries, and, 
each species many varieties. The varieties of any sjiecii'H dill’cr in parti- 
culars which an; not deemed of much imporfam e, such as colour, size*, ^c. 
and a seed alway.s produces a plant of the same genus nud species us that of 
the parent, hut frequently of a dilferent variety The coniiuencenieiil of the 
growth of the si ed is called germination. 2n^, From buds, which are also 
capable of producing new plants. Tn this case, it is always the same variety 
that is produced. .Ud, From slips or branrhe.H. which, when treated in a 
particular manner, are capable of becoming entiro ond independent plants, 
when separated from the parent. This is callcfl propagation hy slips or 
layers; and in this case also, wc always obtain the same variety. This 
latter mode might he included along with the second, thus niuking two prin- 
cipal sources of vegetation— seeds and buds. 

GERMINATION. 

“ A perfectly formed seed may be considered a young plant, the vital 
energies oi which are in a dormant or latent slate, hut ready to he excited 
to action when the proper stimuli arc applied ; and containing a quantity of 
matter in a state to he easily formed into proper nutriment, and applied to 
its support before it is able to provide for itself* 

Seeds possess a great quantity of rarboii. This substance, by its anti- 
putrescent qnalities and hardness, prevents the Beed.s from undergoing pu- 
trefaction, and thus preserves it for a great length of time. All that is neces- 
sary for pieserving seeds is, to prevent germination and putrefaction. For 
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Ibis purpose, they must be carefully excluded from the action of heat and 
moisture, and omer chemical agents. Seeds retain their yitality for a very 
long period— for hundreds, or even thousands of years. Seeds which have 
heen proved to have been not less than one thousand eight hundred years old, 
have germinated and produced thriving plants ! and plants have appeared, 
cm turning up the ground in some situations — the seeds of which are con- 
jectured to have been buried a much longer period. 

Four conditions are necessary for the process of germination, the pre- 
sence of water, of heat, and of air, and the exclusion of light. 

“ Water softens the integuments, and renders them capable of being burst 
by the swollen embryo ; dissolves ibe nutritive matter contained in the seed 
thus reducing it to a lit state to be absorbed for the nutrition of the em- 
bryo ; conveys in solution nutritive particles from other sources ; and fur- 
nishes two important ingredients in the composition of vegc;tablcs. 

“ 'J’he air, by means of the oxygen which it contains, elfects a chemical 
change cm the farina of the seed. The oxygen combines with the carbon, 
and forms carbonic acid, which escapes ; anci thus the proportion of oxygen 
and hydrogen being incrc^ased by the expulsion of the carbon, the farina is 
converted into a semi-fluid substance, of a saccharine or mucilaginous na- 
lure, consisting of starch, gum, and sugar, well adapted for the nutrition 
of the plant in its infant state. 

llcat always promotes chemical combination and decomposition, and 
thus assists the aclion of the water in dissolving the hard parts of tho seed, 
and that of the air in its part of the process. Most probably beat acts as a 
general stinuilu.s to ibe absorbents in the seed. Seeds cannot be made to 
germinate in very cold weather, except by the application of urtiflcial heat. 
'Foo great heat also checks germination, because it destroys the vitality of the 
Seed. 

“ Light is unfavourable to germination, because it disposes to an accu- 
innlalioti of carbon in the seed, and a conBequrnt hardening of the parts, 
or rather prevents the expulsion of carbon, and citnsequent softening of the 
parts, which if necessary they should be taken up and applied to the use of 
t lie plant. 'I’lie seeds of red poppy and charlock remain in the ground ami 
retain their vitality for a long period ; hence they are frequent on new banks 
or newly iintiiriied ground. 

“ From the eperation of these causes, it. will be seen why seeds planted 
too deeply in the earth do not germinate. The air has not access to them, 
and tlicr<dbre, from the want of that important stimulus, they remain torpid. 
lieiic<j it is that earth newly dugup frequently becomes covered with W'ecds, 
the seeds of which soon germinate when exposed to the air. 

“ Placing seeds at a certain depth in the earth excludes them from the ac- 
cess of light which is so injurious to germination ; insures a supply of mois- 
ture, which would not remain with them were they placed at the surface ; 
protects them from the wind, and from the attacks of animals, and enables 
the roots to take a linn footing in the soil. 

“ When the germination has commenced, the seeds become soft, and 
swells, oxygen i.s absorbed, and carbonic acid disengaged ; the particles of 
the covering of the seed loose their cohesion, and it bursts to make way for 
the elongation of the embryo ; the radicle elongates and descends, often 
attaining a considerable length before the ^emmule has made any progress, 
and soon exercises its function of absorbing food j the cotyledons expand 
and become seminal leaves, which afford nourishment to the young plant 
in the flrst stage of its existence, by elaborating the sap, and wither when 
the proper loaves of the plant have unlolded, or remain under the surface, 
are gradually absorbed, and disappear; the gemmule or flrst bud gradually 
unfolds and enlarges ; the leaves and stem appear, and we now have a 
young plant, a living being, able to provide its own sustenance, and to ap- 
ply it to its increase, and to the fomation of seeds to perpetuate the spe- 
cies. 

** In the operation of malting, the object is to convert the farina of the 
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seed into sa^ar. For this parpose the teed is made to germinate* and thia 
yrocess is slopped (by heating) at that point at which it has been ibund there 
IS the preaiesl quantity of saccharine matter in the seed Were germination 
allowed to proceed further, the Baccharinc matter would be taken up for the 
nulrition of the young plants, aud its nature completely altered. 

PROPAGATION BY BUDS. 

“ Plants are propagated by buds, in four difierent ways. Ist, By means 
of the bulbs wbi<'li grow at the baso of the scales in the bulbous rout, as in 
the Snowdrop or Lilly; iliesc bulbs are soon detached from the parent bulb, 
and become iudopendcut plants. 2. By means of the bubilB which grow 
upon the stem in the axilla of the leaves, as in the Corral-root (Di ularia 
bulbillora), and in the Orange Lilly (Lilium bulbiferiiin), or in the place of 
the flowers, as in the Mountain Garlic (Allium Carinatutn) ; these beceiue 
detached* and form new plants. 3. By means of the buds or small bulbs 
which grow at the margins of the leaves in the Bryoph^llura, and the bog 
Oroliis (Malaxis paludosa); and 4. By means of the miniiie buds or eyes 
found in the tubercles of various plants as the potato (Solaiium Tubero- 
sum). 

“ Tn viparous Alpine Bistart (Polygonum Vivipariini') the pistil of the 
lowermost flowers generally become a bulb (bud) which begins to grow ainl 
throw out leaves before it falls oh*, and being detachcid, strikes foot and 
forms a new plant. Thci seeds in this plant are seldom ripened. Sheep's 
Fe.Mcue Grass (Festuca ovina) frequently produces in place ot flowers, hulls, 
as fall ofl' a.s bulbs, and vegetate ; this is also the ease with Alpine Meadow- 
grass (P(»a alpina) aud Sand Garlic (Allium arenariuin). Planis which form 
buds or Imib.s which they throw off, and which tlien vegetate iiidepeudently. 
are called viviparouvS. 

“ All these resemble secd.^ in this, that when detached from the parent 
and placed in the earth, they produce new plants. They (lilfer from .seeds 
in not being formed by flowers ; in not being able to preserve tJieir vitality 
for such a length of time ; in not having distinct parts such ns radiculo, 
genimiilc, and cotyledons, being merely extensions of tlie substance of the 
parent ; and in always producing the same variety. Ilcncc one. advantaac of 
propagating the Potato by buds ; we have found a variety well adapted for 
nst' as an article of food, and we can ensure its reproduction. If grown 
from a st i^d, a very dilfereiit variety might bo produced, which would not 
have the same nulricious prmjerties. In fact, plants arising from l)ud8, are 
regarded as n continuation oi the same iodividiiul — hcuco they in time be- 
come exhausted and deteriorated. 

I'ROPAOATION BY SLIPS AND LAVDRS. 

** Propagation by layers con.sists in surrounding a young branch with moist 
earth, in which case it throws out root.s, and very soon becomes an inde- 
pendent plant. Jt Is customary to make a small iitrision at tlie part placed 
in the earth, or to pass a ligature round it. This intercepts the descending 
sap, which, by being accumulated, excites the latent buds, and these Ireing 
developed in the earth, become roots. 

“ Sometimes the brunch is bent downwards and fastened in the eartli, as 
in the Vine, which is always propagated in this way ; and many plants pro- 
pagate themselves naturally in this way, the stems or branches lying on the 
earth, and taking root where they come immediately in coutuct with it, us the 
C'urrant hush and Laurel. At other limes the branches are surrounded with 
earth in its natural position, and detached when it has taken root. 

** Propagation by Slips much resembles the preceding inode. The only 
difference is, that the branch or slip is detached from the parent before being 
made to put out roots. The slips or cuttings of most trees that have a light 
while wood, as the Willow, the Ash, or the Poplar, easily take root when 
placed in the earth ; and indeed the Willow is reproduced chiefly in this 
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It la diiKcuU to propagate by blips, woods wbicb are very dense and 
contain much resin, as the Fir and Oak. 

't hese processes tor the propagation of plants are, in many cases prefer- 
red to luultiplyiug by seed. Propagation by slips or layers always pro< 
duces the same variety, as that from which the slip is taken, so that we 
iiave a plant that produces good fruit by propac:ation in cither of these modes, 
several may be raised bearing fruit equally good. The tree is always 
more speedy in bearing fruit when formed in this way, than when grown 
from a seed. 

** It is an interesting fact, and which is turned to good nccoimt in the 
cultivation of fruit trees, that, when the tree is raised in this way, the number 
of seeds in the fruit is almost always less than when produced from a seed, so 
that more of the juices and strength of the plant are expended in perfecting 
this fruit. The V'ine when raised from seed, has four seeds in each grape ; 
but frequently only two when propagated by layers. 

“ The Sugar-cane, which is propagated nearly in a similar manner, bear^ 
no seed at all, hut the other parts of the plant are richly doveloped. Thus 
also, the seeds of the pi ants mentioned before are rarely iipenml; and in com- 
mon Solomon's Seal ((h)iivallaria multi flora), the berries are seldom rip- 
ened, the plant increasing much by root.** 


Oifilhwa of Human Phf/siolof/i/. By IIfubetit MxVyo. 

In latoly perusing this now work, wo found the following in- 
torosling account of an experiment to detennino why the roots 
of plants shoot downwards, by tho ingenious Mr. Young: — 

“ It is inipo.s.sible not to be struck with tho close analogy which holds 
between (he plienoniena of the^ irratibility and movements of the sen.sitive 
plants and many of the instinctive motions of animals. Tho discrimination 
evinced by plants is n subject no Ic».s curious, f limbing* plants stretch to- 
wards objects calcuIaU’d to .support them ; a shrub when growing upon a 
wall, when it has cxhau.sted the nourishment which its situation afforded, 
has been known to drop n long root to the soil below. The daisy, in rank 
grass, bears a flower upon a long stalk ; on a close shaven lawn, its flower is 
.sessile. These and similar instances have been occasionally ascribed to an 
Iiistincl iti plants ; it is much more philosophical to suppose, that the growth 
of plants is determined by physical impressions alone, such as variations of 
moisture nr temperature, and exposure to nr deprivation of light: and that 
nature, instead of imparting perception to plants as their guiding principles, 
has attained her purpose by another method, having so framed and endowed 
the vegetable economy in accordance with the circumstances in which it is 
placed, that the common accidents of the elements and of the seasons are 
likely to bring it to perfection. Several remarkable examples go to prove 
the correctness of the preceding views, out of wbicb it may be proper to 
adduce the following: it is well known that, in whatever position a seed 
is laid in the ground, the plumule invariably rises towards the surface 
of the soil, w hile the radicle, on the contrary, shoots downwards. Upon the 
hypothesis that physical impressions determine the growth of plants, we 
should expect to had that gravitation is in this instance the influential cause, 
or that the growth of the radicle necessarily follows the direction of a me- 
chanical force or tendency to motion, while that df the plumule goes against 
it. Mr. Knight ascertained this solution lobe just, by experiments, in which 
anotiier force was made to supersede, or to co-operate with, that of gravity. 
Seeds of the garden bean, which had been previously soaked in water, were 
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utlaclieU at j^liort diataucca along the circuiufereuce of a Tevtical wheel, 
which was made to perform more than one hundred and fifty revolutions in 
a minute. In a lew data the seeds began to germinate. In their growth, 
the plumule of each tended towards the axis ot the wheel, the radicle in the 
contrary direction. In this case, owing to the vertical rotation of the wheel, 
the influence of gravity is neutralised ; in its place a centrifugal force was 
substituted, by wbicb the growing seed was influenced exactly as before by 
gravity. 

In another experiment, beans similarly prepared were attached to the cir- 
cumference of an horizontal wheel, whirb was then set in rapid motion ; the 
result was not less cnurlusivc than in the former instance ; (he plumule of 
each seed was observed to grow in a direction upwards and inwards, which 
the radicle tended downwards and outwards, that is to say, in the diagonal 
the two forces, by both of which, according to the hypothesis, it should have 
been blindly influenced. From these and simiJur instances, it appears rea- 
sonable to conclude, that the vital endowments are limited to two ; namely 
irritability, and some modification of chemical affinity. What an innume- 
rable interval between their mode of existence and that of animals! 


LIST OF NEW AND RABE PLANTS, 

Nolieed since our last. 

1. BOLBOPHYLLUM COCOINUM. The Cocoa ntU Bolbophyllum. 

[fiat. Peg. 1U6L 

ORCillDACCA. GYNANDRtA MONOANDRIA. 

This species of Orchidesc was introduced into this country from Sierra 
Leone by Messrs, Lodiges. It was discovered upon the Cocoa- iiui Palm, 
It has bloomed in the coTleciious of Messrs. Lodiges, nnd Mr. Bateman at 
Knypersicy, The petals are very narrow, serrated, of n pale flesh colour. 
The flowers are produced on a spike about six inches long. 

2. CHRYSOSTEMA TBIPTERIS. Three ^leaved. [Uot, Mag. 8SBS. 

SYNOMONTH- COREOPSIS TRIPTIRIS. COMPOSITE. SYNGENESIA FRfJSTRANEA. 

This^ plant is an old inhabitant of this country, but not generally to be 
met with. It is nevertheless very ornamental for the flower border. It 
grows (a about two feet high, blooms profusely. The flowers are of a light 
lively golden colour, having a purple disk. They continue in bloom from 
July to the end of the season. The plant may be procured at the public 
nursery and floral estahlishmets. Chrysostetna, Irom ckruiosgold; and itemma, 
a crown; referring to the colour of the flowers 

3. EPIDENDRUM NOCTURNUM ; var. latifoUum [Bot. Reg, 196! 

BROAD- LEAVED NIGHT SMELLING EPIDENDRUM. OrCHIDACEA. 6YNANDR1A 
MONANDRIA. 

The present variety has larger flowers than (he original species, as well 
as the general habit of the plant being more robust. It has bloomed in the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. The blossoms are 
highly fragrant at night. The sepals are of a greenish yellow, and the la- 
bel! um of a yellowish white. 

4. ENCHARDIUM CONCINNUM. Neat. [Bot. Reg. 1962. 

ONOGRARIA. TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

This annual plant bears some resemblance to the Clarkia pulchella, but 
not so handsome. It is, however, a neat and pretty flowering plant. The 
VoL. V. X 
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Bowers are aot qoite so ^ge as tlie Clarkia, of a rosj*pnrple colour. It is 
a native of New California. Euehardium from euckaru in the sense of agree- 
able, in allusion to the appearance of the plant. 

5. PAVETTIA CAFFRA. Stmth African Puvetta. [Bat. Mag. 9lB0. 

RVBIACJB. TETHAMDRIA, NONOGYNIA SYNONTM. IXORA CAFFRA 
A native of South Africa. The plants blooms very profusely. The flowers 
are white, produced similar to the well known Ixora coccinea. It deserves 
a place in everv collection of hot-house plants. Pavttta, the name of the 
plant in the Mafabar language. 

0. PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUM. The Californian [Bat. Mag. 8379 
papaveraceje. polyandria polygyria. 

This neat little annual was sent from California by the late Mr. Douglas. 
The plant grows six or ei|;ht inches high, producing a profusion of flowers 
a good deal like the Wild Wood Anemone of this country, they are of a 
yellowish-white, P/otystemoa, from flatut broad, and itemoa a stamen, allud- 
ing to the breadth of the filaments. 

7. REHMANNIA CHINENSIS. The Chinese. [Bat. Peg. I960. 

SCROPHULARIACBS:. DIDYNAMIA, ANGIOSPBRMIA. SYNONYM. DIGITALIS 
GLUTINOSA. GBRARDIA GLUTINOSA. 

The plant is nearly hardy , but succeeds best if kept in a cool greenhouse. 
It is a native of North China. The flowers resemble the Foxglove, but not 
so large. The limb is a dingy orange-yellow, and the tubular part is of a 
brown purple. 

8. RHODODENDRON PHCEKICEUM, variety Splendms. 

[Brit. Flow, Card, S85. 

This very fine variety has been raised by the impregnation of Rhododen- 
dron phoeniceum, with R. Catawbiense. Mr. Wood, Gardener to Mrs. May, 
of Sydenham, has been the successful raiser of this splendid flowering plant. 
It blooms profusely, and the flowers being very large are showy ; they are 
of a rich red-purple, spotted with darker colour. It will be a very orna- 
mental plant for the greenhouse or conservatory, and deserves a place in 
every collection. 

9. SCHIZOPETALON WaLKERII. Mr. Walker's. [Brit. Flow. Card. S87. 

CRU8IFERA. TETRADYNAMIA 8ILIQUOSA. 

A very singular flowering^ hardy annual, growW nearly a foot high, each 
branch terminating with white fragrant blossoms of a very curious cut form, 
producing a striking appearance. The pure white of the flowers, their sin- 
gular form, and powerful fragrance at night, strongly recommend the plant 
to every flower garden. It is better to raise the plants in pots and trans- 
plant them, than sow in the open ground. Seeds may be obtained of the 
London Seedsmen. See the lists advertised in the Cabinet during the past 
spring months. SchizapelaUm from schizo, to cut ; and petalon, a petsJ, refer- 
ring to the flowers. 

10. WIGANEIA CARACASANA. Caraceue Wigandia. [Bot. Reg. 1966. 

IIYDROLBACBJE PENTANDRIA PIOYNIA. 

A very neat and handsome flowering botbouse sbnib, growing six feet 
bigb. It has bloomed in the collection at the Duke of Northumberland's ; 
the flowers are produced in profusion, in branching terminal clusters of three 
on each, the blossoms resemnle some of the handsome Solanums, oJ a delicate 
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liltc colour, which coAUduo for a loos timt. It highh merit! a place in ever j 
•tove collection, ^i^aada in compument to John Wigandi a Biihop of Po* 
merania. 

11. SISYRINCHIUM GRANDIFLORUM. Large flawtred. [Drit.FfoiP.C«rd, J88, 

IRIDEA. MONADfiLPHia TRIANDUIA. 

The late Mr. Doozlaa sent ihia plant from the North Weal of America, near 
Colombia. It very far aurpaaiCB any other of the genni, in the size, aa well 
as colour of its bloaaoms, which are of a rich purple colour, and produced 
in vurt. profusion. The flower steins grow to about nine inches high. It is 
cullAvated in the rich collection of Mrs. Marryatt, at Wimbledon. The name 
of the plant originated from pigs being fond of the roots. From rut, a pig ; 
and rugckesf a snout. 

12. AZALEA 8EYMOURI. Seynmrt Atoka. [Boi. Beg. 1975. 

This Tariety was raised some years since at the Hon. and Rer. W. Her- 
berts, Spolforth, near Wetherby, Vorkshire. It had been raised from the 
seed of Rhodora Canadensis, the flowers of which had been impregnated 
with those of Azalea Pontica. The habit of the Rhodora is, that, the blos - 
soms expand long before any foliage is produced, but the hybrid here noticed 
first pusiied forlli its foliage long before the flowers appeared. Ihcy are of 
a pale yellow colour, in form like the azalea Poutica but much less in size. 

IS. BOLBOPHYLLUM SALTATORIUM, Dancing Bolhphylium. 

[But. Reg. 1970. 

GYRAIUDRtA MONANDRIA. ORCHIDACBA. 

Messrs Loddiges's imported this species from Sierra Leone, and the plant 
lias bloomed in their collection at Hackney. 

14. CALLIPRORA LUTEA, YelUw Flowered, [Bot. Mag. S66S. 

ASPHODELES. IIEXANDRIA HONOQYNIA. 

The late Mr, Douglas found this pretty flowering bulbous plant in Northern 
California. It is found to flourish freely in the open border, in the warmer 
parts of this country. The flowers are produced in a scape upon a stalk six 
inches high. The blossoms are of a pretty yellow colour, which appear from 
June to August. Calliprona from CaUiproru, pretty face : allttdiuir to the 
beauty of the flowers. 

15. COHEAPSIS LONGIPES, Long StaUced, [Bot, Mag. 3580. 

; CORPOSIT*. BYRGENESIA PRVSTRANEA. 

Mr. Drummond discovered this showy species in Texas, North America, 
It appears to be intermediate between C. veriicillata, and C. tinctoria. It 
appears to be annual or biennial. The flowers are a fine yellow colour, not 
dark in the centre ; each blossom is full two inches across, 

10. SPARTIUM ACUTIFOLIUM, Sharp^leaved Spanhk Irown. [Bot, Rrg. I97t 

lEGEMlNOSA, DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

A probable variety of Spanish broom, the flowers are rather more Inx than 
the original species. Seeds of it were sent from Turkey to the London 
Horticultural Society. It is a hardy shrub. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On tub Culture of Primulus, &c. — Will some of your obliging Con- 
tributors favour me fvilh the best mode^ of cultivation, and soil, and treat- 
ment for the Primula farinosa, longifolia, verticulata, cortusoides, minima, 
and integrifolia. 

Also, will you inform me where I can purchase Convolvulus pcntanthus, 
and Ipomcea Horsibllii, good strong plants at a reasonable price. 

Siratford, 10th May 1837. 

[We have the latter plant at Downham Nursery, at a low price.— -C omd.] 


REMARKS. 

Gaillardia picta.— This very beautiful flowering plant, deserves a place 
in every flower garden, or greenhouse. Its very showy blossoms, produced 
in such profusion, render it a valuable acf^uisilion. 

Mimulus Hodsonii, a fine flowering variety, has been raised between M. 
roseas ; and M. cardinalis. It has the habit of the latter, and the blossom 
of the former, being of a fine rose colour, but a superior shape to the 
flower of the original rose. s. It has been named M. Hodsonii in compliment 
to the superabundant of the Bury St. Edmund Botanic Garden. It has 
bloomed in the garden at that place. 

Mimulus Claptonia.— a new variety raised by Mr. Law ot the Clapton 
Nursery, between M. vari^atus and M. cardinalis. The plant has the hu’ 
bit of the laster, and the flowers of the former, but of a deeper colour. 

Clianthiis pifnicbus.— We have seen many of this beautiful flowering 
plant, succeed admirably, trained against a south aspected wall, and against 
a trellis on a south border. In both situations the plants bloomed freely, 
and are protected by matts or reeds in winter. If turned in the open ground 
in summer, and be taken up for winter, it does well— Use a rich soil. 

SoLANUM Herbertia. — Tbis hothouse species now blooms ; its fine blue 
flowers produce a beautiful appearance. It is the handromest of the species 
we have seen, and well deserves a place in the plant stove. Mr. Young of 
Epsom has plants of it in bloom. 

Dbutzia scabra.— This handsome shrubby plant has produced its lovely 
white blossoms so profusely, as to strike the idtention of all who have seen it 
in.hloom. The racemes of blossoms being much like a syringe in miniature* 
or resembling the andromeda pulverleata, or floribunda. The beauty of 
a large bush of it, is beyond description; the plant being so cheap, of easy 
culture, and growing very freely, well deserves a place in every shrub 
border or greenhouse. It blooms admirably well when placed in a room. 

Mimosa prostrata. — This plant is admirably adapted for training around 
a wire trellis. Such as we noticed early this year in the Cabinet. Its long 
branches throwing out a great number of lateral shoots, which hang pendant 
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•nd produce a prorusion of delicate lilac pink blossom, hanging in clitstei's. 
Being cheap and of easy culture, it daserves a place in every ^eenhoose, or 
to stand upon a lawn, or to train up a pillar, or against a trelliSi &c« 

On the Colchicum, Orchis, &c.«->The single and the double Colchicums 
are beautiful, and give variety to our gardens at a late season. The popu- 
lar belief, that the irnit or seed ofCoIchicum is produced previously to the 
Eower, is wholly unfounded ; and, as the peculiarity in the appearance of 
fructification of this plant, generally excite the curiosity of Florists. The 
orchis mhscula, which from the rich purple of its petals, and dark-spotted 
leaves, merits a place among our cultivated flowers are rarely seen in gar- 
dens, it being general ly supposed that there is some peculiar difficulty^ in 
removing the routs of this curious tribe of plants from their native sitnatiens 
of growth. 1 have in a former work hazarded the conjecture, that the Orchis, 
in removal, did not require difterent treatment from that necessary to be 
given to all bulbous plants under the same clrcumBtances ; and 1 have since 
confirmed the justness of this conjecture by experiment. 

Uis requisite that the leaves of fdl bulbous plants should be wholly 
decayed before their roots are transplanted, as, until the change has taken 
place, the process of growth in the annual renewal of the bulb continues in 
progress, and the growth of this new bulb is checked by any injury which 
the leaves of the old bulb may sustftiu. Nevertheless, as it is frequently 
expedient to remove bulbous plants while their leaves are green, and even 
during the time in which they are in flower, 'this may be safely eflected, if 
done with proper precaution, and also the root may be preserved in a 
healthy state, although it will certainly be weakened. All bulbs, iftrans* 
planted while their leaves are in vigour, should be ^removed with as much 
soil as will adhere to ilie bulbs, and great care must be taken not to cut or 
bruise the root, or the root-fibres. When transplanted, their leaves should 
be carefully tied to a stick, and suifered to remain until they naturally 
fall from the plant. If bulbous plants, during their state of vigorous foliage, 
are sent to a distance, they should have the same attention given them, and 
the soil should be closely pressed round the bulbs, and their leaves nicely 
tied together, and the whole wrapped in sheet lead, which, by keeping them 
from the air, will prevent the evaporation of their juices, and preserve 
them for a week or ten days nearly as well as if they were placed in soil for 
that period. 

We find the Orchis kind characterised as bearing two distinct bulbs, and 
the diflicuhy of removing any of the species from the fields into our gar- 
dens ascribed to some peculiarity in the plant. Also the rare circumstance 
of the autumnal Colchicum not ripening its seeds until the spring after their 
formation in the preceding autumn, has given rise to an unwarranted opi- 
nion that the fruit is produced previously to the expansion of the flower, 
and which, from want of a little farther investigation, has become an esta- 
blished popular belief. 

I am desirous to rouse^ my sister florists to the exertion of seeing for 
themselves ; and by shewing with how little trouble the errors mentioned 
above may be confuted, I hope to excite them not to acquiescence in the 
belief of any extraordinary fact, until they have examined the foundation 
on which it rests. 1 have annexed some represenfations of the bulb of the 
large purple Orchis mascula, which will fully refute the belief which obtains 
of that order of plants bearing double bulbs, and will also exhibit the ex- 
traordinary change which takes place in the form of the bulb from its early 
state of growth to the time it has attained perfect maturity ; and respecting 
the difficulty of removal, 1 can aver from experience, that there will not be 
found any circumstance necessary to be regarded, but what occurs in the 
transplantation of all other bulbous flowers during the periods of their 
l^rowth ; and as the large purple Orchis will be found peculiarly ornamental 
in the borders of the mingled flower-garden, our trouble in bringing it 
thither will be well repaid. 
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An ihis Orchil is iisaalljr found growing in hay meadows, and the leave#, 
having generally disappeared before the grass is cat, it is commonly expe- 
dient that it shoald be transplanted in a state of active gprowth, and I should 
recommend the removal of the plant to take place as early in the spring as 
its beautifally spotted leaves have attained about half their size ; when, if 
it be taken up with a clod of earth completely enveloping the root, and carc'^ 
fully shaded, and occasionally watered, it will ruely fail of producing a 
vigorous flowering bulb the ensuing year, and might probably bloom the 
year of removal ; but in order to strengthen the root, it will be better to 
pinch off the flower-stem as soon as it appears, as during the time of flower- 
ing a large portion of nourishment is drawn by the fructification from the 
old root, and consequently the newly forming bulb is robbed of its due share 
of sustenance. Florist’s Manual. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

EXHIBITED AT THE ROOMS IN REGENT STREET. 

July 4.— H. M. Dyer, Esq. V. P. in the chair. Several presents were 
announced, but none were of particular importance. No papers were read, 
and the attendance was not numeroua 
Mrs- Lawrence exhibited an extensive collection of plants. The most 
prominent object was Brugamansia bicolor lutea^ a yellow variety, like the 
old Datura arborea, and narcoti, being used by the Mexican priests of Guata- 
mala in the religious rites. The other plants was a beautiful specimen of 
Gesneria farialiaf a superb tray of Geraniums; Poljgala corUi/o/ia, Cam- 
phylia fncbr and a new species ; a new whitte Agapanthus, Pimelia decu* 
satu, Gesneria spUndtns, Lechenaltia ohlata , two species of Polygalla Brac- 
lata, Pimelia Rosea, and a tray of heartsease. The large silver medal was 
awarded for the collection. 

Mr. Leveson Gower exhibited several doable yellow Roses of great 
beauty. The growth of this rose is very uncertain, and its cultivation very 
difiicult, as there is no plan to make the flower grow, it appearing as it could 
only be developed in certain places. The silver Banksian medal was award- 
ed for the same. Mr. Slater exhibited a collection of Irises and Roses, Mr. 
Hooker, of Brenchley, a very extensive variety of roses, and Messrs, Colley 
and Hill a very handsome collection of Pelargoniums. ^ 

Mr. Fairbairn exhibited five varieties of Erica YentricosaB named as fol- 
lows:-- E. V, jraffroM cocinea, E. V. mperba,^ E. V.rocctnea, E, V.fragrans, 
and E stellala, as mso a curious plant Erica Giraphaloidcs. A silver Knight- 
ian medal was awarded. Mr. Bateman exhibited Cychnoches ventricosum^ a 
curious orchideous plant, the flowers growing naturally pendant in a swan- 
like form, and Stanhopea ocidataj the flowers of which were curved like the 
born of an ox, having marks on the lips resembling eyes. The odour was 
somewhat that of concentrated Vanilla, which in a hothouse was very op- 
pressive. For these the Knightian medal was awarded. Mrs. Marryatt ex- 
hibited a new Cape Bulb, grown under the protection of a frame, and a cut 
specimen of a new solanum. 

Mr. Charlwood exhibited a pari of an interesting and extensive collection 
of Cactaceous and Orchideous plants, collected, by M. Deschamps, daring a 
residence of seventeen years in Mexico. ^ The appearance of many were ex- 
tremely unlike any that had been previously seen, and they euibited the 
effect of cultivatioD, it being a matter of taste which were most to be admir- 
cd. 

The flowers from the gardens of the society were Clinton elegans, a pale 
flower, and better than the C. pulchella, the flowers being in better perfec- 
tion about a fortnight ago. Penstemon vennstus,^ a hardy plant, brought by 
Mr. Douglas from north west America, easily cultivated, and one of the most 
beautiful of the species ; iEthionema Membranacea, a j^ant wei! suited for 
a rock or dry places; Ceanothus azureus albus, a graceful white flower ; Ento 
viscids, a plant just beginning to be known, bearing beautiful blue flowers 
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•nly to be rlralled by the Larkspur, hardy in the gardens, and easy of cul- 
titation, and possessing the quality of Ibing longer in water than any other 
cut ftower ; Lychnis bungeana, a hardy plant growing in the open air, from 
Rnssia, and the north of China, and Antholyza grandiflora, a beautiful bulb 
but not sufficiently known, the plant haying grown in an open pit for several 
years without heat, and merely protected by a frame. The remaining flowers 
consisted of garden and China Roses ; Solanum asperolanatum *, Crinum 
Amabile, Quisqualis Indies, Combretum purpureum, Alstromeria pnlchella, 
Fuchsia discolor, Lupinus nanus, Collisinia bicolor, Oxyum thrysanthe- 
moides, Cilia Achilisefolia, Hocksakia Sp., Eriophyllum coespitosum, and 
Sedum azureum. 

PiPTH exhibition(public) OP the'metropolitap society op plorxsts and 
AMATEURS.—- August 24tb. 

Dahlias.— Best collection with name attached, no limit and open to all 
classes, gold Adelaide Medal, value 7l. lOs. Best fifty dissimilar blooms, 
by nurserymen and others, King William and Adelaide Medal, and small 
medals to all others the judges may think worthy, not exceeding one half of 
the stands exhibited. Best twenty-four in stands of the society similar 
prizes. 

Best twenty-four amateur members, ditto. Best twelve amateur members 
growing under two hundred plants, ditto. 

No amateur to exhibit in both classes. 

Seedlings— As the amateurs appoint judges from the dealers, and the 
dealers appoint judges from the amateurs, the Committee will instruct such 
judges to select from the seedlings exhibited all flowers of first-rate quality 
without limit, and none other, for prizes, which will, in such cases, be the 
small Adelaide medal. The Committee will afterwards appoint conipeteui 
persons to report to them whether any one or more of such flowers Bhaii de- 
serve a higher distinction, which the Committee hold themselves in readiness 
to award, even up to the gold medals, should they seem worthy of such dis- 
tinction. 

Roses.— Collections of fifty hunches, for all classes, and twelve bunches 
for amateurs. Prizes and entries as in April. 

Flowering Plants.— The^ best collection of any kind without limit. Large 
King William Medal, Adelaide Medal, and small ditto. 

fbitrance— Stands of Dahlias or seedlings, each is.; non-member's stands, 
58. ; seedlings, 58. 

Notice ol showing to be given on before the first Tuesday in August. 

GRAND SALT-HILL ANNIVERSARY, SEPT. 2. 

Dahlias.— One hundred blooms, dealers, gold medal, value £7. I Os , ; 
one large medal, £ 8 » ; one Adelaide Medal, SOs. ; small medals, ]5s. to 
make up two-thirds of the number exhibited. Twenty -four blooms, dealers, 
similar prizes. Fifty blooms, amateurs or their gardeners, similar prizes. 
Twenty-four blooms, ditto similar prizes. Twelve blooms, amateurs growing 
under two-hundred plants, large^ medal, Adelaide Medal, and small medals 
to make np the number to two-thirds of the stands exhibited. 

SEEDLINGS AS IN AUGUST. 

Entrance— Members, 58 , ; non-members, lOs. Seedlings— Members, 2 b. 6d.; 
non-members, 5s. 

Notice to be given on or before the first Tuesday in September. 

Persons who win several medals in one day, or during the season, may 
add their value together, and have the amount in larger medals, or either of 
the gold medals. 

At the conclnsion of every show, an order for the medals, or the stipulated 
reduced sum of money, is to be delivered to the winners. 

Circulars to the above effect were ordered to be forwarded to fbe members. 
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It was determined that, at their evening meetings, on the 1st and 3d Taes- 
day in every month, the Committee would distribute prizes for anv produc- 
tion of extraordinary rarity or merit which shall be exhibited ; such produc- 
tions to be placed in the room before six o'clock $ and such members of the 
Committee, as may be assembled within the committee-room, should after 
viewing the productions, retire again to their room to decide if any, and 
what rewards should be given. The chair to be taken, at the evenings meet- 
ings, at seven o'clock, when the prizes awarded should be delivered. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Greenhouse Plants.— All exotic trees and shrubs belonging to ibis de- 
partment, that are in want of lar^^e pots, or refreshment of new soil, should 
(if not performed last month) be immediately done. This is the proper time 
to propagate Aloes Sedums, and all others of a succulent nature, by means 
of suckers or bottom offsets ; when detached from the parent, they should be 
potted singly into small pots, using light dry compost, and watering sparingly 
till they have taken root. • Azaleas, the greenhouse kinds, will have firm 
young wood, insert them firmly in sand, and cover with a bell-glass. In 
the first or second week at farthest, innoculation may be performed on any 
kinds of the Citrus genus. Camellias to bloom early, should be put in a 
warm stove or greenhouse. 

Flower Garden.— Due care must he taken respecting watering any kinds 
of annual, biennial, or perennial plants, that may be in pots. Propagate by 
means of slips, and parting ibe roots, of any double-flowered and other de- 
sirable fibrous-rooted perennial plants done flowering. Likewise increase 
by offsets the different kinds of Saxifrage. Auriculas should be cleared of 
all dead leaves, and shifted into fresh pots ; prick out of the seed-bed seed- 
ling Auriculas and Polyanthuses, in a shady situation : seeds of both kinds 
may also he sown in boxes or pans. Carnations may still be layered, also 
Sweet-williams, the earlier in the month the better. Also plant out pink 
pipings, which were put in June. Sow seeds of all kinds of bulbous rooted 
plants in pans or boxes, such as spring Cyclamen, Anemonies, Ranunculuses, 
Ac. Ac. Those kind of bulbs wanted to increase should he taken up, if the 
leaves be decayed, and the offsets taken off. Transplant into nursery beds 
seedling,' perennial, and biennial plants sown in spring. In dry weather 
gather those flower-seeds that are ripe of any desired kinds of autumn-flow- 
ering bulbs that yet remain unplanted. 

Mignonette to stand the winter in pots, should be sown early in the month, 
have no fresh dung in the soil. Rose trees may still be budded. Double 
Rockets out of flower, should have the stems cut down, to cause new shoots 
to push, or the shoots in general, die. Calceolarias intended for late bloom- 
ing should have the branches cut down, 'and be re- potted, or take off and 
pot offsets. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

The very bsautiful Ranunculus we give in this month’s plate are seedlings 
raised by Messrs. Tyso and son, Wallingford, Yorkshire, and cannot he but 
much admired for their superior properties, we hope Messrs. Tyso and Son 
will be amply rewarded for their trouble. 

No. 1. DIADEM. I No. S. ADOLPHUS. 

No. 2. GOVENOR. | No. 4. VICTORIA. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE TREE ROSE. 

BY ROSA. 

The increasing number of splendid varieties of the mucli es- 
teemed family of Hoses, and their admission into every flower 
garden, and pleasure ground, being a desideratum, induces me 
again to resume the subject of their culture as standards. During 
the present summer I have been much struck with the increasing 
taste for their culture on lawns, and to exhibit their splendid 
heads in the centre of a flower bed, or back part of a border. 

In remarking on the growth of a tree rose. I must observe that 
the rings round the bottom of both stem and branches are the de- 
positaries of a dormant bud, which will not be called into action 
unless the buds above be injured, or unless the sap arise so pro • 
fusely as to be unable to expend itself by the upper parts, in 
which case the buds below break out ; though, indeed, they will 
occasionally do so, as the natural act of the tree in preference to 
rising higher. This is more observable in the wild rose than al- 
most any other plant, and perhaps may, in some degree, explain 
the reason why budded roses are shorter lived than those on 
their own bottom ; for any one who has at all observed the growth 
of wild stocks, roust have noticed that the original head is seen 
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generally on hedges in much worse plight than the shoots which 
have been subsequently formed at its base. This tendency of 
the dog-rose to break out below, must be checked in two ways ; 
the first, by destroying every sucker and shoot as it starts, and 
the second, by finding ftdl work for the sap above, and by giving 
it a free passage. 

If then, in cutting the top of a tree at pruning time, you leave a 
couple of buds on every shoot of last year’s growth, or three at 
most upon a very strong one, there will be quite enough to oc- 
cupy Ihe sap, keep the tree within bounds, make it much hand- 
somer, save tlie sap the expence of maintaining old wood, and 
give it a free course. If there be more sap than enough, a fresh 
shoot will likely enough start from the crown of the graft, or the 
rings upon the first year’s shoot, and increase the head of the 
tree, as well as bring you back with new wood nearer home*— 
a matter always desirable as tending to keep the head from 
straggling. 

Cutting to the lowest buds always leaves the sap with but a 
short channel to pass through, strengthens the branch below the 
buds, and is every way beneficial, if care be taken that a suffi- 
ciency be left to occupy the sap. 

If the tree be not pruned at all, it will lose its shape entirely in 
a single year, afford little or no bloom the next, and eventually 
straggle to death. 

Trimming the shoots has nothing essentially different in the 
manner of execution to trimming the stock; in trimming to a bud, 
barely the thickness of a sixpence should be left above the bud, 
and the excision should form a slant about equal to that caused 
by dividing a square from angle to angle : if more were left 
above the bud, it would die down to the bud, and prevent the 
bark from healing over the wound ; in general, the line of the 
bud is the slant the knife should make it its passage through the 
shoot. 

Cutting out old wood should always take place where it can ; 
the desirable point being to keep near home, as it is called ; 
when, therefore, your tree throws out a fresh and vigorous shoot, 
close to the base of an old branch which has straggledtoofar from 
the graft, cut out the old wood in March, close to its base, leaving 
the yoimg shoot to supply its place, and receive its nourishment. 
This principle well applied, will always keep the trees in bounds ; 
but as this requires judgmeiit, and cannot well be explained in 
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^writing, take a lesson upon the subject, the first convenient op- 
portunity, from a scientific gardener. 

A tree well fonned, with a promising head, and in hoaltli, 
ought, the spring succeeding the budding, to have a clean straight 
stem, no lumps or knots, one shoot quite at the summit, and two, 
or at all events, one other shoot os near as possible also to the 
top ; if there are two shoots only, at opposite sides to each other ; 
if three, forming a triangle, if more as nearly equidistant from 
each other, in the diameter of the stock as possible, (and here be 
it observed, that the more shoots, at the top of the tree, tlie hand- 
somer and quicker is the head fonned,) each with a bud inserted 
in it, close to the stem : and at the cross cut, where the bark of 
the bud usurps the place of tlic original bark of the stock, a 
sufficiency of sap ought to have exuded, not only to have joined 
the bark of the bud with the unmoved part of the bark above it, 
but also to have joined the separated part of the bark of the 
stock to the same place, and thus linked the two barks of bud 
and stock to tlic single bark of the stock above them. 

The edges of the vertical slit in the bark do not heal by at- 
taching themselves to each other, but the bark of the bud under- 
neath them forms a connecting link, and the edges above men- 
tioned perish insensibly away, leaving little or no scar behind. 
The second spring, the tree becomes more perfect, the extra- 
neous parts of the stock, if any remain, are cut off, as well as 
those of the shoots, and the head so arranged as to throw its 
buds where they are wanted to make it rmmd, even, and hand- 
some. If, however some shoot be obstinately bent on growing in 
any direction, spoiling the appearance, and crossing the others, 
by no means remove it on that account alone, but place a little 
twig across from it to any other convenient branch, and confine it 
for the season as you wish it to be, removing the ligature in the 
succeeding spring, or even in the same autumn when the sap is 
down. 

Lastly, the third spring the tree should show itself with all its 
wounds nearly closed, its buds strong, full, and healthy, and it 
should look perfectly natural, those parts of the shoots upon 
which the buds were placed more incorporated with the stock. 
The bark clean, no dead wood ; and wherever a shoot has been 
shortened, the place so grown over as to leave no dis-sight, which 
will be the case for some time wherever any wood more than 
one season old is cut away, and a thin shoot of a single year 
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springs at the end of it. This is the reason why forest trees look 
so ill when shortened as old ones^ viz. that the taper appearance 
is destroyed, and wood of five or six years* growth is continued 
by the shoot of a single spring, and thus a piece of wood, of the 
. diameter of half a dozen inches, has a little mean lookmg shoot, 
or in all probability half a dozen, not thicker than horsewhips, at 
the end of it. 

Whatever it is worth while to do, it is worth while to do well ; 
work properly commenced does not require that constant super- 
intendance which a bad beginning is certain to render necessary, 
and which eventually involves a mnch greater expenditure of 
time than any labour bestowed at the outset could have demand- 
ed. 

Having thus brought our subject to a close, as to the operative 
part, in preparing and perfecting the tree, it may not be amiss to 
spend a few moments in the consideration of the effect expected 
to be produced by it when planted out. 

There are three causes of beauty in a tree, shape, foliage, and 
flowers. Shape (to a certain degree) we artificially gain, foliage 
and flowers must depend upon the sort ; the foliage is the more 
permanent, the flower the more striking. Planting out, then, 
must depend entirely upon the effect desired, and the taste of 
the party planting, as to variety of foliage, height, flower, its 
colour and continuity; a tree with rambling shoots suits one place, 
and with a cauliflower head another. The tree roses never look 
well in a round clump ; they must have a single appearance, or 
be in some sort of line. 

If your roses are to look, when finished, like a sloping bank, 
plant your heights in succession, viz. each under each; but if they 
are to have a less forced and regular appearance, and a more 
single and light look, leave out an intermediate height, as thus : 
a two-feet in front of a three-feet, &o. 

Be it observed, that a three to four foot standard is most 
in keeping with the head it carries, and being nearer tlie groimd, 
has a very natural and steady effect, and in confined places, it is 
unquestionably best in its appearance; but if the tree is to be 
distant firom the eye, or the i^ubbery, or walk be large and 
increasing iadistance, a four-foot standard is certainly more dis- 
tinguishable, and has a much greater effect. 

A foot standard is of little or no use, except it be intended to 
approach the edge of a border, or is grafted for the . conveni- 
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«rice of affording nosegays or increasing the quantity of the plant 
placed upon it. 

The heights most in use having been shown, it may bo re- 
marked, that for a weeping rose to stand singly, (perhaps sur- 
rounded with a wire guard and creepers upon it to have a more 
marked effect,) you cannot find a stem too high, if it be pro- 
portionally strong. A fine plant of this sort, six, seven, or even 
eight feet high, budded with a noisette, or boursalt, looks beau- 
tiful, and its long free branches, covered with clusters of roses, 
have a wild and luxuriant appearance, which give a distinct cha- 
racter to a tree budded in this way. 

Thus having arranged where the plants are to be, and having 
made the earth good all around, stake up each tree with a neat, 
clean hazel stake, (unless the stock be so strong as not to re- 
quire it,) saw off the top level with the top of the wild stem ex- 
actly, a matter that conveys a great air of neatness, and with a 
piece of bass, or better a small strip of pitched rope, attach your 
tree to the stake. 


ARTICLE II. 

A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF CARNATIONS, 

BY PENSBB, 

{ContmiLedfromp, 132.) 

PICCOTEES. 

wood’s AGRIPPINA. [purpU,') ♦ 

I Before alluded to this flower, which i designated ** The Prince 
of Piccotecs, I therefore give it first place in my remarks. It 
is a model by which I would recommend judgment to be formed. 
The leaf, a beautiful white, is perfectly round, or what is ferm- 
cd rose-leafed, is delicately edged with a brilliant purple, so 
equally distributed, that Nature’s best artist seems to have been 
employed on the work, and so well has he performed it, that I 
trust he is at the present time most busily employed on a seed 
bed of mine, now coming into bloom; though I imagine, from Hie 
number and goodness of the flowers raised by Wood, that he 
keeps this first rate artist in his constant employ. 
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JEsyss’a Ko&H baker (purple,) 

Is BATHER heavily edged, without being termed in the least de- 
gree pouncy, a fault often found in flowers of a similar character. 
The richest purple on a very clear and sparkling ground, gives 
a brilliancy rarely met with, but when found, should be prized as 
I know this dower must be by all who have grown it. 

BOSALIG D£ ROHAN. (t/elloW,) 

Like chastity, which it is said, wipes off many sins, or imper- 
fections in our nature ; so does the strikingly beautiful colour in 
this flower, make amends for a most defective ragged petal; 
another property (and one most desirable to exhibitors) must 
be also thrown into the scale against the imperfect leaf, that of 
remaining in bloom for many days longer than any variety I am 
acquainted witli. The colour is a bright pink, on a beautiful 
yellow ground ; the plant throws plenty of grass and a good 
shaped pod. It requires but little protection in the winter, be- 
ing hardier than most of the ycUoT^s. 

PUINZ VON ORANIUN. (ycllow) 

I remember some time ago asking Hogg to name the best Pic- 
cotee, he without hesitation replied, “ The Prince of Orange.** 
but as many new and fine varieties must have come under his 
observation since that time, I cannot say if he continues in the 
same opinion, not having had any conversation with the Veteran 
for some two years or more. I have thus lost much information 
which mixed up Mith these remarks, would have, perhaps, 
made them valuable to your readers. Notwithstanding the 
danger of offering an opinion against so good a judge ; I cannot 
but say that 1 think the numerous small petals in the flower, to 
say nothing of the soundness of the pod (always so difiUcult to 
bloom) must place it far beneath the enviable situation given it 
by Hogg. I admit that the colour is very beautiful, and 1 think 
unique, and that the petal is perfect in shape. 1 recommend 
each plant to be allowed to bloom two pods, or difficulty will be 
found in preventing it from bursting. 

wood’s champion, (red) 

Should be in every collection, and it is certainly no fault of 
the plant that it is not, for it, constantly throws as much grass, 
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eul ought to intimidate every monopolizer of hay in these dear 
times. The plant is dwarf, the pod well formed, requiring 
but little attention to bloom it, the shape of the flower is 
excellent, the w'hite very fine, but the red rather dull, yet 
even with this imperfection I think it would be difiicult to find 
a better red Piccotee. 

wood's comet, {red,) 

To describe this flower, would be repeating all I have said 
of the Champion, they resemble each other so much, I doubt if 
Wood himself can find a diftercncc. One may be said to be the 
Dromio of Ephesus, the other Dromio of Syracuse resembling 
each other so much, that one often got bastinadoed for the 
other's faults. Pensee. 

To be continued. 


AHTICLE III. 

ON THE PPOPAGATION OF hXlF HARDY AND SOFT WOODED 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

BY MR. W, H. ST. CLAIK, OAK PARK, GALLOWAY. 

In a former paper I detailed the method practised by Mr. M, 
Phail, in propagating pinks. At that time I did not wish to oc- 
cupy too much of your pages in one article, I beg now to subjoin 
a few more remarks on the method in question ; for some years 
past I have entirely discontinued the use of hand glasses in pro- 
pagating any soft wooded greenhouse, or half hardy plants, that 
have fallen under my charge, and, except when I have occasion 
to propagate early in the spring, I find Mr. Phail’s method is a far 
surer mode of propagating, than by using hand glasses, or giving 
cuttings the “ gentle bottom lieat’^ so highly recommended by 
some. In propagating cuttings under a hand glass, a shady situ- 
ation is generally selected, and great care is taken to keep off 
the sun's rays from affording the least heat to them ; this is easily 
done, for a more imfit form for raising heat; than a hand glass has, 
cannot be well imagined ; it never occurs to the person who uses 
them in propagating soft wooded plants, that a volume of cold 
moist air is not as good for raising cuttings as one fourth the same 
quantity of moist heated air, is ; in like manner, in propagating 
under frames, the sun's services are almost entirely dispensed 
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wKIi, ft bottom heftt substituted^ in place of them ; in Mr. Phail's 
method, cuttings are forced in a comparatively short time to send 
out roots, and though a few cloudy days together may seem to 
argue against it, no bad effect, from such a cause, has ever fallen 
under my notice. In selecting cuttings for this mode of culture, 
I use only yonng, or at most half ripened cuttings, detaching 
them with the hand from the parent plant when practicable, and 
after trimming off a few of the large leaves, I insert the heel, or 
lower joint of the cutting; I give the frame a full south aspect, 
and raise it a few inches as directed for pinks ; I allow only two 
or three inches between the top of the cuttings and the glass, and 
give them no air till they have given evident proofs of their 
having struck root, I shade the sash with several folds of net, 
pieces of paper, or a thin mat, removing it between four or five 
in the afternoon ; on giving a good watering at planting I find 
very little more suffices them for the first fortnight, owing to 
the sash being kept close down ; when rooted, I increase the air 
gradually. I have used frames of all sizes, from one of six inches 
by nine, to one of six feet in length, and except that I find it 
more difficult to equalize the temperature in a small frame, I 
find little difference in the success of the cuttings. I must add, 
however, that a large sash requires the shading to be a little 
closer than a small one. If a mixed collection of cuttings is to 
be put into the same frame, they should consist of such as re- 
quire about the same time to strike root, and by mixing up a 
compost of light loam, vegetable mould, or peat and sand, under 
the treatment detailed above, a good many kinds may be propa- 
gated in the same frame. 

Before concluding, I beg leave to enumerate a few of such 
sorts as yield most readily to this mode of treatment, and such as 
I have propagated for the last three years. Pinks, Carnations, 
Geraniums, (tricolor included,) SoUyas, Myrtles, Cistuses, Calce- 
olarias shrubby and herbaceous, Fuchsias, Pansies, Salvias, 
Verbenas, Lophospermums, Petunias, &c., from the certainty 
and facility, with which the above and many other plants of si<* 
milar habits may be propagated, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the method to any of your readers who may feel in- 
clined to tiy it, and I have every reason to think, if they try it 
once with cuttings, and subject those cuttings when potlbed, tp 
similar treatment for about ten days, they will be induced to try 
.the same method again. 

Wm. St. Clain, 
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ON STRIKING AND SUBSEQUENT CULTURE OF THE ORANGE, 

and citron. 

nv MR. W. VJlALE, ELCUT PARK, NEWSB^RV, BERKSHIRE. 

I beg leave to communicate to you my mode of cultivating the 
Orange and Citron, whiclf 1 have practised for many years with 
great success, which may be of service to some of your sub- 
scribers — that is from single eyes with a leaf attached to it ; I 
immure the eye in the mould about half an inch deep, and they 
begin to make roots very soon, sending up a strong shoot at the 
same time. I have stuck fifty to a hundred in a large sized poty 
and scarce one of them failed, and of course a plant on its own 
bottom is preferable to a plant introduced on another stock. 
When potted, they should be watered liberally, and introduced 
into dung heat and shaded. I find they strike most readily 
in a cucumber bed, the pots plunged to their rims. The com- 
post I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the pots- 
well-drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the 
pot, if a little old mortar, so much the better. I also find the 
Dahlia strike very freely from sijigle eyes, and much the best 
mode for summer propagation when you wish to propagate va- 
luable seedlings, as they make strong plants by autumn. I also* 
find Bigonias strike freely by the same method. If you think 
this worthy of a place in your Cabinet, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish it. 

. W. Whale. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON PROPAGATING EVEUGREfNS. 

BY PRlMrTLCS SCOTICA. 

I HAVE lately observed a method most sneer ssfiilly practised by 
a friend of mine in Argyleshirc, which is not, 1 think, sufTicient- 
fy known. He plants in an oval or circular space, prepared as 
usual, as many shoots of the year’.s groSvth as it will hold closely 
placed; he fences the plot with brushwood, and never thins 
them. In three or four years the shoots unitr into an extended! 
and beautiful bush, and in two years they are an ornament to the* 
Woods and shrubberies. 

My friend has some fine old Laurels, with bare and- unsightly- 
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stems, he tias planted round them, at the distance of a foot or 
more, a number of these shoots, and the effect is extremely good, 
as they soon unite with the old bush, and continue its dark fo- 
liage down to the ground. This plan answers best with the 
Laurel and Laurestinus. ^ 

Primula Scotica. 


ARTICLE VI. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MIMULUS CARDINALIS COCCINEA, &c. 

BY MB. lUBBATT. 

When the above plant figured in your interesting Work, it was 
an object of universal admiration, consequently it was much in 
demand, but when the plants thus purchased flowered, there was 
a general disa])pointment, it proved a dingy bad spotted rod, and 
thus the plant fell into great disrepute, indeed the ver}' mention 
of the name, seemed to excite disgust. However, happen- 
ing last year somewhere to see a plant in bloom which very 
nearly answered the colour (not exactly the shape) of the one 
you figured, I purchased it under the name of Mimulus Cardi- 
nalis coccinea, it is now in full bloom, several stems near six feet 
high, covered with splendid scarlet blossoms, six or seven hun- 
dred at least ; it has been greatly admired, and I think, has re- 
moved the existing disgust, from the minds of all who have seen 
it. I think I 'never saw a more splendid 4 )lant, and at the same 
time emitting a most delightful musky fragrance, and appears to 
me to bo a very desirable plant. Since purchasing the above 
plant I have got another variety w'^hich I call M. Car. picta, the 
ground colour is the same as the M. C. coccinea, with a large 
dark spot in the centre of the flower, about the size of a shilling ; 
this also promises to be a very desirable plant, cither for early 
forcing in a greenhouse, or for flower borders in summer. I 
should not have ventured to trouble you with this account, but I 
really think, such showy plants so cheap(see Advertisement in the 
Cabinet for June 1837), and so easy of cultivation, that is, grow 
it in a rich soil, and supply it with plenty of water, in rather a 
shady situation: it would really be a matter of deep regret 
should such plants not be grown in almost every garden in the 

kingdom. ^ Barratt. 
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ARTICLE VIL 

ON WATER AND WATERING PLANTS, 

EXTRACTED FROM AN OLD AITTIIOR BY CLER1CU8, 

The subject of water, or watering plants has not been as sufTi- 
ciently examined into as it merits. I am convinced that a great 
deal of ignorance is displayed in the practice of giving water to 
plants, both as to its quality and quantity. I have recently met 
with some useful observations on these matters in a Gardening 
Book, near two hundred years old, and confident that they 
would be serviceable to the readers of the Cabinet, I have trans- 
cribed them for insertion therein. The Author observes, 

“Water is one of the most considerable requisites belonging 
to a garden ; if a garden be without it, it brings a certain mor- 
tality upon whatsoever is planted. By waterings the great 
droughts ill summer are allay i‘d, which would infallibly burn up 
most plants, had wc not the h(*lp of water to qualify those exces- 
sive heats. Besides as to noble scats, the beauty that water will 
add, in making Jetd'eaux, canals and cascades, which arc some 
of the noblest ornaments of a garden.” 

“ Sir Isaac Newton defines water (when pure) to be a very fluid 
salt ; volatile and void of all savour or taste ; and it seems to 
consist of small, hard, porous, spherical particles, of equal diam- 
eters, and equal specific gravities ; and also that there are be- 
tween them, spaces so large, and ranged in such a manner, as 
to be i)crvious on all sides,” 

“ Their smoothness accounts for their sliding easily over the 
surfaces of one another.” 

“ Their sphericity keeps them from touching one another in 
more points than one ; and by both tlu’st', their frictions in sli- 
ding over one another, is rendered the least possible.” 

“ The hardness of them accounts for the incompressibility of 
water, when it is free from the intermixture of air.** 

“ The porosity of water is so very great, tliat there is at least 
forty times as much space as matter in it ; for water is nineteen 
times specifically lighter than gold, and of consequence rarer in 
the same proportion. But gold will (by pressure) lot water pass 
through its pores ; and therefore may be supposed to have (at 
least) more pores than solid parts.” 

“ Mens. L’Clerk says, there are these things observable in wa- 
ter, which naturalists study to know and account for.” 

It is transparent j because as some are of opinion, it consists 
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.of flexible particles like ropes, which are not so close as to leftv« 
.no Pores ; nor so entangled but that there are right lines enough 
,to transmit the light.” 

“ For since the particles are not joined close together, and 
,are in perpetual motion, the very fine particles of light do easily 
pass through their right lines ; unless the water be very deep, or 
be put into motion, by some outward cause. Then indeed the 
transparency of water is very much obstructed, and it looks of a 
cloudy obscure colour, as it is obvious to sight in a rough sea : 
For at such a time, the vehement agitation of tlie water disturbs 
.their pores, and spoils their straightness.” 

2. “ Water is liquid, but capable of being fixed : water seems to 
be liquid for the same reason as other bodies are so. For since 
the particles of it are flexible, like ropes, and leave pores be- 
tween ofie another, which are filled with finer matter, when 
this matter is put into a vehement commotion, the particles are 
cosily tossed about every way : yet when the motion of this rest- 
less matter is restrained as it is in winter, then the water 
congeals into ice ; whether this comes of cold only, or there be 
besides nitrous particles, which fall out of the air at that time, 
.and with their rigidness fix the watery particles.” 

3. “ It may be made hot or cold. The particles of water being, 
as has before been said, ice, is soon dissolved by the motion of the 
particles of fire; for the particles of fire, getting into the pores of 
the ice do mightily shake the fine, flexible particles of ice, and 
restore them to their former motion in a little time. 

“ But if this water be set in cold air, the fiery particles will 
quickly vanish, and the water will become as cold as before. 

“4. Water easily evaporates by the heat of fire or air. This 
it because its particles are quickly separated, and got into mo- 
tion ; so that the airy particles easily carry those of the water 
.about with thqpi* 

“ 5. It is heavy if compared with air and other bodies, but 
much heavier than air. It has been showm by various experi- 
ments that the gravity of the air, in the place where we live is to 
that of water, as one to eight hundred, or something more ; so 
that water is about eight hundred times heavier than air. And 
for this reason, and for no other a bladder, or other thing fil- 
led with air, can hardly be sunk under water ; and indeed, to 
make sink, there must be a weight added to it, that shall ex- 
;.Q^ed the weight of the water, as much, and something more, than 
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itliat of the water exceeds that of tlie air. Hence it comes to 
pass, that water easily supports wood, and vast ships fraught 
with the heaviest cargo ; for the weight alone will never sink 
them, unless the goods and the vessel should make up a weight 
which exceeds that of the water ; and as salt water is heavier than 
fresh, so it bears greater weight. 

“ Those things which arc heavier than water, as stones, metals, 
&c. when they are thrown into it, go straight down ’to the bottom ; 
and as their weight is greater, by so much the quicker : while 
other bodies which arc the same weight with the water, do nei- 
ther float on the surface, nor sink quite down, but remain sus- 
pended between the top and bottom, as is seen in the carcases of 
animals. 

“ 6. Water is insipid and without smell. The reason is, because 
its flexible parts slip gently over the tongue, and are not sharp 
enough to prick the nerves and affect the taste : but this is to be 
understood of pure water, void of all kind of salt ; such as dis- 
tilled water is, and next that of rain : for the most wholsome 
fountain water commonly derives a saltness from the earth ; 
though in tliis place is not meant medicinal fountain water, the 
taste of which is more acute, but such water as is usually drank. 

“ And that it is without smell. The pufer any water is, the less 
smell it has • for the reason why the particles do not prick tlie 
tongue is likewise the reason why they dont affect the smell ; the 
flexibility and smoothness of water, is such, that they cannot pc- 
netratc the olfactory nerves ; fountain water has indeed some 
smell, but then it is a sign that such water is not pure. 

7. “ Water is subject to putrify acc ording as the place is 
where it is kept. Water will grow thiclc and stinking, by heat 
and rest as we find it docs in ponds and marshes, and in close 
vessels. But here it ought to be remomhered, that this was 
what was spoken of before, as such, water is not pure, for un- 
mixed water cannot putrify. This is prov(‘d by distilled water, 
which may be kept very long without putreiactioii. 

“ Rain water which is caught in clean vessc'Is and presently 
stopped up close and buried under ground, which is kept many 
years in countries where they want fountains. This shews that 
the cause of putrefaction is not in the water itself, but in other 
things that are mingled with it; because pure water, such as is 
distilled or comes out of the clouds, keeps sweet for a vast while. 
JBut then those vessels, in which such water is kept, must be so 
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well stopped, that the least fly may not get into them, and they 
must be made of such stuff as will not corrupt, such as glass or 
clay. 

“ But for standiug water in ponds or marshes, that is corrupt- 
ed two ways. 

“ By the nature of the soil, which often abounds with noisom 
sulphur, whereby the water is impregnated and conics to smell 
in warm weather ; as it does at Amsterdam, not only in the 
trenches, but wherever the groimd is opened for the foundation 
of houses. This putiiifactioii is owing to the soil, and not to the 
water. 

“ By the nasty things that are thrown into it, or bodies of in- 
sects which die in it ; as also by the eggs of flies, which are drop- 
ped about wherever they go, and breed worms. Water is cor- 
rupted in wooden vessels, especially at sea, by the sulphureous 
parts of the wood, and by uncleanly things, as flies, eggs, &c. 

“ Water penetrates the pores of those bodies, whose pores 
are wide enough to receive its particles. Thus it enters the pores 
of sugar and salts, so as to separate and quite dissolve their par- 
ticles; but it cannot get into the pores of stones, or but a very 
little way ; so that it only wets the surface, without diluting 
them ; hangs on the ouHidc of them because they are rough, and 
because the extremities of their pores are open a little way. But 
such bodies when they are wet are soon dried in the air, because 
the motion of the airy particles, carries off the soft and smooth 
particles of the water. 

It is observable that if bodies rubbed over with oil or fat be 
dipt in water, they get very little wet, because the roughness of 
their surface wherein the water should hang is smoothed and 
made even by the fat, and the mouths of the pores are closed up, 
so that there is nothing left for the watery particles to hold by, 
a^id therefore they must needs slide off. 

“ Dr. Cheyne observes, that the quantity of water on this side 
of our globe does daily decrease ; some part thereof being every 
day turned into animals, metalline, mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances, which are not easily dissolved again into their compon- 
ent parts ; for if you separate a few particles of any fluid, and fas- 
ten them into a solid body, or keep them asunder one from an- 
other, then they are no more fluid : for a considerable number 
of such particles are required to produce fluidity. 

Most liquors are formed by the cohesion of particles of dif- 
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ferent figures, magnitudes, gravities and attractive powers, swim- 
ming in pure water, or an aqueous fluid ; which seems to be the 
common basis of all. 

“ And the only reason why there arc so many sorts of water 
differing from one another by different properties is, that the 
corpuscles of salts and minerals, with which that clement is im- 
pregnated, are equally various. 

“ Wine is only impregnated with particles of grapes, and beer 
is water impregnated with particles of Barley, &c. All spirits 
seem water saturated with saline or sulphureous particles. 

“And all liquors are more or less fluid, according to the 
greater or smaller cohesion of the particles, which swim in the 
aqueous fluid ; and there is scarcely any fluid without this cohe- 
sion of particles, not even pure water itself, as will appear from 
tlie bubbles that will sometiines stand on the surface of it, as 
well as on that of spirits and other liquors. 

“ Water adds much to the growth of bodies, in that it both 
renders and keeps the active principle fluid ; so that they are 
capable of being conveyed by circulation into the pores. 

The learned Mr. Halley has demonstrated, that if an atom of 
water be expanded into a shell or bubble, whose diameter shall 
be ten times as great as before, such an atom would be super- 
ficially lighter than air, and will rise so long as that flatus, or 
warm spirit wliich at first separated it from the mass of water, 
shall continue to distend it to the same degree, but when that 
warmth declines, and the. air grows cooler and withal specifically 
lighter, these vapours will stop at a certain region of the air, or 
else descend. 

“ Therefore, if it should be supposcil that the whole eartli 
were covered with water, and that the sun should make his di- 
urnal course round it as now he does, he is of opinion, that the air 
would be impregnated with a certain quantity of aqueous va- 
pours, which it would retain in it, like salts dissolved in water, 
and that the sun in the day time warming the air, that part of the 
atmosphere would sustain a greater proportion of vapours (as 
warm water will hold more salt in it dissolved than cold) which 
by the absence of the vapours at night would be discharged into 
dews. 

“ And in this case he concludes there could not be any diver- 
sity of weather other than periodically every year alike ; the 
mixtui;e of all terrestrious, saline, and heterogeneous vapours 
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here beii^ excluded, which he judges to be, when variously cotu^' 
pounded and driven by winds,* which are the causes of these 
various seasons, and changes of weather which we now find. 

‘‘ But instead of supposing an earth covered all over with wa- 
ter, you suppose the sea interspersed about wide and spacious 
tracts of land, and also divided by high ridges of mountains, such 
as the Alps, the Appenine, and the Pyrenean in Europe ; the 
Caucausus, the Iinaus, and the Taurus in Asia ; the mount Atlas 
of the Moon in Africa ; the Andes and Apalatean mountains in 
America ; each of which surpasses the usual height to which the 
aqueous vapours do of themselves ascend ; and on the tops of 
which the air is so cold and rarified, as to retain but a small 
portion of these vapours, which are brought hither by the 
winds, 

“ Then the vapours thus raised from the sea, and carried by 
the winds over the low lands to those ridges of mountains, are 
there compelled by the streapns of the air to mount with it up to 
their tops, ,,whcro the water presently precipitates, gleeting down 
by the cr^ics of the stones ; and part of the vapours entering 
into the caverns of the hills, the waters thereof gathers, as in an 
alembic in the basons of stones ; and these being once full, the 
overplus water runs down at the lowest place of the bason, 
and breaking out by the sides of the hills, forms single springs ; 
many of which running down by the vallics or guts, between 
the ridges of the hills, and after uniting, form little rivulets and 
brooks, and many of these meeting again form large rivers. 

“ Dr. Woodhouse has made these useful experiments of water 
following : 

“ He tells us, that he chose several glass phials, which were 
all as near as possible of the same shape and bigness ; that he 
put water into every one of them, as much as he thought fit, and 
took an account of the weight of it, then strained and tied a 
piece of parchment over the surface of each phial, and made 
a hole in the middle of it large enough to admit the stem of the 
plant he designed to set in tlic phial, without confining and 
straitening it so as to hinder its growth. This design was to hin- 
der the enclosed water from evaporating or ascending any other' 
way, than only through the plant that was in it. 


To be contiimed.- 
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PART IL 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Nittieed since our I m 

I. DELPHINIUM INTERMEDIUM Var. PALLADIUM. Pale Hue variahte 
Larkt>pur. 

RANUNCt'I.AC££. POX.TANDRIA TRIGTNIA. 

This very nest and liandsoinc (lowering Taricty, well deseryes a place in 
every flower border, where plants growing seven feel high can be admitted. The 
foliage is smoother than the original species, of a delicate glaucous green. 
The flowers ore produced in long spikes, of a fine light skye-blue colour, 
which produce a charming appearance. We have had plants of it blooming 
eight feet high, with racemes of flowers nearly live feet long. Delphinium 
from delphin a dolphin, the resemblance of the nectary. 

S. EUCHARDIUM CONCINNUM. Pretty Jlomred. [Bot. Mag. 8589. 

ONOGRARIA., TENTANPRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This neat and pretty flowering anioinl. is a native of Ross in New Cali- 
fornia. ^ It appears to be allied to Epilobium and Clarkia. The stems rise 
about ei^jlit inches high, each temiinaiing by several flowers of a fine rose- 
colour, with deeper spots and paler veins. Each flower is an inch across. 
It blooms freely in the open border from July to the end of summer. Enckar^ 
ditim, from cu, bene ; and charis uaudium. alluding to the lively appearance of 
the flowers. 

8. EULOPHIA MACROSLACHYA. long tpiked. [Dot. Reg. 1972. 

ORCHIDACES:, GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Tliis species is an inhabitant of Ceylon, growing and flowering profusely in 
shady woods, similar to the orchis of our meadows in this country. In the 
hothouse it blooms freely towards the end of the year, even up to Christmas. 
The flowers arc produced in long racemes, of o green and yellow colour 
spotted with red. F.ulophia, from eulophos^ well crested, surface of middle' 
lobe of lip. 

4. GESNERIA ELONGATA. Elonguted, [The Botanist, 

GESNERACCA:. PIDYNAMIA AAT.IOSI'ERMIA. 

It has been stated by Humbolt that Ibis species is a native of Quito, in 
South America. It was introduced into this country in 1835. Messrs. 
Pope of Handsworth Nursery, near Birmingham, have had it in bloom 
in their collection, and it was very much admired. The flowers are of a 
bright crimson colour, each near an inch long, produced in umbels of four or 
five on each. Gesneria, in compliment to Conrad Cesner of Zurich, who 
died in 1565. 

5. IMPATIENS SCAPIFLORA. Slemless Balsam, [[Bot. Mag. 3857, 

BALSAMINEJ^ FERTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. SYNONYMS I. ACAM8. I. IIULHOSA. 
This vfery interesting and pretty flowering species was sent from Bombay 
to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, William Nimmo, Esq. having transmitted 
some tubers of it. Tbe plant has bloomed beautifully in the stove. The 
plant has a very striking resemblance to a Begonia. Tbe flowers are pro- 
dneed in scapes, each of which are about ten inches long. Th« blossoms 

VOL. V. aa 
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are of a ros^ pui|)le colour, /mpaitent. bo called on account of the* 

elastic nature of the Talves or capsule, which throw out the seeda with cob- 
BiderabJe force. 

6. PLEUROTHALLISSAUROCEPHALA. Lizard-headed. [Bot. Re^. 1968. 

OUCH IDEA. GYNANDUIA MONANnUIA. 

This species has been in a few collections ofOrcliideae for some years 
but still remains scarce. It has bloomed in the csollection of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart. M. P. Carclew, Cornwall. The flowers are small, of a mi&ture 
of brown purple, and greenish yellow. 

7. PSORALEA ORBICULARIS. Round-leaved. [Bot. Reg. 1971, 

LUGUMtISOSiE. DIADELPIIIA DfiCANDRIA. 

The late Mr. Douglas sent seeds of this species from California to the 
garden of the Horticultural Society. It is a hardy Herbaceous plant, 
blooming in June and July. The nower stems rise to about eight inches 
liigh, producing the Idossoins in a conical head. They are of a deep rose 
colour, with a pale blue keel, producing a pretty effect, Pioratea, frompwr- 
uleas, scurfy ; the appearance of the calyx. 

8. RHIXIA MARIANA. Maryland ithexia . [Botanist 

MBLASTOlflAOriA;. OCTANDUIA MONOCYNIA. 

A native of new Jersey. It was introduced many years ago, but was lost 
in this country. It has recently been sent to the garden of the Birmingham 
Botanical Society, and bloomed in the greenhouse at that place. It will- 
ffoiirish in the open border in summer, and be preserved in a cold Iraine m 
winter. The flowers are of a lilac purple colour, each rather tnore than 
an inch across. Rhexia, from Wieais, a protrusion or swelling, to which some 
plants of this order were applied as a cure. 

9. SIPHOCAMPYLUS BICOLOR . Two coloured. [ Brit. Flow. Caid. S89. 

lOBELTACJS.Y,. PENTANDRIA MONOGyNIA, 

This is a very showy and interestim; flowering plant. It is a hardv per« 
rennial. Mr. A. Gordon collected seeds of it in Georgia, and sent them to 
Mr. Lowe, of the Clapton nursery, where it has bloomed. The stems rise to 
about three feet high, producing flowers very ireely. Each corolla is more 
than an inch long. The tube is scarlet, the three parted limb is yellow. It 
is a neat and pretty plant, well deserving a place in every flower garden. 
Siphocampylus from siphon a lube, and kampulo^ curved, alluding to the curved 
tube of the corolla. 

10. ZYGGPETALAM COCHLEARE. Shell lipped. Bot. Mag. 8535. 

This species is probably a native of Trinidad, it has bloomed in the Glas- 
gow Botanic Garden. I'lowerB — Sepals of a pale greenish-white, lip hav- 
ing purple hues and ^ great purple blotch in the upper half. The scape 
lises about three inches high, producing a single flower. The flower la 
more than two inches across. Zygoptialum^ Irom tygnt yoke, and petalon a 
petal, alluding to their being joined at the base. 

1 1. BAERIA CHRYSOSTOMA. Goldin anthered. [BmV. Flow. Gaid. 

COMPOSITJE. SYNQENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPBFLUA. 

A hardy annual, growing a foot high. The plant has very much the ap- 
pearance of Talioum ciliatum ; but the flowers are of a bright yellow, about 
an inch across. It is a native of New California ; seeds of the plant were 
sent from the Imperial Botanic Garden at St. Petersburgh to ibis country. 
Tbc plant has moomed in the collection of Mr. .laoson. Stoke Newington, 
London. Boerta, in compliment to Professor do Baer oi the university oi 
Dorfat. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


On a List of buldoits and barlt sprino flowering Plants.— Will jou 
tlIIow me to thank your Correspondent, ** An Old Subscriber,'* for the useful 
list of annual, biennial, and perennial ilowers in your number for March 
18S5, and to remind him at the satiic time that a promise of a similar list of 
the best bulbous and early spring plants have not yet appeared. The intro- 
duction into my garden of most of the Ilowers coiilained in his former list 
has given so gay, nay, I may say, splendid appearance to it during the 
summer and antumn months, that 1 am extremely anxious to obtain a similar 
display of beauty for those of the spring, which 1 have no doubt the kind- 
ness of your correspondent wiU enable me to procure. PlllLO Flos. 

Can you or any of your correspondents inform me if saw dust can by any 
process be rendered a fit manure for flowers. I two years ago top dressed 
my beds wilh oak saw dust, one year old, and nearly rotten, but it killed 
many, and much injured most of the annnnls that happened to have been 
planted out about a fortnight before. Perhaps the tannin|^ contained in the 
oak may be prejudicial to flowers i Would a mixture of lime neutralise it ^ 

Philo Flos. 

On DELPiiiNtun Chinunsis albiflora, &c.— A Subscriber to the Flori- 
ciiltural Cabinet would be glad to ho informed where Delphinium Chi- 
nensis albiflora, figured in the (Cabinet of November I8N4) is to be obtained. 
He has bought several purporting to be the sort mentioned hut they have 
invariably turned out the single blue species, a trick he is sorry to say of 
very common occurence with some nurserymen. An early answer will oh • 
Jige.-— He would also be glad to know where fEnerlhcra anesiluba is to bo 
had. 

On the best Season for sowinq Pansey Scjsn— I have collected during 
the three first weeks of August a quantity ofpansey seed, but am at a loss 
to know whether to sow it this season, or defer it till spring. 1 was afraid 
to sow it now, lest the plants should be too weakly to endure the winter, 
yet 1 thought if I could secure the plants through winter, 1 should have 
strong plants for blouxning early next season. I should be glad if some 
reader of the Cabinet, lylio has had experience in this particular, would 
give a paper upon it, saying, how late, if this season, S(M>d may be sown, and 
the plants treated so us to abide through winter. And if not till spring, how 
to treat them the successive period of the year. Au early compliance with 
his request will much oblige, A Lady. 


ANSWERS. 

On destroying the Green Fly Insect investing the rose, &c.— In a 
former Cabinet ** Rosa” wishes to know how to destroy the greon fly insects, 
on rose trees, in the cheapest, easiest, and most efiectual manner. 1 would re- 
commend him to throw, with great force^ handfuls of fine sand (sea sand, 
if he is near the coast, as 1 am, is cheap enough ) and ho will find his trees 
very soon clean and healthy* Probably coal ashes reduced very fine, 
might answer as well as sand, but I have never tried it. Calceolaria. 
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Qmameniul stand of flowers, — Mrs. S. Craddock 

TOuquet of fliowers.— Mr. Oliver. 

Bouquet of hardy perennials, fifty -one varieties.— Rev. R. Wilson Taylor. 

Sheffield botaeic society.— The exhibition of plants, flowers and vege- 
tables for the season lately took place. The tent for the display of vege- 
tables was fixed in the lower part of the gardens, conveniently arranged, 
with a table, ei^ht feet in width down the centre, and having a space on 
each side for the accommodation of visitors. In this tent numerous articles 
were exhibited of very great beauty and excellence. Mr. Paxton's Clero- 
dendrum with rich so^arlet flowers, although a good deal injured by its long 
cumage from Chatsworth, was nevertheless much admired. Mr. Braiders 
Elicbrysum venusta, and Erica ordonata, were pronounced by competent 
judges to bo the finest in the kingdom. There were many other plants 
which displayed much skill and attention in their cultivation; such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Calceolarias, Pinks, Ranunculuses, Roses, Annuals, 
4*c. On the first day the gardens were visited by a large number of the 
proprietors and subscribers. On the second day the number of visitors was 
larger than on the first. The cavalry band was in attendance both days, 
and the weather bein^ fine, many strangers from a distance, as well as per- 
sons in the town and its surrounding neighbourhood, availed themselves of 
this opportunity of testifying their love for the beauties of Flora, and the 
rich treat which such exhibitions are calculated to supply, collected, as many 
of the specimens not unfrequently are, by obtaining a few seeds or roots 
from the remotest parts of the globe, but yet seldom visited by civilized 
men. 

llie judges were for the plants — Mr. H. Shepherd, Botanic Garden, Liver- 
pool ; Mr.' Rider, nurseryman, Leeds ; Mr. Parkin, gardener to Mr. Stan- 
hope, Cannon Hall ; and Mr. Wilson, gardener to the earl of Surrey. 

Plants. — Stove Plants, l. Clerodendruin speciosissismus. Mr. Paxton, 
2. Brunsfelsin Americana, Mr, Appleby, Gardener to J. Young, Esq. S. 
Siningia guttata, Mr. Waters, gardener to Mrs. Shore, Meersbrook. 

Orchideuus phuitu, I.Oncidiuni Lanceannm, Mr. Menzies, gardener to 
C. Rawson, Esq. Halifax. 2. Egidendrum Oncidioides. 8, Maxillaria cris- 
tate, Mr. Paxton. 

Bulbs, or ScitaTiiineous, l.Wurrabea purpurea. 3. Lapeyrousia corym- 
bosa. 8. Babiana rubo-cyatiea, Mr. Appleby. 

Succulents in flower, 1, Epiphyllum splendidum. 2. Epipbyllum Jenkin- 
soni, Mr. Appleby^. 

Succulents not in flower. 1. Cactus senilis, Mr. Paxton. 

Collection of Ferns, I. Biechnum Cavidense, Adiantum trapeziforme, and 
a species from Mexico. 2. Biechnum angustifolium, Lygodinm Scandens 
Gymnogramma,,Mr. Waters. 

Green-huuse Plants, 1. Eliclirysum venusta, Mr. Braide, gardener to H. 
Wilson, Esq. Birtliwaite Hall, near Barnsley. 2.Piineiia decusata, Mr. Paxton. 
8. Lachenaultia forinosa. 

Ericas, 1. E. odorata, Mr. Braide. 2. E. ventricosa superba, Mr. Apple* 
by. 

Dark Geraniums, I. Angustissima, Mr. R. Turner, of Sheffield, florist. 
2. Lord Nelson, Mr. Appleby. 

Rose Geraniums, 1. Statvia, Mr. Hall, Doncaster. 2. Tam O'Shanter, 
Mr. R. Turner. 

White Geraniums. 1. Hilleannm. 2. Cleopatra superba, Mr. Appleby. 

Collection of three shrubby CalccolariaSi 1. Captain Ross. 2. Sessi- 
folia, Mr. Appleby. 

Collection of Herbaceous Calceolarias, 1. Guttata, Mr. Barron. 2. Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, Mr. Appleby. 

Greenhouse succulents in flower, 1. MeSembryanthemum species, Mr. 
Appleby. 2. Ditto, Mr. Menzies. 

Annuals in Pots, I . Collinsea bicolor, Mr. Paxton, 
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Fuchsias, 1 . Fuchsia globosa, Mr. Braide. B. Globosa, and B. Grandi- 
flora, Mr. Menaies. 

Herbaceous Planta, 1. Cypripedium spectabile. 2. Penstcmon digitalis, 
Mr. Menzies. 

Hardy Shrub, 1. Hentzia scabra. 2. Azalea Recenlissima, Mr. Menzies. 
Display of cut Flowers, l. The crown, with the word** Victoria,** round 
the bottom, Mr. Paxton. 2. Splendid pyramid, Mr. Appleby. 

Rosea, Hybrid or C hina, 1 and 2, cut lluwers, Mr Hall. 

Roses, Province or Garden varieties* 1 and 2 cut Flowers, Mr. Hall* 

Moss Roses, 2 and 2 cut Flowers, Mr. Hull. 

Extra Prize for Hardy Ferns^-Asplenium fonLanum Murinum, Woodsia 
llvensis, Asplenium lanccolatuui, Polypodium calcareuni, Mr. W^aters. 

Extra Prize for the South .American Pitcher Plant — Ceplialotus iolicularis, 
Mr, Paxton. 

Flowers. — First pan of 10 Ranuneluses, Mr. William Archer ; 2d ditto 
of 10 Ranunculuses, Mr. Birley,Eurt Street, ShelUcld. First Pun of Cl Ran- 
unculuses. Mr. Smith, Fxclesall, N^wHoad; second ditto of 6 Rauuncu* 
luses, Mr. Birloy. Collection of lessthim 12 varielies ol Pauzies, Mr. Tur- 
ner, florist, Shcineld. Best Pan of 12 Pinks, Mr. Smith, Ecclesall, New Road ; 
Second ditto of 12 Pinks, Mr. Simonite, Sheffield Park. 

Plants.-— M r. Appleby heing the competitor vho had ohialned (he great- 
est amount in money Prizes, in the ililVerent classes of plants, received, in 
addition to his prize money, un elegant fowling piece, presented by Joseph 
iShore, Esq. of Birmingham, value £ 15. 

Mr. Paxton having obtained the second greatest amount, received, in 
addition to his prize money, a silver cup, value £5. 

Fruits.— The greatest amount in money prizes having been obtained by 
Mr. Paxton, he received in addition to the money prizes, a silver cup, value 
£ 10 . 

The second greatest amount having been obtained by Mr. Batley, of 
Wentworth Castle, he received in addition a silver cup, value £5. 

VEGETABLES.— A Silver cup, value £10. was received by Mr, Abraham, 
South street, who had obtained the greatest amount in money prizes. 

Mr. AVaterbniisc, having obtained the second greatest amount, received 
a prize, value £2 10s, 

Cottagers’ Class. —Mr. Marsileii Little Sheffield, received one sovereign 
in addition, having obtained the greatest ainoual of money prizes for vege- 
tables. 

Mr. Machon, Little Sheffield, received lOs. for l aving obtained the second 
greatest amount. 

Mr. Fielding, Sheffield, received 5s. for having obtained the third greatest 
amount. 

A Chapter of Flowers.— Flowers of all created things are tlie most in- 
nocent and simple, and most superbly complex ; ]duylhiugs for childhood,, 
urnainents of the grave, and the companion of the told corpse in the coffinr 
Flowers, beloved by the wandering idiot, and studied by the deep thinking 
man of science ! Flowers that of perishing things are most perishing, yet of 
all earthly things, are the most heavenly. Flowers, that unceasingly expand 
to heaven their grateful and to man their cheerful looks— imrtners of hutoan 
joy, smoothers of human sorrow ; iit emblems of the v iclor's triumphs, of the 
young bride's blushes ; welcome to crowded halls, and graceful upon soli- 
tary graves . • .Flowers are in the volume of nature, what the expression 

God is love.” is in the volume of revelation W'hat a dreary desolate 

place would he a world without a flower! It would be a face wiihuat a 

smile— -a feast without a welcome Are not flowers the stars of tb« 

earth, and are not floweis the stars of heaven ? One cannot look closely 
at the structure of a flower without loving it. They are emblems and ma> 
nifestations of God's lov e to the creation, and ih^ are the means and mini- 
stratians of man's love to his fellow creatures *, for they first awaken in hia 
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iniud a seme oi the beautiful nnil the good.*,. ••Tba verj inutUitjr of flowen 
is tUeir excellence and great beauty; for they lead ns to thoughts of gene- 
rosity and moral beauty, detached from, and superior to all selhshness; so 
that they are pretty lessons in nature's book of instruction,' teaching man that 
he livetli not by bread or from bread alone, but that he hath another than an 
animal life. 

On obtaining large Flowers op the Dahlia.— 1 have been given to 
understand that nurserymen who exhibit Dahlias at the shows, and produce 
dowers of such immense size, are accustomed to prune away the greater 
part of a plant, as well as the flower buds at an early stage. I wish some 
person who has practised these operations, would give a few instructions, at 
what stage of growth this may be effected, and how performed, ike. 

Cleuicus. 

On Ipomea and Con volv ulus .^The genera Ipomea and Convolvulus are 
so similar, that many unite them into one, but the best botanists keep them 
separate. In Convolvulus, the calyx sometimes has two small bracts. In 
Ipomea it is always naked. In Convolvulus the stamens are shorter than the 
limb of the corolla. Ovary is two, seldom three colled ; and the stigmata 
are two, filiform, not capitate. Botanist. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annual flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanthuses, Ten-Week 
Stocks, &c. now sown in pots and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse during 
winter, will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April. Such 
plants bloom early and fine, and their Howering season is generally closing 
when spring-sown plants are coming into bloom 

(tarnation layers, if struck root, should immediately be potted off 

China Rose cuttings now strike very freely ; buds may still be put in suc- 
cessfully. 

Mignonette may now be sown in pots to bloom in winter. 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off ; plants of wbicb will bloom 
in May. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, may be taken off and planted in the situations 
intended for blooming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. 

Verbena Melindris (chami^drifolia.) Runners of this plant should now be 
taken of}', planting them in small pots and placing them in a shady situation. 
It should be attended to as early in the month as convenient. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysantlieraus should be repotted if necessary ; for if 
done later, tbe blossoms w'ill be small. Use the richest soil. 

When Petunias, Heliotropiura, Salvias, Pelargoniums (Geraniums), &c. 
have been grown in open borders, and it^ is desirable to have bushy plants 
for the same purpose tlie next year, it is now the proper lime to take off 
slips, and insert a number in a pot; afterwards place them in a hot-bed 
frame, or other situation having the command of heat. When struck root, 
they may be placed in a greemiouse or cool frame to preserve them from 
frost daring winter. When divided and planted out in the ensuing May in 
open borders of rich soil, the plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely. 

Tigridia pavonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of tbe 
month. 

Grernhonse plants will generally require to be taken in by the end of tbe 
month. If allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn 
brown from tbe effect of cold air, &c. ^ 

Plants of Pentstemons should be divided bv taking off offsets or increased 
by striking slips. They should be struck in heat. 

The tops and slips of Pansies should now be cut off, and be inserted under 
a hand glass, or where they can be shaded a little. They will root very freely 
and be irnod niants for ne^t season. 
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PART I 

0 R 1 G 1 N A L (; 0 M MUNI C A T I 0 N S. 


ARTICLE 1. 

ON TIIK CriLTlfRK Or IMILOX DRljMMONDil. 
by a 

( LERGYMAiN's daughter, in suhuey. 

I’liE flowers of the whole tribe of Phloxes are beautiful, and in 
gCMicral admiration, t]i(?y are highly ornamental to a flower garden, 
and iiierii: a jjiaee in every one. Nc’arly every sp(*eios is of a 
desirable height for it, growing from one to two feet and a half 
high, 'fho plants are of easy culture, and to be obtained at a 
trifling price, 'i’hese facts induce mi* to oiler Kome observations 
upon the culture, kc, oftlio whole genus, having in iny possession 
every species luid variety I have hitherto bran! of. 

During the present summer I have b» eu (jnite delighted with 
that most charming, newly introduced kind, Phlox Drummondii, 
and its varieties. In I procured a plant of the original kind 
find ke]>t it in a pot through winter; earh in May I procured 
small plants, eight or ten inches high, of hi- vi ral hybrids, and 
immediately turned them out into a bed. The hybrid varieties 
were venustum^ a most beautiful rose colour, having a dark cen- 
tre ; formosum.Viliiii, dark red (*ye, very large, round flower;^ 
pulchellum^ very dark velvet crimson, black centre, round flower; 
bellissma, lilac with very large, crimson eye ; speema^ very dark 
velvet crimson, rather star shaped, darker centre ; carnescem^ a 
light rosy-pink. The original kind is of a rosy-red with a small 
VoL. V. BB 
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eye. These seven kinds 1 had sufficient of to plant a small cir- 
cular bed, a yard in diameter, of each in my flower piarden, seven 
])lant8 in a bed. The b<‘ds wiiro at a distance of about ten yards 
from each other, with intervening beds planted with other plants. 
I had each bed raised liigh at the ct nlre, so that when the phuits 
were in bloom, the bed bud the appearance ol‘ a cone of splendid 
flowers, beautiful in apiK‘arane(*, and producing a neat and 
striking effect. 

My soil is u san<ly-b»am what I enriched moderately with souk 
rotten nianun‘. I have alrcsidy gathered some s(‘eds from cacli 
kind, and 1 o])scrve there is an apj)oarance of obtaining a good 
supply; a paper of each 1 inelose for the (’ondiietor of the Ca- 
binet. In 18.%* 1 bad the original kind luit not early ciuuigh to 
alford me an oppoii unity of (ditaining any seed, but liaving plenU 
<»ryouJig shoots nj)on the plant about four or fiv(* inches long. 1 
took a quantity o/f ca?ly in Septennhen*. inserted them in sand\ 
loam, and placed them on a gentle hol-bcd, within a frame, and in 
thn‘e W(‘ek8 tlit'V had struck root. I renn^ved tin* pots of cuttings 
at th(* (‘lid of October into a cool part of a greenhouse, when* I 
kept iheiu berdtby through winter, and at the (*nd of March I 
|»<»tt(‘d them off’, singly, into small pots, and in May turned those 
I want(‘d for the juirpose into tin* bed in tin* flow(’r garden, and 
nuriovcd a lew in((» larger pots to adorn flie gre*‘nbouse, wlu*re 
they havi* llow<*rod most pr(»fusely. The same mode of j»roj>agu- 
tion will, of courst', ecpially sncccu'd witii my hybrid \arieties, si> 
that I Nball be able to koi p up each kind pennainmtly. 

The seeds 1 sliall ohlaiii from the plants 1 possess this yrar 
will be sown next s]>ring, and doubt h’ss the j^roduee will afford 
me uumy handsonn* varieties. AVln'ther tin* j)lants be grown in 
the greenhouse, on In'ds xA' a sort, or singly in tin* gi'ueral mass 
of a (lower ln*d, in eaeh, and in all nothing ean be more neat and 
striking as a (h^wer. 

My plants, in the («j)eu bordt*r, eame into bloom early in June, 
and have l>ei‘n in profusiem up to the present time, St'ptembt'r, 
and will continue to bh»om as long as du- s<‘ason admits. 

The talh*st of Tn\ plants gn»w’ about two f'et high, and ha\(- 
spreading heads pioeeeding from a single stem, more than hali 
a yard aeross. 


f To > 
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ox THE rrr;n UE or the pxnsy 

hy s. c. cook, covextiiy. 

Ski:i.\<, sin'vonvl sulgi'cts in \o\ir Floricnltural Cabinet on the 
eniinre »»rtho Vausy, I herewith semi y«»u my mode of eultivating 
this hi autiful ♦rihe of'j)|aiit<. The aspeels I prefer is a soutlt-east 
one, tht‘ hh'N>nins are hi>oii shaded from the intense lu'al of the 
sim. ami si reene l fnun strong winds; I always preter growing 
tln‘ni in h* .Is, whiihht ds are four feet wiile, ami in length ac- 
et»rding to iiu‘ mnnher enltivated. The bed is supported at tlie 
(’*ioes will» iron work of a low form, as lig. L t- 

'I’he eornposi 1 use isom* f.'urth rnaidenlo.ini, 
tWi> fourths l>Ia<*k garden mould, aiul one fourth rotten dung. 
W hen the bts! is prepan'd. 1 draw lines longitudinally from one 
end of|tbe l)od to tlio other, by whieb lini‘s 1 si t the plants in, rows, 
.V bed ibur je(‘t wide will allow of four lougitmlinal rows of 
{'lanN; ihero slnnild be (»ne tbi>t alloltod to eatdi plant in the rows, 
I alwaNs choose short stroiu’^ jilants, whieh are small in eircum- 
feri iice, Wlum I have lini''he<l planting, 1 prrK’Ure some hoops 
and mats, for the purposi* of shading the plants for a lew days, 
until they hav<’ fully (’stablished theinsidves. As soon as the 
season of propagating eonnnenei's, whieh 1 eonsider about the 
first of July, or if a lato K<ason il nm be «IeI.iyed till the first ot 
August ; I proee'*d cutting off the strongest, shoots, observing to 
i Ut thein <dr at i joint, ami llnai putting tin* din’ereiit \arif*lieM 
into sep.'irate \e-i.so!s of sojii waier, for a f<'W hours, which 1 find 
greatly to prornoie tlieir stnkinj' The cutting bed is eoinpimed 
'•1 .ibout <>m’.tbirtl pit <.r river sand, to insun* a eloseiiess n>uiid 
the cuttings- tli'-n the cuttings ot » i !i variety are jdanted sepii- 
rati ly and nu 7 n!>*Ted, ami ar<* .t i,> remain in that situation 

until the following s[)f'ing, when tli^ j .an- taken uj> and planted in 
beds. It gre:tll\ improves the tlow- if the plants are waltired 
witli lifjuid majnir< , twice, or three tin*' s a week; it is necessary 
t*» keep .a i!e]gn) (.ve upon the plants tftaf ar* left for seed, for 
it util *hsp- rsc iisell in a f^ w minufes au* r H i'* matured. 1 would 
ie re im niion the utility of i;npri\gnating the fifowTsof ejifferent 
\iirieties, by impregnaling tin- In nt f<»nned kimis, anti those 
hiv ing liowers of th<- finest, iimst chsir ami tlisfinet. as the r*- 
im>tosi in (‘ob»ur from t at !i other. Tln‘ prt»duct' will be kiruis 
almost certainly to be tb'pendetl upon as go»)d, ami in colour what 
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may naturally be depended upon by a combrture of any two 
prkcipa] colours in dw flowers. It is a most mter^ting attention 
to be paid to this chanuing, sweet, flower, to raise the plants, 
watch their progress, and to daily, in the seascm, see the first 
opening flowers of new varieties. It far more than compensates 
Ibr any attention bestowed. 


ARTICLE III. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN BLOOMWELL, AN OLD FLORIST ; AND 
WOULDKNOW, A NEW BEGINNER. 

BY BI7.ARIIB. 

Woutnitaow. Good morning to you, Mr. Bloomwell, you sec 
I am come again to admire your carnations. 

Bloomwell. I assure you, Sir, I am very glad that my flow- 
era have sufficient beauty to attract your notice ; allow me to 
introduce you to no less a personage than the Queen of Sheba. 

'WouLDKNOW. You mean Lassclles’ Queen of Sheba, purple 
flaked, I suppose ? I have heard much talk about it. 

Bloomivell. Now, you see it, what do you think of it. ? 

WoOLDKNOW. I think it a most beautiful flower, and an in- 
dispensable one in every good collection. 

Bloomwell. You are right, it has high colour, good white, 
and sufficient size. These are very desirable properties, but it 
is apt to throw the petals too much out of the calyx, and by that 
circumstance soon becomes loose. 

W OULBKNOW. I heard Mr. M., lay a wager the other day atS. 
Show, that he had paid particular attention to it, and was con- 
vinced that Turner's Princess Charlotte and it, were one and the 
same flower, do you agree with him in that opinion ? 

Bloomr'SLL. Certainly not, there may be, and is, a great 
similarity, but the Queen of Sheba was raised by a gentleman, who 
could not for a moment be suspected of such a gross deception, as 
to give out as a seedling of his own, an old and well known flower. 
A scientific botanist w ould perhaps sooner point out the difference 
than a florist, I think Mr. M. could not have paid a greater com- 
pliment to the Queen of Sheba than by indentifying her with the 
Princeas Charlotte, a flower which has stood at the head of its 
class for many years. 
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WorLDKT«ow. Pray what beaiatiM scarlet Fkka k that^ at 
the end of the stage ? 

BLooMwnKLC*. A.n old favourite of mine, Pearaoii^a Madam 
Mara, which when well blou'n, is surfiassed by no flower of its 
class that I have seen. Perhaps no llowcr is more universally 
grown, and I believe no flower has taken more prises, 'The 
scarlet is good, the white at first has a pink shade, but bleaches 
as the dower expands. The petals are very apt to cup, and 
that cinmmstance often crack at the edge which spoils the 
bloom. 

WooLDKSow. Pray is not Steanic*8 Dr. llames, said to be 
the some flower with this ? 

Rloomwell. It has been so said, and no doubt as there is a 
great likeness, tlic old flower has been ftrequently sold for the 
new* one by unprincipled pt'rsons, and this has caused the two to 
he confounded. I have never had Dr. IJanies from the raiser 
which is the surest way of comparing the flowers, and I cannot 
believe any tnu? Frorist would be guilty of sucli nn imposition, 
without the clearest evidence ; anotht*r reason for doubting the 
indentity of the two flowers in question is, from my own oxperi- 
cnee, A fi'w years ago 1 raised a seedling scarlet Bizarre, from 
Wild’s perfection, so much like th<» parent, that it might easily 
have passed for it without much danger of the elieat being dis- 
covered. This being my ease, why may not others have had the , 
same thing happen to them? The whole mystery seems to mo to 
be thus easily accounted for. A new flower of uncommon at- 
traction is announced, some old stogor of more cunning and sa- 
gacity than honesty, finds out that it is \ ^ ry much like some old 
and cheap sort, and instigated liy the lov«' of gain, imniediatcly 
substitutes tin* one for the other, so thai in a yvsLt or two tho 
confusion becomes complete. 

WouLDKSOw. Are there many flowers in this pcrdicament? 

Bloohwkll. Perhaps there may in the^ Florist’s Gazette for 
1832, 1 And Leightons’ Miss Foote, and Sir (jef»rge Crewe, rose 
flakes, classed as one flower. Also in the same class P'aulkner’s 
Eliza, and Smalleys’ Wonderful. With resjxM't to the former of 
these, I can say nothing, having grown Sir George Crewe only, 
but for the latter, 1 affirm there are not in the whole class perhaps 
two flowers more unlike. I had * Wonderful’ from a person wl^ 
had it from frie raiser, and ^Eliza’ from a gentleman amateur, who 
is very careful in his.seiection of plants, and in all probability had 
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it.direct &om the raiser. ‘Eliza’ is a Fink flake of low growth, a 
shy breeder, and bad striker ; ‘WooderM,’ on the contrary, is a 
high Bose flake, of taller and freer growth, a larger bloom, and in 
all respects a wmderful deal the beat flower. How they came 
to be confounded, whether by accident or design 1 cannot tell, 
but I believe ‘Wonderful’ is generally sold for both. What I 
consider the true ‘Eliza* being comparatively scarce. 

WouLOKNOW. What pale coloured flower is this, it seems to 
be a crimson or purple Bizarre, {but the quantity of dark colour 
is very small? 

BloomwsIiL. That flower should be a caution to you not al- 
ways to esepect the highest priced flowers to be the beat, it is 
called Huggin’s Brilliant. But in what its brilliancy consists 
1 have yet to' learn. I have grown it these three years, and 
the bloom you now see on it, is the best in colour 1 have 
had. In Mr. Hogg’s Catalogue for 1830, it is offered at twen- 
ty shillings per pair. If it never blooms better than I have 
seen it, it would be too dear at twenty pairs for a shilling ; 
for to my fancy, a flower that is short of colour has the great- 
est fault possible. I would sooner have a rough edge, or a 
deficiency of size, or any other single defect, where the co- 
louring was splendid, than this defect of pale colouring, though 
the flower was as large as a Dahlia. 

WoutUKNOW. What a fine high coloured rose flake the 
next is, this will not loose your favour for want of colour. 

Bloouwbll. True, but it sometimes looses it by having 
too much, being rather subject to run, it is called Fletcher’s 
Duchess of Devonshire, and is said to be a sport from Greg- 
ory’s King Alfred, that fine old crimson Bazarre, in the next 
pot. 

WoOLUKifow. Is it possible that this can be the case. 

Bloomwell. It certainly is possible, but the probabilities are 
ten to one against it. 

{To he continued,) 

ARTICLE IV. 

ON WATER AND WATERING PlJtNTS. 

{Con^ued from p, 208.) 

“ Then he made choice of several sprigs of Mint, and other 
Plants, that were, as near as he could judge, alike fresh, sound, 
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ind lively ; and having taken the weight of each, he placed it in 
a phialf ordered aa above ; and as the plant imbibed and drew olF 
the water, he added more firom time to time, keeping an account 
of the weight of all he added, 

**£ach of the glasses were, for the better distinction and the 
more easy keeping a register noted with a different mark or letter 
as A, B, C, kc. and all set in a row in the same window, that 
they might all partake alike of the air, light and sun. 

Thus they continued from July the twentieth, to October the 
ixflli, which was just seventy seven days ; then he took them out 
and weighed the water in each phial, and the plant also, adding 
to its weight that of oil Uic leaves which had fallen off during the 
time it stood thus. And lastly, lie computed how much every 
plant had gained, and how much water was spent upon it. The 
particulars arc as follows. 

“A. a common spear mint set in spring waU*r. 

“ When the plant was put in, in July the twentieth, it weighed 
just twenty-four grains; when taken out, October the fifth, it 
weighed forty two grains ; so that in the space of seventy seven 
days, it had gained in weight fifteen grauis. 

“ The whole cpiantity of water cxi)cnded during the seventy 
seven days amounted to two-thousand- five -hundred and fifty, 
eight grains; and consequently, the wi’iglit of the wat(*r taken up 
was one-hundred and seventy and three-thirteens times as iniieh 
as the plant had got in weight. 

“ 11, cotnmoii spear mint »i‘t in rain water, the mint weighed 
when put in, twenty enght grains and a half, and when it was 
taken out forty five grains four thirds, having gained in'seventy 
seven days seventeen grains and an half, 

“ The whole quantity of water expended was three thousand 
and four grains which was an hundred and seventy one twenty- 
three thirty-fives times as much as tlie plant liad received in 
weight. 

“ C, common spear mint set in thames water. The plant when 
put in weighed twenty eight grains, when taken out fifty four 
grains, so that in seventy seven days it had gained twenty six 
grains. 

‘*Thc whole of the water expended, amounting to two 
thousand four hundred ninety Uirce grains which was ninety 
five, twenty-three twenty-six times as much as the additional 
weight of the mint. 
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“ D, The common solanum or nightshade set in spring water# 
The plant weighed when put in, forty nine grains, and when 
taken out one hundred and six grains, having gained in seventy 
seven days-fifty seven grains. 

The water expended during the seveiity seven days was- 
three thousand seven hundred and eight grains, which was sixty 
five three fifty seven as much as the augment of the plant. 

The spearmint D had several buds upon it, when first set in 
water ; these in some days became fair flowers, which were at 
length succeeded with berries. 

“ Several other plants were tried that did not thrive in water, 
or succeed better than the cataputia. 

F, lathyris or cataputia gerb, set in spring water ; it weighed 
when set in, ninety eight grains, when taken out one hundred 
and one grains and an half. The additional weight for the seven- 
ty seven days being but three grains and an half. 

“The quantity of water, spent upon it during that time, was 
two thousand five liundred and one grains, which is seven hun- 
dred fourteen times four thirds as much as the plant was aug- 
mented. 

“ F, G, those two phials so marked, wore filled,' the former 
with rain, and the latter with spring water, at the same time that 
the otlicr before mentioned were, and stood as long as they did, 
but had neither of them any plant, his design in this being only to 
inform himself, whether any water exhaled out of the glasses, 
otherwise than throiigh the bodies of the plants. The orifices of 
these glasses were covered witli parchment, each piece being 
perforated with a hole of tlic iame bigness with the other. And 
he suspended a bit of stick, about the thickness of the stem of 
one of the aforesaid plants, but not reaching down to the surface 
of the included water. These he put in thus, that the water in 
these might not have more scope to evaporate, than that in the 
other phials. 

“ Thus they stood the whole seventy seven days in the same 
window with the rest ; when, upon examination, he found none 
of the water in these wasted or gone off. Though he observed, 
both in these and the rest, especially after hot weather, small 
drops of water adhering to the insides of the glasses ; that part 
of ^em that was above the surface of the inclosed waters. 

“ The water in these two glasses that had no plants in them, at 
the end of the experiment, exhibited a larger* quantity of terrea- 
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trial maUer, Uum tliat in anj of tiuiae tluii bad tba plMfct in Anm 
did. Tlie sedimenl in d«i bottoms of the pkiab His gfottav 
and the nubecuhe diffhaed through the body of the was; 

thteker." 

** And of that ishich waa in the odiert, some of H ptoeoeded 
from eeftainmall leaves that had fidlen hrom that part of Iho 
atema of the plants, that waa within the watery wherein they vol*- 
ted and daaaolved. The terrestrial matter in the rata water waa 
nner than that in tlie spring water. 

“ In the year 1692, he made die following experiments with 
Hyde Park conduit water. The glasses, he made use of in this, 
were of the same sort with those of die former^ and covered 
over with parchments, in like manner. The plants were all 
spearmint, the most kindly, fresh, $prightly shoots he could 
clinse. The water and the plants were weired as beifbre, and 
the phials set in a line in a south window ; where they stood ikom 
June the second to July the twenty»eighth, which was just fifty 
six days. 

II. Hyde Park conduit water alone. The mint weighed 
when put in, one hundred and twenty seven grains ; when taken 
out, two hundred and fifty five grains : the whole quantity of 
water expended upon this plant, amounted to fourteen tliousand 
one hundred and ninety grains. This was all along a very kindly 
plant, and had run up above two feet in heights It had shot btti 
one considerable branch, but had sent forth many and long roots 
from whence sprung very numerous and short fibres. These 
lesser came out of the larger, on two opposite sides for the most; 
so that each root with its fibrilla appeared not unlike a small 
feather. To tlicso ftbrillaD pretty much terrestrial matter ad- 
hered. There was agr<*pn substance iii the water, resembling a 
fine, thin conserva, which was at last thick and turbid* 

*‘Thc plant I. The same water alone. The mint weighed 
when put in, one hundred and ten grains ; and when taken out, 
two hundred and forty nine : the water expended was thirteen 
ihouaand one hundred and forty grains. 

**This waa as kindly as the former ; but had shot no coUateraJ 
branches. The roots of it, the water, and the green mdMdanee^ 
all mneh as in the former; 

^*The plant K. The mint was set tn Hyde Park cHmdj^ 
water, in which was dissolved an ounce and ahalf of eoiiiaim 
garden earth. It weighed, when pot it, seventy six gratns ; triieii 

▼Olil. V. cc 
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lilMoitt, two hundred and forty four graint! water expended 
lAn thoueand aeven hundred and thiriy me gndne. Though ihie 
j^ant had the misfortune to be aanoy^ with veiy small inseols^ 
that happened to ibc upon tt, yet had shot very considerable coU 
lateral branches, and at least as many roots as either is H or I, 
which had a nnieh greater quantity of terrestrial matter adhering 
to the extremities of them. The same green substeace here 
diet was* in the two preeeeding. 

“ L was set in Hyde Parii conduit water, with die same quan- 
tity of garden mould as in the former. The mint weighed, when 
put in, ninety two grains; when taken out, three hundred and 
seventy six grains. And the water which was expended, was 
fourteen thousand nine hundred and fifty grains. 

“ This plant was more flourishing than any of the preceedent, 
had several considerable collateral branches, and very numerous 
roots, to which terrestrial matter adhered very copiously. 

The earth in both these glasses was very sensibly and con- 
siderably wasted, and less than when first put in. The same 
sort of green substance here as m those above.*’ 

^^The plant M was set in Hyde Park water, distilled off with 
a gentle still. It weighed when put in, one hundred and four- 
teen grains; when taken out, one hundred fifty five: the 
water expended was three thousand eight hundred and three 
grains; 

** This plant was pretty kindly, had two small collateral bran- 
ches, and several roots, though not so many as that in H or 
but as much terrestrial matter adhering to them, as those had. 
The water was pretty thick,^ having very numerous, small ter- 
restrial particles swimming in it, and some sediment at the bot- 
tom of the glass. This glass had none of the green matter above 
mentioned in it. 

N was set in the residue of the water, which remained in the 
still after that In M was distilled off. It was very turbid, and as 
high coloured (reddish) as ordinary beer. The mint weighed, 
when put in, eighty one grains ; when taken out, one hundred 
Seventy five grains. The water expended was four thousand 
time hundred forty four graina. 

** This plant was very lively, and had sent out six collateral 
biiiidMa,.»id several inota. 

V gbue O, had Hyde Park conduit water, in whieh was a 

dbini efdtMivedwilre. 
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*^Th« mialfSet in tkih toddtiaj bagtnt^iritim 
«ad m xlbw days di^; aa lilixwiie did two iaoreapr%» mm 
aot in it tucoesuToly. 

attotker glaat lie diiaoWed an ounce of good garden. moNild 
And a dram of nitre. 

And in a third, half an ounce of wpod-nahea, and « dram ,of 
nitre ; but the plants in these succeeded no better , than the 
former. 

[To it€ conimmd.) 


ARTICLE V. 

ON IMPREGNATING CALCEOLAKIAA. Ao. 

BT AN ENQUIRBR 

1 UAVB just been told that Calceolarias can be sucoeesfiiUy hn* 
pregnated with blossoms of difTereni genera, and the result is, 
that Calceolarias are produced from the seed, of a vast variety oi* 
colour. If my information be correct 1 should be glad if some 
person, or persons, who have tried it, would give a list in the Ca« 
binet of the sorts of plants which have succeeded, in impregnating 
successfully tlie Calceolarias. Also when to sow the seed ; how 
to treat the young plants, &c, so as to get them into bloom ^ 
early as possible. An article to be inserted in the November 
number would much oblige. 

An ElfQUlRBR. 


ARTICLE VI 

UN RAISING CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FROM SEED. 

BT AN OLB FLOBIST. 

The culture of the Carnation, though elaborately written upon by 
many with ability and experience, has in one point, and that a very 
material one, been either totally neglected or slightly or diaeou- 
ragingly mentioned, I mean the progressive rniprovement of tfie 
flower and its subvariety the Picotee, by raising new plants fSrom 
need. Hitherto we have been taught that the production cf new 
and fine varieties of either Canmrionor Picotee, is an extreme^ 
difficult and even arduous undertaking — the propotflon bdsig 
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to two good fiowen to <hi 0 hundrod inferior iuid woftii* 
Im {danti. With this I perfectly agree^ provided that the 
ordiottry mode of obtuning the seed be pursued. We ase Idki 
feat it is a plant that never fsroduces seed in considerable quatitl* 
ly, nor even any at all, unless in very dry and warm summexa and 
under peeulkr treatment, and even then uith difficulty, arising 
as it is stated from the extreme doubleness of the flower,^’ a 
mistake originating either from ignorance of the natural structure 
of the flower and its physiology, or from want of sufficient expe- 
rience in the writer. The Carnation is one of nature’s most 
brilliant ofibrings to the flower garden, and although almost uni- 
versally cultivated and admired for the symmetry and fine colour- 
ing of its blossoms, and for its delicate and grateful pejrfume, it is 
rarely seen in its fine varieties, some of which are really splendid 
and admirable, eclipsing all the flowers of its season, and making 
it as the pre-eminent ornament of the summer, as the Dahlia is of 
the autumnal months. 

The scarcity of those fine flowers arisbs from two causes-* first, 
flrom the jealousy of the few florists possessing them, who think 
feem worthy of being exhibited and distributed to the initiated 
only ; and secondly, from the neglect of raising plants from the 
seed of fee best fioweis, and from such only. Any florist who 
has sufficient energy and who wishes to derive more gratification 
firom fee culture of his Carnations, than he has yet enjoyed, may, 
by attending to fee following directions obtain ample amusement 
and an abundant repayment for his time and trouble, in fee pro- 
duction of many valuable and magnificent new flowers. 

It is true feat nearly ril the blossoms of Double Carnations, if 
imaided by the hand of fee gardener, will be unproductive of seed, 
but they arc in very many cases capable of being made fertile. 
The oigans of reproduction are in almost every instance fully de- 
veloped, from the crowded state of fee petals the operations of 
nature for production are defeated. 

Every gardener and florist should know that plants arc anala- 
gous to animak in their power of multiplying their kind, and re- 
quire fee eo-operation offee aexea. In the Carnation, though ever 
so doulde, fee male pari of fee flower or stamen is generally 
feund, aa is alio fee pietil of fee fmnale portimi, together wife fee 
ovary, ocNfeumng the embryo seeds, which may be observed by 
exaiBBiniiig fee bloMims of any doifele Camatioxis. The sexual 
feiittictioatf sore moil easily dktmgttiahed. The florist, lo be sue* 
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in obtaimtig seed, ham but to imititoiiotiiiOyO^ raidot^ 
ing hio dooble flow^ «• oiiaiiar os possible to Ae oii^ one 
Ikole her opentbos. This is done by extrooting Witti a doidde 
pokifeed wsisssfs dw sQpenmflseimry petals, leortlngoBly the.oulwr 
gfisid iMres« tskbg csre» howeveri not to injure the stamens or 
ovaiiom. Ilkis should be done before the aiiUim burst and shed 
their pdlen, in order that the petals may not prevent its falling 
on, and being reeeived by the stigmas, whidh k the usual cause 
of ifooitscm in tiie double blossoms of the Carnation ; or the So* 
rist, if he pleases, may cut away the stamens, and apply the poUeu 
of some other admired variety to the stigmas of the flower, thus 
deprived of its nude organs, and so fertilise the embryo seed, 
which k the most advantageous way of proceeding, as tlic variety 
among the seedling plants will be more marked and beautifol; 
mid curious to say, more like the fiitlier plant, or that from which 
the fertilizing pollen was taken, tium the mother parent, or that 
which produced the seed. Scmi^double flowers are more easily 
managed thk way, and may be made fruitful with the pollen of 
your ;bcst double flowers^ The production of flowers k often 
<*ifected through the instrumentality of bees and other msects, 
when collecting either honey or pollen from the flowers ; in such 
cases the seed is frequently lost % neglecting to protect the blos- 
soms from too much wet, and to extract the decaying petals, 
quickly lose their beauty and brilliant eolouruig, and being no 
longer needed, wither and die; they should then be cut away, lest 
by retaining moisture, they should communicate disease to tho 
base of the ovarium (where the petals had been attached) which 
is of a spongy and light structure, and very liable to rot, if not 
preserved in a dry state, 'llie stems should now be loosed from 
the stakes to which they wore fastened, and the plants given as 
much air as possible. When the periearpinm lias attained to 
half its size, it will be necessary to remove as much of the calyx 
or cup that contained the flower as can be done without injuring 
the seed-pods. The plaifts wiU now, need little ftirther care 
until die maturing of the seed, when diey must be carefully look* 
ed over eveiy day, lest the pods should hunt and loose their seed. 
When ripe, the pods riiotdd be careftdly gathered and preserved 
unopened, uBtii die foUowa^ Hay, which k the most proper time 
for sowings or the seeds extracted maybe preserved in small well 
worked bottles, which k the mode usually adopted. » 

It haa been staled, that layering Caraatiotis prevents ditcir 
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mam tmiik rising erect, surrousided from Ike tnmmit to the 
by smaller horisontal branches. But other tri^, and tiiese may 
be said to comprehend the greater part of the hard wood, doitot 
rise with the same regularity. Instead of one leading upr^tt 
trunk, they send out many kige boughs, which riial in sice &e 
principal trunk : such trees become forked near the base, and 
the principal trunk below is short, whQe the top is largely 
branched. 

Now this is a form of a tree which, however conducive to 
beauty, is hot so to utility. The main object for cultivating wood 
is for the timber, and the greater part of foe useful timber of 
trees is contained in the trunk before it begins to shoot out into 
boughs. In the artificial cultivation of wood, therefore, it is im- 
portant to produce as great a length of trunk, in proportion to 
the branched top, as a due attention to foe natural habits of the 
tree will allow. 

Further, it is important for the obtaining of useful timber for 
the purposes of the carpenter, that the tnmk shall be what is 
termed clean for as great a space upwards as possible. To un- 
derstand the meaning of this term, when a branch shoots out 
from the side of a tnmk of a tree, a part of the vegetable circula- 
tion is carried on through that branch ; and hence there is at 
this place an intermption of foe continuity of the circulation 
and thus alters its course. The fibres of the branch lie in a 
difierent direction from these of the main stem, and this, when 
carried to it certain extent, is injurious to foe texture of foe wood. 
These twisted fibres frequently constitute as it were a distinct 
mass of wood within foe the body of foe tnmk. They often form 
what arc called knots, which greatly take from the usefulness of 
the timber for foe purposes of carpentry. 

For foese reasons, it is important that as great a part of the 
lower tnmk as possible, be freed from the lateral shoots. 

Nature in part performs this process. As the tree rises hi 
height, foe lower branches decay and fall off, so that there arc 
fow trees in which, even if left to themselves, there will not be 
a certain portion of the lower stems, cleared of lateral branches. 
When trees are close together, this natural falling off of the lower 
branches takes place more quickly, and to a greater extent, than 
when foey are distant from each other. 

/ {To he eontm^tod,) 
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FART II. 


LIST OF NEW AND RAKE PLANTS, 

Xittittd tince our Im. 

I BECOVU PUTINIFOUA. Pf^itaved. [Ikd. Mag. S59l, 

iier,o^iA<Tc. MON«ciA POiYAwnitrA. 

rery Urig^ and Iiandsouio sspci'/tfn ana irfi*ived in IK.?! into the Kdin- 
hnrgh botanic gard(*n troiu Uoriiit. It ih a lioihouac plant, growing to aix 
t'eei high- The lea vr a are about Icninrbra acruae. The flowera are pro* 
ditced in rytaea, each hltiafiotii being two inrhea or more arroNa, nearly while. 
Argoatff, in rotupliinent to A1. Uegou. 

^ Bul.Bt)PHVMJ (TtTdlMrM, 7Ae r.H*oa-»ii/t B.db,^phvHnin, 

[Hot. Hfg. Id'if. 

oncintiRv. monanduia. 

A native of Sierra I.eone, and introduced into the country hy Meaara. 
l.oddigea, with whuiii it haa bloonied, and the roroa-ntit Hcent ia anpnwrr- 
t'lil «iA atrongly to perfume a wliol<> lioiiKe. Tin* plant lina altm bloomed at 
.1. BAtemarra, Earj. Kny pertly. Staiford'diire. The bio«iaomN are of a paU 
ileali crdoiir. 

:t. CI.MIKIA UHOMBOIDA. Kafirc peUdltU 

n!v%GRA(-K\. IK TAanau, woyoovmv. avsonvw. oaiircmdbm. 

Seeda of thia plant were aent from North Weal America by Mr. Oongllis, 
and aown in the London liortieullurmi Sortely'a Ctarden where the plant haa 
bloomed. It in an annual, growing about two feet high. I'he Bowcra are 
an inch arrosa, purple, and white near the bottom of each peliil, apotlod 
w-itb purple. It much more reaeniblea t'larkia ciegana,. than C. puichella. 
Mr. Douglaa has left aoine reraarka on another aperiea in California, cloaely 
allied to C. rbomboidea, vise. ungtiiculata. 

V CLEMATk'.S FLORIDA i vur. SIEBM.DL Auho/d’i f^irgia’* /lower. 

[But. Ftovffr (iard. 

HK\\ AM i.^rKA:. ri>i.VA>nKrA roLvovNiA. 

This handaonie flowering plant ia a native of Japan, from whence it wua 
introduced into thie country by Dr. siebald. Itimil been roiiaiderod a dia- 
tiuct apeciea, from that highly ornamental apeciea, long known in the (^ar- 
dent of this country, viz. Uematia florida ; but on a rureful comparison, it is 
found to be a variety of it. The present kind deserves a place in every 
flower garden, or against a trellis, verandah, or wail. It is a free, growing 
sort, producing a profusion of blossoms, of cunsiderabtr beauty. Tho petala 
are ofa pale cream colour, sufl'ased with a rich purple, having the appear- 
ance of a dark eyed centre ; if the plant be grown on a dry auliwoil, and in 
erpial parts of peat and loam, it will flourish fr**ely. It i.h easily propagated 
by layers. 

CVMBIDII M EN>IFf>L|f M ; var. EsTRl ATlIM. Wd lea d itYtakleft 
tanrfy. • [I'h*'- 1916. 

oRf.HtDACEJr. GTaAnnni V woRAwnuiA KvaoNYMia, r.i’inranat m casivo- 
tn;n, LinioDoarM taasTVsi. cYNKinirw siriatim. 

The present plant grows freely in the greenhouse, where it produces w 
proTasfon of pretty, fragrant, blossomy The petaia are whitish, sepals grton- 
esb white, the labeilnm is spotted and marki^ with crimson, 

Vpr. T, » D 
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«. DELPHINIUM VIMINEUM. SUnder vpri^ht Luthpur. [Bot. Mt^g. S59». 
RANUNCULACEA. POLYANDRIA TRIGRTIA. 

The late Mr. DrumtoRnd aeoi seeds of this plant from the Texas , to the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it has bloomed. It is a hardy perennial spe- 
cies growing about a ^ard high. The stems are sliehlly branching, 'i'he 
dowers are produced in rich racemes, and are ofa nright azure blue co- 
Jour. It deserves a place in every flower garden, being highly ornamental 
from July to September. 

7. DELPHINIUM TENUISSfMUM. Short lirnder Larkspur, [Bofsnii/. 

A hardy annual plant, introduced into this country in 183fl, seeds of it 
were gathered by Dr. Scblhorp, near Athens.' iLbas bloomed in the Liver- 
pool Botanic Garden, producing a prolusion pf flowers and seeds. The 
plant grows to about a foot high, producing its flowers in loose panicles, 
they are of a violet blue colour, 

R. DIPODIUM PUNCTATIJM. Dialed Jlomreil. (Bof. Peg. 1 W 

ORCHID.VCEW.. GYNANORIA MOMANDRIA, SYNONYM, DENDROBII'M PI' NCTAT 17M . 

This terrestrial species of Orchidecp lias been found in Van Diemon’s 
land, as well as in New Holland, but more plentiful in the latter country. 
Mr. Jackson found it there flowering in December. It has bloomed in the 
eollection of Messrs. Loddiges’s. The stem is of a dark purple colour, ris- 
ing from eigteen inches to two feet high. The flowers are numerously . pro- 
duced on a cylindrical raceme. Kach blossom is of a dark purple, spotted 
with blood colour, und are about an inch across, producing a very pretty 
ffi’ect. Dipodinm, from di« two; and psns podos. a foot ; alluding to the two 
stalks of the pollen masNcs. 

9. F.PIDENDRUM CORlA( BUM. Leathery leaved [Bat. 359S 

URCIIIIMCUA.. QYNAMVRIA MONAYDRIA. 
rharles, Parker, Esq. sent this species from Demersrn to the Liverpool Bo- 
tanic Garden, where it has bloomed. It had been considered by Mr. Shep- 
herd to be a variety of K. variegatum but it appears now to be a distinct 
speciea ; the Icavea are more coriaceous, more lanceolate, shorter and less 
striated and acute ; the spotting of the flowers are also very difl’ereut. The 
flowers are produced in a spike, and the raceme contains from eight to ten. 
Each blossom is about on inch acro.ss, whitish, beautifully spotted with red. 
F.pidendium, from epi upon, and dtndi&n, a tree, referring to its native »i- 
Cuation. 

10. lUBRANTHrS ANDERSOMI var, TF.X.\MUS. hot. Mag. SWfl. 

AMiRYLLIDF.iC. HEVAXDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Grows in a native state in Monte Video, and iu Buenos Ayr**. The 
scape is one flower. The flower w an inch and a half across, of a piden 
yellow Cfdour, with the outside of the petals, striped with redish brown. 
Ilabranthni, from ulras delicate, and amkot a flower. 

11. HOSACKIA STOLONIFERA. Crnping roidtd [Bat. Rrg. 197T 

ARGrMiKOSff. DIAnEI.PIIIA DECANDRIA. 

Tlie late Mr. Douglas sent seeds of this plant fvem Cdifomia. It is a 
hardy herbaceous plant, forming a bush of a yard high, and has much tbo 
appearance of a shrub during summer. The flowers are produced in nod- 
diDjg umbefs. Each blossom is small peenisb, with chocolate cMOureu 
middles. The plant blooms in June and growi^ rapidly and bushy, is 
found to be valnablr. has an under* shrub, flUing up vicsncies between- 
shrubs It increase.^ rapidly by its creeping roots. 
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19. LUPINUS V£RSKXILOR. Pmrt^ c^lmred Lupine. 

LBat'«|NOS«. Dt&OBLPHIA OBCANDHU. 

A hard;^ perettiiial speosMt a native of California, and haa bloomed in tbe 
garden ol the London Uorticallarat Society. The atemi growa about two 
ieet high, much branched. The fluwera are produced in terminal^ apikeii 
the bloaaoma are variable between roae*colour, pale blue, violet, pink, and 
greeniah white on the aame raceme, bat the lighter ’coloura are geuerallv 
towards the top of the raceme. It is a beautit'ul flowering apcciet, and well 
ileservea a place in everj (lower garden. The flowers are iragrant, some* 
thing like the perfume ul the lield bean. It bioonis from Majr to Juljr, and 
iwoducea abunnance of seeds. 

13. PLATYSTEMON CAl.lFfUtMt'l S. Culiforman. Fhw, 

PAPAVBRACIA. POYAKUIU.V POLYUVNIA. 

An hardy annual introduced into lUia country by the late Mr. DoiiglaM. 
The plant grows ahum eight or ten inches high, branches lerniinating with 
pale straw coloured blosKoni.a, each about an inch across The llowera 
inuvb resemble the wild wood Anemone of Uritain, only dillVriiig in colour. 
lUalytlemoH Irom pUtut broad, and iirmou a slaiucu, alluding to the broad 
htamenta. 

M. RHODENDUON AHHOUMUM \ar. CIW \MOMKt;M. Cinuamenco. 

Uiiried tree Hhtrtitdcttdfuu [Rot. Itrg. 

r.uirvcc^, ucr.\M»uiv mon»m;\nfv 

lit Dr. Waiiich sent to this country, fruin India, a quuutily of aeeds 

of this plant, one of whit h itus lilootiied in the nursery of Messrs. Uoliisoii 
at Tooling, Surrey. The prosmt vtirifty is >cry like the while sort which has 
previously been noticed and hceu rulinaled in our gardens lor ten or twelve 
years, hut the clu.stcrs of |]os%cf.H arc more compact, and the purple spots on 
the whiix^ petals are larger, darker and more uumerous. '1 he while ol the 
flower is not (juitc so clear as in the old kind. The pre.*tent kind dcserxes 
«t place in every shrub border. 

15. BLUMENBXCIlIt MCLTHTDV. »IuU>/i d lcm\d. [ffof, Ulug. 

I,U.\MS. l*0|.VnBI.PIllA POIVANOKI^. 

A native of nueixus Ayres, and discovered thereby the late Mr. (iilliea. 
It has since been discovered by the late Mr. Twceifie, and by him scedf* 
wrere sent to the Glasgow Holauic Garden. I'liis aperies is very dislinct 
frouiH. insignis. being a much stronger grow in^ plant, more compact, and 
more hisped with strings. It is perfect hardy '! ne ]«;avea are much larger, 
but like B insi;;ni.s, they u'^e much lobed. T'h' flowers are about an inch 
across, while, with a yellow, and red centre 

Ifl. BKODI.E \ GltANDU LOR \. Lage ( Bwu/ott. 

1.11.1 iC'f A. 1RIAADR1A, WONOf.VMV, 

A bulbous rooting plant, a native of Georgia, on tbe north west of .Ameri- 
ca. Bulbs were sent by the lateJ;Mr. Doagtas, to the London liorticnltural 
Society. Tbe flower stem riaes to eight or ten inches high, terminating 
with an umbel of about sia flowers ; each flower is canipariutate. shout an 
inch across, of a pretty blue colour. It is quite hardy and floun>bfs freely 
if grown in a shady situation, .and olajited iirpeat soil, named in 

complimeiit to James Brodie, Esq oNltorth Britain. 

17. 8ILE.NE CHLOILEFOLM. A mi^aan e •ulfij. { flu . Heg. 

MLE?CAC(E OECAaDRIA TRIOVMV. 

A hardy perennial plant, producing numerous pretty flowers, of a pure 
white, delightfuily fragraui. Each flower is rather more than an inch siruss. 
It U a most dcsiirfble plant for either the flr«wer border or a iccl wotk. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES 

On the CitLOiiKs ot Daiilias.— The difficulty which occurs in sKerUtU'' 
ifig the real colours of Dahlias, (aiises very considerable confusion, and 
anpleasaiitnesii Lielweeii exhibitors have frequently arisen in consequence. 
Would it not cfTert the desired object if each Floricultural Society were to 
have a npcciineii card of colours, and for each . exhibitor to purchase one, 
ar 1ia\e tbon gratis, at the time each exhibitor enters for competition. 

If such cards of colours were obtained by every society from one source, 
a general correct understanding of each colour would prevail. 

Middleitx, Aug. 18th. .W. W. 

On PRitNiNQ Rhododendrons .—What should be done with respect ta 
Rhododendrons when they grow straggling, as I am afraid of cutting 
them, lest I shoidd injure the bloom for next spring. If some reader of the 
Cabinet, who has bad practical instruction, would favour me with a reply, 1 
shonid be greatly obliged. KstviiA. 

[Wc have frequently cut in straggling growing Kliodcdendrous, and they 
have made fine showy plants by the second summer. Tbe time we 
have cut in the branches wa.s early in April. Several young shoots 
were generally produced upon each branch, and lest they should be too 
close we thinned out a portion, and left not more than three or four. 

eiitting in the braiiriies at this early season, the plants WTre not 
only more certain in push shoots than it cut late, hut the young shoots 
had time before the autumn to grow vigorously, and he sufficiently rip* 
cued to withstand the efi'ects of severe Irosts without injury ; whereas, 
if rut late in nmiiracr, the young shoots would be so tender as to he 
very liable to sutler by frost. 

The young shoots produced by cutting in the hrsnehes, has never pro- 
duced bloom till the seennd season. Where a plant has a few snort 
branches, and a number «if straggling imes. the tatter may be rut and 
the former left, which, if they have fiower buds upon them, will produra 
a bloom, and the branrhes cut in push new sliools. — ('uNDmoii.j 


REMARKS. 

New Plants, Cs/charttii urtiaUar and C. ip/rndras, these are now in 
bloom, and are highly deserving a place in every fiower garden, we gave 
figures of them soon after their introduction into this country. 

JafHtnica. I'his new species, producing white flowers, is very neat 
and nandaome, and well deserves cultivation. It is a hardy herbaceous plant, 
flowering very profusely. 

Anxg^Uk Patdiptii. We gave a figure of this plant some time ago. It is 
a^ most profuse bloomer, of a sjdendid blue colour, and tbe flowers of a large 
sine. It is a charming plant for tbe greenhouse or open border. A bed of 
It Is splendid. 

PeH$iemm Mnrryomui. is a most splmdid flowering plant, producing when 
grown in the open border in sumuier, spikes of flowers six iVrt bigii* We 

«ve seen some even higher. 
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Ox THR SivHSkMnii PL^MT.— The mmemciit of the ieovei uf tbo MiiaoAR 
PudicR hove Ihr ir orif^in ijt ceruin enltirgeioealp, sUuKled Rt the RrltculRliott 
of itie leafcU with the |>ettole, koU of the petiole with the etem. Those only 
which are silualeil in the last articulation nre of sufficient sixe to be sub* 
niittcd to experiuieot. lf» bjf a lon(i;:iiudiual secliuiii the lower half pf this 
•welling be r«mo%ed, the petiole will remain depressed* haring lost t^ 
power of eieTRting itself :->if the superior half he remored* the petiole will 
remain constantly elevated, having lust the powci ofdcpreasiug itself. These 
facts prove that the motions of the neiitile dep nd on the alternate tur- 
geimeoce of the upper autl li>uer hall of the etilargiiieiil, situated at the 
{loijit of articulation > aud that « ontraitihililv is not the piinciple of these 
motions. 

If one part of the pUnl he irr ilattd. the others will soon sympatbUcy or bear 
witness, by the sutcesst^e lulling of their leaves, iliat they have successively 
felt the irritaiioii.-»iliiiK, if a leaflet be burnt slightly by a lens, the interior 
innvciiient which is produced will he propagated successively to the other 
leaflets uf the leaf, and tiience t»» the othrtr leaves on the same stalk. A very 
clever t'reiith expeiiiuentulist, Mona. Itutrorhet, found.' 

1 st — 1 hat this interiur rauvenient is trnnsuitlted ei|iittily well, either as> 
ceudiiig or descendtog. 

2 ud-— That it is ef|ualiy well tranatuiltcd, even though a ring of bark has 
been removed. 

itrd — That it is transiiiissihlp, even though the bark and pith he removed 
so that nothing reiuuiti to ( omiiiutiicute between the two parts uf the skin: 
except the woody fibres and vessels. 

dth'->*'rhat it IS transraissilile, even when the two parts communicate merely 
by a shred of bark. 

Alli -Thal it may be transmitted, even when ilie coinmuiiicstioii exists by 
the pith only. 

Otfi— -But (hat it is nut traiisniisrible, when the commuiiicstion exists merely 
by the cortical parenchyma. 

From these very interesting experiments, it results that the inleiior move- 
ment produced by itrilatioii, is propagated by the ligneous fibres and the 
vessels. 

The propagation is more rapid in the petioles lliaii in the body ofthe stems 
— >111 tlie ioriuer it moves thruiigli a distance of from three to six tenths of an 
inch ill a .^0(011(1 , in the latter, through from eight to twelve hiiudredtiis of 
an inch, iluring ilie same portion of time. Kxteriiu) Innperalure does not 
appear to ext rt any iuliueme on the rapidity ol the movement, but very 
sensibly tHf'*’ts its extent. 

Absence from light, dm iiig a certain time. rMiii{ili'tely ib-htroys the irri- 
tability of the plant. .Such eliaiige takes plate more rapidi} when (he tem- 
perature is rievateil, than when it is low. I'he. i« tiun of the siiirs influence 
readily restores the plant tfi its irritable stale. It a) »pears, therefore, that it 
is by the action of light, (hat the vital prone r fo s of vegetables are suji* 
ported, as it is by the uetioii ol oxygen that (hose nl aiimials nre preserved, 
consecpientiy, etiolation is to (be. foiiiier W’hat asphyxia is to (he latter. 

GmrdeHCi^s Gazette. 

The t.vt sEs of the vauikty and viv idnexs or colours in rLtiwuHa — 
The petals of flow ns do not owe their bovuty to the colour that paints 
them; for that, when drawn olT, is dull and dead, neiliier do they owe 
their brilliant tints to (he skin that covers them. Their lovely sppearanca 
is derived chiefly from the, butddes of water which composo their pabulittn* 
Receiving the suirs rays, they are enlivened and hrigMetied by reflection 
and refraction from those drops ofwater ; and irom Uiat spot or point of 
light being seen in every bubble, and striking to the focus underneath^ 
Br these means the whole flowet would at times be one blaxe of light hud 
not nature to soften the ssnie. covered the petal with an upper and an 
under hkin which curtails ih'eir diamond -like rays, and leaves fhein, in- 
stead, a lighlua^s and beauty unetpialled by the moct cxtpiisiUr art of the 
painter. 
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In order to prove that bnbblei of water are the true cause of tbe beaut/ 
w^Mcb flowers transmit, either in virid flashes or tender tints, to tbe human 
retina ; we have only to take the dullest coloar that was ever mixed or 
painted, and filling a small glass bubble with water, let the ra/s of tbe sun 
tali through it on the said colour, it will become tbe brightest and most 
beautiful imaginable, and exactly resemble the tint of flowers. The moist 
petal is so filled with water, that it only excites our astonishment how such a 
thin gauze like matter can contain such a quantity of liquor, and yet the 
flower reposes on the hand without wetting it. 

To shew, however, that some of our flowers may owe their beauty to 
other contrivances besides pabula filled with water, we mav instance a com- 
mon one which adorna our fields, viz. the ranunculus or butter cup. Tbe 
petals of this very prettjr wild flower appear to be varnished, but, ou exa- 
mination. we find that tbiais owing to a white powder resembling magnesia 
which lies between tbe pablum and the upper skin. ** To try the eficct.' 
says Mrs. Ibbelson, whose exjperiments on the physiology of plants have 
placed her in (he first rank of natural phiiosophera, “ 1 got a quantity of 
extremely small glass bubbles eontaining water blown for me, and 1 placed 
them in a petal, in rows : although infinitely larger, yet they appeared to 
be a petal greatly magnified. 1 covered them with a piece of gauze, painted 
so as to resemble a flower, and truly did it imitate the sort of brightness 
and brilliancy which it was intended to repre.<«cnt.” 

Gard£ner*s Gazette. 

London hort ictcT hr a i. Society. August !st.— Dr. Lindle^r read a paper 
from Mr. J. Ingram, gardener at SuiUhatupton, on a simple and effective 
mode of killing the red spider, (hrip, scale, unci green fly, without injury (o 
the plants. It merely consisted in putting the pots into a frame well closed, 
and then pulling laurel leaves well bruised between them, when in the course 
of one hour, the whole of the red spiders and green flies would be destroyed 
by the odour: the plants were then to be removed into a hot place. For a 
house twentjr feet nv twelve, the quantity of two bushels of leaves would be 
amply suflicieot, wliich might be bruised iu the place which was to be 
covered and surrounded by matting, so as to preteut the escape of the odour. 
For the destruction of tbrips and scales about eight hours was sufficient, and 
the experiment succeeded best at night; the plants afterwards to be remov- 
ed to a hot place, when the insects would soon die and dropoff. 

Dr. Lindfey read the following address from the Council of the Society to 
her Majesty, which had been presented ou the throne by the Duke of De- 
vonshire, requesting her to become the patroness of the society. 

TO TUB qVEBVs MOST E.MTELLENT MAJT.BTY. 

Most gracious Sovereign : 

We your Maiesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the president, vice 
presidents, and council of the Horticultural Society of London, beg leave 
most respectfully to approarh your royal presence, and in the name of the 
Society to offer our sincere condolence on the decease of his late Majesty our 
gracious patron. 

Yet whilst in common with all classes of his Majesty's subjects we deplore 
the lots which the nation has sustained, by the removal of so munificent a 

? atrpn of science, we are not the less sensible of the gratitude we .owe to 
)ivine Providence, for having blesaed us in the person of your Majesty, 
with a successor, whose accomplished mind and entightened views, are the 
theme of universal applause, and eminently calculated to adorn the throne 
of a*ktngdom, now justly celebrated above all others for the splendour of 
its gardens, ai^ tbe devotion of its inhabitants to the peaceful occupation of 
horticulture. 

While we hinuhly presume to take credit to our society for the improve- 
ment in*public feeling,^ which has iakeu place in this respect, we gratefully 
acknowledge the service which we have derived from the royal counte- 
asnee ; and at the love of natural beauty, and the cultivation of the fine 
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Ktts lire eipecildly itttttte in the f6Ml« breast, we coofidetttly aiiiici|paie that 
a porsait wbbb is so complete) j ideiiti6e4 with the adeance of oitilixatioB« 
will Boarisb with renewed rigour* under the fosteriiig auspices of your 
Majf'stj. 

We therefore beg to offer our most heartfelt eoDgratulatioiis on your Ma* 
j««ty*saccefMiio»to the throue of rour ancestors, and venture humbly to so* 
licit your Majesty's reoewal of that patronsge which has been accorded to 
this society by your royal predeceasors since the period of its institution, 
and earnestly pray that voar msjesty'a reign may become illtiatriotts by the 
general cultiratioii of alf those arts of peace which arc ro eminently condu- 
cive to the wealth and hcant y of the country, and the enjoyment of all elaa- 
sein of your Majesty's subjects. 

Given under onr eorporate seal. at the rooms of the Horticultural Society. 
Regent ‘Afreet, Luiiilun. »5#nU day of July, ISJI7. 

Signed on behalf of the council, Devonsiiire. 

A letter w'as read from his Graoe, addressed to the secretory inlimsting 
that hfr Majesty has signified her intention to be the patroness of the so- 

cUly. 

The first objects pointed out to the meeting were several orchideoiia plants 
contained in different collections in the room. The roost interesting of these* 
were /jfgnpetaltiin rostrstuin. from Mrs Lawrence, a specimen ot the same 
from Mr. Bateman, a» also of Arropera l.nddigesii, Stanhopea insignis, and 
Congura alrnpurpiirea. Mr. Tiatt, nfCheshtmt. exhibited a strange and in> 
teresling variety of Stanhupea insignia, and Mrs. Marryal, a new variety of 
Oncidium Cartbaginensis, a little modified in the formation of the flowers. 
The must remark aide specimen was. however. Cattles e.rtspu. from Mr Pax- 
ton, than whieh it would be difficult to find anything displaying more shill 
or Wsuty in cultivation, whether in shape, form or flower. It had been pre- 
viously never seen with mote than three, four or five flowers, but the present 
specimen contained seven, in which tbe interesting ibsrsclers of the plant 
were sH apparent. Accompanying this were three specimens of Stsnhpoen 
insignia, the cultivation of which had never before been so perfect bnl in the 
bands of Messrs. Loddiges, and these with the former specimen, exhibited 
the display of no ordinary skii). 

Mr. i'ox. of Cranford exhibited a beautiful tray of Csrnstions and 
F'uoteev ; Mr. Hogg, a tray of Carnations : Mr. Sailer, of Shepherd's bush, 
several Dahlias which were very good for the season Mrs, Marriot exhi- 
bited n tray of Verbenas, of almost every variety and colour. Tasconis pin- 
nslispiila, and Campanula fragrans, a plant which has lately come a great 
deal into cultivation in the neighbourhood of T.«ondon, uithough it aas thought 
it would he uitsucccssfu) . It grows wild in Naples, and other parts ofjtaly 
on rocks and other wild places, having s msjniifieenl uppesrnnee, covering 
the creviies of the former with ita large and beautitul bine flowers. Mr. 
Hooker exhibited a large collection of roars. Mr. Moore, gardener to Miss 
(isroier of Wirkhatn, Hants, exhibited a new Orrhideafrom South America . 
a variety of PetuDia from P. Nyctaginiffora ; and a variety of Diaatbns from 
D Superbos. 

From Mr. Lnwrenre were 1.7 Heaths, munv new and interesting varieties, 
particularly Erica viridiffora bearing a small and neat green Dower, 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

LoteuA PftopixQrA. a most splendid flowering species <|ttite hardy. It 
tikes a deep rich soil, and as all the other Lobelias M its sec4ton do, plenty 
of water in the growing season. If thus attended to. it will prodore numer- 
ous spikes of flowers rising to the height of four or five feet, ft deserves a 
place in every flower garden or greenhonse, 

Loselia CmurLBA GaANDiFumA.fbis fine Hybrid variety, is quite bsrdv, 
producing numerous flower spikes, which rise frt'm two to three feet hig^ 
aad make a very ^trills; cuntrast when placed near to the Propinqus ful- 
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g«n», &€. Like tho»e kindM, flie present is free of productimi. and eaij tn 
cttUirnte, 

Kbnmedia Marryatti, Mrs. Mar^rait's Kennedia, a most beautiful flow- 
ering greenhouse climber, well meriting a situation in every collection of 
this tribe of plants. It flonriihes well in sandy peat, having a good dmin- 
sge. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

VcANT Stove. — Plants of Cactuses that have been kept in the open air or 
greenhouse, now put into the stove, will bloom imiuediatelv. 

Greenhouse Pcants— Those plants that were removed into the green- 
house last month, should have plenty of air given Ihem every mild day ; 
but the lights should bo close shut up at night, also when cold, damp, wet, or 
other bad weather prevails, excepting a little at the doors, about the middle 
of the day. The plants should not be watered in the *' broad-casC* manner 
as it is termed ; but should be attended to singly, so that no plant may be 
watered but what is actually dry. Water should not be given in the even- 
ing but ill the early part of tho day, so that damps may bo dried up before 
the house is closed. If watered in the evening, the damp arising dur- 
ing the night will cause the leaves to decay, and encourage moss, li- 
chens, upon the soil. This will invariably be the consequence, unless 
lire heat be applied to counteract the eflect. ^ The soil in the pots should 
frequently he loosened at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy or very 
compact slate. — Cumeliai, if wanted to flower early, should bo placed in a 
atove. 

Flowhu Garden, — Ace. Auriculas must now be removed to their winter 
habitation, all dead leaves must be pick<‘d off' as they appear, or the planta 
will be liable to injury from rotting, &c, ('arnation layers potted oft 8lH>uld 
be placed for protection during winter. Oft'sets of the herbaceous kinds ot 
Calceolarias in beds or burdcrH, should now be potted off, having well-drain- 
ed pots and a light soil . The plants should be kept in a cool frame, or a 
cool greenhouse ; very little water must be given them, or they will damp 
off. Cuttings of ail kinds of giccnhousc plants that have been grown in the 
open border, in beds, Acc., such ns Heliotropes, Geraniums, shrubby Calce- 
olarias, &c. should be taken of as early as possible in the month, and be 
stuck in heat, in order to have a supply of beds, &r. the next year If Irost 
is likely to rut oft* the tops by the end of the mouth, the plants should be 
taken up, and placed very closely in boxes, large pots, &c. for preserving 
diuring winter. Water freely after potting oft*, but little afterwards at the 
roots till the planta have struck root, they may occasionally he sprinkled over 
the tops. Do not place the plants in heal, to cause them to strike, for if 
this be done, moat of the planta will fail, a cool frame or greenhouse is suit- 
able. Hyacinths and other bulbs, should be potted early in the month, ^ for 
forcing, Acc Seeds of Schizanthus, Stocks, Salpiglossis and similar 
of plants, desired to have in flower early next season, should be sown the 
ftrst week in the month in pots, and be kept from frost during winter. Seeds 
of Pansies may bo sown early in the moitlli, in pots, and be protected in a 
cool frame, also plants taken up and to be protected unless they be grown 
in a sheltered dry situation. Pinks, if not already planted off should be done 
early. Perennial and biennial flowers, may be divided, and planted off 
where intended to bloom next year. Flower heils, borders, &c. should be 
dug, and an addilinii of fresh soil be laid in them so as to raise the surface, 
and the roots of all plant.** may be covered, in be a protection during win- 
ter ; (his should he attended to by the end of the month. .Any tender kinds 
of border plants that are liable to injury during winter, should be potted 
and placed for protection. To DaltUas, a cover of soil round the roots should 
be given, lest a sudden frost coming should injure the crown buds; seeds 
uhould be collected before damaged by frost. Seeds of all kinds of flowers 
not vet gathered, should be collected early in the month, or they will be 
liabfe to injury by frost. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

NOVEMBER 1st, 1837. 


PART I 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE L 

ON PRUNING, THINNING, kc, OF TREES IN PLANTATIONS, WITH 
OTHER REMARKS UPON THEM. 

SY MS. JOSHUA MAJOR, LANDSCAPE AND AROHlTtCTURAL UAEDSNBR, 
KNOSTflORPB, NEAR LEEDS. 

1 HAVE taken the liberty of sending you a few remarks on the 
veiy defective manner in which plantationi ore generally man- 
aged, as far as regards ornament, biding disagreeable objects and 
cfiecting convenient and secure places of retirement ; trusting 
through the medium of your widely cirpulated Cabinet, should 
you deem them worthy of insertion, that my remarks may have 
some tendency towards abolishing the evil I have to complain 
of. 

I find wherever 1 travel, and in whatever country my proies* 
sion calls me, very great and glaring defects in plantations, 
arising in nine cases out of ten from the want of judicious and 
early thinning. Now, could we but persuade gentlemen, and 
persons who have the management of such plantations to com- 
mence thinning a few years after planting, and to continue to do 
so, at least once in two or three years, as it is necessary, the de» 
fects 1 complain of would be prevented, and the objects I have 
in view would be effectually attained. 

VoL. V. Bl 
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The method I would recommend to be pursued, is as follows : 

1st, Make choice of such trees, as are likely to remain where 
they are planted, and at each successive thinning, clear off a few 
of their lower branches, Wych, Elm, Birch, Lime, kc. should be 
trimmed to the lowest stem ; and the formal upright kinds, such 
as the Horse-chesnut, Sycamore, Mountain-ash, kt. to the short* 
est stem. 

2nd, Cut down from time to time, as occasion requires, such 
other trees as appear to crowd these, by this means the adopted 
plants will have room to bestir themselves, and they will be 
found severally to form extensive and massy branches, calculated 
at once for ornament and use, and one single tree, will eventu- 
ally afford a screen equal to a hundred of these neglected skele- 
tons we are at present confronted by wherever we turn oursel- 
ves. I do not mean that plantations should be always equally 
thinned : let the trees be occasionally at various distances ; 
for instance, two, three, four, five, or more may stand in a group, 
set from three to five yards from each other ; which, although 
near together, may still become fine ornamental trees, provided 
sufficient room be left all roimd to allow their branches to ex* 
tend with freedom ; and indeed, in order to produce a proper 
effect, and to have groups and masses of different sizes, different 
distances must be adopted ; instead of which, we generally find 
plantations almost totally neglected for the space of fifteen or 
twenty years, and sometimes even longer, and that too, although 
the trees were planted at first at no greater distance than three 
or four feet from each other. Such mismanagement must ne- 
eessarily cause the branches to decay and fall off ; and conse- 
quently leave the trees little better than mere naked poles, but 
miserably ill calculated to form a screen, and ornament the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

The other day on a journey into Derbjrshire, I was forcibly 
struck with the necessity of something being immediately said 
on a subject so important. 

I noticed on each side of the high road plantations that have 
stood at least thirty years ; the trees were from three to four 
feet distant ; in consequence of which they had long been di- 
vested of their principal brandies, which rendered them entirely 
useless as a screen, for which purpose ffiey appeared originiJly 
to have been planted. I am not sure whether they did not be- 
hnig to some nobleman, but, however, it is no uncommon thing 
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lor lisnilEr defects to present themselves in huge domainst even 
where woodmen are kept> which certainly reflects no credit on 
the owners. 

I feequently find it a difficult matter to persuade gentlemen to 
allow their plantations to be thinned, and tlieir trees to be cut 
down; but wherever 1 have prevailed, the alterations have never 
failed to give entire satisfaction. 1 was called in some few years 
ago, to alter the grounds of a baronet; who, while 1 was in« 
specting, directed my attention in particular to a plantation of at 
least fillcen years standing, formed fur tlic purpose of conceal- 
ing tlie kitchen garden. This partly from want of thimiing> and 
partly owing to the prevalence of that odious tree (the black 
Italian Poplar), appeared to be a complete wilderness. I im- 
mediately directed the ganiener to mark with white paint at 
least one half of tliem to be cut down. The baronet expressed 
his surprise at the number, and said he was sure Lady ■ - 

would be distressed at the idea of so many being removed ; 
however, it was agreed upon that they should be taken down 
before her ladyship took her morning walk. 1 left before the 
operation was performed ; and to my great surprise* although 
all my other plans had met with their unqualified approbation, 
in the course of a few days 1 received a letter stating, that only 
one half of the number 1 had caused to be marked, had been cut 
down, and that the rest were to remain till I had paid another 
visit ; and hoping that I should consider that sufficient, so re- 
luctant was my kind employer to cut down his trees. Notwith- 
standing which, I still persevered in recommending the rest 
to come down, which was very reluctantly agreed to, and jdown 
they came, and undergrowths of common Laurels, Hollis, Yews, 
Dogwoods, to be introduced in their room ; for it may natu- 
rally be supposed that their having been suffered to crowd 
each other so loqg, would entirely prevent them from ever as* 
suming the form and beauty they would otherwise have done, 
had early pruning been attended to. My advice was followed 
and the nobleman has since called upon ^nd expressed him- 
self highly gratified with the improvements produced. On these 
grounds were several masses of silver firs, which would certainly 
have been the finest of the kind I ever saw, had they been pro- 
perly managt^; they were seventy or eighty feet high, but I am 
eorty to say it, destitute of branches to within ten or twdve feet 
the t<^, instead of being fimiished nearly to the ground, as 
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ftfajaj might have been, had they been planted at a proper dis^ 
tanee at first, and judiciously thinned afterwards. 

A similar feeling prevailed with another baronet a year or two 
ago, who, although he professed to know a good deal about 
Landscape Gardenings had not acquired sufficient of the art to 
enable him to preserve either the form, or grandeur in the 
growth of his trees} for many old ones about the house were 
crowded to excess, and drawn to an immense height nearly des- 
titute of branches; and there they remain to this day, as if to re- 
proach him for his obstinacy. 

I am employed at present in laying out a park and pleasure 
grounds, and the only obstacle that has occurred to frus- 
trate the whole of my designs, is that of cutting down trees, 
The opposition rose on the part of the lady of the house, who, 
I must confess, possesses considerable Uisto, though in this par- 
ticular case she was decidedly wrong. I w'as two years in ob- 
taining her consent to remove two trees standing in a large mass, 
in order to open out a narrow vista. At last, on a late visit, 1 
so far prevailed, by the aid of another gentleman, who happen- 
ed to be dining with us, as to be allowed to remove one first in 
order to see the effect ; and although this showed a good deal of 
my object, I was not allowed to take dowm the other. However, 
we hit upon another expedient, w'c contrived to cut the top off 
the other, so as not to disfigure the tree, and this entirely answer- 
ed the end I had in view, and opened one of the prettiest vistas 
I over beheld : in short we were all highly delighted with it. 1 
have adduced these instances which have come under my obser- 
vation, to shew tlic necessity of drawing the attention of gen- 
tlemen towards the management of their trees, as far as regards 
efihet and ornament, and to encourage them to dash away their 
fears, and not to allow them to predominate to the injury of the 
landscape. 

Tbeae are not fandful speculations, they arc the result of much 
practice and careful observation. Before 1 conclude, allow me 
to remark that the general practice of introducing nurse plants, 
as they ore termed, into plantations, seldom proves to answer 
ftie purpose intended, resulting in a great measure from the 
want of early attention. The Italian Poplar and Uie Larch, for 
instance, are of such rapid growth, that in four or $ve years tbey 
will overpower, and materially injure the Oak, the Beech, and 
k short,, nearly every other kind of tree ; consequently, at that 
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period care should be taken to relieve such by lopping off Use 
branches of the nurse plants, and cutting down others as may be 
required. 

I am decidedly against tlie introduction of the black Italiaa 
Poplar, cither as a nurse plant for shelter, or any other purpose, 
luilcss it is quite certain that the whole are to be removed in 
due time : as it is at no period of its growth to he admired, but 
generally exclusively ugl>. When young it never hamumises 
with other trees, and as it advances in growth, it soon becomes 
disproportionate, top heavy, and in the end so over-balanced 
as invariably to bear on one side, and frequently to become 
nearly prostrate. Indeed I am opposed to the family "of Poplars 
generally, except the Lombardy, which 1 should be 'sorry to 
condemn ; on the contrary, when judiciously planted in groups, 
of from Uircc to fifteen, in deep vallies, in dense mosses of 
trees, or woodn, and in connexion with churches or other build- 
ings, especially those of the Gothic and Elizabethian style, a 
happy effect will be produced : but the country generally has 
become barbarously disfigured, by tlie introduction of most of 
the other kinds, (but more especially the black Italian) that 
could I raise a hue and cry against them, so as to have them 
totally banished from the coimtry I should consider I had done 
justice to my owii feelings, and to those of every one possessing 
true taste to Landscape scenery ; hut am I not speaking too 
hastily? Is not the Poplar the darling of a Professor of Land- 
scape Gardening, who has scarcely known how to say enough 
in its praise ? Ought he not to possess a taste for Landscape 
Gardening, ho ought, ami does, but what kind of taste is 
it, such a one it is hoped he now heartily n^penis of, let him 
look round and see what frightful objects Ik; has reared in many 
parts of the country ; and surely his conscience wilj tell him he 
has done mischief enough already, and the only way in which he 
can redeem his credit with the country, is to recommend the axe 
instantly to be laid to their roots, and at one fell sweep, exter- 
minate them all. 

I will now conclude with a hope that my early remarks on 
thinning, &c. may be of service, if not to those who have planw 
tations of long standing, at least to those who are forming 
new ones— -and advising that they will above ail things beep 
out that frightful object, the black Italian Poplar. 


J. MsJoii. 
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ABTICLE 11. 

A tIST AND PROPORTIONS ipF COMPOST SUITED TO THE 8UC- 
CE8FUL GROWTH OF THE PLANTS AS DESCRIBED IN THE 
FOLLOWING UST 

BY AV OLD BUB8CR1BBB, PIMLXCQ. 

Agbbbably to my promise I now send you a list of composts for 
plants, which I have selected from the excellent practical obser- 
vations given upon each, in various papers that have been inserted 
in the Cabinet; and 1 doubt not but bringing the subject into this 
condensed form, will be a ready reference, and prove useAxl to 
the readers of the Cabinet. 


COMPOSTS FOR PLANTS. 


Namis. 

Loam. 

Peat. 

Hot- bed 
Manure. 



Acacia 

■ 

1 

1 


0 

l.half 

1 

0 


Atmofallia 

Anemone 


0 

0 

1 

0 


Annuals 


Arctotis 

■■ 

0 

0 

Asters 

1 

1 

1 

0 

TfAsh. 

1 -sixth 

1 

D 

Auriculas 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1.6 

CowD. 

f 1 

Houvardiaa 4 ---^. 

1 

0 

l.half 

1 

Bulbs, Cape .. 4 .......^.^. 


Do. Dutch 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

l.half 

2 

Bnigmansia • . . 

Begprpiaa 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Calceolarias. .44...... 

1 fourth 
1 

lhalf 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Campanulas ... 

0 

0 

Camellias 

l.half 

1-half 

l-4th. 

0 

0 

Carnations, Pinks ScPicotees 

Chrysanthemums 

Cistus 

H 

0 

0 

0 

Commelinas . 

1 

n 

0 

0 

Correa, speciosa . 

Cyclames 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

i-4th. 

1.4th. 

1-half 

Cyrilla, pulchella 

1 

Dahlias.. 



1 


l-3rd 

0 

Daisies 

2 


1 

1 

Eccremocarpus, scabre 

Epacris 

2 

0 

1 

0 

* 

1 

0 

0 

l.half 

]&ioas 

0 




1 

Eutaxias ........ ....... 

2 

1 


l-haif 

l-4th. 

Eudfisias 4.^... 

2 

1 


1 

0 

dardentM I 

i 

2 

mm 

2 

0 











eoMPoiff fom nuAim. 


Mr 


Uloiuiiiaa...*. 

Green«liottic PerenniAli « • • « 2 

Heliotropei 1 

Hydrangeas 2 

Lobelia 2 

Lophospennum, scandens** 2 
liaurandia ... 2 

Mesembryanthemums 1 

If ignionette . • • • • • i 

IfimuliM 2 

UrrrfUa S bot-bcd dUHg fOt- ^ 
tedtomotlld. ® 

Nierembergias 2 

Oxolis 1 

Oranges 4 

Pansies 2 

Pelargonium 1 

Pimelias 0 

Polyanthus 1 

Primula sinensis 1-half 

Ditto, common 1 

Ranunculus 1 

Boses, Climbers. • • 1 

Ditto. Noisette 1 

Ditto, Perj)etual 1 

Ditto* Odorata • • • . 1 

Ditto, Standard • . , 1 

Salpiglossisos ] 

Salvias i j 



Seuecio, elegans 1 

SucculentHf"'<'y*«5l-P?rt ^ 
. Plant* I Rubbish 0 

I rianis J from old buildns. 

Tuberoses • « 2 

Tdips injpotB 2 

Ditto, in Borders . • 3 

Verbenas 1 

Violets 


IC.D.I. l-half. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE cultivation OF ALSTROMER1A8. 

BT MB. W. SCOTT, OARDSKBH TO CBARLlS BARCtAT, XSQ. li.F.,T.ff.S. 

As the Aiitromerias exhibited by Mr. Barclay, on the 7th of Jnnti 
at the Gardens at Chiswick, were so generally admired that 
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in Aieknea m the main «tem inercaief , and in tha saitt# matmar^ 
by the adding each year of a layer of wood all round. 
It does not therefore commence at the sur&ce ofthetree^ but 
in the interior, and each year increase in diameter. The sooner, 
therefore, diat this branch is removed, the less wUl be the twisting 
of ^ main stem at this part. 

As in the practice of pruning there are two distinct purposes to 
be aimed at ; first, giving the vertical tendency to the tree ; and, 
second, obtaining as great a portion as possible of clean stem ; 
so diere are two periods in the growth of the tree at which these 
objects are to be attended to. The first in the order of time, is 
giving the vertical tendency to the tree, and the second, the de- 
nuding it of its lower branches. 

Until the tree has attained the height of fifteen or sixteen feet, 
the only object that need to be attended to is to give it the up- 
right tendency in question, and to prevent its becoming forked. 

The pruning for this purpose consists in merely shoitening 
such branches as may be rivalling the leading shoot, or stretch- 
ing out laterally with a growth disproportioned to that of the 
others. Frequently the mere nipping off of the terminal bud will 
be completely effected by shortening the shoot, making it about 
half ihe length of the shoot above ; this is the sole purpose of 
pruning during the first period of the growth of the tree ; and it 
is to be observed, that if a tree be of itself tending to grow up- 
right and without forking, no pruning, even of this simple kind, 
is required. For of all pruning it is observed, that it is a vio- 
lence done to the plant, and is to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble. By cutting off branches and leaves, we cut off organs of 
nutrition. We do not prune that we may increase the quantity of 
wood, for the operation has quite a different tendency and effect; 
but we prune that we may give to the tree that form which is 
calculated to produce the greatest quantity of timber in the pro- 
per place. 

Ihe other branch of pruning, and next in the order of time, 
consists in denuding the lower part of the trunk of branches, so 
that there may be obtained a sufficient extent of clean wood. 
Although, for ffie reasons given, it is important that the taking 
off these branches be at as early period as possible, yet this must 
be done always under the conditions necessary to preserve the 
health of the tree. The tree should, in the first place, have at- 
tained sufficient strength and age to bear the being deprived of 
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iili bratichM; and in the next pkce^ the proceaeiAoiild 
lied on so slowly as not to effect the healthy growth of the plenty 
and so gradually, that it may have vigour to cicatrise, or cover 
wtfh bark, the wounds that have been made upon its sinface. The 
period when we may safely commence this process of demida* 
tion, is when the tree has attained the height of fifteen or sixteen 
feet. 

Now, every tree adds to the length of its leadmg shoots and 
branches from buds which grow on the end of the shoots. Every 
year a new shoot is made from the end of the buds, of a length 
proportioned to the vigour of growth of the plant. The shoots 
thus formed in one year, produce each a bud, which, in like man- 
ner produce shoots in the following year ; and thus while the tree 
is growing, there is a continued increase of the length of its lead- 
ing shoots and branches. Further, when the annual shoot of 
any branch is produced, there is usuaDy sent forth at the place 
where it originates one or more lateral shoots, so that there is a 
succession of branches, or tier of branches from the base to the 
summit. Were these lateral branches not to fall off, we could, 
by means of them, ascertain the age of the tree, and in the case 
of many of the Coniferae, we can frequently ascertain the number 
of years which they have lived, or that each individual branch 
has taken to grow, from the number of these annual shoots 
alone. A knowledge of this mode of growth will conduct us to a 
simple rule in practice for removing, without violence, the lower 
branches of the trunk. 

When we commence this process of pruning off the branches 
of the stem, let us cut off the lowermost branch or tier of branch- 
es, that is, the branch or branches of one year’s growth, and no 
more : in the second year let us cut off a second tier, in the 
third year a third tier, and so on. In this manner, while the tree 
in each year makes one shoot vertically, the lateral shoots of an- 
other year is cut off below. Thus, a tree having made fifteen 
shoots, and having risen, we will suppose, to the height of fifteen 
feet, we commence the process of pruning by cutting off 
lowermost set or tier of branches. The tree then makes a sh^t 
at the top, so that while we have cut off the lateral shoots pf o^e 
year, another year’s vertical shoot will be made. The next year 
we prune away the branch or tier of branifhes, and again the 
tree makes a shoot at the top. In the third year we cut offv^aa 
before, and again the tree makes a shoot upwards ; and so.iwa 
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take off each year the lateral shoots of one year, and never any 
more. 

•By this method we shall gradually denude the stem of its late- 
ral branches frmn below upwards, while it is increasing in verti- 
cal growth. The extent of clear trunk will thus gradually become 
larger in proportion to the uncleared portion or top. Thus, sup- 
pose we begin to prune when the tree has made fifteen years’ 
shoots, then when it has made thirty years’ shoots, we shall have 
cleared off fifteen; that is, half the height of the tree. 

Now, when we have cleared half the height of the tree, or a 
very little more, we should pause in our further operations^ and 
mark its state of growth. If it continue to grow vigorously, we 
may resume our operation of close pruning, but at longer inter- 
vals than before, so as never in any case to have cleared away 
more than one half, or at the utmost three-fifths, of the height of 
the tree, and never taking off more than one years’ lateral growth 
of branches in a season. 

Every tree, it is observed, must possess a sufficient top; that 
is, it must extend horizontally as well as vertically, so as to bear 
jranches and leaves. The leaves are organs of nutrition of the 
plant, essential to the healthy exercise of the vegetable functions, 
uid we must be careful to deprive it of no more of these organs 
;han consists with our purpose of pinning. Now, by proceed- 
ng slowly in this gradual manner, never taking off more m 
iny one year, than the growth of one year’s lateral branches, 
ve shall not usually interfere with the healthy growth of the 
ree, but shall always leave it a sufficient power of expansion at 
op, as to afford it the means of nutrition and growth. Further, 
>y never cutting off more at a time than the growth of one year, 
he tree will generally have vigour to cicatrize the wounds that 
lave been made upon its tnmk ; whereas, were we to lop off 
lany branches at a time, according to the practice too prevalent, 
he tree might not have vigour to cover them with fresh growth 
f bark, and thus the wounds might remain, to the lasting in- 
uiy and frequent destruction of the tree. 

In pruning in this manner the branches are to be cut off quite 
lose to the stem, so that the bark may quickly cover the wound; 
nd although trees may be pruned in summer, the fittest period 
>r pruning, as of HI operations upon the living plant, when ve- 
etation is inert : that is, ftom ftie fidl of the] leaf, to the period 
f the ascent of the sap in spring. 
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Tlius, then, the operation of pruning may he said to be begun 
in the nurseiy, but at that time with an extreme degree of temp* 
erance, all the object of pruning at that early period being to 
prevent the |Aant becoming forked. When the trees are trans- 
planted to their ultimate situation, we may examine them in the 
third, or at latest, the fourth year afterwards, and then, if more 
than one leading shoot is formed on any tree, we are to select the 
best, and shorten the others to about half the length of that 
which had been selected. And in like manner, when any branch 
or set of branches is seen to be extending laterally, with a growth 
disproportioned to that of the others, then, by merely shortening 
them, the tendency to the lateral extension will be sufficiently 
checked to allow the other branches to extend in an equal de- 
gree. And should we find that all tlic branches of a tree are 
tending to extend too much laterally, by merely shortening them 
in a slight degree, we shall give the ascendency to one leading 
shoot, and so promote the upward tendency ; and this is all the 
pruning required until the tree has attained, as has been said, 
the height of fifteen or sixteen feet, when the process of pruning 
the lower branches is to be begun and carried on by the slow 
process described. But even after we have begun the process 
of close pruning, we may still observe that the tree is ascend- 
ing vertically, and, if required, give this tendency from time ta 
time by shortening of any of the lateral branches. 

It is not essential to the success of this method of pruning, 
that it be carried on every year. It will be sufficient to ap- 
proach as near to the perfect practice as circumstances will al- 
low, observing merely the general rule that not more than the 
growth of one year shall be taken off at a time, and that the pro- 
cess shall not be carried further than to the clearing off three- 
fifths of the height of the tree. 

The method of pruning by the shortening of the lateral bran- 
ches, was brought into notice in England by the writings of 
Mr. Billington, who had charge of a portion of the royal forests : 
and it was further developed and explained, with the addition of 
the gradual denudation of the lower branches, by Mr. Cree, in 
Scotland. To these most deserving individuals is due the merit 
of having introduced, and to the latter that of having perfected, a 
system of pruning very greatly superior to that which had been 
before in use. 

Pruning as it is commonly practised can scarcely be said to be 
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found OQ May principle. Branches are loped off without limit or 
caution, and thus the growth of the tree b injured, and wounds 
formed upon its surface, which are never afterwards cicatrised. 
Often in the case of the yoimg trees, we see the entire branches of 
successive years’ growth loped off in a season, and nothing left 
but a bush at the top. By thb system of mutilation, millions of 
trees are sacrificed. A great proportion indeed of the whole 
cultivated wood of the country is annually destroyed, and it 
were better that the pruning knife were never used at all than thus 
mbapplied. The practice so common has probably been derived 
from that of the garden ; but it b to be observed, that, in the 
garden, the object of pruning is to repress the growth of the wood 
and produce that of fhiit ; and the principle therefore, is in no 
degree applicable to the pruning required in the forest. 

The principal instruments to be employed in pruning are a 
sharp knife, chiseb with handles for reaching the higher branches, 
and sometimes a small saw for the larger branches. The hatchet 
is on no occasion to be used in pruning. The Indian saw ought 
to be used, which is made to act by being pulled towards the ope- 
rator, in place of being pushed away from him like the common 
saw of Europe. By being fixed to a long handle, thb instru- 
ment b adapted to the cutting off the higher branches. 

When the proper direction has been given to the growth of 
the tree, and the lower branches have been pruned to the height 
to which it has been thought expedient to carry the operation, 
art has done all that it can do to render the tree useful. The 
natural growth of the tree must effect the rest. The trunk will 
increase in diameter by the addition of concentric layers of wood, 
jrearly, formed between the bark and the stem. The longer a 
tree stands while in a growing state, the thicker will its trunk 
become, and the more valuable. It makes wood rapidly to use 
a familiar expression, when the trunk has become of a good sue : 
and it b an error, therefore, to fell wood which b intended for 
timber too soon. 

In the pruning of forest trees, one of the most frequent errors 
committed b to delay the process till too late. By thb delay ttie 
form of the tree b rendered such that it cannot be restored ; and 
the loping cS of large branches in the manner often practised, in 
order to give the tree a better shape, b for the most part at- 
tended with the evil of dbfiguring it more, and enfeebling Its 
growth. We constantly see those mbtaken attempts to repair 
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fut neglecti by the lopping off of large limbs, the places of which 
the tree now wants vigour to heal. Vast number of trees are 
destroyed by this system of mutilation, when all ftirthex object 
in pruning is at an end. Sometimes a large branch may be loped 
off a tree top heavy, or when a branch is likely to be split, or 
for some other good reason. But it is an error which must end 
in disappointment, to begin this system of lopping a foil grown 
tree, with the design of compelling it to resume its process of 
increase when it has naturally ceased. 

When a tree has naturally been neglected, but is not yet so far 
advanced, but that we may hope to restore it, we have merely 
to apply the principle of pruning explained to the case of the par- 
ticular tree. We have to shorten the lateral branches which are 
forming forks, so as gradually to produce the upright tendency 
of the leading stem required. The rule is to proceed with the 
greatest temperance, taking care never to do too much in one 
season, lest, by depriving the tree of its branches, we enfeeble 
its vigour and impede its growth. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CLIMATE OF HOT HOUSES. 

BT PROFESSOR DABISLL, K1NG*S COLLEGE, LOBDON. 

The principal considerations which generally guide the manage- 
ment of gardeners in this delicate department, are those of 
temperature; but there are others, regarding moisture, which are, 
I conceive, of at least equal importance. The inhabitants of the 
hot-house are all natives of the torrid zone, and the climate of 
that region is not only distinguished by an unvarying high degree 
of beat, but also by a very vaporous atmosphere. Captain Sabine, 
in his Meteorological Researches between the tropics, rarely 
found, at the hottest period of the day, so great a difference as 
ten degrees between the temperature of the air and the dew- 
point; making the degree of saturation about 730, but most fre- 
quently 5o. or 850 ; and the mean saturation of the air could not 
have been below 910. Now, I believe, that if the hygrometer 
were cmunilted, it would be no uncommon thing to find in hot- 
houses, as at present managed, a difference of 20o between the 
point of condensation and the air, or a degree of moisture ftlling 
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»hort off 500. The danger of over*watering most of the plants 
especially at particular periods of their growth, b in general rerj 
justly appreciated ; and, in consequence, the earth at their roots 
is kept in a state comparatively dry, the only supply of moisture 
being commonly derived from the pots ; the exhalations of the 
leaves is not enough to saturate the air, and the consequence is a 
prodigious power of evaporation. This is injurious to the plants 
in two ways ; in the first place, if the pots be at all moist, and not 
protected by tan or other litter, it produces a considerable degree 
of cold' upon their surface, and communicates a chill to the tender 
fibres with which they are lined. The danger of such a chill is 
carefully guarded against in the case of watering, for it is one of 
the commonest precautions not to use any water of a temperature 
at all inferior to that of the air of the house ; inattention to this 
point is quickly followed by disasterous consequences. The 
danger is quite as great Trom a moist ilower-pot placed in a very 
diy atmosphere. 

The custom of lowering the temperature of fluids in hot cli- 
mates, by placing them in coolers of wet porous earthenware, is 
well known; and the common garden pot is as good a cooler for 
this purpose as can be made. Under the common circumstances 
of the atmosphere of a hot^house, a depression of temperature 
amounting to 15 or 20 degrees, may easily be produced upon 
such an evaporating surface. But the greatest mischief will arise 
from the increased exhalations of the plants so circumstanced, 
and the consequent exhaustion of the powers of vegetation. The 
flowers of the torrid zone are, many of them, of a veiy succulent 
nature, largely supplied with cuticular pores, and their tender 
buds are unprovided with those integuments and other wonderful 
provisions by which nature guards her first embryo productions 
in more uncertain climates. Comparatively speaking, they shoot 
naked into the world, and are suited only to that enchanting 
mildness of the atmosphere for which the whole system of their 
organization is adapted. In the tropical climates the sap never 
ceases to flow, and sudden checks or accelerations of its progress 
are as injurious to its healthy functions, as they are necessary in 
the plants of more variable climates to the formation of those 
hybernacula which are provided for the preservation of the shoots 
in the winter season. 
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^he Suburban Gixtdener and VUla Companion\^^^ J. C. Lon- 
don, F. L. S., H. S., &c. ; London: Longman, & Co. 

In Monthly Numbbbs. The fifth number, for October 1837 
48 pages, has been sent us, on looking it over, we find it contains 
ihany useful observations, and as the present number is doubtless 
a fair specimen of the entire work, we have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to our readers. The following is an extract from 
the number now before us. 


On Planting Flower beds with fibrous-rooted Perenmah and 
Bulbs alternately. 

** Thb advaotage of introducing bulbs in flower-gardens is, that tbeir flowers 
make a greater show than thoM of fibrous rooted plants generally do in spring; 
and 08 , in small suburban residences, it seems more desirable that the gwd- 
ens should look well in spring than in summer (because at the latter season 
many families go out of town for a few months), the use of bulbs appears very 
desirable. The manner of introducing them may either be in beds by them- 
selves, to be succeeded by fibrous-rooted plants when they go out of flower; 
or intermixed with fibrous -rooted perennials, by using only half the number 
of the latter, and those of larger growth ; and by placing the bulbs and the 
perennials alternately. As the bulbs come all into flower in March, April or 
May, they will have faded before the perennials have come to their full 
mpowth ; and hence, notwithstanding the increased size of the perennials, tfa* 
bed will not appear crowded. In toe selection of both perennials and bulbs, 
tve shall give, as far as practicable, only one species of a genus, in order to 
produce as much botanical variety as possible within the given space. 


The perennials for the bed a may be 
the 8 following kinds ; none of 
which come into flower earlier 
than June and which are all about 
I ft., or from that to 1 ft. 6 in., in 
height ; — 

Betonica grandiflora, large flowered 
betony; red, June. 

Campanula arimfolia, the beam- tree - 
leaved bell flower ; white, June. 

CEnothera undulata, the waved -leaf 
eveni^ primrose, yellow, July. 

Delphinium elegans, perennial lark- 
spur, blue, July. 

Dianthus carthusianomm, Carthusian 
pink, red, August. 

Scutellaria peregrins, white helmet- 
flowered, AugusL 

Gentiana Saponaria, the soapwort- 
leared Gentiana, blue, September 
and October* 

After diffttsuB, white Michaelmas daisy 
September and October. 

VOL. V. 


The bulbs may be the 8 following:— 

Scilla bifolia, blue two-leaved squilL 
March. 

Crocus albiflorus, white-flowered cro- 
cus, March. 

Anemone pavonia, the peacock^s eye 
anemone, red, April. 

Hyacintbus orientaiis, white hyaciath, 
ApriL 

Narcissus minor, small narcissus, yel- 
low, April, 

Fritillaria tenella, slender fritillary, 
purple, Mi^. 

Erythroninm Dens canis, the dog tooth 
violet, reddish lilac. May, 

Muscaria pallens, pale-blue musk hy- 
acinth. May. 

The bed h may be planted with the 
3 following perennials 

Ononis roiondifoUa, the round-leaved 
restharrow, red, June. 

FF 
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Sileiie chlorasfolia tbe Armeriaii eatcli- 
fly, white, July. 

Commelina erecta,the upright coinme- 
lina, blue, August. 

The bulbs may be > 

Tulipa suaTeuless, the sweebscented 
wild tulip, Tariented, March. 
Galamthus nivaUs, Uie common snow- 
drop, whits, March. 

Allium amcenum, the red dowered 
allium, April. 

Narcissus tenuifolius, the slender- 
leaved narcissus, yellow. May. 

The perennials for the bed e may 
be:— 

Valeriana dioica, the dioecious vale- 
rians, red, June. 

Gypsophila arenaria, the sand gypso- 
phila, white, July. 

Tagetes lucida, French marigold, yel« 
low, shining, perennial, August. 

The bulbs may be 

Corydalis albiflora, the white-lower- 
ed fumitory, March. 

Iris tuberose, the tuberous rooted iris, 
variegated, March. 

Gagea &acteolaria8, the yellow star 
of Bethlehem, April. 

Lilium concolor, the self coloured lily, 
red, ;May. 

The perennials for the bed d may 
be: 

Papaver orientale, the scarlet poppy, 
June. ' 

Campanula persicifolia, the peach- 
leaved bell-flower, white, July. 
Veronica Candida, the white-leaved 
•speedwell, blue, August. 

The bulbs may be • 

Leneojum vernum, the snow-flake, 
white, March. 

Ersaihis hy emails, the winter aconite, 
yellow, March. 

Oxalis floribunda, the abundant flow- 
ering wood sorrel, red, April. 

Scilla peruviana, the Peruvian squill, 
Purine, ;May. 

The perennials fur the bed e are.t — 

liychnis sibirtca, Mberian lychnis, 
white, June. 

Potentilia Russelliana, Rosseirs po- 
teniilla, scarlet, July. 


Baptisia tinctoria, the dyer’s baptiita, 
yellow, August. 

The bulbs are 

Allium Chamsemoly, the dwarf moly, 
white, March. 

Muscaria botryoides, the grape hya- 
cinth, blue, April. 

Tnlipa praoox, early tulip, red, April. 
Narcissus Bulbocodium, the hoop-pet- 
Uooat narcissus, yellow. May. 

The perennials for the bed / may 
be the 6 following 

Clinopodinm vnlgare, common wild 
basil, red, June. 

Lychnis neglecta, white lychnis, June. 
Hypericum pulchrum, yellow St. 
John’s wort, July. 

Campanula carpatica, the Carpathina 
bell-flower, blue, July. 

Phlox snaveolens, the sweet scented 
phlox, white, August. 

Malva moschata, musk-scented mal- 
low, red, August. 

The bulbs may be the 6 following:— 
Scilla italica, Italian squill, blue. 
March. 

Fritallaria lutea, yellow fritillary, 
March. 

Ornithogalnm umbellatnm,the umbel - 
flowered star of Bethlehem, white 
April. 

Narcissus Jonquillo, common jonquil, 
Lilium aurantium, the orange lily, 
May. 

The perennials for the bed g may 
be the 6 following 

Anthyllis coccinea, the scarlet kidney 
vetch, June. 

Dianthus emsins, the grey pink, white 
June. 

Geranium ibericum, Spanish crane’s 
bill, blue, July. 

(Enothera serotina, late evening'prim- 
rose, yellow, August* 

Pentstemon diflusus, spreading pents- 
temoD, purple, September and Oc- 
tober. 

The bulbs may be > 

Fritillaria prmcox, early frittiiary, 
'white, March. 

Alliuni incamatum, flesh coloured 
moly, red, April. 

Tulipa sylvestns, wood tulip, yellow, 
April 
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'Sciila campanulata, bell flowered 
aquill, purple* May. 

Narcissus poeticns* the poet*u Mareis. 
SUB, white. May. 

The pereimialB for the bed h may 
be:— 

Dia&tboa deltoides, the deltoid pink, 
red, June. 

Verbena au^barea, the yellow vor* 
bena,July. 

firigeron bellidifoliaa, the daisy -lear* 
ed erigeron, purple, July. 

After coayxoidea, the fleabane>like 
aster, white, August. 


Scabioaa australis, the aoutbern sea- 
btotts, blue, September and Oeto- 
ber. 

The bulbs may be as fdlowa i— 
Bulbocodinm rernum, spring bulbo* 
codiuni, purple, March. 

Leucojum mslivum, summer snow* 
flake, white, April* 

Gladiolus communis, common coru- 
floff, red, May. 

PritiHaria imperialis, crown inq^al 
yellow, May. 


By this mode of planting wo hare 36 species of perennials, and fl8 bulbs ; 
and the advantage that it has over the preceding mode is, that a much 
greater show will be made in the months of March, April, and May ; be> 
cause, as already mentioned, the flowers of bulbouB>rooted plants ore much 
larger in proportion to the foliage than those of librous-rooted plants. The 
flowers are also much more conspicuous; because, in general, they expand 
before the leaves have attained their full size. On the whole, however, the 
culture of bulbs in mixture with perennials is inconvenient ; exeept when 
florist’s bulbs only are employed, that come into flower mid fade all about 
the same time, and the roots of which may bo taken up annually in June or 
July, and replanted in November or Deccinher, This admits of taking up 
the perennials every year, or every other year, stirring, refreshing or renew- 
ing the soil, and pruning or otherwise reducing the plants, and then replant- 
ing them. Oil the other hand, if what may ue called botanical bulbs were 
introduced, as these are best allowed to remain in the soil for several years, 
the perennials cannot be so conveniently taken up, reduced, replanted, when 
they get too large. Another reason i^aiust interniixing periuauent bulbs 
with perennials is, that, the moisture required dnrine summer to keep the 
fibrous rooted plants in vigorous growth, has a teuaency to rot tlio bulbs, 
they being at that time in a dormant state, and, in their native habitats, cum 
paratively dry, ; almost all bulbs being iiativea of countries which have 
alternate seasons of drought and moisture, and Dowering only in tbo latter. 
The best florist’s bulbs to intermix with pcrenidalH are the difler.ent varieties 
of the common hyaciiilh, the crocus, the tulip, ami the narcissus. 


On Planting flower beds with showy Perennials^ which are 
common and cheap. 


The following list consiats of showy species and rarioties, quite hardy, 
that will grow with ordinary care, in any common soil, and may be pro- 
cured in any good nursery, at prices varying from Ad. to Is. each, when 
purchased by the single plant ; or from 2 b, 6d. to 10s. per dozen, as will be 
seen by the priced lists at the end of this work. Those who wish to know 
something more of any particular kind than what has been here stated, may 
refer to our descriptive catalogue, iu which they will hIho find short direc- 
tions for their culture ; and to the priced lists for their pricr.B. 


Fd>rvarv and March, 

Viola tricolor, difiereut varieties of 
heartsease. 

Viola odorala, the sweet-scented vio- 
let. 

fiollis pereoali, the double red, dou- 


ble white, vviegated, and hen and 
chickens, daises. 

Gentiana acaulis, the dwarf gentian^ 
purple. 

Hepaiica triloba, the double red, 
double white, and double blue, 
paticas. 

( To be Continued) . 
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PART 11. 


LIST OF NEW AND RAEE PLANTS/ 

NoUeed «bicc owr but, 

1. C£REUS AKSRMANNll. Ahermann*i Mexican Ctreut. [Bot. Mag.99&S. 

jCACTEJE. ICOfiANDRlA MONOGYNIA. 

Thu Splendid dowering plant has generally been considered an hybrid 
between Q speciosa and sj^eciosissimaa, but aeeds of the original plant were 
first sent to Uns country from Mexico. The flowers are as largo as spesiiA- 
cissimus, of a fine reddish-scarlet colour, but destitate of the fine azure 
colour which tinges the flower of that species. 

fl. COWANIA PUCATA, Plaited^Uaved, [Brit. Flower Card, 400f . 

ROSACIA ICOSANDRSA FOLYOYNIA. 

An hardy evergreen, much branched shrub, a native of the uplands of 
Mexico. The blossoms are about an inch and a half across, of a rich rosy 
lilac colour. The flower in form very much resembles a single rose, of the 
size stated; They are produced numerously, and make a showy appearance. 
The plant is a valuable acquisition to our dwarf shrub ; the plant was raisee. 
from seeds by Mr. Thomas Blair, Gardener to Mr. Clay, Stamford Hill. Caw- 
miia, in commemoration of the late Mr. James Cowan, who introduced into 
this Country a number of interesting plants from Mexico and Pern. 

9. CYPRIPSDIUM PURPURATl/M. Purple ttamed UdpU slipper, 

[Bat. Pag. mi. 

QRCHIDACBJE, GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. 

This new species bas been recently introduced into this country by Mr. 
Knight, of King's Road, Chelsea, from the Malayan Archipelago. It has 
bloomed in tbe collection of Messrs. Loddiges's of Hackney Nursery. Its 
purple flower bas a very pretty appearance. The foliage is very much like 
that ofC. venastom. 

4. GESNERIA LATERITIA, BrUk~cokmnd flowered, [ffetamsS. 

GBSMERIACBJS. DIDYNAMIA, ANGIOSPERMIA. 

lliis species is a native of Brazil, received from that country to the London 
Horticultural SocieU's Gfewden, in 1832, and has bloomed in the plant stove 
at that place. The flower stem rises about two feet bigb, producing a number 
of' brick-red flowers, each about. an inch a half long. This species bas, till 
v«yy recently, been considered to be Gesnera Sellowii, but it is now ascer- 
tained not to belong to the section of Gesnera, to which G. Sellowii belongs, 
but to that of G. bulbosa. Gesneria, so named Jn compliment to Conrad 
Geoner of Zurich, who died in 1665. 

5. GESNERIA LINDLEYI, Dr. Ldndley't Oetnerio, [Bst. Mag. 866~ 

SYNONYM, G. RUTIJLA, Var ATROS ANGUINE A. 

Hiis handaome flowering species is a native of Brazil. It differs from G, 
rutilR in many particulara That species has oxillary, solitary, flowers, anf 
has a wider mouth. The hypogynoos glands are only two, whereas in O. 
Lindleyii ibri^ are cosotAntly five. The flowers of this latter species are o. 
a bright soRrmt colour, each about an inch and a quarter long i they ar<: 
produced numerous on a raceme of near two feet long The flower sieha 
rises fironi Hiree to four feet high. 
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6. GUABOWSKIA BO£HAAVliEFOLlA,aoer]UMv» ie««ed. [Bot.Reg:. 1985 

^ 80LANACBA. PBNTANDBIA MOBOOTNIA* BYBONYMS. LYOltJM, BaSUHAATlw 
VOLIA. LYCIUM HBTERPBYLLUM. BHBBTIA BALINIFOLIA, 

A spinoul slirubbY plant, inlrnduced to iho London Horticoltnrnl Sodotj^B 
Garden, frAm Braa^, where it is a common abrab in the woods and fialda, M 
powB to the be^bi of eight or ten feet. It has been found bard;^ enough to 
bear the open air of this country, when trained against a^ south aspected wail. 
It is a rery branching shrub, with leaves much resembling those of Psidium 
Catleyanum. Each flower is about half an inch across, of a pale -violet blue* 
They are produced in small brancing panicles. Crahmmkia in compliment 
to Mr. N. Grabowsky, an Apothecary at Ohlaf, an author of a work on 
flowers, 

7. LOBELIA CAVANfLLESII. CavanUUi*i Lobelia. [Bot. Mag. 8500. 

CAHPANULACBJB. PEBTANDRIA MOMOOYNIA. SYNONYM, LOBELIA PEESICIFOLIA. 

A native of New Spain, and requires to be grown in the stove in this coun- 
try. It blooms in August and September. It is an herbaceous plant, having 
a flower stem about a yard high, with scarcely any branches. The flowers 
are produced numerously, upon long foot-stalks. Each flower is about an 
inch and a half long of an orange-red colour. The stamens are united their 
whole length, and forms a long ^ red tube, which adds to the beauty of the 
flower. The plant has bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. Lobelia in 
compliment to Mr. Lobel. 

8. LOBELIA SIPHILITICA, var MILLERII, Mtfler*# Blue American Lobelia. 

[Bot. Mag. S604. 

lobbliacba:, pentandria monogynia. 

^ This^ beautiful flowering hybrid has been raised from seed, between L, 
sipbilitica ; and L* fulgens ; or L. splendens, or some fine scarlet flower. 
Tbe colour of the flower is the blue of the former, with ^the fine scarlet or 
crimson of one <if the others.^ It is quite hardy, and produces numerous 
flower stems rising to tho height of two feet, which continue in bloom from 
July to the end of summer. The plant deserves a place in every flower gar- 
den, We have twelve other fine varieties. 

9. MAXILLARIA STEELI, Mr. SleeVo. [BoU Rrg. 1986. 

ORCHIDACEJE. GYNANORIA MONANDRIA. synonym. MAXILIARIA FLAOBLLIFERA. 

It is a native of Demerara, from whence it was introduced in 1885. The 
plant is of very singular growth ; the stems are pendulous, and the leaves are 
very long, extending three or four feet They are like so many very strong 
lushes. The flowers are produced solitary, each rather more than two 
inches and a half across. 'I'hey are yellow, irregularly spotted and striped 
with large spots, and stripes of dark purple. The labellum is of a sulphur 
colour with dark purple veins, altogether singularly handsome. The plant 
has bloomed in the collection of Messrs Loddiges’s of Hackney. 

In the Botanical Register, Dr. Lindley has noticed the following new 
specmsof Maxillaria.viz. 1, Maxillaria Bollissoni, in Messrs ,Rollisson*s 
collection, at Tooting Nursery. The flowers are of 'a pale Lemon colour, 
with the Labellum doited in the middle with fine purple. 

8. M. acicularis ; a native of Brazil, in the collection of the Hononratde 
and Reverend W. Herbert. The flowers are of a purplish chocolate colour.. 

3. M. upcata ; a native of Demerara, in Messrs. Loddiges^s collection. 

4. M. chlorantha ; a native of Demerara ; in Messrs. Loddiges^s collecfioB. 
Ibe flowers are of a yellowish green, small they are sweet scented. 

5. M. variabilis ; a native of Mexico. The flowers are small of a 

purple colour. This species has been known by the following nalneiB 
Riropurpurea, M . concinna. ^ ^ ^ 

M. tehuifolia ; a native of Mexico. The flowers are of a rick pitiflo, 
spotted, and broken into small yellow patches. 
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PART m. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES 

On Stbnaotis Speciosa.— 1 haye raised from seed a number of plants of 
ibe Stenactis Speciosa. 1 can find no such name in Sweetie catalos^, or 
ant other book of reference in mt profession, will you have the kindness to 
inform menn your November numtier, whether they are worth keeping, and if 
they are liardy, or vrill live through the winter in the open ground. 1 cannot 
recottecl from whence 1 had the seeds unless it was Chiswick Gardens* 

Sip, 6th, IBS! , S.W. 

fThe plant is quite hardy, herbaceous perennial. When raised from seed 
the first season it usually produces a large proportion of foliage, but 
in successive seasons, less foliage and more bloom, and the large bluish 
purple aster like flowers are very showy .---CoNDucTaR. 

On pubservino Geraniums through WiNTBR.—Can you advise me ot 
any plan to save through the winter, geraniums turned out ol pots into bor- 
ders early in September, and are grown so large as to, become doubtful if they 
>can again be got into pots with a hope of preserving their live8?---can you 
or any of your readers inform me if the plant of the Rev.^ Mr, Williamson, 
by cutting off the leaves, and fibres, and preserving them in sand in a cellar 
or dry place has been found to answer ? any inlformation you can afford me 
4 (early) on this subject, will greatly oblige,your sincere well wisher, 

Pbivro. 

If the plants be taken up with as many of the fibrous ™t8 as can be got, 
and they are placed in pots, boxes, or baskets, with good soil, .well 
watered at the time of planting, and then put where they can be pro- 
tected during winter, in a greenhouse, frame, or room, they will survive 
well. Caro must be taken after the first watering, not to repeat it fre- 
quently at the roots, till the shoots begin to push, or the tender fibres 
would roost likely perish. If the heads be too large, they may be cut 
in at the time of replanting in the boxes, &c., only idlow a shoot, or 
ahoots to remain upon the plants which has foliage, thm materially con- 
tributes to their rooting. A sprinkling of water occasionally over the 
foliage after planting in the boxes, &c., will be beneficial. We have 
kept a hundred plants in a small box, in this way, and not one died. 
Ehtrly in April we usually took off a lot of new shoots and struck them 
for turning out in May, the larger old plants, for the middle of a bed, 
mmI the younger (new struck ones) for the sides. These made uniformity 
of appearance in the bed, being highest at the centre, and gradually 
deidining to tlie side. We have not tried the plan of the Reverend 
Mr. Williamson .--CONOUCTOB. 


ANSWERS. 

On Dblphinum Cminbnsis AiBA.—John Youns begs to say to the En- 
quirer for Delphinum chinensis alba, that he will be happy to supply it at 
lutiprioes sent to the Editor, (Is. 6d. each) and if the order amounts to 
twenty AilHogs, he will pay carriage to Loudon Nursery, Tauntoai Somer- 
seVihire. 
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REMAUKS. 

Nfw Plants, Ac — lAliwa idnwn^ineum. This fine iowerii^ species 
has been most abandently and splendid} j in bloom, in the Nursery-gronnds 
of Mr. Groom, Walworth, London. The flower scape rises about afoot 
high. The plant is perfectly hardy, and on this, as well as its Splendour, 
deserves a place in every flower garden. 

Durania FMi, This has recently been introduced, and the character 
sent with it, was, ** it is a most superb flowering plant.'* We saw fine plants 
of it growing in the open ground in the beautiful Nursery of Mr. Young of 
Epsom. If the present new species has the habit of its flowers, and bear a 
resemblance to the Duranta Plumierii, it certainly deserves a place in every 
collection. It is most likely to re^nire the protection of a greenhouse 
during winter, and probably to bloom it well in its proper season. ^ 

Otmuria SeZ/stvit. This very fine species we saw in the exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall, London, and in some of the London nurseries. It is the 
finest flowering species we have seen. The flowering stems rises about four 
feet high, prcdncing an immense number of flowers, each about three inches 
long, of a most brilliant scarlet colour. It deserves a place in every stove. 

Fuchtia Fnigetu This new and most striking species has been introduced 
from Mexico, by Mr. Lee of Hammersmith Nursery. The leaves are about 
five inches long and four broad of a bright green, tinged near the middle, and 
at the underside with ]purple. The flowers are very different in appearance 
from any other species, approaching the nearest to Fexcorticata in torm, bni 
are much larger. Each flower is about three inches and a half long. The 
calyx (outer portion of the flower) is a light scarlet>red, having the curved 
segments green. The corolla (inner portion of the flower) of a deep scarlet- 
red. The flowers are produced at the extremities of the shoots, hanging 
most mcefully pendant, in clusters of from ten to thirty, or even more, 
The iHunt deserves a place in every greenhouse, and, as we suppose, it will 
do as well in the open border as any other kind, it deserves a place in every 
border or flower garden. It is a most desirable plant, having noble foliage, 
and most beautiful bloom. 

Csrrsa MUnerii, The flowers are larger than C. speciosa, of a fine rose 
colour. The plant well merits a place in every greenhouse. We saw fine 
plants of it at Mr. Grooms, Walworth. 

Chorizma, A new species introduced to Mr. Lowes of the Clapton. 
Nursery. The species appears most extraordinary. The leaves are as large 
as Hovea Cellsii, and we are informed the flowers are of a size proportioned 
to the foliage, and produced in very long spikes. This, in a^iition to 'its 
fine foliage, renders it a most valuable acquisition, and worthy a place in 
every greenhonse. It will certainly very far exceed any other of its tq^cies 
yet introduced into this country. It was sent from the Swan River. 

Naeiurtiutn tvberonm. This very fine species we have seen in most pro- 
fuse bloom, at Mr. Yeung's Nursery. The flowers ere, calyx, of a fine deeir 
orange red: corolla of a light fine yellow, striped in the inside with dark 
crimson. ^ Each flower is an inch and a half long, and an inch across the 
mouth of its corolla. It is a very valuable acquisition, growing and blopm-^ 
bg profusely in the open ground b summer, The large roots, six bchea 
across, are said to be veiy agreeable when eaten. 

Verbena DrummendU tUaeinia, We Have seen plants of this fine large lilac 
variety, that bad bep pegged down for a bed, one mass of bloom, and 
growing in contrast with a bed of each of the following, viz. Tweediana. V.. 
melindris, and Valbiflora. The effect was veiy striking. The V. Tweediana 
<bwn as the Drummondi. and both kinds had taken root, si.- 
milar to the ¥• meHndres. 

Ffuttailia grmtd^a. This is the finest of this showy genus. Theflowera. 
areof a deep rosy purple, very large, and renders it very valuable for 
flower garden. It continues to bloom till the end of the season. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Lobelia asurea. A newly introduced specie! by Mr. Groom of Walwortll 
It is a hardy annual of great beauty* well deserving a place in every flower 
border* or as an ornament in summer* in the greenhouse. It grows about 
two feet high* branching profusely. 

Cvpsa BiLENOiDES. A Very pretty flowerii^ hardy annual* in the col- 
lection of Mr. Groom. It grows about afoot high* and is very neat and 
beautiful. 

Pbiitstbmon GBNTIAN01DE8. This very fine species grows four or five 
feet high* producing a very extended spike of numerous flowers, renderii^ it 
one of the most splendid plants that can be introduced into the flower garden* 
(it ought to be in every one.^ We saw fine specimens at Mr. Groom’s, and 
at Mr. Young’s. We repeat, no flower aarden should be without it. 

Nctttallia grand iflora. A hardy* border plant which we saw in most 
prefuse bloom at Mr. Grooms* in pots. The flower stems rise from two to 
four feet hight. It is a most desirable plant* its blossoms being produced 
profusely, and are very neat and showy. No flower garden sbeuld be with- 
out it. It is very ornamental too in the greenhouse* as a summer and au- 
tumn ornament. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

Creenuousb Plants. — If any are not yet housed* they should now be with- 
out delay. All possible air should be admitted to the greenhouse* except- 
ing when frosty. The plants should not be watered in the ** broad cast” 
manner, as it is termed but should be attended to singly, so that no plant 
may be watered but what is actually dry. Water should not be given in the 
evening* hut in the early part of toe day* so that damps may be dried up 
before the house is closed. If watered in the evening* the damp arising 
daring the night will cause the leaves to decay* and encourage moss* lichens, 
&c. upon the soil. This will invariably be the consequence* unless fire heat 
be applied to counteract the effect. Tne^ soil in the pots should frequently 
be loosened at the surface* to prevent its forming a mossy or very compact 
state. 

Flowbr Garden.— ‘All decayed stalks should be cleared away. Seeds of 
all kinds of flowering plunts should be collected* if neglected hitherto. The 
borders should be dug over, and additional fresh soil be added where re- 
quired. All kinds of perennial border flowers should be planted. If fmy plant 
has become too large* it should now be reduced in size* and vacancies filled 
up. Bulbous roots* Ranunculuses* Anemones* &c,* should be planted without 
delay, For Aariculas, Carnations* flee.* see last month’s Caiendw* where 
suitable directions are given. Evergreen and deciduous shrubs may be 
planted this mooib. Protect beds of bulbous flowering plants in unfavonr- 
4blB weather. Newly planted sbmbs, in exposed situations, abould be se- 
^ stakes. All kuids of border flowers kept in pots for winter protec- 
should be removed to winter quarters* either in pots* frames* or 
warn diy sitnation. Composts for floricultural purposes should be 
dec. Calceolarias that have been in borders should be taken up* and 
kept In pots* in a cool* ^y situation* either in the greenhouse, frame* or pit. 
Let the plants of Chrysanthemums in-doors have^ abundance of air. In 
taking up dahlia roots, be careful not to twist or injure the tubers near to 
the Clown: this attention is particularly necessary with small roots; never 
cut down the stems till the roots are to be taken up, for the stem being hol- 
low bolds rain* and half the lost Dahlias may be traced to Hus. Care should 
be taken to have the names or numbers wdl secured to the ro^ by means 
of copper-wire fastenings : it often happens that the stalk perisbea before 
spring, and names att^ed thereto are liable to be removed* and to cause 
confusion. Tubers of Commellina, and bulbs of TigridiaSi sbouid be taken 
np and preserved dry through winter. 
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DECEMBER Ist, 1837- 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNIC ATIGNS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON THE BEST SEASON FOR PLANTING EVERGREEN SHRUBS, Ac. 

BY A CONSTANT READ BP.. 

Therx is an article in the last Number of the Cabinet, by a 
London Nurseryman upon planting Evergreens, which, after 
having read attentively, I am inclined to believe bo the 
cause of misleading some of your readers. 

I am neither a nurscrynian or gardener, but having, during my 
leisure hours, had some experience in horticulture, it may uot 
be presumption in me, to give ray reasons for dissenting from 
the observations contained in your Correspondent’s communica- 
tion. He recommends removing Evergreens in April or May, 
giving as a reason that the young wood cannot be ripened suffi- 
ciently in autumn without suffering (I suppose from frost) Now 
here we are at issue, I admit that a few of the extremities of our 
shrubs, many perish, but that evil I have always prevented by 
heading down, say from twelve to eighteen inches, according to 
the size of the shrub. Nothing would induce me to plant in May 
unless my ground was of a wet clayey consistence, if so, no mat- 
ter when. Evergreens grow nearly all the year ; plant them 
in September or October, take one up at Christmas, and you will 
find an immense number of new fibres pushed from the old roots ; 

VOL. V. G G 



26$ BXSCBtPTlTE LIBT OF CiHlLLIAS; 

SpoOulaUi^ single blood red, white or stripe. 

. ^ressii, single red large dower. 
jBliUtoniaf double red with white stripe. 

TMfreatOf double white fringed, beautiful. 

Wood^ double dark rose, good. 

Actonia, single light red, large dower. 

Funetata^ very double white, blush spot or stripe, large 
dower. 

SmibcdM^ single rose, large and fine. 

Bedfordn^ double dark red, very good. 

Welbankik^ double pale white, large dower. 

Doraettii double dark red, white spot or stripe, fine. 
ElpMmtonii^ very double dark red, fine. 

Candidusmia^ double white, fine form, good. 

Jrmmphanus^ double rose, good. 

Ariemonefiora ruhra^ 'double dark red, good. 

Rosa Mundii^ double white with red spot, or stripe. 

Cliveana, double dark red, very good. 

Lankroanii^ single rose, large dower. 

Qonspicm, double light rose, good. 

CamphelUi^ double white, with pink spot or stripe, fine. 
Flaveacens^ double buff, beautiful shape. 

Ekgantissiniaf semi double, dark rose, good. 

Carswelleanaj double red, white stripe, fine form. 

Hetropetta alba, double white very good. 

Hetropetta rubra, double dark red, very fine. 

Juliana, double white with pink stripe, very beautiful. 
Serbertia^ single red, large fiower. 

Semiduplex alba, senu, double white. 

{To he continued J) 

ARTICLE IV. 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN BLOOMWELL AND WOULDKNOW. 
{Continutd from page 222.) 

WovtDKXOw. Do you think so. 

BxiOOMWBll. Yes, in the course of my experience, I have 
fre<|uently had bizarres of this class lose the pink stripe, and be-- 
eome purple or crimson dakes, but never met with an instance 
either in my own garden, or elsewhere, of a bizarre which had 
softened down to a rose dake; Huggin*s Brilliant, indeed ia 
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vometimeB little more, but there is always enough of the dark 
colour to denote the class it belongs to. 

WouLDKKOw. I should think, if it were really m sport, it 
would sometimes return to its original state, under so many dif* 
ferent methods of culture. 

Bloomwxll. That might or might not happen,, run flowers 
rarely return to their original state, though there are some in- 
stances in which they do, so Cartwright’s Rainbow, C. B. is said 
frequently to return, and 1 have had Waterhouse’s Summit of 
Peifection, return to the bizarrcd state, after being a flake 
three or four years, but I never heard of Fletcher’s Duchess * 
changing to a bizarre. The person who first sent it out, if liv- 
ing, could certainly set the question at rest, unless it was a 
sport or raised from seed. 

WouLDKKOw. Is not this generally said to be the best rose 
flake grown ? 

Bloomwsll. That is perhaps but matter of fancy, it has de- 
servedly many admirers on account of its high colour, and when 
in a fine state is almost invincible, for my own part, I have seen 
no rose flake yet that I can prefer to Tyso’s Victoria, when you 
can get it clean (which by the bye is not so often as might be 
wished) the beautiful flaking of this flower, its fine form, good 
size, and free growth, render it a valuable acquisition to any 
collection , it is a pity the white should be so seldom free from 
speckles. But come Sir, the day is very warm, let us sit down 
in the arbor and chat awhile and moisten our throats with a glass 
of ale. 

WouLDKKOw. With all my heart, {they sU down ), You men- 
tioned of raising a seedling like Wild’s Perfection; Have you 
been the raiser of many good seedlings, Mr. Bloomwell ? 

Blooiiwell. Why, yes, I have no reason to complain, I have 
succeeded in raising above a score of as good flowers as most 

Would KNOW. You must have been very fortunate then, as 
Mr. Hogg declares the man that raises six in his li^-time, has 
had his endeavours crowned with success. 

Blooicwsll. 1 suppose Mr. Hogg means six such, as would 
set all competition at defiance, for there are many persons, and 
(Mr. Hogg no doubt, among the number) who have raised four 
or five times half a dozen flowers of as good properties as at 
least half those enumerated by Mr. Hogg in his book, but this 
snaj be partly owing to the improved state of the coUectien, now 
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kept for several years. On my first attempt to raise seedlings I 
got none worth keeping, but as my stock of flowers increased, 
both in quantity and quality, I found my seedlings began to be 
better, and I at length saved seed front first-rate flowers only, 
sometimes resorting to artificial means of impregnation, and 
sometimes trusting entirely to nature, the former is decidedly 
the surest means of procuring seed, but is by no means the 
surest way of raising fine flowers, the seed raised naturally pro- 
ducing, as often as the other superior flowers. 

WouldkHow. The odds then against raising good seedlings 
ai^ not quite so great as 1 thought them ? * 

Blooicwell. Perseverance will do much ; some people hav- 
ing had no success for a year or two give up the raising seedlings 
as a uselcs pursuit ; but I would impress upon the mind of the 
young Florist, that if he wishes to succeed 1 have no doubt but 
there are many novelties yet to be raised, and new ones to be 
added to our present stock. In 18351 raised a scarlet and pink 
bizarre, which is a variety I had not seen before ; I have seen 
several Piccotees slightly bizarred, as pink and crimson, lilac 
and deep purple. I had one seedling this season beautifully 
laced with pink and purple, but unfortunately it was single. A 
friend of mine has a heavy edged red Piccotee, curiously shaded 
with black : these variegations, I have no doubt, will be in 
time more fully developed, as many others which have never 
met my notice. There is such a pleasure in raising seedlings, so 
much to anticipate, so much to exult in, when you see one of 
your own productions at the head of its class, triumphing, per- 
haps, over some of the most renowned veterans of the day ; that 
I would never be without a bed of seedlings if I could help it. 

(To he continued,) 

What in the name of Mr. Thomas Hogg, can an ‘ Old Flo- 
rist,* (page 229) mean by advising us to fertilize some double 
flowers with the pollen of our best double ones which in many 
cases is not to be found ; the reverse of the method is much 
more rational and likely to succeed. Semi-double generally 
hiaving the male organs in abundance ^ these should be hond- 
!ome coloured flowers, the hybrids generally partaking most of 
he colour of the male parent, and the form and habit of the 
hm^le. 


Bizabbs. 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON THE ('LIMATE OF HOTHOUSES. 

(Confhiuetl front page 256.) 

Some idea may be formed of the prodigiously increased drain 
upon tlie functions of a plant, arising from an increase of dryness 
in tlie air, from the following consideration. If we suppose die 
amount of its perspiration, in a given time, to be 57 grains, die 
temperature of the air being 75“, and the dew-point 70, or the 
-aturation of the air being ^10, the amount would be increased 
0 120 grains in th(' same time, if the di‘\v -point were to rc- 
aain stationary, and the tem})erature were to rise to 80o; or, 

II Ollier words, if tlu* saturation of the air wore to fall to 726. 
Besides this power of trionspiratioii, the leaves of vegetables 
xercise jdso an absorbent function, whic*h must bo no less dis- 
rraiiged by any deficiency of moisture. Some plants derive the 
greatest portion of their nutriment from the vaporous atmosphere, 
and all are more or less dependant upon the same source. The 
Nepenthes Distillatoria lays up a store of water in the cup formed 
at the end of its leaves, which is probably secreted from the air, 
and applied to the exigencies of the plant when exposed to 
drought ; and thi' quantity which is known to vary in the hot- 
house, is no doubt eojinccted with the slat(» of moisture of the* 
atmosphere. 

These considerations must be sufTicient, 1 imagine, to place in 
a strong light die necessity of a strict atlentioii to the atmos- 
phere of vapour in our artificial climates, and to enforce as 
absolute an imitation as possible of the example (d* nature. The 
means of effecting this is the next object of our inquiry. 

Tropical plants require to be watered at tJie root with great 
caution, and it is imjiossible that a sufficient 8up[>ly of moisture 
con be kept up from this source idone. There can, however, be 
no difficulty in keeping the floor of the liouse and flues constantly 
wet, and an atmosphere of great elasticity may thus be main- 
tained in a way perfectly analogous to natural process. Where 
(team is employed as the means of eoinmimicating heat, an occa- 
iional injection of it into the air may also be had recourse to ; 
>ut this, method would require much attention on the part of the 
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stt^^rintendant, whereas the first cannot easily be carried to 
excess. 

It is true that damp air, or floating moisture of long eontmu« 
ance, would also be detrimental to the health of the plants, for 
it is absolutely necessary that the process of transpiration should 
proceed ; but their is no danger that the high temperature of the 
hot-house should ever attain the point of saturation by sponta- 
neous evaporation. The temperature of the external air wiH 
always keep down the force of the vapour ; for as in the natural 
atmosphere the dew-point at the surface of the earth is regulated 
by the cold of the upper regions, so in a house the point of de- 
position is governed by the temperature of the glass with which 
it is in contact. In a well ventilated hot-house, by watering the 
floor in summer, we may bring the dew-point within four or 
five degrees of the temperature of the air, and the glass will be 
perfectly free from moisture ; by closing the ventilators, we shall 
probably raise the heat iQ or 15 degrees, but the degree of satu- 
ration will remain nearly the same, and a copious dew will quickly 
form upon the glass, and will shortly run down in streams. A 
process of distillation is thus established, which prevents the 
vapour from attaining the full elasticity of the temperature. 

The action is beneficial within certain limits, and at particular 
seasons of the year; but when the external air is very cold, or 
radiation proceeds very rapidly, it may become excessive and 
prejudicial. It is a well known fact, but one which, I believe, 
has never yet been properly explained, that by attempting to 
keep up in a hot-house the same degree of heat at night as during 
the day, the plants become scorched. From what has been pre- 
mised, it will be evident that this is owing to the low temperature 
of the glass, and the consequent low dew-point in the house, 
which occasions a degree of dryness which quickly exhausts the 
juices. 

Much of this evil might be prevented by such simple and 
cheap means as an external covering of mats or canvass. 

The heat of the glass of a hot-house at night, does not prob- 
ably exceed the mean of the external and intemal air; and ta- 
.king these at 80* and 40*, 20* of dryness are kept up in the in- 
terior, or o degree of saturation not exceeding 528**. To^ tins in 
a dear night, we may add at least 6* for the effects of radiation, 
to which the glass is particularly exposed, which would reduce 
the saturation to 434*, and thU is a degree of drought which 
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must be nearly destructive. It will be allowed that the case 
which I have selected is by no means extreme, and it is one 
which is liable to occur even in the summer months. Now, by 
an external covering of mats, &c., the effects of radiation would 
be at once annihilated, and a thin stratum of air would be kept 
in contact witb the glass, which would become wanned, and con» 
sequently tend to prevent the dissipation of the heat. But no 
means would of course be so effective as double glass, including 
a stratum of air ; indeed, such a precaution in winter seems al*- 
most essential to any great degree of perfection in this branch of 
horticulture. When it is considered that a temperature at night 
of 20° is no very unfrequent occurrence in this country, the sat- 
uration of the air may, upon such occasions, fall to 120°, and such 
an evil can only at present be guarded against by diminishing the 
interior heat in proportion. 

By materially lowering the temperature, we communicate a 
check which is totally inconsistent with the welfare of tropical 
vegetation. The chill which is instantaneously communicated to 
the glass by a fall of rain or snow, and the consequent evapora- 
tion from its surface, must also precipitate the internal vapour^ 
and dry the included air to a very considerable amount, and the 
effect should be closely watched. 1 do not conceive that the 
diminution of light which would be occasioned by the double 
panes, would be sufficient to occasion any serious objection to tbe 
plan. The difference would not probably amount to as much as 
that between hot-houses with wooden rafters and lights, and those 
constructed with curvilinear iron bars, two of which have been 
erected in the garden of the Horticultural Society. It might 
also possibly occasion a greater expansion of the foliage ; for it is 
known, that in houses with a northern aspect, the leaves grow to 
a larger size than in houses which front the south. Nature thus 
makes an effort to counteract the deficiency of light, by increas- 
ing the surface upon which it is destined to act. 

The present method of ventilating hot-houses is also objection- 
able, upon the same principles which I have been endeavouring 
to explain. A communication is at once opened with the exter- 
nal air, while the hot and vaporous atmosphere is allowed to ^- 
cape at the roof ; the consequence is, that the diy external air 
rushes in with considerable velocity, and becoming heated in its 
course, rapidly abstracts the moisture from the pots and folu^. 
This is the more dangerous inasmuch as it acts with a rapidity 
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proportioned in a very high degree to its motion. I would sug- 
gest, as a matter of easy experiment, whether great benefit might 
not arise from wanning the air to a certain extent, and mahing 
it traverse a wet surface before it is allowed to enter the house. 

There is one practice universally adopted by gardeners, which 
is confirmatory of these theoretical speculations ; namely, that of 
planting tender cuttings of plants in a hot bed, and covering them 
with a double glass. Experience has shown them that many 
kinds will not succeed under any other treatment. The end of 
this, is obviously to preserve a saturated atmosphere ; and it af- 
fi^rds a parallel case to that of Dr. Wells, of the anticipation of 
theory by practice. 

The effect of keeping the floor of the hot-house continually wet, 
has been already tried at the Society’s garden, at my suggestion, 
and it has been found that the plants have grown with unpre- 
cedented vigour; indeed their luxuriance must strike the most 
superficial observer. 

To the human feelings, tlie impression of an atmosphere so sa- 
turated with moisture is very diflerent from one heated to the 
same degree without this precaution ; and any one coming out of 
a house heated in the common way, into one well charged with 
vapour, cannot fail to be struck with the dilferencc. Those who 
are used to hot climates, have declared that the feel and smell of 
the latter exactly assimilate to those of the tropical regions. 

But tlicrc is a danger attending the very success of this expe- 
riment, which cannot be too carefully guarded against. The trial 
has been made in the summer months, when the temperature of 
the external air has not been low, nor the change from day to 
night very great. In proportion to the luxuriance of the vege- 
tation, will be the danger of any sudden check; and it is much 
to be feared, that unless proper precautions are adopted, the cold 
long nights of winter may produce irreparable mischief. 

I am aware that a great objection attaches to my plan of the 
double glass, on account of the expense ; but 1 think that this 
may appear gi eater at first sight than it may afterwards be found 
to be in practice. It is, however, at all events, I submit, a point 
worthy of the Horticultural Society to determine ; and if the sug- 
gestion should be found to be effective, the lights of m^y frames 
which are not commonly in use in winter, might, without much 
trouble, he fitted to slide over the hot-houses during the severe 
aeason ; and in the spring, when they are wanted for other pur- 
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poses, their places might be supplied at night by mats or canvas. 

The prmciples which I have been endeavouring to illustrate 
should bo, doubtless extended to the pmery and the melon frame, 
in the latter of which a saturated atmosphere might be maintauied 
by shallow pans of water. An increase in the size of the fruit 
might be anticipated from this treatment, witliout that loss of 
flavour which would attend the communication of water to the 
roots of the plants. 

I have but few additional observations to offer upon the arti- 
ficial climate of a green-house. The remarks which have been 
made upon the atmosphere of the hot-iu>uso are applicable to it, 
though not to the same extent. The plants which arc subject to 
this culture seldom require an artificial temperature greater than 
45" or 50", and few of thorn would receive injuiy from a tempera- 
ture so low as When in the house, they are ellbctually 

sheltered from the effects of direct radiation, which cannot take 
place tliroiigh glass ; but the glass itself l adiatcs voiy freely, and 
thus communicates a chill to the air, which might effectually bo 
prevented by rolling mats. With this precaution, fire would be 
but rarely wanted in a good situation to communicate warmth ; 
but ill this damp climate it may be required <o dissipate moist- 
ure. The state of llio air should be as carefully watched with 
this view, as wdiere a high temperature is necessary to guqxd 
against tlie contrary extreme. Free transpiration, as I have be- 
fore remarked, is necessary to the hcahhy progress of vegetation; 
and when any mouldiness or damp appears upon the plants, the 
temperature of the air should bo moderately raised, and free ven- 
tilation allowed. When the pots, in the proper season, arc 
moved into the open air, it would ( (jutribute greatly to their 
health, and preserve them from the eiTocls of too great evapora- 
tion, to imbed them well in moss or litter: as a substitute for 
this precaution, the plants arc generally exposed to a northern 
or eastern aspect, where the influence of the sun but rarely 
reaches them, but which would be very lieucficial if their roots 
were properly protected. The advantage of such a protection 
may be seen when the pots are plunged into the soil, a method 
which communicates the greatest luxuriance to the plants, but 
unfits them to resume their winter stations. 

When a green-house is made use of, as it often is after the re- 
moval of the pots, to force the vine, the same precautions should 
be attended to as in the management of the hot-house, and the 
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elaiiiicity of the vapour should be maintained by wetting 
floor but after a certain period, a great degree of dryness should 
be allowed to prevail, to enable the tree to ripen its wood^ and 
form tire winter productions for its buds. In this its treatment 
difiTers from that of- the tropical plants, which require no such 
change, and to which, on the contrary, it would be highly detri- 
mental. The same observation applies to forcing-houses for 
peaches, and other similar kind of trees. As soon as the fruit is 
all matured, they should be freely exposed to the changes of the 
weather. 

Hokt. Tbansactions. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

BY J. STUART MEMTEITH, ESQ. OP CLOSEBURN. 

Having perused the following article with great satisfaction, we 
have been induced to insert it in the Cabinet from the belief that 
it will be both interesting and beneficial to our readers: — 

A taste for improvement of this kind has, no doubt, already 
commenced amongst us ; but it might be greatly promoted by 
calling the attention of the public more frequently to the beau- 
ties and advantages of this species of ornament. 

TUe few following hints are offered for the purpose of awaken- 
ing a taste for this elegant pursuit. 

Though there are not many ornamental plants natives of Scot- 
land, yet nature has furnished not a few which may be readily na- 
turalized to our climate. 

Of these there are various kinds and varieties ; and to select 
irom among them what will best answer particular soils and sit- 
uations^ must be left to the skill of individuals. Those which we 
are about to enumerate, with few or no exceptions, thrive in 
most ordinary situations, or in any soil. 

The following, denominated the tree-evergreens, deserve the 
first attention, viz., the Scotch, the silver, and the spruce firs. 
The last is by far the handsomest of the fir tribe, having its 
branches long and tapering, beautifiiUy curved or bended ujp- 
wsrds, and with its tall elegant stem rising Rke a loAy pyramid, 
towers over all the trees of the grove* 
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The cedars require a more sheltered sitaatioiiy and with 
indulgence, there are few places in Scotland in which they wohld 
not grow. 

A great number of the evergreen shrubs maybe easily and 
quickly raised in Scotland. The spurge laurel, the common or 
bay laurel, the Portugal laurel, and sweet scented bay laur^ 
from which the poet gathers his wreath, will thrive in most sit^ 
nations. The last is more delicate ; but with a little care in se* 
vere winters, it may be reared. The launistinus grows almost 
any where, and has the peculiar quality that it will, if the winter 
be mild, be in bloom at that season. A variety with shining 
leaves, lately introduced, will be found preferable. The straw- 
berry tree, or arbutus fluedo ; the holly, and the evergreen thorn, 
or mespilna pyracontha, with their deep blood-red berries, are 
strikingly beautiful. Of the yew, the holly, and the evergreen- 
privet, hedges can be formed, and they are most pleasing of all 
objects to shelter our winter walks. The pyracantha, the ivy, 
particularly the large-leaved Irish variety, the Pyrus japonioa, 
and the Hosa indica, which bloom in winter and early spring, 
are well fitted for ornamenting walks. 

Of the American evergreens, several may be domesticated 
with us, such as various species of rhododendron, and of kalmia, 
all of which give an interest and beauty to our shrubbeiy. Many 
of the smaller but not less beautiful evergreen plants, are to be 
found ; as all the varieties of the periwinkle, with its pretty blue 
flower ; the daphne, and the heaths. Of the last of these are 
about twenty hardy varieties, fit to stand our climate, flowering 
at different times of the year, and bearing a certain degree of 
clipping with the shears. These are admirably adapted to form 
the fringe or edging of the flower-garden ; much superior, from 
their delicately formed flowers, to the box, as the present to the 
eye a continued succession of varied colours. 

All the above mentioned evergreens aro easily propagated. 
Some of them, requiring a little nicety in managing the young 
plants when raised from seeds, are more readily grown by dips, 
or laying in the branches. With all these methpds of raising 
them every gardener is acquainted. ^ 

Having described the means of ornamenting our reddened 
during winter, we have now to mention those plants by which 
they may be embellished in flie other seasons of the year ; aild 
for that purpose it is recommended to plant more of the 
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trees and in onr woods and shrubberies : sucli as 

tli% horse<^he8nut, die lime, the mountain ash, the elder, whieh 
is readily propagated from cuttings, and growing well on eleva- 
ted situations, is fitted to make excellent hedges in upland coun- 
tries,— sheep and cattle will not browse it ; the geen or wild 
cherry, the Siberian crab, the laburnum, the acacia (Bobinia 
pseud-acacia), the lilac, particularly the liberian or varin, the 
azalia of difierent species, the variegated thorn, Aucuba japonica, 
Pittosphorum tabiri, and such like. These being planted in fit 
places, would, by their fragrance and flowers, add much to the 
comfort and beauty of our dwellings. 

The advantages of planting such evergreens and ornamental 
trees and shrubs around our houses, are obvious : they will after- 
wards afford shelter and warmth ; and if walks or avenues of them 
were formed, they would present us, in the dreary, naked, cold 
season of winter, when the other trees are stripped of their fo- 
liage, always something on which the eye might rest, and on 
which it might be refreshed. Besides, most of the evergreens, 
from their varnish-coated leaf, have the peculiar property of suf- 
fering little injury from the drop of the taller forest trees, and 
consequently they will grow xmder the shade. Nay, some of 
them, as the rhododendron, wOl be found more at .home under 
such shade, than when exposed to the glaring sun. In North 
America, this forms much of the underwood of tlie immense fo- 
rests that cover that vast continent. Intermingled with other 
planting, these evergreens will afford the sportsman the best of 
all covers for game ; and the lover of the music of nature^s sweet 
concert, will find them always the favourite resoit of the most in- 
teresting part of feathered creation— the birds of song. 

There is no doubt that such improvements are best fitted, or 
most suitable, to the taste and circumstances of the higher ranks, 
and must of course begin with them. It is, however, very desi- 
rable that the cultivation of the ornamental plants should not be 
exclusively confined to the palace, but that it should also be ex- 
tended to the cottage. This might be accomplished at little or 
no expense, as most of the cottages in Scotland are wisely allowed 
by the proprietors or land-holders to have a garden. A spot is 
accordi^ly ready prepared to receive such plants ; and if a little 
encouragement were given to the landlord, some plants gra- 
tuitously distributed, and a few kind words spoken, we should, in 
a short time, see the cottages and their gardens, which now too 
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often present any thing rather than order or neatness^ assuming i 
gay appearance ; and their walls, which now are generally naked 
and cheerless, would be covered with some or other d the ever- 
greens, mixed with the jessamine and the rose, the Virgmia 
creeper, and the prettiest of all Scotland’s wild plants-rthe 
woodland. 

From such improvements in their gardens, it may reasonably 
be expected that the inmates of the cottages would gain not a 
little in point of taste and good feeling ; order and cleanliness 
would supplant disorder and filthiness ; and, above all, if the 
cottage child, during his hours of leisure and relaxation, were 
trained to look after, and take an interest in a few flowers and 
evergreens, he would, from such salutary and healthful occupa- 
tions, form a kind of attachment to llic vegetable kingdom, and 
instead of wantonly destroying, impairing, or cutting the trees, 
of which we have so many disgraceful proofs, he would feel a dis" 
inclination to offer them any injury. 

The mutilating of statues, even in our church yards, the des- 
truction of tlie cope stones of walls and bridges, and of the very 
mile stones on our public highways, are instances of wanton 
mischief which we believe to bo more often seen in Scotland 
than elsewhere, and it is a disgrace to the most enlightened and 
virtuous peasantry in the world. Wo have sometimes thought 
that this moral phenomenon is to be traced to the remains of the 
spirit of destroying statues and temples, to which the horrors of 
the oppression, usurpations, selfishness, and corruptions of the 
Churcli of Home, drove our ancestors at the era of the Eeforma- 
tion. Means ought to be employed to counteract this tendency 
and that which we have suggested may urt be altogether devoid 
of use in this respect. 

It is well known how much a regard for the lower animals is 
cherished by youth, by having some favorite to look after and 
fondle ; and how indifferent to the brute creation, and how reck- 
less of human life, are those who have never been accustomed 
to take an interest in it. On the same principle, those who have 
been brought up in heaths and districts bare of wood, are gene- 
rally observed to do the most wanton mischief to trees. 

With a view to such objects, it might be advisable to attach to 
every parochial school, indeed to all schools, a small plat of gar- 
den ground, ornamented with flowers, and most of the plants 
used for domestic purposes. Such a garden, but upon a laifer 
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tide than woidd he adopted in ordinary schoola^is to be seen at 
^ldie ae|ulei|i^ of Dollar, to which the youth have constant acem. 

; It dioidd be made a part of the mastei^g duty to 

att^tion of his scholars to the plants of the garden, to teadi 
their histoiy, describe their uses, and point out their cuitUi^^. 
All this might be easily done, as any master could soon leam sU 
, that it is usefiil to know of such plants, and take pleasure in com- 
, municating this knowledge to his youthful charge ; and it might 
be so conducted as to cause little or no interruption to the other 
laborious exercises of the school. The instructions given as a 
recreation in the play hours would not be the least valuable, as 
knowledge is always more readily acquired by the young when it 
is possible to combine pleasure with mental exertion. As the 
parochial clergy are now so attentive to this taste for adorning 
their own dwellings, they would no doubt readily take an inter- 
est in such a plan, and encourage the love of it in the school- 
master and his pupils. Such gardens, small in extent, might be 
laid out at little expense. They should be kept in order by the 
master, with the assistance of his scholars, who would soon take 
much interest and delight in such occupations. Any trifling ex- 
. pense the proprietor might be at in ornamenting these small gar- 
dens around the parochial school house, would be amply repaid 
in the security of his woods from the mischievous shoolboy’s 
knife. 

Hort. Transactions. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON WATER AND WATERING PLANTS. 

(Continued from 227.) 

“ In other glasses he dissolved several sorts of earth clayey 
marles, and variety of manures, &c., and set mint in distiUed 
water, and made other experiments of several kinds, to get light 
and infonnation, as to what hastened or retarded, promoted or 
impeded vegetation. 

' The glass P, was Hyde Park conduit- water: in this he fixed 
a glass tid)e ten inches long, the bore about one sixth of an inch 
m^eter, filled with very fine and white sand, which he kept 
ifom Ming down out of the tube into the phial, by tyin^ a,ti^ 
of silk over that end of the tube that was downwards. ^ 
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**tJjpc» iai^ lower end of U into die 00 ^ 

dide aseended quifce to dui orHleo of the 

stood thus, % ireiy inOoni^^ 

^ptotity of WAter hed gone off, viz. scarcely twenty |mn8,: i^l0f^ 
l^ ismd eonthioed {nokt up to the top until the vei^ lent. 

The water had imparted a green tincture to the saiid,;tp|ti» 
to tile very top of the tube : and in the phial it had precipitan ce 
greenitii sediment mixed with black. 

Pretty much of tiie green substance, described above, ad- 
hered to the bottom and sides of the tube, as far as it was im- 
mersed. 

Other like tubes he filled with cotton,* lint, pith of elder, and 
sef eral otiier porous vegetable substances ; setting some of tbewi 
in clear water, others in water tinged with saffron, cochineal, jce. 
and made several other trials, to give a mechanical representation 
of the motion and distribution of the juices in plants, and some 
other phsenomena observable in vegetation. 

Several plants being also set in phials, Q, R, S, &c., were 
ordered after the same manner with those above, in the following 
colder months ; these throve not near so much, nor did the water 
ascend in nigh the quantity it did in the hotter seasons, in which 
the before cited trials were made. 

From these experiments, the observations proceed. 

Observation 1. In plants of the same kind, the less they are 
in bulk, the smaller quantity of the fluid mass in which they are 
set, is drawn off ; the dispendium of it, where the mass is of 
equal thickness, being pretty nearly proportioned to the bulk of 
the plant. 

Thus the plant in the glass marked A, that weighed twenty- 
seven grains, drew off but two thousand five hundred and fifty- 
eight grains of the fluid; and that plant in B, that weij^d 
twenty-eight and one-fourth, took up but four thousand and 
fbur grains of the fluid ; whereas that plant in H, which weighed 
one hundred and twenty-seven grains, took up fourteen thou- ^ 
sand one hundred and ninety grains of the liquid mass. 

The water seems to ascend up the vessels of plants, much 
after the 9 $me manner as up a filter ; and it is no stranga .titil^ 
lliat a kiger filter should draw off more water than a lesser Qj0; 
or a that has more and larger vessels, should take sgim 
greater share of the fluid in which it is Mt, than one tiiet,|||i 
fewer and smaller ones can. 
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AMi fliol ooii, m m th&g rery eomMeimble in jMlf, 
itt tn^^liekto o£R»ratiim;ftaa 

An fe oitlinr collitioni of things fas hns »mdi dl»a«Uhw. 

two fbr this diffetenee. 

Chserv^Hen^ 2. The much greatest part of the fluid mass flittt is 
flfWI dittM ofl; and conveyed into the plants, does net setfle or 
Iddde there, W passes through the pores of them, and exhales 
iq) into the atmosphere. 

H is cevtam that die vater in these experiments ascended 
onl^ through the vessels of the plants. The glasses F and Q 
which had no plants in them, though they were disposed of in 
the like manner as the rest were, remained at the end of the ex- 
periment as at first, and none of the water was gone off: and it 
is certain, that the greatest part of it flies off from the plant into 
Ae atmosphere. 

The least proportion of the water expended, was to the aug- 
mentation of plant, as forty-six or fifty to on^ ; and in some 
the water drawn off was a hundred, two hundred, nay, in one 
above seven hundred times as much as the plant had received of 
addittion. 

‘ This so continual an emission and detachment of water, in so 
great plenty from the parts of plants affords a manifold reason 
why those countries which abound with trees and the larger ve- 
getables, especially, should be very obnoxious, owing to damps, 
great humidity in the air, and more frequent rains than others 
which are more open and free. 

The great moisture in the air was a mighty annoyance to those 
who first settled in America, which then was much overgrown 
with woods and groves ; but as they were burnt and destroyed 
to make room for habitations and the culture of the earth, the 
uir mended, uid cleared up apace, and became of a tempera- 
ture much more dry and serene than before. 

Nor does this humidity go off pure and alone, but usually car- 
ries out along with it many parts of the same nature, whereof 
the plants, through which it passes, do consist 

It is true^ the crasser are not so easily bom up into the atmos- 
yheVD, but are usually deposited on the surface of the flowers, 
huves, and other parts of the plants. Hence are product our 
atinfiis^ ourhonies, and other guininous excudationa ofvege- 

But the finer and lighter parts are, with so much the greater 
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they ere ee&it up iir^ the ttmoipheie ; OOB- 

ctf iwieflhjg,hyJ»^ 

ere eithear pleoeeat or offensive, beuft^ehMiiof 
to^ue, eocofdk^ to the nature of the plants ftom ;f|heiioe 
.wrise* V -. '"4- 

An4. linoe these owe their rise to the water whioh «|B«odf ewt 
of the eiurth thrcmgh the bodies of plants, we eatinot be |i|i to 
seek for the cause why they are more numerous in the air^ mi 
we find a greater quantity of odours exhaling from vegetable^ in 
warm, humid seasons, than in any other whatever* 

Ob^ertfoHon 3. A great part of the terrestrial matter, that is 
mixed with the water, ascends up into the plant, as well ai the 
w'ater. 

At the end of the experiment, there was much more tenrestiial 
matter in the water of the glasses F and G, that had no pkspts 
in them, than in those that had plants. The garden mould in the 
glasses K and L was considerably diminished and carried off : 
nay, the terrestrial and vegetable matter was born up in the 
tubes filled with sand, cotton &c. and in that quantity, as to be 
evident even to the sense. And the bodies in the cavities of the 
other tubes, which had their lower ends immersed in water, 
wherein Saffron, Cochineal, &c., had been infused, were Hinged 
with yellow, purple, &c. 

If it may be permitted to look abroad a while towards the 
shores and parts within the verge of the sea, there will be Ibiind 
a large scene of plants, that along with the vegetable, take up 
the mere mineral matter also in great abundance ; sUch as Sei^ 
Purslains, the several sorts of Alga’s Samphires and other maiaae 
plants. 

These contain common sea-salt which is all one with the Ihisil, 
in such plenty, as not only to be plainly distinguished on ^ pal- 
ate but may be drawn forth from them in considerable 
And some affirm, that there are plants fomid that will yield Ultra 
and Hiineral salts. 

As to vegetable matter, it is manifest how apt aiul how muA 
disposed it is (being so very fine and light) to attend water in 
all its motions, and to' follow it into each of its recesses,^ Uot oul^ 
from those instances that have been alleci^ed above^. bul*|iUU| 
in«uy others* - 

Xf you percolate it with all the care imaginable, if yoiili'fi}ii%«;|| 
with never so many filtrations, yet there will remain 
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fMrinl taatter: it u tnie> the fl^id will be thiimer every time 
dmeillier^ atid more dieengi^ei^fh^ the same matter^ but never 
wholly free and clear. He says be has filtered water 
vesa^ %ble]|yy free^'imd elear sbeefr of il^k paper ^ dad aCl^ 
that through very close and fine cloth, twelve times dpiihled, 
nay^ has done this over and oVer again, and yet after all there 
was a considerable quantity of this matter discoverable in the 

Now, if it passes tfiius through interstices that are so very 
small and fine, along with the water, it is less strange tliht it 
should attend in its passage through the ducta and vessek cf 

pla«>#A. 

It a. true that filtering and distilling of water does intercept 
and make it quit some of the earthy matter it was before impreg- 
Med yrfth; but then that which after this continues with the wa- 
ter ie Jne and light, and consequently such as in a pecidiar man- 
ner is Ift for the growth and nourishment of vegetables ; and this 
is the case of rain-water. 

c ! >q^e^uaiitity of terrestrial matter that it bears up into the at- 
mi9ts{diere is not great ; but that which it does bear up is mainly 
of that light kind, of vegetable matter, and also that perfectly dis- 
eply^j and reduced to single corpuscels, all fitted to enter the 
tubules and vessels of plants ; and upon this account it is that 
^n-^ater is so fertile and prolifick. 

I'he reason why, he says in this proposition, that only a 
gf<Mil^|>art of the terrestrial matter, that is mixed with the wa- 
ter» eaoends up with it into the plant, is, because all of it 
cannot. 

mineral matter is a great deal of it not only gross and 
ponderous, but scabrous and inflfxible, and so not disposed to 
|he pores of the roots ; and a great many of the simple 
ratable particles do by degrees unite and form .some of 
imall clods or Moleculae, such as before mentioned in 
H;«£ti ^aad L, sticking to the Extremities of the roots' of those 

Others <if them entangle in a more loose manner, and form the 
greet are commonly observed in 

waterv /When tbeae axe thus conjoined, , tMj. 
too enter the pores, which they might bsve done 

JwlW ^To/be continued) 
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' ' i . “ ' 'VAfi , 

•,' . (Coniinaed, from p. 859.) *, , ^ ^ 


Primula TulrariB, the double, urhitef 
duuble red, and doubhf^.lSae prim- 
roooi. 

Primula olOtSor, the doable •ai:lip. 

MmaiaAuriculm, different bordter ra- 
rielies of auricula. 

Primula vulgarifl Polyanihui, Tarie- 
ties of double and stifle poi^jranthua 

Arabia roaea and albida, white and 
red urabia, or walUcreaa. 

Adonia r emalia, apring-llowering ado* 
nia, yellow. 

Anemone apennina, alpine anemone, 
blue. 

Iria pumila, dwarf iria, blue. 

Omjfinalodea rerna, apring^flowering 
Vemna'a narelwort, blue. 

Orobua yernua, apring bitter vetch, 
purple. 

Cbrydalia bolboaa, the bulbous -rooted 
fumitory, red. 


AprU, 


Phlox aubulata andsetacea, awl- 
leaved and briatlydeaved phlox, red 
1^. 

Corydalia loneiflora, long-flowered 
fumitory, red. 

Aouilegia canadesaia , Canadian co- 
lumbine, red. 

Dodecatbeon Meadia, Mead'a Vir- 
ginian cowalip, lilac. 

Lychnia Viacaria, the bladder Lych- 
nia, red. 

Arabia alpina, alpine arabu, or wall- 
Qveaa, white. 

Anemone nemoroaa, the wood ana- 
' mone', white. 

PUox nivea, the anowy phlox, white. 

Draba aizoidea, whitlow graaa, yel- 


low. 

Ahum aaxatile, roch madwort, yel- 
low. 

Phlox dfvarioata, apreadiag phlox, 
..-bhe. - • ■ 

Anemone pratenaia, meadow anemone, 
blue, and A. Pnlaatilla, pulaatiila 
anemone, purple. 


Anemone coronaria, the common 
mone, variegated. ^ ^ 

Afap. ' - 

Paeonia officinalia, numercM yarMiiea 
of the common paeony, eriiiiliib, 
red, and white. • i 

Papaver brateata'and corientalia^ scar- 
let poppieO. * ■ ‘ 

Campanula ^ glomerata, douhla, 
aingle white and blue bell-flower. 
DiaiB»na Caryopbyllaa, diff^nt 
rietiea of the common pink, -.clove., 
and carnation, white, red and, va« 
negated. ‘ 'J: 

Lupinns polypbyllus, pnrple and^wbite 
lupine. 

Iberia Tenoreana, Tenore'a ' child^*- 
tuft, white. 

Lamium album, white dead nettle. 
Orobna anguetifolioa, narrow.leUVed 
bitter vetch, white. ^ 

Ranunculua aconitifoUua fl. pl.,.;tho 
double white batcbelor’a Duttbni, 
or fair maid of France. ^ • * 

Tradeacantia virginica^ white ^iid.pi|c« 
pie apiderwort. 

Geranium pratenae, j^urple and white- 
flowered crane'a bill. . ^ 

Aljyaaum creticum, Cretan madi 
AAimulua moadiatua, yellow tenak 
plaOt. - ■ ,5' {) 

Mimulua luteua rlvularit aads^tth- 
tua, varietiea of the monkey mMr, 
yellow and brown. ‘r * 

Galardia bicolor and arifteta, yjsll^ 
and red galardiaa. 

Aaphodelua luteua, vellow asphodelB 
Rannnculna acria fl. pi., the 
yellow bachelor*a buttona . / ' ' ' 

Lineria alpina, blue teadflix.*^*^ ^ 
Wilox procmubena, tuiUiftg , 
bine. 
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Pttlmonaria yirginica, Virginian Iung> 
wort, blue and purple, 

Nepeta grandiflora, large-flowered 
cat-mint, blue. 

Ancbusa italica, Italian bngloa. blue, 
Aster alpittua, alpine starwort, pur-. 
P*®' 

Lamium Orvala, purple dead nettle. 
Pentstemon atropurpureus, campa- 
nulatus, and dinusus, dark purple, 
bell -flowered, and spreading pent- 
stemons. 

Anemone hortensis, garden anemone, 
variegated. 

Verbascum cupreum and fernigineum, 
the copper-coloured and rusty mul- 
lein, variegated. 

June. 

Dianlbns alpinus, deltoides, and atro- 
rubens, varieties of pinks, red. 
Silene acaulis, the stemless caicbfly, 
red. 

Valeriana dioica, common red 
rian, 

Orobus sylv aliens, wood vetch, red. 
Antirrhinum inajus, double, single, 
white, red, and variegated snap- 
dragon. 

Lychnis chalcedonica, the scarlet 
lychnis. 

Lychnis diurna, the rose campion, red. 
Aconituin Napellus, the common 
monk’s-hood, purple. 
Lathyrus'grandillorus, the large- flow- 
cred pea, red. 

Campanula rotendirolia, purple and 
white bell-flower. 

G^uothera speciosa, the* showy even- 
ing primrose. 

Hesperia matrbnalis fl. pi., double 
white rocket. 

Dictamnus alhus, white fraxinella. 
Linum perenne, perennial flax, white. 
Polemouium caeruleum and album, 
the common pm ple and the while 
Greek valerian. 

Asphodelus raiuosus, the branchy ait- 
pbodel, white, 

Epilobium auguslifolium, while and 
red French willow-herb, red. 

Caltha palmstris fl . pi , double-flower- 
ed marsh marigold, }ello\v. 
CEnothera macrocarpa, and other spe- 
cies of evening primroses, yellow, 
^conitum grandiflorum, and other 
species and varieties of monk’s- 
Jiood. 


Chryseis (Eschscholtzia) californica; 

Californian eschscholtzia, yellow. 
Asphodelus luleus, yellow asphodel. 
Trollius europoeus, common glob<. 
flower, yellow. 

Pentstemon confertus, crowded pent- 
steroon, yellow. 

Gegtiana lutea, yellow gentian. 

Ajuga pvramidalis, the pyramidal 
bugle, olue. 

Delphinium elegans, and various gar- 
den species and varieties of lark- 
spur, blue and purple. 

Iris germanica, the German iris, blue 
and white. 

Pentstemon speciosus, showy pent- 
stemon, blue. 

Lamium macuktum. spotted dead 
nettle, purple and i eddish lilac. 
Lychnis diurna, rose campion, red 
and white. 

Verbena Lamberti, LamberCs ver- 
bena, purple. 

Verbascum phcenicenm, dark purple 
mullein. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella, purple fraxi- 
nella. 

Anchusa angustifolia, narrow-leaved 
buglos.s, blae and purple. 

Geranium JancaRtrieiise, the Lancas- 
ter crow’s bill, variegated. 

July. 

CEnothera rosea, red evening prim- 
rose. 

Phlox stolonifera. glaberrima, pyra- 
inidalis, and various other phloxes, 
red, lilac, and purple. 
Veronica.incarnata, the flesh-coloured 
speedwell. 

Saponaria oflicinalis, rnd fl pi , single 
and double soapwort, red and 
M'hite. 

Monarda didyma, scarlet monarda. 
Chelone barbata, the bearded che- 
looe, red. 

Lathyrus iuberosus, the tuberous- 
rooted vetch, red. 

Campanula persicifolia, double and 
single white peach-leaved bell- 
flower. 

Gentiana Saponaria, soap wort-leaved 
gentian, white 

Phlox suaveolens, the sweet-scented 
phlox, white. 

Alyssum montanum, mountain mad- 
wort, yellow. 

Galardia aristata, bristly galardia, 
yellow. 
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Coreopsis grandiflors, larg^e -flowered 

. eoreopsis, yellow. 

Hypericam Elatum, Si. John's wort. 

Dracocephalum grandiflorum, large- 
flowered dragon’s head, bine. 

Campanula carpatica, Carpathian bell- 
flower, blue. 

Veronica azarea,maritima, and others, 
different kinds of speeedwell, b1ue» 

Aster alpinns and amelloides, purple 
asters. 

Statice reticulata, purple sea lavender. 

Pentstemon atropurpureus, and vari 
ous purple-flowered species of 
pentstemon. 

Lobelia speciosa, showy lobelia, pur- 
ple. 

Lytlirum Salicaria, willow herb, pur- 
ple. 

Monarda fistulosa, purple monardn. 

August. 

Veronica carnea, flesh coloured speed 
well. 

Pentstemon angusllfolious, narrow - 
leared pentstemon, red. 

Phlox pyraiuidalis, and other red 
phloxes. 

Gypsophila prostrata, trailing gypso- 
phila, white . 

Aster albus, wliite aster. 

Coreopsis tripteris, aiirea, and verii- 
cillata, and different kinds of yellow 
coreopsis. 

Gentiana asriepiadea, asclepias-like 
gentian, bloc, 

Commelina erecta, upright comme- 
lina, blue. 

Aster spectabilis and Novi Belgii, 
New York asters, blue. 

Verbena venosa, veiny verbena, blue. 

Aster alpinus, purple asters. 

Stenactis speciosa, showy slenacUs, 
purple. 

J.ythrum virgatuin, twiggy -willow 
herb, purple, 

Aster concolor, self-coloured aster, 
purple. 


Campanula versicolor, variegated bell 
flower. 

Calendula stellata, itarry marigold, 
yellow. 

Polygonum orientate, persicaria, red. 

September and October. 

Epilobium alpinum, alpine French 
willow herb, red. 

Gentiana incarnaia, flesh-coloured 
gentian, red. 

Aster vimineus, twiggy aster, red. 

Phlox triflora and Wheeleriana, three- 
flowered and Wheeler*s phlox, red 

Aster hnmilis. diffusus, and other 
dwarf-spreading and oilier asters, 
white. 

Achillea cretlca.Creian milfoil, white. 

Bolionia asteroides, aster-like bolto- 
nia, white. 

Coronilla minima, the least coronilia, 
yellow, 

Solidago humilis, dwarf golden rod, 
yellow. 

Gilnothera scrotiua, late evening prim- 
rose, yellow, 

Gentiana Catcsbmi and others, Cates* 
by’s and other gentians, blue. 

Scabio.sa australis, the souther sca- 
bious, blue. 

Aster corymbosus, spectabilis, and 
others, different kinds of asters, 
blue. 

Veronica elatior, the taller speedwell, 
blue. 

Statice n ticiilata, the netted sea la- 
vender, purple. 

Gentiana intermedia, intermediate 
geuUau. ptii'i-'ic. 

Phlox ("arolina and suffruticosa, Ca- 
rolina and Hufi'ruticose, or haif- 
shruhhy. phloxes, purple. 

Aster Nov;e Aiigliae and others. New 
England asters, purple. 

Veronica altissima, the highest speedh- 
well purple.” 
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THE BIBLE GABDEN^^^containing a drief deseriptim of 
all the Trees and Plants mentioned in the Holy Scriptures ; 
by Joseph Taylor. The Illustrations selected and etched 
on Steel by W. H. Brooke, F. S. A. — London ; Dean & 
Munday, 1636. 

PALM TREE 

Phxnix daety li/era. 

** And tbey came to Elim, ivhere were twelve wells of water and three score 

and ten paltn-trtea: and they encamped there by the waters.*' — Exodus, xv. 27. 

*'The Palm-tree is found in a variety of the warm conniries in the south of 
Asia, and the north of Africa ; they were numerous on the banks of Jordan, 
but the best were those around Jericho and Engiridi, which latter place is 
for that reason called Hazazon-tamor, the cutting- of the Palm-trees. This 
tree grows very tall and upright, and its leaves retain their greenness 
through the whole year ; the more it is exposed to the sun the better is its 
growth. 

Palm-trees produce but little fruit, till about thirty years old, after which 
while their juice continues, the older they become the more fruitful they are. 
and will bear three or four hundred pounds of dates every year. The date is 
a most sweet, lucious kind of fruit, on which most of the inhabitants of Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt, entirely subsist. 

A species of rich honey or syrup, and a spirituous fermented liquor called 
Arhky, are obtained from it ; there is also extracted from the palm-tree a 
kind of wine, which is perhaps what the Scripture calls sA ichor, or strong 
drink. 

As the sap is chiefly in the top of the tree, when they intend to extract 
a liquor from it. they cut off the top, where there is always a tuft of spring 
leaves about four feet long, and scoop the trunk into the shape of a bason : 
here the sap ascending lodges itself at the rate of three or four English pints 
a day ; for the first week or fortnight, after which it gradually decreases, 
and in six weeks or two months the whole juice will be extracted. 

As palm-trees were accounted symbols of victory, branches of palm were 
carried before conquerors in their triumphs; and in allusion hereto, the saints 
are said to have pulms in their hnnds, to denote the victory over sin, Satan, the 
world, the persecutions of Antichrist, &c. Rev. vii. 9. 

A remarkable experiment to prove the fructification of this tree, occurs 
4n the 47th volume of the Philosophical Transactions. There was a great 
palm-tree in the garden of the Royal Academy at Berlin, which flowered 
and bore, fruit for thirty years, but the fruit never ripened, and when planted 
tdid not vegetate ; this tree Linnaes discovered to be a female plant, and as 
there was no male palm in its vicinity, the flowers never came to maturity. 

At Leipsic, twenty German miles from Berlin, was a male plant of this 
kind, from which, in April 1740, a branch of flowers was procured, and 
shaken, so that the dust, or farina, fell upon the flowers of the unfruitful tree. 
This experiment was so successful, that the palm-tree produced more than a 
iiindred perfectly ripe fruity from which they bad eleven young palms ; on 
jepeating the exjperiment next year, the palm-tree produced above two 
thousand ripe fruit. This experiment fully established the fact attested 
by the ancients concerning the Palm-tree ; which some have regarded as 

fabolotts. 

This tree exhibits great variety in fruit, size, quality, and colour : 
twenty different kinds have been enumerated. Perhaps no tree whatever is 
used for so many and such valuable purposes as the Palm, or date tree ; 
oven the atones are given to camels and sheep as food." 
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27«<? Orchidwete of Meanco and Guatemala,^'^^ James Bate- 
Esq. Part I. Imp. folio. Ridgway aud Sons, London, 

The 1st. Part of this splendid work has appeared, (one of which 
we borrowed) 120 copies have been printed, and it is highly 
gratifying to learn that about eighty of them have been subscribed 
for. And the others will doubtlessly soon be bought up, when 
the copies of the subscribers are perused. In tlic introductory 
remarks the Author notices the great extent of this noble family 
of plants, and observes : — 

“ Asia, Africa, and America will, perliaps, be found to divide the species 
of the order amongst them into three nearly equal proportions (for the few 
which Europe ptoduces need scarcely be taken into the account) ; and the 
closer we approach the tropics, the more numerous and beautiful they be- 
come. Arrived, at length, within the precincts of the torrid zone, we find 
tliem no longer * prone on the ground,’ as heretofore, but conspicuous on 
the branches of the most rugged trees of the dampest aud wildest forests, 
attracting the eye of the naturalist from afar, by the dazzling brilliancy of 
their colours, or arresting his attention by their delicious fragrance. And 
here we must take occasion to observe, that, although plants of this descrip- 
tion are not unfrequenily termed * parasitic,’ the epithet is altogether misap- 
plied ; for, while the parasites prey upon the vital juices of their victims, and 
perish with them, the * epiphytes ’ derive nothing but their stay, or local 
habitation, from the plants on which they have established themselvea: and 
continue to flourish and flower. indilFerent whether their BuppoTters live or die. 
The great maioriiy of the Orchidacese of the tropics belong to the latter, or 
epiphytic, class ; there are, however, a few that do not, as was long ago ob- 
served by the same ingenious Rumphius to whom we have already had 
occasion to advert. After noticing, in terms of dne commendation, the 
dignified habits of most of the tribe, he proceeds, with a sigh, to remark that 
* among these vegetable nobles, just as among the nobles of mankind, some 
degenerate individuals are ever to be found, who are on the ground always, 
and seem to constitute a class of their own.’ But it is not merely in their 
habits that the terrestrial species are placed below the epiphytes, they are 
also greatly inferior to them in singularity and beauty . 

*^The OrchidacesQ of each of the three great divisions of the globe have 
features of their own, so marked and peculiar, that, in most cases, a practised 
eye would have little difficulty in referring even a totally new form to its pro- 
per habitation. Thus, for example, the pendent stems and graceful flowers 
of many of the dendrobiums, eerides, and their allies, give a character of 
beauty and lightness to the orchidaceous flora of tropical India, which con- 
trasts most strongly with the clumsy pseudohulbs of the bolbophyllums, or the 
long tails of the angraccums of Africa. Again, in America, the characteristic 
features are, the upright vegetation (as distinguished from the pendent) of 
the epidendrums, the long straggling flower-spikes of many of the oncidiumSy 
and a much greater variety of grotesque and marvellous forms than is to he 
met with in any part of the Old World. 

** The uses to which the plants of this family are applied are few ; hut, in 
several instances, highly romantic. In Demerara, that most dreadful of aU.. 
poisons, the * Wourali,’ is thickened by the juice of the catasetums; aid in 
Amboyna, the true ' Elixir of Love,’ is prepared from the minute farina-like 
seeds of the Grammatephyllum speciosum, which plant has just been received 
in England, in a living state, from Mr. Gumming. We tremble for thecooce- 
quences, if what Rumphius says of its properties be true ; asserting, «e be 
does, * Mulierem prosequi amore talem, a quo banc farinum eom ctho, vei 
S^OL. V, II 
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potu, accepit !* In Mexico, where the * language of flowers* is understood by 
*11, the Orchidacese seem to compose nearly the entire alphabet. Not an 
infant is baptised, not a marriage is celebrated, nor a funeral obsequey per- 
formed, at which the aid of these flowers is not called in by the sentimental 
natives, to assist the expression of their feelings. They are offered by the 
devotee at the shrine of his favourite saint ; by^;he lover, at the feet of his 
mistress ; and by the sorrowing survivor, at the grave of his friend ; whether, 
in short, on fast days or feast days, on occasions of rejoicing, or in moments 
of distress, these flowers are sooobt for w'ith an avidity which would seem to 
say that there was no sympathy like theirs .thus ‘ Flor de los Santos,’ ‘ Flor 
de Corpus,’ ' Flor de los Muertos,’ * Flor de Maio,’ ‘ No me Elvides’ (or forget 
me not), are but a few names out of the many that might be cited to prove 
the high consideration in which our favourites are held in the New World. 
Nor are these ilic only honours that are paid to them; for Hernandez assures 
us that, in Mexico, the Indian chiefs set the very highest value on their blos- 
soms, for (he sake of their great beauty, strange figure, and delightful 
perfume; while in the East Indies, if Uumphius is to be credited, the flowers 
themselves imsitively refr.se to be worn, except by princesses or ladies of 
high rank. In Honduras, again, the large, hollow, cylindrical stalks of a fine 
species of Epideiidrum arc made into trumpets by the little boys and girls of 
the country ; and the pseudo- bulbs of several ol the more sncculeut species 
are used instead of resin for the strings of their guitars. The following are, 
however, almost the only known instances in which the tribe do any direct 
service to mankind. The bulbs of Maxiilaria bicolor contain a large quantity 
of an insipid watery fluid, whifh is greedily sucked by the poor native of 
Peru In the dry season. A fluid of a similar nature is obtained from what is 
probably a Iselia in Mexico, and is administered as a cooling draught in 
fevers. From the roots of some of the orchises, even in Europe, the nutri- 
tive substance called ‘ salcp’ is obtained; in New Zealand, certain species, 
are of considerable importance as esculents ; and, in Guiana, the soles of the 
shoemaker arc much indebted to the viscid matter obtained from the catase- 
turns and cyrtopodiunis, as are the poisoned arrows of the Indian. In this 
list the vanilla is not included, as that plant has recently been separated 
(no doubt, most judiciously ) by Dr. Lindley from the natural order Orebi- 
dacese, and constituted the type of a new order of its own.” (page 3.) 

The Drawings, Engravings, Colouring, &c. are in a very su- 
perior style; Every admirer of this truly interesting and beauti- 
ful flowering tribe of plants, who can allurd the expense, ought 
to possess a copy of the work. 


AGAVE AMERICANA. 

We understand that the fine specimen of this magnificent exotic in the 
ladies* flower-garden at Clowance, the seat of Sir John St. Aubyn, 13art , 
is now in a state of blossoming, and upwards of two thousand of the flowers 
are expanded ; and so richly are these blossoms supplied with honey, that it 
actually drops from them. From the vast number of flower bnd.s, there i-s 
no doubt but this curious and interesting flower will continue in bloom for 
the space of five or six weeks. No fewer than one thousand three hundred 
and sixty persons have already seen and admired this most beautiful plant, 
and we have every reason to believe many hundreds more will be added to 
the niiml>er. (IVest fliif-pn, October 6, 1837.) 
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PART IL 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


Noticed since our last . 


5. MIMULUS HAUaiSONIA. Haniions Mimulus. [Pax. Mug. Boi. 173* 

SCnOPUULAUIN-F-. DIDVNAMIA ANGlOSI'ERMIA. 

This very showy variety was raised in the nursery of Mr. Lowe ofC'lapion 
near London. It is from iinpirgnafion between M. cardinalis, and M. ro- 
seus being sown, tlie present variety was (»no of them. The habit ol the 
plant appi caches that ol the vigorous caidtuulis. The floweis that of roseus 
but they are much larger, and of amuehhner rosy -red colour, than any we 
i»ave Been produced by the most vigorous of roseus. It is very showy, grow- 
ing three feet high, and we think the fineatkind in cultivation in the coun- 
try. It deserves a place in every flower garden or greenhouse. 

2. IMONACHANTHOS DISCOLOR, var. VERIDll' LORENS. Dingy Mint 
Jiower, green Jlowired variety, Mag. 3601. 

OnCIllDE^’. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A native of Demerara. The present variety has bloomed in the Glasgow 
Rotanic Garden, The flower scape is about half a yard long producing a 
loose raceme of from seven to nine flowers, of a y tdlowish green colour nearly 
destitute of fragrance. Each flower i'* ubout an inch acjoss. ManacUan- 
tbuE., from Mouah, a monk ; and Antlios, a flower. 


3. ONCIDIUM LUR1DI;M. Din^ypwered, Dot. Map,. 3603. 

ORCHin’.^.. GYNA>;T)RIA MONANDUIA, SYNONYBIS. ONCIDIflM CDNEA- 
triM. EPIDKNDUTJM GUTAUM. CyMBIDIUBI GUTTATriH. 

The scape rises about three feet high, producing nurneroiis flowers, each 
near two inches across ; they arc of 

fluent .spots. It lias hlooined in the collection at the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, where it bad been received from Trinidad. 

4. OXaLIS alba. White flowered Wood Flow- Card. 398. 

This species is probably a native of Aim rtr;*, but ol this there is no cei - 

taintv Dr. Neill of Edinburgh, possesseth tl,- plant, and it has bloomed in 
that "(ienllenian’s collection. The flower HMt’i is^es about nine inches high, 
one flowered. The flower is about an ii eh and a ball across of a pure 
white. 


5. 


CONVOLVULUS DIVERSIFOLIA. 


T/jjiC lohed Convolvulus Major. 

{Hot. Reg, 1988.) 

An half hardy annual plant, a native of Mexico, ds of ^ 

to the London Horticiiltdral Society, hy G. F. Dick.im, Kscir The plant 
<rrows to about half the size of the Convolvulus impor Ilie 
«houi half the size of the C. major, of a flue azure blue, with live red 
The nX sfdrof the^ n rather inclined to a flesh colour, Alto, 

getter a very handsome flowering species, which would be very ornamental 
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to the flower garden. PharbitiB, from pharba ; colour. Uefering te the 
elegance and Tariety of colours in the flowers. 

6. PODOLOBIUM STAUROPHYLLUM. Crow leaved, (Pat Mag. Bot. in. 

LEGUXINOSA. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. SYNONYMS PODOLOBIUM ACQUI- 

FOLIUM. 

The plant is a native of New Holland. It is a highly ornamental green- 
house shrubby plant, growing from three to four feet high. It flowers most 
profusely, each flower is about half an inch across, of a fine rich yellow, hav- 
ing a deep red streak alon^ the under side of the keel. It has bloomed in 
the very select collection oT-W. Bowes, Esqr., Broughton, near Manchester. 
Podolobium, from podos, a foot, and lobos, a pod. 

t. SCUTELLARIA ALPINA, var. SANGUINEA. Bed A/pine tcullcap. 

(Brit, Flow, Gard, 399, 

A hardy perennial plant, whose flower stalks rise to about five or six 
inches hi^h, each terminating in a large headed spike of flowers, much re- 
sembling in form those of the common Prunella vulgaris, The blossoms are 
of a pretty reddish-purple, it continues in bloom a considerable time. It is 
a very showy flowering plant, very suitable for a rock work, or edging for 
a bed or border. Jt is cultivated at the Birmingham Botanic Garden. Scu- 
tellaria, from scutella, a little dish or saucer ; alluding to the form of the 
calycine appendage. 

8. MILTONIA SPECTABILIS, Showy Miltonia. [Bot, Beg . 

ORCHID AC£. VANDSE. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This very beautiful species would appear to be a native of Brazil, and to 
have been brought into notice about the same time, both by George Barker, 

^ Esq. and Messrs. Loddiges: in the latter collection it flowered during July 
last. It is allied to and in habit resembles Brassia. The flowers are solitary 
but very large, of a whitish yellow above, and the lip or sepal of a rosy pur- 
ple. Dr Lindley observes, I had promulgated the name of Miltonia spec- 
tablis previously to hearing that Messrs. Knowles and Westcott had called 
the plant Machrochillus Try annus, and as the former name was published 
a month earlier, the latter will have to give way. 

The genera Brassia, Miltonia, Cyrtochilum, Odontoglossum, and Onci- 
dium, are closely related, and no doubt form the nucleus of a group of Van- 
des, the limits of which remain to be ascertained. Of these oncidium has 
a column with two ears and a distinct lobe ; Miltonia, a column with two 
ears and an entire lip, partially united to the base ; Odontoglossum, a wing- 
ed column and entire lip, partially united to it at the base ; Cyrtochilum, a 
winged column and a distinct and entire lip ; and finally, Brassia has a co- 
lumn that is neither winged nor eared, and a distinct entire lip. I say 
nothing of the tubercular process upon the lip of all the genera, for 1 do not 
«ee how they will serve with any certainty to distinguish them. Moreover, 
Oncidium and cyrtochilum should have ungulate (narrowed part at the base, 
as in the pink and the carnation) sepals (floral leaves) and petals, while all 
the other genera have them sessile. While, however, such are the real dis- 
tinction between these genera, ! am by no means sure that all the species 
now stationed under them are rightly placed. But that is a question 1 can- 
not enter into at this time.’’ 

As standing connected with the above, the following species are also no- 
ticed 


Cyrtochilum Karwinshii*— said to be a noble species, with flower two in- 
ches and a half in diameter ; flowers blotched with brown on a yellow ground. 
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fully blotched with brown, on a yellow ground. Miitonia, so named in 
compliment to a most distinguished patron of Floriculture, the Earl of Fitz> 
william. 

9. PHILIBERTIA GRACILLIS, Slender PhiUbertia. [Brit. FI. Card. 

ASCLETIADEfi. PENTANDRIA DIGNYIA. 

** This new and well-marked species of a very distinct, hitherto little but 
known genus of the curious family of Asclepiadea^, was discovered by Mr. 
Tweedie, in the country between Buenos Ayres and Tucuman, and he for- 
warded seeds of it to his correspondents, under the name of green doweling 
Asclepias, of saint Katherinu.'* 

The plant was raised in the garden of ouv worthy friend I>r. Neill, at 
Canonmills, near Edinburgh, and in other collections in the spring of 1886. 

It is nearly allied to the genus Sarcosiema; for the opportunity of figuring 
this plant, Mr. Don expresses himself indebted to Mr. James Macnab, of the 
Experimental Gardens, Edinburgh, and to Mr. Lawson, gardener to Mr. Neill, 
who also supplied him with the iulluwing information relative to its culture. 
** The specimen sent is from a plant raised here out of Tweedie’s seeds, of 
1836, collected between Buenos Ayres and Tucuman, last year ; the plant 
grew about a foot and a half, and was very slender ; I kept the plant all 
winter, trained to a rafter in the linery, where it retained its leaves, and it 
did not appear to suil'er in being occasionly exposed to a little frost ; very 
little fire having been employed. 


10. BEGONIA INSIGNIS, Nohle-flmered Begonia. [Bol. Beg 

NAT, ORD. BEQONIACEA;. CLASS MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 

An upright growing plant, with fleshy ftems, of a green colour ; leaves 
oblique, as are most of the genus, heart-shaped, oblong lanceolate, hairy, 
much gagged and serrated on a purple margin. The raceraese clustered 
flowers are of a rose-colour, and produced in great y)rolu8ion.^ 

It is said to grow freeiy in a good greenhouse, but tint it attains its great- 
est perfection* at least during its growing season, unca placed in a stove. 
The season at which it flowers, renders it, as well as many of the same genus, 
desirable as a .stove plant, bearing its largest clusters of beautiful rosc-co- 
loured flowers, in tlie months of December andJpuary, “ Many species 
are conspicuous for the size and richness ot their ioliage, but more from the 
greatness and the fineness of their blossoms.” It was introduced from the 
Berlin Garden, and it is probably a Brazilian species. We haAC not, how- 
ever, seen any wild specimens. Begonia, in compliment to M. Begon, 

11. TWEEDIA CCERULEA, Bluc-Jlowercd . [Brit. FI. Card. 407. 

ASCLCFIDACEjF.. PENTANDR', a DIGNYIA. 

Mr, Twecdic discovered this pretty flown mg plant in Buenos Ayres. 
Plants were raised in the Glasgow Botanic Garuen, where seeds were sent 
bv Mr. Tweedie. Seeds have also been dislnhuted to olher places, so that 

' 1* \i'jy ornamental, and deserves 

Klerns rise from two to three 
blur tlowers, the underside ra- 
thun an inch across, Tweedia. 


the plant will soon oecorae common. 1 1 if* 
a place in every flower garden, The flower 
feet high, producing fine spikes of pretty 
ther of a rosy colour. Each blossom is more 
so named after the late Mr. Tweedie, 


12. ROSA INDICA; var. BLAIRII, B/arV’r Kew China Bose. 

This is a rery landsome Tariely, raised a few years aRo by Mr. Blair, 
from seeds of tie yellow China, impregnated by the pollen ol the Tuscan. 
TbT flower is very donblo, ti.e petals are yellowish towarus the base, and', 
some of them striped towards the middle. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On a new Arctotis. — Let me mention tliafc I Lad an Arctotis in flower 
during^ the summer sent from the Cape under the name of A . deniata, which 
opeC^ies I cannot find in London's latest catalogues ; it is a yellow flower, 
much like a marigold. When in flower, I will send you a drawing of it ii 
Tou think it worthy of attention. Its name, 1 conclude, is derived Irom the 

leaves. ^ ^ ^ ^ i , ir j 

Arctotis’s, if wc Lad a leaf and description of its habit, it would alFord us 
a better opportunity of judging of its specific distinction, and whether 
if it be entirely new to this country. A specimen left at our publishers 
would be forwarded to us. We should be glad of a drawing of thb 
flower.— Conductor. 

On Indian Bulds.— I have just received some East Indian Bulbs, among 
others a (’rinum, about a fool and a half long. Would you cover them en- 
tirely with earth, or, a nurseryman tells me, to insert four or five inches ? I 
should like much that somebody would dcscribo the treatment of them, 
whether they will do with greenhouse temperature, to be left on the shell, or 
covered witli ashes ? 

Planted at the d-^pth above-named is quite sulllcicut. We hope some of 
our reiulers will furnish our i orrespomlent with an article on their gene- 
ral culture at an early opportunity.— Conductor. 

On CAi.ocnoRTU.s. — Perhaps you, or some of your correspondents will in- 
form me whetlier the varieties of Calocliurfus luive been g i successfully 
in the open border, without being forwarded by a greenhouse temperature. 
Also where all the varieties are lobe obtained, and at what price per bulb. 

C. P. O. 

On a lust of IlERBACEOrs Plants.— Mr. Brown Las done the Florists 
great service by his List of Herbaceous Plants given in Vol. IV , page 274, 
and I hope Mr. Brown will favour us with a list of alter species and varie- 
ties as soon as opportunity will permit. 

A Lover of Herbaceous plants. 

On a List or Dahlias.— 1 hope Mr. Conductor you will furnish us with 
a list of all the new rare varieties of the Dahlias which have been exhibited 
at the different exhibitions this year, as early as possible which will much 
cblige a Dahlia Grower. 

We have a list in preparation, which will appear in January or Febru- 
ary Numbers. We have visited nearly all the principal collections pur- 
posely to ascertain the merits of the best, and to take notes of them.— Cond. 

ANSWERS. 

Being just returned from a tour round Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, I 
am enabled to answer a query in page 21 1 ^ concerning where Delpliinum 
Chinensis grandtflora i.s to he obtained. Being in the line, I have visited 
isany gardens lately, but saw the plant in none save at the botanic Garden, 
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at Bury St. Edmunds, wliere that and many other rare hardy plants grow in 
a style that we Londoners never dream of. An Old Subscriber, 

On kcbpino Geraniums in WiNTER.~If “ Pedro” would rather keep his 
Geraniums in the ground during the winter, he has but to cut them down 
to within a few inches of it. I cover them with wool or cotton, tied tightly 
round the stems. Myrtles, he will fiud» make splendid plants in this manner. 

Not}, lit. 1837, J. G. 


REMARKS. 

On the wire Worm.— Having seen many enquiries respecting the man- 
ner in which the wire worra might be destroyed, induces me to send you 
my method of treatment for their destruction. For nearly two or three sea- 
sons I had nearly all my Dahlia plants destroyed by these destructive pests 
the wire worm. After having tried various experiments, that of hurnt earth 
succeeded entirely to my satisfaction, nut lia\lng a plant the iollowing season 
injured. ^Thinking this might prove beneiicial to numbers oi your readers, 
if you think it worth insertion it is at your service,— The burnt earth may be 
made, by burning the refuse of the garden in dry weather. 

On Manures.-* -Manures which stand next to the mineral mixluresof sandy 
clay, and chalk, are Potash and Carbon, which may he obtained in a mass, 
cheaply and readily, by digging a hole, paving the bottom, and putting 
into it all weeds and refuse vegetables, and occasionally a layer of (juick lime, 
refuse water from the house, particularly soapsuds, (whicli contain potash), 
chamberlye, refuse from the plg.s, cows, slop pail, iJec., the.se vwll in a few 
months, be so decomposed and ejirrdied by the aid oi the lime, that a mass 
of potash and carbon will be obtained, and these are the origin und basis of 
all vegetables. 

An accumulated mass of manure should never be allowed to^ have^ 
the liquor run away from it, for its very esseiise, is potash, (a piece ol 
wood can have its potash washed out by coDlinual running).— .All dung hcajis 
therefore, should have an earth under theiii, oi a diilerent nature to the .soil 
which they are intended for as a dressiri;;'; for example, it we desire to en- 
rich a heavy clay soil, we must have sand or road scrapings and a little lime, 
if it can be procured, laid under each dung heap ; and il we desire to en- 
rich a sandy loam, we must lay clialk and marl, or chalk and clay, under our 
dung-heaps. For the husbandry of Mi«o..'res and their increase, h t ai* 
aniinals be kept with a sand, or other eiutli. i ivUr their litter at all times, to 
souk up the moisture ; a turt nught bt lie d over »l.«i stable, ( ow-iiousi;, or 
pig. sty, and removed every week, and tiuis would a gr« at aeeuniulation 
of vegetable stimulus bo obtained, anu i..: ..cde* d would be a husbi’.admau- 
like process— a gathering of gold. . , . , , • 

Stable Dukos, which IVnaent, should b eonod m the ground, as early 
as possible after coming Iroin tlse hor.se^. " verj j;as, or blearn, widen 
passes from it fermenting is a loss ol its nn.iiii. Mjb.»lunce ; jor ail manures 
are but a concentrated niu.ss ot gasc.^ : h.» .' ui v. ater, or their component 
parts, are the bases of ail inunureH wl.iob ha - ■ • j gei.dde origins. 

SufiAR Scum— is a favourite manure for 
want of chalky matter, parllciilarly on the mw. 
turnips ; but this scum Is principally compo.ie<. » 
can be obtained from pounded chalk that li.us - 
dung-hill: . / * 

Soap Ashes— are composed ot lime, (convert 


inds where there is 0 
i>r;.’Yioasiy to a crop ol 
Mjy; and a better article 
Vi d up the juices from a 

d again into chalk), and 


soda : this is a good and lasting dressing on a c ry sar.dy sm . 

Uouuii Potash— from saltpetre i»orks, is the test ut al 1 dressings : it 
is the ve-^etahlc itself concentrated in a state ready to enter at once into the 
fibres of^iing routs ofplantj. wben wdeU by eater. 
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Lime— when thrown o?er land, is quicklv converted again into chalk, by 
imbibing from the air that acid which had been driven off by fire ; hence 
chalk la ae good if put on the land in the winter, because the frost acting on 
the water in it, expands and crumbles the article to pieces. 

** Salt— is a soda in union with an acid, wd acts on land in the same 
manner as many other manures, by holding moisture for the service of vege- 
tation ; but the article of common salt does not enter so much into the com- 
position of land vegetables, as the salt of potash, that is, saltpetre, or vege- 
table alkai, as it is called. 

Cheap efficacious Manure.— Raise a platform of earth on the head- 
land of a field, eight inches high, and of any width and length, according to 
the quantity wanted. On the first stratum of earth Iny a thin stratum of lime, 
from the kiln ; dissolve or slake this with salt brine from the rose of a water- 
ing pot ; add immediately another layer eight inches thick of earth, then 
lime and brine as before, carrying it to any convenient height. In a week it 
should he turned over, carefully broken, and mixed, so that the mass may be 
thoroughly incorporated. This compost has been used in Ireland— has 
doubled the crops of potatoes and cabbages, and is superior to stable dung. 

Gypsum — is a dressing used with a variety of effects on different lauds, 
and for different purposes ; it is a line in union with sulphur, being a refuse 
from plaster milkers. Those crops which are cut green, take up gympsum, 
which constitutes a part of their substance, such as sainfoin, clover, lucern, 
peas, tares, and such like crops. To these, this, mineral dressing will be 
good, but it is injurious on a chalky land, and when animal and vegetable 
manures are easily obtained, it is not worth using ; for they yield a suffi- 
ciency of gypsum to the soil. Sir H. Davy considered that an acre of tares 
took up several pounds of gypsum. 

Bon Dust— is now a very favourite dressing for turnips, and indeed 
many other crops ; it is principally composed of lime and i>hosphorous, which 
readily enter into the composition of grain, and all grasses. A portion of 
lime and phosphorous is also found in all milk, and goes to form the hones of 
youug animals which suck ; the staler the milk, the less phosphorate of lime 
is there in it. This bone dressing for land, is a very expensive article, and 
should be cautiously used. Coal ashes, especially if laid under dung- heaps, 
are an excellent dressing for clays, by opening and enriching the soil, and 
like soot, impart a carbon or charcoal to the soil, of which all clays are 
deficient. 

In all these manures wc find lime an active principle, except in the salt 
dressings. Lime imbibes carbon, which is the woody principle, and also 
holds moisture for the service of vegetation. If we cannot procure largo 
quantities of these manures, we must entice air and water to the roots of 
plants, by every means in our power ; and this may be done with the greatest 
facility, by repeated movings of the surface, a hoeing being equal to a 
shower of rain. 

There is another source of vegetable vigour, to be obtained without 
decayed vegetable, or mineral dressings. Land having had a trenching, 
when it can be done, and having had it lain up in ridges for the air, the sun, 
and the frost, to impregnate it with those gases which the soil requires, then 
may we proceed to sow seeds, let the soil be ever so single a mineral. ^ If a 
bare sand, a dense clay, a shallow chalk, some seed may be found which is 
particularly adapted to the soil. Buckwheat, rye, lares, lucern, rape, white 
clover, trefoil, lotus ; some one or other of these will grow readily in sandy 
land which has been so trenched without manures, and when grown they 
may be buried in a soil as manure for a spring crop. Potatoes, carrots, 
mangel-wurzel, and turnips, may be thus obtained, as well as spring corn 
crops, peas, and beans. All the cabbage tribe, red clover, beans, are conge- 
nial to the clays, and sanfoin is congenial to the chalks and loose soils." 

Cottage J<armbk. 
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On THS TRB4TMBNT OF LaNTANaScLOWI AND LaNTANAMuTABILIS, AS SUM- 

border plants. By F.H.S. — 1 wish to draw the attention of the lovers 
of Flora to those lovely plants Lantana Selowi and jLiUxtana Mutabilis. 1 
have seen them cultivated in hothonses and in most 'comities of England, 
but with miserable success : such beuw the casOj has stimulated me to send 
you my method of their culture, wh^h you will find to be very different 
from what you have seen practised 

As earl;^ as possible in September you may take off a quantity of cut- 
ting and insert them in sand and peat, under s bell glass: give them a 
little bottom, and they vrill be perfectly rooted by the first week in October, 
when they must be potted singly in small pots, using a mature of equal 
parts, of leaf soil, peats and loams. As soon as the plants have attained 
six inches in length, pinch off the leading shoots in order to keep them dwarf; 
let them be kept in a cool greenhouse until the early part of, April, when a 
bed must be prepared for their reception. I have iound the following pre^ 
paration to answer well:--« 

Whatever bed 1 choose upon, the whole of the soil is taken out of the 
depth of eighteen inches, and filled with equal parts of well decayed leaves, 
peat, and loam; **the latter being of a forcible texture.*’ After being 
well mixed together, and allowed to settle for a few days, the plants^ are 
turned out alternately over the bed at two feet apart. The plants are trained 
prostrate over the bed, similar to the habit of \ erbena twediana. Nothing 
can exceed in splendour a bed of these when in one mass of bloom. I had a 
bed treated in this manner last year, which was the admiration of all who 
saw it, and which was one mass of bloom from June to November. 1 find 
it necessary every season to prepare a stock of young plants for turning 
out the next spring, which are treated as already stated. I have found 
several other valuable exotics do equally as well as those above named, 
when treated in a similar manner, the particulars of which I intend sending 
you at an early opportunity.”— Gardner’s Gazette. 

Seeds of Delphinium being poisonous.— The seeds of Delphinium Bta> 
phisagaria yield an alcaloid, called Delphipia, which exists in it in the 
state of a malate of Delphinia, and which is possessed of great virulence, ft 
probably exists in the other species of the genus, not only in the seeds, but 
probably also in the leaves. 

It is remarkable that insects do not prey upon leaves of any species of Del- 
phinium, which may possibly be owing to the fine instinct with which tbe> 
are endowed, indicating to them the presence of a principle which would be 
to them detrimental. The consequence of insects abstaining from these 
plants is, that the leaves are not disfigured by their ravages, but remain 
whole till they wither and fall off. This renders them desiahle objects of 
cultivation ; hut they should he placed out of the reach of children, as the 
poisonous properties they possess, might cause fatal accidents. Botanist. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE, 

1 . Fuchsia fulgens. This most splendid species has been introdnced into 
this countiy by Mr. Lee, Nurseryman, Hamersmith, near London, and is 
unquestionably fai the handsomest kind in the country. We could not givo 
the foliage in its proper size, each full grown leaf is about five inches long 
and four broad, of a fine green above and purple beneath, having a noble 
appearance, and in this respect alone is an object of attraction. The floweis 
are produced at the ends of the shoots, we saw clusters of from eight to ten 
flowers, but we have been informed, that as many as from fifty to sixty have 
been g^own in a cluster. It is a most desirable plant, and would be on orna- 
ment to every greenbouse, conservatory, or flower border. The plant is of 
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Ti^rous growtli, ind growing rapidly would foon maka a uoti magnificent 
object. 

2. Tecoma Jaminoida, (Synonym Bignonia jasminoidee.) This most 
beautiful flowering plant bas bloomed in the collection of Messrs. Chandler, 
Vauxball, London, where we saw it this Summer. It is a highly ornamental 
plant, for the conservatory or greenhouse, where grown as a climber or 
trained to cover a space, it would produce a beautiful effect. The plant is of 
quick growth when established, and in every account merits a place in every 
conservatory or g^eenhonse. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOB DECEMBER. 

Plaiiit Stove . Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Axaleas, 
&c. required to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the pre- 
sent month, the plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the 
house, never allow them to want water. ^ Pots or boxes containing bulbous 
rooted flowering plants as Hyacinths, Narcissusses, Persian Irises, Crocuses, 
&c., should occasionally be introduced so as to have a succession of bloom. 
All stove plants will require occasionally syringing over the tops in order to 
wash off any accumulated dust from the foliage. Cactus plants that have 
been kept out of doors or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering. 

Greenhouse. As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary 
and for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering ; all possible air should be admitted in the day time, but mind to 
keep the plants from damage of frost. Chrysantherous will require a verv 
free supply of air, and a good supply of water ; by the end of the month 
many will be going out of bloom, such should be cut down and , if any kind 
be scarce, the stalks may be cut in short lengths and be struck in heat, always 
cut the lower end of the cutting close under the joint. If greenhouse plants 
require watering*, or springing, over the tops, let it be done on the morning 
of a clear day when air can be admitted, and towards evening a gentle fire 
heat should be given. 

Flower Garden. —Be careful to protect beds 'of what are technically 
called Florists Flowers, should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that were 
eat down and rejpotted last month will require attention, not to water too 
much or they will damp off, keep them in a cool and airy, part of the green- 
house or jpithouse. Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in 
fine weather, and but little water (see page 25) ; the like attention will be 
required to Carnations, Pinks, &c., kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be 
looked over, to see'if anything are moulding or likely to damage, let the roots 
be dry if they are laid in heaps. Newly planted shrubs should be secured, 
so that they are not loosened by the wind. The pots of Carnations and Pico- 
tees should be placed in a situation where they may have free air, and he 
raised above the ground ; if they are under a glass case, it will be much 
better than if exposed to the wet and severity of the winter, or many will , 
in all probability,, be destroyed. Where it is desirable to leave patches of 
border flowers undisturbed, reduce them to a desirable size by cutting them 
round with a sharp spade. When it is desirable to have a vigorous speci- 
men, it is requisite to leave a portion thus undisturbed.^ Ten week stocks, 
and mignonette, in pots for blooming early next spring to adorn a room or 
greenhouse, must not be overwaiered, and be kept free from frost. A cool 
frame, well secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or reed 
covers at the nig^t will answer well. Tender Evergreens newly planted, 
would be benefitted by a little mulch of any kind being laid over their roots. 
Daring hard frosts if additional soil be required for flower beds, upon grass 
lawns, advantage should be taken to bave it conveyed at that time, so that 
the turf be not injured by wbeoUng. 
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